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VALUES  OF   FOREIGN   COINS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  valuation  of  foreign  coins,  as 
given  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  and  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  compliance  with  the  first  section  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1873,  viz :  "  That  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  money  of  account  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  that  of 
the  pure  metal  of  such  coin  of  standard  value,"  and  that  "  the  value  of 
the  standard  coins  in  circulation  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world 
shall  be  estimated  annually  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  be  pro- 
claimed on  the  I  St  day  of  January  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  law,  annual  state- 
ments were  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  beginning  with  that 
issued  on  January  i,  1874,  and  ending  with  that  issued  on  January 
I,  1890.  Since  that  date,  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  October  1, 
1890,  these  valuation  statements  have  been  issued  quarterly,  begin- 
ning with  the  statement  issued  on  January  i,  1891. 

These  estimates  "are  to  be  taken  (by  customs  officers)  in  com- 
puting the  value  of  all  foreign  merchandise  made  out  in  any  of  said 
currencies,  imported  into  the  United  States." 

The  following  statements,  running  from  January  i,  1874,  to  April 
1,  1897,  have  been  prepared  to  assist  in  computing  the  proper  values 
in  American  money  of  the  trade,  prices,  values,  wages,  etc.,  of  and  in 
foreign  countries,  as  given  in  consular  and  other  reports.  The  series 
of  years  are  given  so  that  computations  may  be  made  for  each  year  in 
the  proper  money  values  of  such  year.  In  hurried  computations,  the 
reductions  of  foreign  currencies  into  American  currency,  no  matter  for 
how  many  years,  are  too  often  made  on  the  bases  of  latest  valuations. 
When  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  ruble  of  Russia,  for  instance, 
has  fluctuated  from  77.17  cents  in  1874  to  37.4  cents  in  April,  1897, 
such  computations  are  wholly  misleading.  All  computations  of  values, 
trade,  wages,  prices,  etc.,  of  and  in  the  "fluctuating-currency  coun- 
tries" should  be  made  in  the  values  of  their  currencies  in  each  year 
up  to  and  including  1890,  and  in  the  quarterly  valuations  thereafter. 

To  meet  typographical  requirements,  the  quotations  for  the  years 
1876,  1877,  1879,  1881,  and  i88j  are  omitted,  these  years  being  se- 
lected as  showing  the  least  fluctuations  when  compared  with  years 
immediately  preceding  and  following. 

To  save  unnecessary  repetition,  the  estimates  of  valuations  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz,  (A)  countries  with  fixed  currencies, 
(B)  countries  with  fluctuating  currencies,  and  (C)  quarterly  valua- 
tions of  fluctuating  currencies. 
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VIII  VALUES   OF    FOREIGN    COINS. 
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VALUES   OK    FORErcN    COINS. 
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FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND   MEASURES. 

The  following  table  embraces  only  such  weights  and  measures  as 
are  given  from  time  to  time  in  Consular  Reports  and  in  Commer- 
cial Relations: 
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Jen 

.    Sanxak..... 


Fb 

rrign  vnights 

and  mtasuns,  ■with  American  fqu 

x-ahnU. 

,,„. 

Where  uied. 

»S.3r75P«indl 

>,.56pour.d,. 

Afroba  (liquid)....™ 

4.363  gallons. 

K.07B7  gallons. 

!«,  pounds, 
36T.,.  pounds, 
83,  grain.. 

.,0  gallons, 
j,  4  gallons. 

S«  pounds. 
Impounds, 
j„  pounds, 
114, 7036  pounds, 
17s  pounds, 
3«  pounds. 
■■3M.''4('S)I»undt 
.,3.  pounds. 

J'P"" 

■  13.44  pounds. 
93-,  pounds, 
»3, 5  pounds. 

.«.46  pounds. 

Chlh, 

China 

.yUoo^Ie 
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Fsrtign  uvights  and , 


n  tqttivalenli — Conlinued. 


Where  used. 

Amerioin  equt 

r 

IneR       bile 

jS.o  yards. 
B.OJ7  squaf*  (*e 
Nearly  .  acres. 

i.S«  bushels. 

(5«  CoNst-LAR  Rmpom  No.  i«.) 

bu.b<l^ 

..Mris  bushel* 

Strike  fanega. 

7.77«  bushel*. 
3,688  bushels. 

o^- ■■ 

Uruguay  (frinele)....- - 

.«  gallons. 

JO  pounds. 

a.ajS  bushels. 

H«ioU«r: 

Kilo8T>in  (Ulo). 

Mcirie „ 

..«h6  pounds. 

J«P«>>- 

lland 

«!■)- 

85,.34  bushels. 

I      poundsl. 

i.M  bushels. 

Do 

Guiana 
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FareigH  leeights  and  m 


uaUnts — Con  tin  ucd . 


Cm<»  Rica 

MIL 

Sich'^"'"^'''*" 


o.i53«cre. 
..71.1s  pounds. 
>.H  pound.. 

i.i  pints. 
i.Ji  inches. 
■3i-S*  pounds. 
.33>S  pound.. 

Do 

.3»4S  pounds. 

PI*, 

37.9  Inche.. 
36..11  pounds. 
..™  pounds. 

36  btisliels. 

io..«  pounds. 

O^lnW 

Argentine  Republic 

Do 

Se 

Japan. 

Shaku 

.  ...     Lumbe 

",       " 

1,700  cuadr 

To. 

~ Jo 

Ton 

SP"*  "Msure 

JOCUbl 

..jeaon 

Do 

J8,874  i 
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pDreign  lorighls  and  mtasurei,  iiiith  American  eqtiivaUnti — Continued. 

Deiumliulions.  WbueuKd,  !   Amcricnn  ctjuivi 

Chile  and  Peru.- ,3.567  inch«. 

3J.3S4  tnche*. 
33J71  inihes. 


:  Cu"*"* 1 

\^^; 1 

'  »OTit- 

D«igram  (^  gram)  equals  1.5432  grains. 
Gram  equals  15.432  grains. 
Decagram  (10  grams)  equals  0.3537  ounce. 
Hectogram  (100  grams)  equals  3.5274  ounces. 
Kilogram  (i.ooo  grams)  equals  2.2046  pounds. 
Mjrriagram  (io,coo  grams)  equals  32.046  pounds. 

guintal  {100.000  grams)  equals  220.46  pounds. 
illier  or  tonnea — ton  (1.000,000  grams)  equals  3,204.6  pounds. 

Mtlric  dry  measures. 

Mill  Mitt 

Centilit 

Deciliter  (^  liter)  equals  6.1022  cubic  Inches 

Liter  equals  0.908  quart. 

Decaliter  {10  liters)  equals  9.06  quarts. 

Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  2.838  bushels. 

Kiloliler  (1,000  liters)  equals  1.308  cubic  yards. 

Metric  liquid  measure 

Milliliter  (yVs.  liter)  equals  0.0386  fluid  ounce. 

Centiliter  (iji,  liter)  equals  0.338  fluid  ounce. 

Deciliter  (~fs  I'tc)  equals  0.845  giU- 

Liter  equals  1.0567  quarts. 

Decaliter  <lo  liters)  equals  2.6416  gallons. 

Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  26.418  gallons. 

Kiloliter  ([,000  liters)  equals  264.18  gallons. 

.%felrie  measures  of  lei) 

Millimeter  (jVn  meter)  equals  0.0394  inch. 
Centimeter  (^  meter)  equals  0.3937  inch. 
Decimeter  (j*g  meter)  equals  3.937  inches. 
Meter  equals  39-37  inches. 
Decameter  (10  meters)  equals  393.7  inches. 
Hectometer  (100  meters)  equals  328  feet  i  inch. 
Kilometer  (l.ooo  meters)  equals  0.62137  mile  (3.28" 
"     ■  '      xo  meters)  equals  6,2137  miles. 


Melrie  surfac. 
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NEW    TARIFF    OF    COLOMBIA.* 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  a  translation,  with  explanatory  notes, 
of  the  new  customs  tariff  of  Colombia,  which  goes  into  effect  March 
28,  1897. 

John  Biulakk, 

Bakkanquh-i-a,  February  g,  iSgj.  Cuiisul. 


The  Congress  of  Colombia  decrees: 

Artici.k  :.  The  duties  which  are  collected  by  the  custom-houses  are  augmented 
by  30  per  cent  on  articles  included  in  classes  3  to  13,  inclusive,  and  by  50  per  cent 
on  the  articles  included  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  classes  of  the  taritl  in  force. 

Art.  2.  A  sixteenth  class  of  the  tariff  is  established,  the  articles  of  which  will 
pay  3  pesos  ($1.20)  per  kilogram  (2.2046  pounds),  as  follows:  Side  arms,  firearms,  or 
arms  of  any  kind,  excepting  shotguns;  brocades  and  all  other  materials  of  gold 
and  silver  or  other  metals,  as  well  as  threads  of  the  same  materials;  perfumery  and 
toilet  articles,  as  essences,  creams,  and  perfumed  soaps;  gold  and  silver  in  every 
form,  except  coins  and  bars;  precious  stones  and  playing  cards. 

Akt.  3.  The  increase  of  which  this  law  treats  will  be  collected  on  the  original 
duties  fixed  by  law  36  of  18S6  and  according  to  the  terms  of  article  30S  of  the  con- 


Art.  4.  From  the  increase  of  duties  established  by  article  i,  the  following  articles 
are  exempted:  Coal,  which  will  pay  one-half  of  i  cent  per  kilogram;  materials  intro- 
duced for  the  manufacture  of  ice  (the  same  as  coal);  crucibles  for  smelting  purposes; 
presses  and  printing  machines;  unsized  printing  paper;  rails  and  material  for  public 
or  private  railways,  not  otherwise  excepted;  ships  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  their 
respective  machinery;  blue  cottons,  white  or  partly  white  cottons,  without  embroid- 
ery or  borders,  and  unmade,  as  white  shirtings,  calico,  gray  stiffened  domestics,  un- 
bleached cottons,  drills,  and  collon  prints.  The  provisions  of  the  present  law  do 
not  alter  the  resolution  dictated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  July  6,  1895, 
in  relation  to  this  class. 
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Art.  5.  The  Government  is  aulhorized  to  include  in  the  same  class  of  the  tariil 
similar  articles  which  may  have  been  distributed  in  various  classes. 

Art.  6.  The  postal  service  being  paid  by  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  the  tonnage 
duly  created  by  article  193  of  the  fiscal  code  is  reestablished,  which  duty  will  be 
collected  by  the  respective  custom-houses  at  the  rale  of  1.50  pesos  (60  cents)  a  ton  and 
according  to  terms  fixed  by  said  article. 

Art.  7.  The  exemptions  from  customs  dues  granted  by  law  or  by  contract  made 
with  [he  Governnienl  10  railways,  navigation  companies,  industrial  manufactories. 
etc..  in  which  specifications  are  not  made  and  materials  and  tools  for  said  enterprise 
are  not  stipulated,  only  comprise  machines  and  their  parts,  rails,  nails,  instruments, 
rolling  stock,  and  articles  pertaining  to  telegraphs.  All  other  goods  which  may  be 
introduced  will  pay  the  duties  according  to  the  class  of  the  tariff  to  which  they  belong. 

Art.  B.  The  Government  is  authorized  to  establish  a  duty  up  to  2  pesos  (So  cents) 
on  packages  sent  by  mail,  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  when  the  respective  con- 

Art.  9.  Merchandise  brought  in  the  baggage  of  passengers,  although  not  reach- 
ing the  limit  of  150  kilograms  (331  pounds),  will  pay  duty  of  the  sixteenth  class. 

Every  artisan  or  agriculturist  arriving  is  permitted  to  introduce  free  of  duty, 
besides  his  baggage,  100  kilograms  (220. 46  pounds)  of  the  tools  necessary  (or  his  occu- 
pation, in  the  opinion  of  the  Government. 

Art,  10.  The  Government  is  authorized  10  diminish  or  suppress  the  duties  of 
which  this  law  treats  on  goods  introduced  through  the  custom-house  of  Tumaco,  if 
considered  advisable. 

Art.  It,  From  January  1,  1897.  the  rates  of  stamped  paper  and  stamps  will  be 
as  follows:  First  class.  30  centavos(l3  cents);  second  class,  I  peso  (40  cents);  and 
third  class,  3  pesos  (80  cents). 

The  Government  will  take  measures  that  the  stamped  paper  and  stamps  may 
not  be  used  without  a  special  countermark  indicating  the  new  price. 


Law  36  of  1886,  in  article  3,  is  the  customs  larilT  now  in  force. 

Article  Z05  of  the  constitution,  referred  to  in  article  3,  reads:  "  No  varis 
the  customs  tariff  will  commence  to  be  in  force  until  ninety  days  after  the  si 
of  the  law  which  established  it.  and  all  increase  or  decrease  will  be  made  by  deci- 
mal parts  in  the  ten  months  subsequent.  This  disposition  and  the  anterior  article 
do  not  limit  the  extraordinary  faculties  of  the  Government  when  it  is  considered 
necessary." 

The  resolution  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  referred  to  in  article  4  reads  as 
follows:  "  Respecting  the  enterprise  mentioned  in  the  aforesaid  memorial  (electric- 
light  plant  of  Bogol4),  the  Government  is  disposed  to  make  use  of  the  authority  that 
article  i,  law  65  of  1887.  confers  on  it.  and  in  accordance  with  decree  523  of  the  same 
year(D.  O.  7,  185).  to  declare  that  it  considers  of  the  second  class  all  of  those  articles 
mentioned  in  the  memorial,  be  they  imported  in  one  lot  or  separately,  being  as  they 
are  one  machine  with  its  necessary  equipments,  weighing  more  than  2,204  pounds, 
provided  that  the  petitioners  prove  that  these  articles  are  of  the  same  kind  as  before 
mentioned  and  are  destined  (or  this  enterprise." 

Article  192  of  the  fiscal  code,  referred  to  in  article  6,  reads:  "  Tonnage  dues  will 
be  collected  on  ships  which  enter  the  ports  of  the  Republic  at  the  rale  of  I  peso  per 
1,000  kilograms  (40  cents  per  2,204  pounds)  gross  weight  of  merchandise  landed,  ex- 
cepting coat,  salt,  ice,  bricks,  tiles,  and  stones  for  flooring,  for  the  discharge  of 
which  no  tonnage  will  be  collected." 
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Ankles  ii  and  2Z  of  law  109  of  18S0.  referred  to  in  the  paragraph  in  article  6, 
read  as  follows:  "Article  (i.  National  ships  which  bring  merchandise  in  any  form 
from  any  free  or  habilitated  port  of  the  Republic  to  any  habilitated  pon  of  the  same 
will  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  toiina);e  dues." 

Article  23  reads:  "Those  steamers  will  not  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  tonnage 
dues  which  make  regular  trips,  whose  owners,  captains,  or  agents  solicit  this  privi- 
lege from  the  collector  of  customs  or  chief  of  ihe  customs  guard,  and  who  have  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  the  Executive  power,  agreeing,  first,  lo  lake  and  bring  free 
□f  charge  from  one  port  to  another  of  the  Republic  and  from  the  pons  of  Colombia 
and  foreign  pons  and  vice  versa  the  correspondence  and  paper  mail  of  Ihe  General 
Governmenl.  of  the  Slates,  and  particular  mails  which  are  delivered  in  national  or 
State  sacks,  and  10  pay  tonnage  dues  when  (ailing  to  comply  with  this  regulation; 
second,  to  carry  for  half  price,  according  lo  their  tariff,  Ihe  national  employees, 
when  traveling  as  employees,  and  the  effects  which  they  transpon  for  the  Govern- 

National  merchant  ships  are  exempted  from  tonnage  dues  when  they  conform 
to  the  conditions  respecting  s 


STREET-CAR   SYSTEMS   IN  MONTEVIDEO. 

Montevideo,  with  a  population  of  about  245,000  inhabitants,  has 
in  actua)  operation  nine  different  lines  of  street  railways,  covering  a 
distance  of  176  kilometers  (about  no  miles)  with  the  old-fashioned 
horse -car  system. 

The  following  tables*  will  show  the  extent  of  the  various  lines, 
the  number  of  people  employed,  the  horses  and  cars  belonging  to 
each  line,  the  number  of  trips  made  duiing  various  years,  the  pas- 
sengers carried  during  these  periods,  and  the  expenses  and  profits  of 
some  of  the  companies.  The  average  fare  from  station  to  station  is 
4  cents,  but  as  some  of  the  lines  have  various  stations  along  the  lines, 
the  {are  is  sometimes  8  and  10  cents  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the 
other.  In  general,  the  service  is  prompt  and  good,  taking  the  old 
horse-car  system  into  consideration. 

J'aso  Molino  and  Cerro  Tramway. — This  made  during  the  year  1896, 
288,344  trips,  covering  879,812  miles.  It  carried  3,025,346  passengers 
and  collected  $162,640  in  fares.  Its  expenses  were  $103,681.  Its 
reserve  fund  was  $6,540  and  dividends  distributed  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $54,900. 

The  total  length  of  the  line  is  about  20  miles.  This  is  a  stock 
company,  of  which  the  shareholders  are  citizens  of  Montevideo.  The 
shares  are  of  a  value  of  $500  each  on  a  capital  of  $720,000,  and  are 
quoted  on  the  stock  exchange  here  with  a  premium  of  5  per  cent. 
The  concession  was  granted  in  1872  and  again  in  1887;  no  time  of 
expiration  is  given.      The  Government  reserved  the  right  to  at  any 
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time  expropriate  the  line  for  its  own  use  by  the  appointment  of  joint 
arbiters.  The  original  capital  of  the  line  was  $195,000,  which  has 
been  artificially  raised  to  $794,000.  The  only  actual  increase  is  in 
the  value  of  the  property  owned  by  the  company,  which  is  doubtless 
considerable. 

Tramway  to  La  Union  and  Maronas. — The  length  of  the  line  is  22 
miles.  The  number  of  trips  made  in  1895  was  131,766;  number  of 
passengers  carried,  3,440,889;  number  of  employees,  120. 

This  is  a  stock  company,  of  which  the  shares  are  owned  by  citi- 
zens of  Montevideo.  The  capital  stock  is  given  at  $800,000  in  shares 
of  $100  each,  which  are  quoted  at  the  exchange  at  about  98  per  cent. 
Particulars  as  to  the  original  capital  really  invested  can  not  be  ob- 
tained. The  concession  was  granted  from  1867  to  1873,  in  different 
parts,  lor  the  term  of  twelve  years  and  twenty  years,  respectively. 
The  municipality  reserves  the  right  of  purchase  after  the  term  of 
concession  has  expired  by  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  of 
arbitration. 

Tramway  Del  Este. — The  length  of  the  line  is  about  6J4  miles. 
The  number  of  trips  made  during  the  year  1895  was  106,682;  the 
number  of  passengers  carried,  2,174,605.  It  employs  80  men  and 
330  horses. 

This  was  a  stock  company,  but  is  at  present  involved  in  a  lawsuit. 
No  one  can  give  particulars  regarding  the  standing  of  this  corpora- 
tion at  present.  The  stock  is  supposed  to  be  owned  by  citizens  of 
Montevideo.  The  concessions  were  granted  in  1870  and  1883  for  the 
different  parts  of  this  line,  and  the  terms  of  the  concessions  are  from 
twelve  to  twelve  years  running.  If  the  first  twelve  years  have  ex- 
pired without  the  municipality  giving  notice  of  wishing  to  appro- 
priate the  line  for  its  own  use,  the  concession  is  supposed  to  be  in 
force  for  another  twelve  years.  The  procedure  of  expropriating  is 
the  same  as  with  the  lines  before  mentioned. 

Tramway  Del  Reducto.-~'Y\i\%  line  is  17  miles  long.  In  1895,  96,997 
trips  were  made,  2, 145,301  passengers  carried,  and  130  men  employed. 

This  company  is  of  English  origin  and  controlled  by  Baring 
Bros.  &  Co.,  through  their  agent  here.  No  particulars  as  to  capital 
stock  or  the  value  of  the  shares  can  be  obtained.  The  shares  of  this 
company  are  not  quoted  at  the  exchange  of  Montevideo.  The  con- 
cession of  this  line  was  granted  in  1872  and  1873.  For  one  part  of  the 
line  no  time  is  specified,  and  it  can  be  expropriated  by  the  munici- 
pality at  any  time;  for  another  part,  the  term  of  twenty-five  years  was 
granted  by  the  municipality,  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  other. 

Tramway  Del  Norte. — Length  of  line,  loj^  miles.  Numberof  trips 
made  during  1895,  41,300;  numberof  passengers  carried,  1,791,270; 
number  of  horses  in  use,  400;  number  of  men  employed,  90. 
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This  is  a  stock  company,  the  capita!  stock  of  which  is  not  known. 
The  nominal  shares  are  of  $500  each,  and  are  quoted  at  the  Monte- 
video Stock  Exchange  at  25  per  cent  of  their  face  value.  This  com- 
pany has  a  contract  with  the  municipality  of  Montevideo  for  the 
carrying  of  the  meat  supplies  to  the  city,  and  on  that  account  has 
advantages.  The  concession  was  granted  in  1872  for  a  term  of 
eighteen  years.  In  the  year  1875,  the  term  of  the  concession  was  ex- 
tended to  twenty-five  years  from  the  original  date.  After  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  of  concession  all  the  property  belonging  to  this 
line  goes  over  to  the  municipality  gratis,  together  with  the  slaughter- 
houses, etc.,  belonging  to  the  company. 

Oriental  Tramway. — Length  of  line,  14)^  miles.  Number  of  trips 
in  189s,  103,868;  number  of  passengers,  3,729,602;  number  of  em- 
ployees, zoo. 

The  original  concession  was  for  twenty  years,  after  which  time 
the  property  of  the  company  reverted  to  the  Government,  and  the 
latter  sold  the  line  to  four  men,  who  claim  to  have  paid  for  the  sys- 
tem, together  with  a  fifty  years'  concession  for  a  certain  part  of  the 
line,  the  sum  of  ^300,000  {$i,4S9.9So)- 

Tramway  to  Podfos,  Buceo,  and  Union. — The  line  is  8  miles  long. 
During  the  year  1895  the  number  of  trips  made  was  66,558,  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  was  1,312,193,  and  the  number  of  em- 
ployees was  152. 

This  is  a  company  of  English  origin  and  is  controlled  by  Baring 
Bros.  &  Co.,  through  their  agent  here.  The  concession  was  granted 
in  1873  for  the  term  of  twelve  years.  In  the  year  1876,  it  was  re- 
newed for  eighteen  years,  the  municipality  reserving  the  right  to 
expropriate  by  a  joint  committee  of  arbitration  at  the  end  of  the 
concession. 

Montevideo  Tramway. — Length  of  line,  4^  miles;  number  of  trips 
made  in  1895,  26,710;  number  of  passengers  carried,  438,296;  num- 
ber of  employees,  32. 

This  company  is  of  English  origin  and  has  a  legal  representative 
here.  The  concession  was  granted  in  1890  for  twenty-five  years. 
The  shares  of  this  company  are  of  the  value  of  j£io  ($48. 66)  each  and 
are  all  placed  in  England.  The  capital  stock  is  said  to  be  ^^45,000 
($218,992.50). 

Central  Uruguay  Tramway. — Length  of  line,  5?^  miles;  number  of 
trips  during  1895,  27,295;  number  of  passengers,  424,102;  number 
of  employees,  32. 

This  company  is  of  English  origin.  The  date  and  conditions  of 
concession  could  not  be  obtained.  This  company  is  now  consoli- 
dated with  the  Montevideo  Tramway  and  it  can  not  be  said  whether 
the  shares  of  ;£45,ooo  ($218,992.50)  cover  both  or  only  one  of  these 
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The  average  cost  of  construction  per  mile,  I  have  been  informed, 
is  about  $4,827.  The  cost  of  the  rails  isabout  $3, 218,  leaving $1,609 
for  the  construction  of  the  roadbed  and  pavement  of  street,  etc.,  a 
feature  of  each  concession  being  that  the  company  must  pave  the 
street  which  it  passes  over,  if  not  already  paved,  and  keep  said  pave- 
ment in  good  order.  The  pavement  consists  of  granite  blocks  of 
about  6  by  10  face  and  requires  little  repair  after  being  once  laid. 
All  of  this  is  included  in  the  $1,609  per  mile,  as  above  stated. 

According  to  this,  the  actual  cost  of  construction  of  the  entire 
Street-car  system  of  Montevideo,  together  with  its  equipment,  would 
seem  to  reach  only  the  following  insignificant  amount: 

no  miles  of  road  at  $4,837  per  mile $530,970 

53S  coaches  at  an  average  of  about  $700  each 369.  600 

3,467  horses  at  an  average  of  about  $20  each 69,  340 

Value  of  harness  at  an  average  of  about  $30  each 69.  340 

Total 1.039.  ifSo 

The  various  stations,  stables,  offices,  etc.,  are  excepted  in  the 
statement  of  expenses. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  several  of  the  single  lines  are  capitalized  to 
almost  the  above-named  sum,  and  have  paid  a  good  percentage  on 
such  capitalization  to  the  shareholders,  notwithstanding  the  expense 
of  such  old-time  systems.  It  is  obvious  that  much  more  could  be 
gained  by  the  introduction  of  a  modern  system,  the  principal  feature 
of  which  would  consist  in  the  saving  of  time  and  labor. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  report  to  say  how  this  could 
be  brought  about.  It  is  likely  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
unless  the  Government  would  withdraw  from  the  opposing  companies 
the  concessions  as  soon  as  they  had  expired,  expropriating  such 
property  to  the  use  of  the  municipality  and  granting  it  later  to  a  new 
company. 

Since  all  difficulties,  however,  can  be  overcome  with  sufficient 
means  and  energy  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  make 
the  attempt,  I  give  this  in  answer  to  the  different  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  possibility  of  establishing  an  electric  street-railway  system  in 
Montevideo. 

Edgar  Schramm, 

MoNTFviuEo,  January  2j,  iSgj.  Consul. 

ELECTRIC    LIGHT    AND    POWER   STATION    AT 
'  PIEDRAS    NEGRAS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  a  description  of  the  electric  light  and 
power  station  of  the  Mexican  International  Railroad  at  this  point, 
which  was  inaugurated  a  few  nights  since,  with  a  number  of  the 
Mexican  officials  present  and  taking  part  in  the  exercises. 
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The  building  is  of  white  brick,  50  feet  8  inches  long  and  53  feet  2 
inches  wide.  The  main  entrance  faces  the  south,  there  being  another 
entrance  on  the  west  side,  facing  the  boiler  house.  The  floor  level  is 
1  feet  above  the  ground  level,  and  is  of  cement  on  a  foundation  of 
broken  stone.  The  height  of  the  room  to  the  bottom  of  the  trusses 
is  16  feet.  The  roof  has  a  pitch  toward  the  east  and  west  and  the 
rise  at  the  center  is  1 1  feet.  It  consists  of  two  iron  trusses  sheathed 
with  wood,  and  is  covered  with  tin.  The  roof  trusses  were  made  by 
the  Wrought  Iron  Bridge  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  the  building 
was  erected  by  the  mechanical  department  of  the  railroad. 

The  designs  were  made  with  a  view  of  belting  a  zoo-horsepower 
Ames  engine  to  each  end  of  the  line  shafting,  which  is  in  three  sec- 
tions, the  middle  section  coupling  to  either  or  both  of  the  end  sections 
by  means  of  friction  clutches.  This  shafting  is  of  iron  and  was  forged 
at  the  shops  here.  The  clutches,  pulleys,  and  plummer  blocks  were 
made  by  Messrs.  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

At  present,  there  is  only  one  engine  installed.  It  was  made  by 
the  Ames  Iron  Works,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a  high-speed  auto- 
matic cut-off  engine,  having  a  cylinder  of  18  inches  diameter  and  16 
inches  stroke,  and  has  a  capacity  of  joo  horsepower  at  240  revolutions 
per  minute  and  80  pounds  initial  steam  pressure.  Its  total  weight  is 
40,000  pounds.  It  has  two  fly  wheels  78  inches  diameter  and  18 
inches  face,  which  are  belted  by  means  of  two  14-inch  double  leather 
belts  to  the  two  receiving  pulleys  on  the  line  shafting.  Besides  these 
receiving  pulleys,  there  are  three  transmitting  pulleys  belting  to  two 
lighting  generators  and  one  special  power  generator  for  an  electric 
pump. 

The  lighting  generators  are  continuous-current,  belt-driven  ma- 
chines, four  poles,  25  K.  W.  capacity  at  675  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  are  compound  wound  for  from  240  volts  {no  load)  to  250  volts 
{full  load).  They  were  made  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  of 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  The  special  power  generator  for  the  electric 
pump  is  of  the  same  type  and  style  as  the  lighting  generators,  having 
a  capacity  of  40  K.  W.,  and  is  compound  wound  for  from  500  volts 
(no  load)  to  600  volts  (full  load)  at  a  speed  of  700  revolutions  per 
minute. 

The  electric  pump  consists  of  a  Knowles  duplex  piston  power 
pump,  driven  by  a  50-horsepower  electric  motor  through  a  train  of 
gearing.  The  pump  has  two  water  cylinders  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  12-inch  stroke  and  at  a  speed  of  38^  revolutions  per  minute  has 
a  capacity  of  400  gallons  of  water  per  minute  through  10,000  feet  of 
6-inch  pipe  to  an  elevation  of  71  feet,  or  an  estimated  total  head,  in- 
cluding friction,  of  250  feet.  The  motor,  which  was  also  made  by 
the  General  Electric  Company,  is  shunt  wound  for  500  voits  and  has 
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a  speed  of  575  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is  bolted  to  a  bedplate 
directly  above  the  crosshead  guides.  The  speed  is  reduced  and 
power  transmitted  to  the  crank  pins  by  means  of  a  double  reduction 
gearing,  and  the  crank  pins  are  connected  to  the  pistons  by  means 
of  connecting  rods.  The  pumping  station  is  situated  2  miles  from 
the  power  station,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Escondido.  Hereto- 
fore, the  pumping  has  always  been  done  by  means  of  steam  pumps, 
but  the  coal  had  always  to  be  hauled  by  wagon  from  the  side  track 
on  the  railroad,  which  is  1,500  feet  from  the  pump  house. 

The  transmission  line  consists  of  two  No,  00  B.  &  S.  weatherproof 
wires  and  one  No.  8  B.  &  S,  weatherproof  wire.  This  No.  8  wire  is  to 
permit  of  the  motor  being  started  from  the  power  station  by  means 
of  a  starting  rheostat.  The  starting  rheostat  has  an  automatic  mag- 
netic locking  device,  by  means  of  which,  if  the  motor  field  circuit 
should  become  broken  at  any  time,  the  main  circuit  will  be  broken 
before  damage  can  be  done  to  either  the  motor  or  the  dynamo. 

The  wiring  for  lights  is  on  the  Edison  three-wire  system,  and  the 
present  installation  is  about  six  hundred  i6-candlepower  incandescent 
lamps  and  twenty-four  Thomson  93'  incandescent  arc  lamps.  The 
lighting  generators  are  connected  to  the  outside  lines  of  the  lighting 
system  and  the  balancing  load  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  motor 
generator  set  consisting  of  a  5  K.  W.  250-voU  motor  coupled  to  a  5 
K.  W.  i2s-volt  generator,  and  this  generator  is  connected  to  the  side 
of  the  system  which  is  overbalanced. 

The  main  feeders  for  the  lighting  system  consist  of  two  0000  B. 
&  S.  and  one  No.  o  B.  &  S.  conductors  running  to  a  point  900  feet 
north  of  the  station,  where  the  size  of  copper  is  reduced  and  branches 
off  in  three  directions.  The  arc  lamps  are  wired  in  series  of  four, 
and  the  lines  are  run  into  the  power  station  so  as  to  be  controlled 
from  there. 

The  switch  board  is  of  marbleized  slate,  with  the  suitable  switches, 
circuit  breakers  for  each  dynamo,  and  Weston  round  dial  instruments 
mounted  thereon.  It  was  built  by  Messrs.  Eyanson  &  Armpriester, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  25  K.  W.  General  Electric  slow-speed  250-volt  motor  is  to  be 
installed  in  the  foundry,  the  work, of  installation  being  now  under 
way.  Power  is  now  supplied  by  means  of  a  steam  engine,  the  steam 
line  running  underground  and  having  a  length  of  550  feet.  The 
conductors  for  the  motor  will  consist  of  two  No.  00  B.  &  S.  rubber- 
covered  cables,  placed  on  a  pole  line.  The  lighting  generators  will 
supply  current  for  this  motor.  This  motor  will  supply  power  for  the 
blower,  hoist,  rattlers,  etc. 

The  boiler  house,  from  which  steam  is  now  supplied  to  the  foundry, 
carpenter  shop,  machine  shop,  and  blacksmith  shop,- is  15  feet  distant 
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from  the  power  house  and  contains  three  horizontal  75-horsepower 
return-flue  boilers,  carrying  a  pressure  of  80  pounds  per  square  inch. 
No  additions  to  this  steam  plant  will  be  made  at  present,  as  it  will  be  of 
sufficient  capacity  for  the  200- horsepower  engine  in  the  power  station 
when  the  smaller  steam  engines  throughout  the  shops  are  replaced 
by  electric  motors  and  the  long  steam  lines  replaced  by  copper  cables. 
Samuf.l  M.  Simmons, 
PlEDRAS   Nerras,  February  24,  iSgj.  Consul. 


THE   REGION   OF   THE   YANGTZE   KIANG. 

In  submitting  the  appended  report,  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to 
give  the  most  accurate  information.  For  much  of  it,  so  far  as  trade 
statistics  are  concerned,  I  am  indebted  to  the  very  elaborate  returns 
made  quarterly  by  the  imperial  maritime  customs,  to  the  statements 
of  merchants,  and  especially  to  the  notes  of  travelers  whose  correct- 
ness may  be  relied  upon. 

The  whole  trade  of  the  Yangtze  Valley,  inhabited  by  a  popula- 
ti.)n  of  over  100,000,000,  is  conveyed  on  this  mighty  river  and  the 
great  bulk  passes  inward  and  outward  through  Shanghai.  The 
treaty  ports  on  the  river  are  the  collecting  centers  toward  which  ex- 
ports flow  from  the  provinces,  while  the  imports  are  received  in 
Shanghai  and  thence  carried  by  local  steamers  and  lorchas  to  the 
various  distributing  centers  on  the  river,  of  which  Chinliiang  is  by 
no  means  the  least. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Yangtze  Kiang,  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
highways,  plays  the  most  important  part  in  the  enormous  traffic  car- 
ried on  in  central  China.  A  description  of  this  river  should  there- 
fore take  precedence  in  any  article  on  trade,  and  I  purpose  dealing 
with  it  first. 

The  Yangtze,  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Min  River, 
is  called  by  another  name,  the  "Kinsha"  (golden  sands),  and  only 
assumes  its  best-known  appellation  after  swelling  to  most  respectable 
proportions  on  its  junction  with  the  Tachung  and  Min  rivers,  when 
half  of  its  course  to  the  ocean  is  already  completed.  The  actual 
source  of  the  great  river  is  a  somewhat  debatable  question.  Each 
of  three  branches,  all  rising  in  the  Kuenlun  Mountains,  in  northern 
Thibet,  about  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  nine- 
tieth degree  of  east  longitude,  seems  to  have  an  equally  good  claim 
to  the  distinction ;  but  the  honor  is  usually  assigned  to  the  Yamisitsu 
Ulanmuren,  whose  source  is  situated  farthest  from  the  north.  It  is 
a  singular  circumstance  that  nature  should  have  placed  the  sources 
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of  three  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  world  in  such  close  proximity — 
the  Yangtze  Kiang,  the  Hoang-Ho  (Yellow  River),  and  the  Brahma- 
pootra; but  the  fact  is  easily  explained  by  the  enormous  extent  of 
the  watershed  which  is  drained  by  them  and  their  numberless  tribu- 
taries. 

For  some  500  miles  from  its  source,  the  Yangtze  flows  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  until  it  reaches  the  borders  of  Yun-nan,  of  which 
province,  for  some  250  miles,  it  forms  the  northern  boundary.  Few 
towns  of  any  importance  are  found  on  its  banks  till  reaching  Yun- 
nan, but  its  great  value  as  a  highway  of  traffic  then  begins  to  be 
recognized  and  several  populous  cities  are  found  even  before  its 
junction  with  the  Tachung  River.  About  100  miles  above  this  point, 
it  takes  first  an  easterly  and  then  a  northerly  bend,  forming  a  wide 
loop,  which  is  for  some  200  miles  or  more  the  boundary  between 
Yun-nan  on  the  south  and  Szechuen  on  the  north,  after  which,  in  its 
course  northeastward  through  the  latter  province,  it  is  joined  by  the 
Min  River.  This  is  one  of  its  principal  tributaries,  rising  in  eastern 
Thibet,  just  over  the  borders  of  Szechuen,  and  flowing  through  the 
very  center  of  that  rich  and  populous  province  until  it  empties  into 
the  Yangtze. 

Cheng-tu,  the  capital  of  Szechuen,  and  Kia-ting,  also  a  great 
center  of  commerce,  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  this  1  iver,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  Min  and  the  Yangtze  stands  the  great  emporium  of 
Suchow-fu,  not  the  populous  and  well-known  commercial  capital  of 
Kiang-su,  but  a  namesake  of  somewhat  less  weakh  and  splendor. 
Several  other  larger  towns  are  found  after  passing  Suchow-fu,  but 
they  are  not  at  present  of  any  commercial  importance.  Between 
Suchow-fu  and  Chungking  the  river  winds  between  mountain  ranges ; 
thence  it  flows  easterly  till  it  reaches  the  Yellow  Sea,  a  distance  of 
over  1,500  miles,  and  although  at  the  present  time  steamers  proceed 
no  further  than  Ichang,  a  distance  of  983  miles  from  Shanghai,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  j'ears  specially  constructed  steamers 
will  be  able  to  reach  Suchow-fu  and  far  beyond.  For  some  distance 
above  Chungking,  where  shingle  beds  are  found,  the  deposits  are 
washed  for  gold,  and  though  this  is  done  on  a  small  scale  at  present, 
the  opening  of  the  country  will  lead  to  further  development.  Lime 
and  coal  are  also  found  in  large  quantities  close  to  the  river,  but  the 
present  primitive  methods  of  working  yield  no  results  commensurate 
to  the  mineral  wealth  which  no  doubt  will  be  discovered  in  the  near 
future. 

The  first  treaty  port  on  the  head  waters  is  Chungking,  1,250  miles 
from  Shanghai,  which  was  declared  an  open  port  in  March,  1891, 
and  may  be  called  from  its  importance  the  western  capital  of  China. 
Steam  navigation  with  that  port  is  possible  with  steamers  specially 
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constructed  after  the  American  pattern,  with  stern  wheels  of  great 
propelling  power,  light  draft,  and  good  cargo  and  passenger  accom- 
modations. An  attempt  was  made  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
port  by  an  enterprising  business  firm  to  accomplish  the  task.  A 
steamer  was  built  of  the  stern-wheel  type,  and  made  her  way  to 
Ichang  without  difficulty.  Then  the  trouble  commenced.  With 
characteristic  stubbornness,  the  Chinese  offered  objections  at  every 
point  until  the  question  was  finally  settled  by  an  agreement  that  no 
foreign  steam  vessels  were  to  go  beyond  Ichang  until  Chinese  steamers 
had  first  taken  advantage  of  the  privilege,  and  that  stipulation,  of 
course,  as  every  one  foresaw,  put  a  most  effectual  stop  to  any  further 
advance  for  the  time.  The  treaty  of  commerce  lately  concluded 
between  Japan  and  China  appears  to  have  placed  the  subject  of  steam 
navigation  of  inland  waters  on  a  sounder  footing,  and  we  shall  prob- 
ably soon  hear  of  renewed  and  successful  efforts  to  reach  Chungking 
by  steamer.  The  trade  of  the  port  is  greatly  increasing  and  the  late 
war  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  effect  in  checking  the  advance, 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  distance  from  the  scene  of  operations. 

The  local  value  of  imports  in  1894  was  5,376,953  haikwan  taels,* 
and  of  exports  5,686,912  haikwan  taels,  a  total  increase  of  j, 000,000 
haikwan  taels  over  1893.  For  1895  the  figures  are:  Total  imports, 
6,376,145  haikwan  taels;  total  exports,  7,264,104  haikwan  taels,  or 
an  increase  of  23  per  cent  over  1894.  The  export  of  native  opium 
is  the  item  in  which  the  greatest  increase  has  taken  place,  the  value 
of  that  drug  exported  rising  from  530,939  haikwan  taels  in  1893  to 
1,582,707  haikwan  taels  in  1S94  and  to  2,900,000  haikwan  taels  in 
1895.  No  less  than  11,779  piculs  (picul=  133^-3  pounds)  were  exported 
in  the  latter  year,  and  as  there  appears  to  be  practically  no  limit  to 
the  production,  this  increase  will  probably  continue  from  year  to  year 
until  the  foreign  opium  is  driven  wholly  out  of  the  market. 

The  whole  of  this  trade  is  carried  on  in  junks,  Chinese  owned 
and  chartered  by  foreign  firms,  of  which  the  latter  have  by  far  the 
greater  share;  but  the  difficulties  of  navigation  must  always  render 
precarious  the  transit  by  water  from  Chungking  to  Ichang  and  vice 
versa.  Below  Chungking  are  the  Yangtze  Gorges — those  danger- 
ous rapids  so  graphically  described  in  Mr.  Archibald  Little's  book. 
Through  the  Yangtze  Gorges — which  have  to  be  passed  by  the 
junks,  both  inward  and  outward  bound.  The  outward  journey  to 
Ichang  is  made  in  from  seven  to  nine  days,  but  the  inward  journey  to 
Chungking  occupies  anywhere  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  river  and  the  number  of  accidents.  Steam  navi- 
gation win  minimize  the  danger,  but  the  risks  will  always  be  great. 
The  state  of  the  river  in  summer  is  a  very  serious  consideration. 
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owing  to  the  numerous  sudden  rises  caused  by  freshets,  how  seri- 
ous may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  at  Ichang,  from  the  i7th  to  the 
30th  of  July,  1895.  the  water  rose  from  Ji  feet  to  81  feet  and  sub- 
sided as  rapidly  during  the  next  four  days,  and  in  one  day  in  the 
middle  of  August  of  the  same  year  it  rose  again  from  35  feet  to  75 
feet  and  subsided  again  as  quickly.  Numbers  of  junks  are  wrecked 
every  year  on  the  countless  rocks  obstructing  the  river  bed,  and  the 
delay  and  loss  of  cargo,  and  very  often  the  loss  of  life  of  passengers 
and  boatmen,  make  up  a  formidable  list  of  calamities. 

After  braving  all  the  dangers  of  navigation,  the  traveler  at  last 
arrives  at  that  haven  of  rest,  Ichang,  in  the  province  of  Hupeh. 

The  port  of  Ichang  was  opened  in  1877  in  the  belief  that  it  would 
become  an  important  place  of  transshipment.  It  is  situated  983  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  and  about  12  miles  below  the  gorges. 
The  volume  of  business  has  increased  enormously  since  its  opening. 
It  is  the  final  port  of  destination  for  steamers.  There  are  three  com- 
panies running  vessels  locally  between  Hankow  and  Ichang.  The 
gross  value  of  the  trade  in  1895  was  2,682,268  haikwan  taels  over 
the  previous  year.  All  exports  from  Chungking  are  carried  to  Ichang 
in  foreign-chartered  and  native-owned  junks,  which,  on  their  return 
journey,  carry  the  Ichang  imports  to  Chungking,  and  so  long  as 
there  is  no  direct  steam  navigation  above  Ichang,  this  state  of  things 
will  continue.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  opening  of  the  new  port 
of  Shahsi  would  make  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  volume  of 
transshipment  trade,  but  the  Ichang  customs  and  traders  do  not 
appear  to  entertain  any  serious  fear  of  competition.  It  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  shippers  would  prefer  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  direct  steamer  communication  with  Ichang  rather  than  break 
the  journey,  with  all  the  consequent  loss  of  time  and  increase  of 
trouble  and  expense,  by  transshipping  goods  destined  for  the  western 
markets  into  junks  at  Shahsi. 

Large  "godowns"  have  been  built  at  Ichang  for  the  storage  of 
goods  in  transit,  and  the  increase  in  trade  has  caused  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  junks  and  expert  trackers  employed, 
and  the  latter  especially  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  both  in  the  matter 
of  steam  navigation  above  and  transshipment  of  cargo  below  Ichang. 
It  is  from  these  men,  in  fact,  that  the  most  serious  and  determined 
opposition  may  be  expected  in  the  matter  of  steam  navigation,  since 
that  would  deprive  them  entirely  of  what  is  at  present  a  remunerative 
but  dangerous  employment.  In  the  case  of  transshipment,  any  junks 
arriving  at  Ichang  from  below  have  to  change  crews  at  that  port — a 
serious  item  of  expense  for  shippers — and  from  present  appearances 
the  chances  of  a  continuance  of  existing  arrangements  are  decidedly 
in  favor  of  Ichang.      The  actual  import  and  export  trade  of  Ichang 
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is  comparatively  small,  but  is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  net 
imports  in  1895  amounted  in  value  to  1,017,297  haikwan  taels,  an  in- 
crease of  71,000  haikwan  taels  over  1894;  and  the  value  of  the  exports 
was  525,057  haikwan  taels,  or  175,000  haikwan  taels  more  than  1894. 
Opium  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  province  north  of  Ichang,  but  the 
greater  part  of  this  finds  its  way  to  Shahsi  by  inland  waterways. 

Great  hopes  are  entertained  of  eventually  being  able  to  work 
profitably  the  extensive  coal  fields  found  near  Chang  Yang  and  Pa- 
tung,  in  Hupeh  province,  and  a  commission  of  French  experts  visited 
the  former  in  the  autumn  of  1895  under  the  auspices  of  the  viceroy, 
but  the  coal  so  far  brought  to  the  port  has  been  found  unsuitable  for 
steamer  use,  though  that  from  Pa-tung  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
house  coal. 

The  great  river,  after  passing  through  the  gorges,  assumes  some- 
thing of  that  placid  appearance  which  is  one  of  its  principal  charac- 
teristics during  the  remaining  part  of  its  course  to  the  sea.  The  cur- 
rent is  still  swift,  but  good  anchorage  is  found  at  Ichang,  and  except 
during  the  freshets  in  summer,  both  steamers  and  junks  lie  there  in 
perfect  safety.  It  happens  sometimes  that  the  tremendous  rush  of 
water  through  the  gorges  during  a  strong  freshet  in  summer  has  not 
time  to  subside  before  reaching  Ichang,  and  on  such  occasions  there 
is  a  rise  of  20  to  30  feet  in  as  many  hours,  as  was  the  case  once  in 
1S94  and  twice  in  1895 ;  but  the  floods  subside  as  quickly,  and  owing 
to  the  greater  width  of  the  river,  it  involves  little  danger  to  naviga- 
tion so  far  as  the  larger  craft  are  concerned.  Below  Ichang  the  river 
broadens  considerably  in  consequence  of  the  physical  conformation 
of  the  country  on  both  sides,  and  though  there  is  always  in  summer. 
a  deep  fairway  channel,  navigation  becomes  somewhat  unpleasant 
(though  never  dangerous)  when  the  river  falls  and  reaches  its  lowest 
level  from  November  to  March.  On  account  of  the  sluggish  current 
and  enormous  quantity  of  silt  emptied  into  the  Yangtze  from  the 
numberless  small  rivers  and  creeks  on  both  sides,  there  are  many 
shifting  sand  banks  formed  in  the  river  bed,  especially  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  great  Tung  Ting  Lake,  and  it  is  often  necessary  for  the 
local  steamers  to  put  out  boats  and  sound  the  fairway,  the  steamer 
following  slowly  in  their  wake  till  the  shallows  are  passed. 

From  the  city  of  Tung-tsu  onward,  the  country  lies  to  a  great 
extent  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  it  is  only  by  enormous  em- 
bankments that  the  floods  can  be  kept  under  control  and  prevented 
from  submerging  the  land  for  miles  on  both  sides.  This  does  hap- 
pen occasionally,  and  the  loss  of  property  and  consequent  distress 
are  serious.  With  characteristic  carelessness,  the  embankments  are 
in  many  places  neglected  and  gradually  succumb  to  the  action  of  the 
river,  so  that  a  slight  freshet  will  cause  the  most  disastrous  results 
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The  trend  of  the  river  from  Tung-tsu  is  southeast  to  the  c 
of  the  Tung  Ting  Lake,  and  thence  northeast  to  Hankow,  and  in  the 
angle  formed  by  these  three  points  the  lowest  part  of  the  land  is  situ- 
ated. It  is  intersected  with  rivers,  creeks,  and  canals,  and  a  number 
of  large,  shallow  lakes,  all  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  triangle, 
some  of  considerable  size.  They  drain  the  immense  area  of  the 
province  of  Hupeh  and  empty  their  muddy  waters  into  the  Yangtze, 
chiefly  between  Yochow  and  Hankow,  adding  enormously  to  the 
bulk  of  the  mighty  stream.  The  general  width  of  the  river  below 
Ichang  is  800  to  900  yards,  but  when  it  is  joined  by  its  greatest  afflu- 
ent, the  outlet  of  Tung  Ting  Lake,  its  width  is  increased  twofold 
and  it  assumes  grand  and  imposing  proportions.  The  volume  of 
water  carried  to  the  sea  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  stated  that  im- 
mediately above  Tung  Ting  Lake,  where  it  is  less  than  half  the  size 
it  eventually  assumes,  the  average  volume  is  500,000  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

The  next  port  reached  after  passing  Ichang  is  Shahsi,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  about  90  miles  below  Ichang,  and  near  the  entrance  to 
a  canal  or  creek  which  connects  the  river  with  the  Tung  Ting  Lake. 
The  port  was  opened  to  trade  by  the  treaty  of  commerce  recently  con- 
cluded between  China  and  Japan  and  business  was  commenced  by 
the  imperial  maritime  customs  on  the  ist  of  November,  1896.  No 
statistics  are  yet  available  as  to  the  trade  done  at  the  port,  but  it 
always  has  been  very  considerable.  Much  of  the  products  of  the 
province  of  Hupeh  find  their  way  to  Shahsi  by  inland  waterways,  for 
which  every  facility  is  offered  by  the  numerous  canals  and  creeks, 
opium  being  the  great  staple  of  export,  and  the  junk  trade  is  very 
large.  Goods  are  transshipped  here  from  junks  to  river  steamers, 
and  so  far  as  that  trade  is  concerned  it  will  no  doubt  develop  with 
increase  in  production. 

The  course  of  the  river  below  Shahsi  is  tortuous.  Shallows  and 
shifting  sand  banks  cause  the  greatest  annoyance,  and  often,  in  win- 
ter, much  trouble  and  delay.  From  Sunday  Island  to  Kin-ho-kou, 
steamers  have  often  been  detained  for  days  and  weeks  until  a  sudden 
rise  in  the  river  gave  them  freedom. 

The  great  Tung  Ting  Lake,  the  largest  sheet  of  fresh  water  in 
China,  is  now  reached  on  approaching  the  city  of  Yochow.  All  the 
vast  accumulation  of  waters  in  the  province  of  Hunan  and  even  trib- 
utaries from  distant  Kweichow  and  Kwang-si  help  to  swell  the  vol- 
ume of  this  inland  lake.  Several  populous  cities  and  towns  are 
found  on  its  banks  and  a  large  junk  trade  is  done.  The  capital  of 
Hunan,  Chang  Sha,  situated  on  the  Siang  River,  which  empties  into 
the  Tung  Ting  Lake,  can  easily  be  reached  by  steamers  of  light  draft, 
and  almost  every  point  on  the  lake  and  many  of  the  rivers  which 
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empty  into  it  may  be  navigated  by  such  steamers  with  perfect  safety 
during  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year. 

The  route  of  the  ill-fated  Margary,  on  his  journey  up  the  Yangtze 
and  through  Hunan  and  Kweichow  to  the  northwest  frontier  of  India, 
lay  through  the  Tung  Ting  Lake  and  up  the  Yuen  River — its  largest 
tributary,  rising  in  far  Kweichow.  The  districts  in  which  most  of 
the  tea  for  the  Hankow  market  is  produced  are  situated  around  this 
lake,  chiefly  to  the  southward  and  westward,  and  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  it,  by  which  means  the  tea  can  be  carried  to  the  great 
central  tea  market  at  Hankow  with  little  trouble  and  a  minimum  of 

In  the  long  range  of  hills  extending  from  the  southern  point  of 
the  Tung  Ting  Lake  to  the  northern  borders  of  Kweichow,  anthra- 
cite coal  of  good  quality  is  found  in  large  quantities,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  finds  its  way  via  the  Tung  Ting  Lake  to  Hankow. 

The  city  of  Yochow-fu,  a  large  and  important  trading  place,  is 
situated  at  the  northeast  curve  of  this  vast  sheet  of  water,  at  a  point 
where  it  narrows  at  its  outflow  into  the  Yangtze.  Henceforward, 
the  volume  of  the  river  is  immensely  increased,  its  banks  open  to 
twice  their  former  width  and  the  turgid  waters  roll  sluggishly  in  an 
almost  direct  northeast  course  toward  Hankow.  A  number  of  creeks 
and  small  rivers  join  the  Yangtze  in  this  part  of  its  course.  Several 
lakes  of  considerable  size  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  river,  into 
which  they  overflow.  Just  above  Hankow,  the  river  is  joined  by  the 
Han,  one  of  its  largest  tributaries.  The  latter  rises  in  the  southwest 
portion  of  the  province  of  Shensi,  and  after  traversing  that  province 
in  an  easterly  direction,  it  enters  the  province  of  Hupeh  and  flows 
through  the  center  of  this  province  in  a  southeasterly  direction  until 
it  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Yangtze  immediately  above 
Hankow.  Many  towns  of  more  or  less  importance  are  situated  on 
this  river,  whose  waters  carry  to  Hankow  all  the  produce  of  this  rich 
province. 

Heavy  rains  and  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  mountains  of 
Hupeh  and  Honan,  through  which  the  Han  and  its  tributaries  flow, 
are  the  causes  of  frequent  and  serious  floods.  One  of  the  worst  oc- 
curred in  the  early  summer  of  this  year  after  a  long  rainy  season. 
The  news  of  the  rising  of  the  water  is  carried  by  fleet  couriers,  so  that 
craft  on  the  river  and  people  living  near  its  banks  usually  receive 
warning  in  time,  but  sometimes  great  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of 
property  result.  It  is  not  often  that  the  floods  reach  Hankow  with 
serious  consequences  to  the  town  or  neighborhood,  but  the  signs  of 
the  destruction  wrought  higher  up  the  Han  are  swept  past  the  town 
in  the  shape  of  dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals  and  the  wrecks  of 
boats  and  houses.     The  Han  River  is  navigable  for  its  greater  part, 
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and  steam  launches  with  strings  of  boats  in  tow  ascend  the  river  at 
nearly  aii  times  of  the  year  without  difficulty.  The  mouth  of  the  river 
at  its  junction  with  the  Yangtze  is  narrow  and  canal  like  in  appear- 
ance and  the  current  is  swift,  especially  when  the  river  is  high.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Han,  at  its  junction  with  the  Yangtze,  600  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  is  situated  Hankow. 

This  port  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  r86i  and  has  justified 
the  expectations  formed  by  the  early  settlers  as  to  its  future.  Its 
position  in  nearly  the  center  of  the  Empire  and  its  direct  connection 
by  water  with  the  remotest  provinces  have  combined  to  increase  its 
wealth  and  prosperity.  The  railway  facilities  which  are  contemplated 
will,  when  undertaken,  doubtless  lead  to  still  further  developments. 
Around  the  port,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  stretch  low-lying,  flat 
lands,  and  during  the  summer  months,  it  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence 
for  the  town  to  be  flooded  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  feet.  Locomotion  on 
such  occasions  is  only  possible  by  boats  and  sampans. 

The  front  road,  or  bund,  is  half  a  mile  in  length  and  is  a  fine  piece 
of  workmanship  in  stone,  40  feet  or  more  above  the  winter  level  of 
the  river.  The  paved  slope  of  the  bunding  is  provided  with  several 
flights  of  stone  steps  giving  access  to  the  river  at  any  time.  Hulks 
are  moored  off  the  bund  and  connected  with  it  by  means  of  landing 
stages  for  the  accommodation  of  river  steamers  plying  regularly  be- 
tvveen  Hankow,  Shanghai,  and  Ichang. 

From  the  date  of  the  opening  of  Hankow  to  foreign  trade,  it  has 
been  the  principal  market  in  China  for  tea.  To  the  production  of 
the  plant  in  the  surrounding  districts  this  port  owes  its  wealth  and 
importance.  The  black  teas  of  Hupeh  and  Honan  and  the  green 
teas  of  Anhui  and  Kiang-si  all  find  their  way  to  Hankow,  whence,  in 
May  {the  tea  season),  they  are  shipped  to  Europe  and  America.  In 
the  year  1896,  there  were  shipped  from  Hankow  to  England  and 
America,  238,000  chests  of  tea;  to  Russia,  603,212  chests.  That  the 
prosperity  of  Hankow  is  not  altogether  dependent  on  tea  is  shown 
by  the  customs  returns  for  1895.  The  other  native  products  exported 
are  silk,  oil,  tallow,  tobacco,  wax,  opium,  hides,  and  flax. 

The  net  value  of  the  imports  in  that  year  is  given  as  17,765,391 
haikwan  taels  ($14,077,732)  and  the  exports  as  29,256,745  haikwan 
taels  ($23,727,227),  which  shows  a  gross  increase  over  the  correspond- 
ing figures  of  1894  of  5,372,709  haikwan  taels  (S4'3S7t267). 

One  of  the  principal  industries  of  Hankow  is  the  manufacture  of 
brick  and  tablet  tea,  so  called  from  the  forms  in  which  it  is  molded 
and  which  greatly  facilitate  its  transportation.  Three  Russian  firms 
have  established  factories,  two  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  tea  and 
one  for  the  manufacture  of  tablet  tea.  These  are  made  from  the 
dust  of  the  various  teas  accumulated  in  the  handling,  manipulating, 
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and  packing  of  the  general  lot,  and  are  shipped  to  Russia,  where,  on 
account  of  their  cheapness,  they  find  a  ready  sale  among  the  soldiers 
and  pyeasantry.  They  are  sent  by  steamer  to  Tientsin,  thence  by 
camel  trains  throughout  the  interior  of  Manchuria,  Siberia,  and 
Russia.  Eighteen  million  pounds  of  these  teas  were  carried  by  this 
route  during  the  present  year  (1896).  Large  Russian  steamers  ascend 
the  river  in  the  tea  season,  load  with  the  superior  qualities  of  tea  and 
carrj-  them  direct  to  Odessa. 

Wuchang,  a  large  Chinese  city,  the  capital  of  Hupeh,  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Yangtze,  opposite  Hankow,  The  viceroy  of  the  two 
Hu  provinces  resides  in  this  city.  A  Government  mint  is  established 
here  with  foreign  machinery  and  under  foreign  management,  where 
silver  dollars,  2o-cent,  lo-cent,  and  5-cent  pieces  are  coined,  excellent 
in  design  and  workmanship.  These  dollars  are  far  superior  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  Mexican  coin  and  have  an  extensive  circulation,  but 
the  Mexican  dollar  has  become  so  well  known  among  the  people 
that  the  new  one  is  accepted  only  at  a  discount  of  5  per  cent.  A  large 
coUon  mill  has  also  been  started  at  Wuchang  under  foreign  manage- 

At  Han  Yang,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Han  River,  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  Hankow,  large  steel  and  iron  works  have  been  established 
to  work  the  iron  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Yangtze  at  Hankow  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuation  in 
the  depth  of  water  during  the  summer  months.  The  range  of  rise 
and  fall  averages  about  45  feet.  The  strength  of  the  current  varies 
from  3  knots  in  winter  to  6  knots  in  summer,  and  during  the  latter 
season  is  occasionally  dangerous  to  small  craft.  Below  Hankow,  for 
20  miles  or  more,  the  river  passes  through  extensive  districts  of  level 
land  intersected  by  many  creeks.  Large  villages  are  dotted  about 
on  what  are  evidently  artificial  embankments  of  unknown  antiquity. 
From  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  the  prospect  is  one  of  profound  and 
tranquil  loveliness,  as  of  a  land  whose  teeming  population  has  sud- 
denly vanished.  Outside  of  the  villages,  few  people  are  seen;  no 
busy  life  appears,  no  laborers  in  the  fields,  no  travelers  on  the  shore. 
The  current  of  the  river  is  sluggish  through  these  lowlands,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  tranquility  of  the  scene.  Here  and  there,  a  small  island 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  view,  and  at  long  intervals  of  distance,  a 
solitary  fisherman  may  be  seen,  slowly  lifting  his  wide  and  empty 
net.      It  impresses  one  as  part  of  an  old  world,  deserted  and  forgotten. 

The  Yangtze,  on  account  of  its  great  length,  its  fioods,  its  rapid 
rise  and  fall,  and  immense  deposits  of  silt,  the  frequent  formation, 
shifting,  and  disappearance  of  sand  banks,  according  to  the  season, 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  navigate.  Pilots  are  required  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  channel  in  all  its  changing  conditions  enables  them  to 
No.  20O 2. 
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cope  with  the  caprices  of  the  river.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  in  spite  of  all  its  vagaries,  the  river  never  silts  up  sufficiently  at 
any  one  point  to  cause  a  suspension  of  steamer  traffic,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  winter  months  that  there  is  any  trouble.  From  March  to  No- 
vember, vessels  of  the  deepest  draft  may  be  taken  to  Hankow  in 
perfect  safety. 

Thirty  or  40  miles  below  Hankow,  the  scene  suddenly  changes. 
A  bold  range  of  hills,  called  the  Pih  Lin  Shan,  400  feet  in  height, 
appears  on  the  southern  bank.  A  large  island  is  passed,  near  which 
is  a  rugged  group  of  rocks  bearing  the  odd  name  of  the  Six  Chickens. 
The  river  is  now  only  about  500  yards  across  and  the  current  is 
strong  and  swift.  Then  there  occurs  a  great  horseshoe  bend  near 
what  are  known  as  Wills  and  Grosvenor  islands,  both  of  which  owe 
their  origin,  it  is  thought,  to  the  low  level  of  the  surrounding  country, 
which  causes  the  river  to  spread  its  waters  over  an  immense  area  and 
by  the  slow  process  of  deposition  of  silt,  form  these  islands  and  di- 
vide the  waters  into  two  or  more  deep  channels.  When  these  chan- 
nels again  unite  at  the  foot  of  a  small  cluster  of  hills,  the  course  of 
the  stream  is  again  due  south  till  it  reaches  the  Su  Shan,  or  West 
Hills,  which  are  quite  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Here,  it 
is  deflected  east  and  flows  through  a  more  cultivated  and  populous 
country,  with  a  number  of  large  villages  on  its  banks  and  a  lake  or 
two  in  close  proximity.  One  of  these  is  connected  with  the  river  by 
a  canal,  and  there  is  some  appearance  of  former  prosperity  in  the 
ruins  of  a  high  pagoda  and  of  a  once  formidable  fort. 

Wong  Shan,  opposite  a  lat^e  island,  56  miles  from  Hankow,  is  a 
town  of  some  importance,  from  its  passenger  and  other  traffic,  and 
Wong  Shi  Kau,  another  large  town  several  miles  below,  is  the  outlet 
to  a  coal  mine  in  the  interior,  with  which  a  short  railroad  line  con- 
nects and  where  the  traveler  is  unexpectedly  confronted,  to  his  great 
surprise,  with  a  locomotive  and  a  coal  train  standing  on  the  bank. 
The  coal  is  carried  from  this  place  to  Hankow  by  lorchas  for  use  at 
the  mint  at  Wuchang  and  the  iron  works  at  Hang  Yang.  A  pictur- 
esque object,  some  90  miles  below  Hankow,  is  a  bold  bluff,  called 
Cock's  Head,  which  rises  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  and  is 
a  conspicuous  landmark  for  miles  around. 

Another  place  of  a  similar  nature  further  down  is  Split  Hill,  near 
a  large  creek  which  connects  with  another  extensive  coal  mine  some 
30  miles  in  the  interior.  The  mine,  it  is  said,  produces  excellent 
coal  and  is  capable  of  much  greater  extension  and  production.  Be- 
yond this,  almost  unbroken  chains  of  hills  stretch  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  rising  occasionally  to  an  altitude  of  900  feet.  No  stretches 
of  low  country  occur  until  the  important  town  of  Wusueh  is  reached. 
The  country  here  is  very  populous  and  highly  cultivated.     The  junk 
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and  lorcha  traffic  at  Wusueh  is  so  large  that  a  station  of  the  maritime 
customs  is  established  at  the  town.  It  is  a  busy  place,  where  all 
steamers  land  and  embark  passengers. 

On  nearing  Kiukiang,  there  comes  Into  view  the  fine  and  rugged 
range  of  the  Kinshan  Mountains,  rising  to  a  height  of  upwards  of 
4,000  feet,  some  10  miles  south  of  Kiukiang.  Recently,  a  large  area 
of  uncultivated  land  on  these  hills,  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  has  been  purchased  by  foreigners  and  parceled 
out  into  building  lots.  This  is  to  be  a  resort  where  the  foreign  resi- 
dents at  the  river  ports  may  escape  the  intense  heat  of  summer  and 
enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  the  fine  scenery  of  the  mountains. 

The  port  of  Kiukiang  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Yangtze,  450  miles  from  Shanghai,  and  close  to  the  prefectural  city 
of  the  same  name.  This  site  was  selected  on  account  of  its  proxim- 
ity to  the  extensive  tea-growing  districts  with  which  it  is  in  direct 
communication  by  way  of  Poyang  Lake  and  its  numerous  tributary 
streams. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  at  Kiukiang  in  the  year  1895  was 
5,199,355  haikwan  taels  ($4,216,677),  and  of  exports,  10,466,912  haik- 
wan  taels  ($8,488,656),  and  these  figures  show  a  marked  improvement 
over  those  of  the  previous  year.  Tea  is  the  staple  export.  A,iarge 
factory,  under  Russian  management,  is  established  here  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  tablet  tea,  which  finds  a  market  in  Russia. 

A  few  miles  below  Kiukiang,  the  Poyang  Lake  empties  its  clear, 
fresh  waters  into  the  yellow,  muddy  stream  of  the  Yangtze.  I  en- 
tered this  lake  a  year  or  more  ago  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Detroit. 
The  unheralded  appearance  of  an  American  man-of-war  in  these  un- 
familiar waters  caused  some  excitement  and  more  consternation 
among  the  primitive  dwellers  on  its  shores.  I  have  no  data  as  to  the 
dimensions  of  this  lake,  but  it  is  a  very  large  one,  receiving  as  it  does 
the  drainage  of  the  whole  province  of  Kiang-si.  At  its  entrance  there 
is  a  pretense  of  fortification,  and  near  it  a  massive  rock  rises  250  feet, 
crowned  with  a  graceful  pagoda.  In  the  lake  appears  a  tall,  conical, 
rocky  islet,  with  kiosks  and  shrines  clinging  to  its  precipitous  sides. 
Some  80  or  90  miles  further  up  is  located  the  busy  town  of  Kin-te 
Chen,  where,  for  centuries,  the  finest  porcelain  in  China  has  been 
produced.  It  finds  a  market  at  Kiukiang,  and  is  universally  known 
by  this  name.  The  potteries  are  extensive  and  employ  over  a  thou- 
sand workmen  continually. 

One  of  the  great  routes  from  Peking  to  Canton  was  formerly 
through  this  lake  and  the  Kan  River,  which,  running  from  the  moun- 
tains on  the  frontier  of  Kwong  Tung,  joins  the  lake  at  its  extreme 
southern  limit  and  makes  a  continuous  waterway  throughout  the 
whole  route.     The  black-tea  districts  lie  mostly  to  the  southeast  of 
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the  lake  and  are  reached  by  means  of  small  canals.  All  this  region 
is  highly  cultivated,  thickly  inhabited,  and  moderately  prosperous. 
Its  varied  products  find  their  way  to  the  Yangtze  and  add  to  its 
mighty  volume  of  traffic. 

Below  Kiukiang  and  Poyang  Lake,  the  country  becomes  low  and 
flat  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  despite  the  embankments,  is 
subject  to  frequent  inundations  during  the  summer  months.  Not- 
withstanding the  apparently  unfavorable  conditions  for  agriculture, 
the  population  is  dense,  and  every  portion  of  the  land  is  under  tillage. 
As  the  steamer  passes  these  monotonous  flats,  there  suddenly  comes 
into  view  in  the  middle  of  the  current  a  singularly  shaped  rock  300 
feet  high,  with  miniature  and  apparently  inaccessible  pavilions  and 
temples  upon  its  sides,  and  upon  its  very  summit  an  airy  pagoda. 
This  is  the  Little  Orphan,  so  called,  no  doubt,  from  its  utter  isola- 
tion. Eighty  odd  miles  below  Kiukiang,  on  the  north  bank,  is  Ngan- 
kin,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Anhui,  a  populous  and  busy  city, 
with  a  very  large  junk  trade.  A  hulk  is  moored  off  the  city  for  the 
convenience  of  steamer  traffic.  The  city  walls,  extending  a  distance 
of  about  2  miles  east  and  west,  come  close  to  the  shore,  and  on  the 
very  water's  edge  and  visible  a  long  way  off  stands  a  graceful  pagoda, 
famous  in  legend  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  building  of  its  kind 
in  China. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  here  and  for  many  miles  below  is 
diversified  by  detached  groups  of  hills  and  a  mountain  range  is  visible 
in  the  distance,  rising  some  3,000  feet  above  the  plains,  which  are 
said  to  be  rich  in  coal  and  other  minerals  not  yet  exploited.  The 
river  spreads  more  or  less  over  the  level  lands  on  the  right,  and  at 
some  places  is  at  least  4  miles  wide.  A  lake — Muken  by  name — 
appears  on  the  south  side,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  connected  with  the 
river  by  a  wide  creek,  which  seems  to  be  a  rendezvous  for  all  sorts 
of  small  craft.  Below  this.  133  miles  from  Kiukiang  and  a  mile 
inland,  is  the  important  town  of  Tatung.  The  green-tea  districts  of 
the  province  of  Anhui  are  situated  about  25  miles  m  the  interior, 
south  of  the  town,  and  this  adds  to  the  commerce  of  the  town,  which 
has,  in  addition,  a  large  salt  trade.  Innumerable  junks  are  anchored 
here,  and  do  a  large  business.  At  Barker  Island,  177  miles  below 
Kiukiang  and  distant  300  miles  from  the  delta  of  the  river,  the  first 
effect  of  the  incoming  tide  from  the  sea  is  felt.  The  daily  rise  and 
fall  at  springtide,  in  December,  is  only  6  inches,  but  is  quite  percep- 
tible and  sufficient  to  retard  the  current  in  the  river  channel. 

Wuhu,  197  miles  from  Kiukiang  and  240  miles  from  Woosung,  on 
the  right  bank,  is  the  next  treaty  port.  It  was  opened  to  foreign  trade 
by  the  Chefoo  convention  on  April  i,  1877.  The  native  city  lies  at  a 
distance  of  i  mile  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a.  wide  creek.      It  is  a 
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town  of  considerable  importance,  and  is  in  direct  water  communication 
with  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Anhui,  the  green-tea  districts  of 
Ning  Kwoh  and  Taiping,  the  silk  districts  of  Naniing,  and  other  cen- 
ters of  production.  The  produce  of  the  coal  mines  at  Chih  Chow  and 
Wild  Boar  HiUs  is  chiefly  carried  to  Wuhu,  whence  it  is  exported  to 
Chinkiang  and  Shanghai.  The  export  of  coal  in  1895  was  3,857  tons. 
During  the  winter  months,  water  fowl,  pheasants,  woodcock,  snipe, 
and  other  game  abound  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  is  a  favorite 
resort  for  shooting.  According  to  the  trade  returns  for  1895,  the 
net  imports  at  the  port  amounted  to  S,599-°SS  haikwan  taels  {$4,540,- 
834)  and  the  exports  to  2,673,925  haikwan  taeis  ($2,168,553).  It  is 
conveniently  situated  for  the  export  of  the  immense  quantities  of 
grain,  rice,  and  other  cereals  from  the  extensive  and  highly  culti- 
vated districts  of  Anhui  and  Kiang-su.  A  large  number  of  steamers, 
mostly  British,  call  at  Wuhu  in  ballast  and  load  with  grain,  peanuts, 
etc.,  for  the  southern  coast  cities. 

During  the  year  1894,  3,142,873  piculs  of  rice  were  exported  from 
Wuhu  to  the  southern  seaboard  cities,  many  British  and  other  steam- 
ers being  engaged  in  this  service.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Japan  put  a  stop  to  this  trade,  as  the  export  of  all  grain  was  prohib- 
ited. The  prohibition  was  removed  in  November,  1895,  but  the  rice 
shipments  were  transferred  to  Chinkiang  for  the  most  part,  and  have 
so  continued.  The  receipts  of  American  kerosene  oil  at  this  port 
decreased  in  1895  to  614,490  gallons,  from  810,256  gallons  in  1894, 
and  the  Russian  article  advanced  from  80,495  gallons  in  1894  to 
'9*.**S3  gallons  in  1895;  but  this  loss  seems  to  have  been  more  than 
recovered  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  1896,  as  the  receipts 
of  American  oil  during  that  period  were  no  less  than  1,089,410  gal- 
lons. Russian  oil  was  imported  during  the  same  period  to  the 
amount  of  378,100  gallons,  most  of  it  in  bulk,  by  tank  steamers. 
The  strong  and  deep  current  at  this  place  renders  it  difficult  for 
boats  to  make  their  way  to  and  fro  from  steamers  lying  in  the 
stream. 

From  Wuhu,  the  river  pursues  an  almost  due  north  course  for  a 
long  distance.  The  only  elevations  in  the  large  expanse  of  otherwise 
low  and  level  country  are  two  curious,  towering  rocks,  called  the 
East  and  West  Pillars,  rising  abruptly  from  the  banks  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  about  250  feet  high,  and  looking  like  gigantic  sentinels. 
Below  these,  on  the  south  bank,  is  the  ancient  city  of  Nanking,  194 
miles  from  Shanghai.  Although  not  yet  an  open  port,  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  French  treaty  of  1858  as  one  of  the  ports  on  the  Yangtze  to  be 
opened  to  foreign  trade,  and  its  opening  may  be  claimed,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  at  any  time.  Except  the  high  walls,  little  of  the  city  can  be 
seen  from  the  river. 
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Nanking  was  once  the  imperial  capital  and  the  most  famous  city 
of  the  Empire,  on  account  of  its  extent,  its  population,  its  wealth, 
and  the  number  and  elegance  of  its  palaces  and  temples.  To  its 
Tartar  conquerors  is  attributed  the  destruction  of  the  imperial  pal- 
aces, and  even  the  imperial  sepulchers.  Though  no  longer  the  capi- 
tal and  fallen  into  decay,  it  is  still  a  great  and  interesting  city.  Its 
walls  are  35  miles  in  circumference.  Nanking  is  celebrated  at  the 
present  day  for  its  manufactures  of  silk,  crape,  and  velvet,  and  of  a 
cotton  cloth  which  many  years  ago  was  popular  with  the  youth  of 
the  United  States,  known  as  "nankeen.  "  India  ink  is  also  manu- 
factured there  in  great  quantities,  together  with  a  beautiful,  thin, 
pithy  paper,  called  rice  paper.  It  has  also  some  reputation  for  its 
fine  porcelain  ware.  The  viceroy  who  governs  this  and  the  two  ad- 
joining provinces  of  Anhui  and  Kiang-si  has  his  official  residence 
and  viceregal  court  at  Nanking. 

Below  Nanking,  the  river  has  narrowed  to  a  width  of  not  over  half 
a  mile.  Its  course  is  now  northeast,  the  current  is  swift,  and  the 
channel  deep.  There  are  rocky  bluffs  on  each  side;  on  the  north, 
some  5  miles  away,  a  pagoda  is  seen  crowning  a  hill  500  or  600  feet 
high — a  prominent  landmark  for  a  long  distance  around.  From  this 
point,  the  course  of  the  river  is  due  east.  Shih-erh-hui,  25  miles  from 
Nanking,  on  the  left  bank,  is  an  important  salt  station.  A  vast  fleet 
of  junks  engaged  in  the  sait  trade  is  constantly  anchored  here. 
There  is  also  a  customs  station  and  a  cantonment  of  soldiers  to  keep 
the  turbulent  junk  men  in  order.  It  is  altogether  an  important  and 
busy  place.  Just  below  this,  the  Grand  Canal  of  China  joins  the 
Yangtze,  i}4  miles  above  Chinkiang. 

Twelve  miles  up  the  canal,  on  its  left  bank,  is  situated  the  old 
city  of  Yangchow,  Its  wails,  built  of  stone  and  brick,  20  feet  wide  and 
40  feet  high,  are  in  good  preservation.  The  city  is  alleged  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  been  founded  in  the  Hia  dynasty,  2205  B.  C,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  great  cities  of  China.  Like  all  of  the  cities 
in  the  region  of  the  Yangtze,  it  suffered  much  in  the  Taiping  rebel- 
lion, but  has  nearly  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  The  celebrated 
Venetian  voyager,  Marco  Polo,  relates  in  his  wonderful  book  of  trav- 
els that  the  great  Kublai  Khan  appointed  him  to  be  governor  of  this 
city  and  that  he  resided  here  three  years.  This  was  A.  D.  1282. 
His  description  of  the  city  is  meager,  like  most  of  his  descriptions, 
but  what  there  is  of  it  can  be  recognized,  and  local  tradition  quite 
upholds  the  narrative  of  the  traveler.  It  now  has  a  population  of 
between  600,000  and  700,000  souls  and  is  the  residence  of  many 
wealthy  mandarins  and  retired  officials,  and  is  regarded  by  all  China 
as  a  pleasure  city.  It  has  always  been  noted  for  its  beautiful  women 
and  furnishes  concubines  to  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  China. 
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The  Grand  Canal,  running  north  and  south  from  Peking  to  Chin- 
kiang,  was  constructed  by  Kublai  Khan  in  1189,  and  has  been  main- 
tained in  good  condition  to  the  present  day.  The  produce  of  the 
immense  alluvial  plains  of  Shantung  and  Kiang-su,  north  of  the  river, 
is  collected  at  Yangchow  and  shipped  in  junlis,  by  the  canal,  ti) 
Chinkiang  for  export. 

Chinkiang  is  situated  on  high  ground  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Yangtze,  almost  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal.  It  occu- 
pies a  position  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of 
commercial  and  strategic  importance.  It  is  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  river,  which  in  its  remaining  course  is 
navigable  without  risk  at  all  seasons  by  the  largest  ships  afloat,  and 
is  distant  from  the  ocean  only  154  miles.  It  is  the  first  open  port  on 
the  river,  and,  by  means  of  the  canal  and  other  important  waterways, 
is  in  close  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  province  of  Kiang-su 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Empire,  and  therefore  the  great  collect- 
ing center  for  export  of  all  the  rich  products  of  that  vast  are^  and 
for  imports  the  distributing  point  to  111,000,000  people. 

The  total  imports  in  1895  were  17,956,522  haikwan  taels  ($14,562,- 
739).  of  which  12,622,423  haikwan  taels  ($10,236,785)  represented 
foreign  imports  and  the  balance,  or  5,334,099  haikwan  taels  ($4,325,- 
954),  the  value  of  native  imports.  The  exports  in  1895  were  valued 
at  13,574,678  haikwan  taels  ($11,009,064).  These  figures,  when  com- 
pared with  1894,  show  an  increase  of  2,800,000  haikwan  taels  ($2,270,- 
800)  in  imports  and  no  less  than  8,800,000  haikwan  taeis  ($7, 136,800) 
in  exports.  The  export  of  rice  for  the  year  1895  was  4, 182,081  piculs 
(i  picul=i33^  pounds).  The  trade  of  the  port  has  improved  decid- 
edly. Taking  three  items  of  American  imports  only — drills,  sheet- 
ings, and  kerosene  oil — the  figures  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1895 
and  1896  are,  respectively:  Drills,  33,085  pieces  and  33,180  pieces; 
sheetings,  4,145  pieces  and  4,510  pieces;  kerosene  oil,  1,672, 590  gal- 
lons and  1,929,400  gallons. 

The  city  is  walled  and  spreads  over  a  large  tract  of  ground.  The 
walls  are  brick,  crenelated,  and  about  30  feet  high;  the  parapets  are 
pierced  for  small  arms.  Without  the  walls  and  stretching  from  them 
to  the  river  is  another  city,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  large  and 
populous  suburb.  The  population  of  the  city  is  estimated  at  250,000. 
Along  the  river  front,  about  a  mile  in  length  and  four  blocks  deep, 
is  the  British  concession,  where  the  foreigners  reside  and  conduct 
their  business.  The  British  and  American  consulates  are  just  outside 
the  concession.  The  city  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  had  its  vicis- 
situdes of  wars  and  sieges,  has  been  sacked  and  burned,  and  several 
times  rebuilt.  Its  position  at  the  great  bend  of  the  river  is  an  impor- 
tant one  from  a  commercial,  and  especially  from  a  military,  point  of 
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view.  The  name  signifies  River  Guard.  Its  forts  command  the  river 
approaches  and  defend  the  entrance  to  the  Grand  Canal. 

Chinkiang  is  the  best  situated  port  on  the  river.  Behind  it,  the 
country  rises  into  broken  ranges  of  picturesque  hills,  which  further 
back  assume  almost  the  dignity  of  mountains.  There  are  wooded 
slopes  and  well-cultivated  valleys.  There  are  several  ancient  temples 
located  in  the  midst  of  fine  groves  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills. 
Just  below  the  city  and  midway  in  the  stream  is  the  historic  Silver 
Island,  while  close  to  the  shore  above  the  city  rises  the  rocky  emi- 
nence known  as  Golden  Island,  crowned  with  a  gray  old  pagoda 
which  has  stood  the  storms  of  a  thousand  winters. 

During  the  war  with  Japan,  several  forts  were  erected  in  this 
vicinity.  Where  Silver  Island  divides  the  channel,  2%  miles  below 
the  foreign  settlement,  three  batteries  of  heavy  guns  were  placed, 
one  on  the  island,  one  on  the  bluff  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  other 
on  the  low  grounds  of  the  left  bank.  These  forts  command  an  im- 
mense sweep  of  the  river.  Twenty  miles  lower,  on  the  right  bank, 
is  Chu  Shan  Kwan,  another  commanding  position  where  strong  forts 
were  built.  At  this  point,  there  is  a  fierce  current  and  soundings 
range  up  to  2$  fathoms.  The  river  below  Silver  Island  spreads  and 
divides  into  several  branches,  intersecting  a  group  of  islands  that 
are  thickly  inhabited  and  well  cultivated,  but  subject  to  frequent 
inundations  during  the  summer  months.  The  banks  on  either  side 
are  low  and  the  width  of  the  river  is  in  places  fully  4  miles,  the 
course  being  due  east. 

At  Kiang-yin,  60  miles  below  Chinkiang,  the  river  narrows  to  less 
than  I  mile,  with  very  deep  water.  The  town  is  on  the  right  bank, 
on  rising  ground,  a  mile  distant,  and  between  it  and  the  river  are 
high  hills,  whose  steep  sides  touch  the  water.  They  are  very  strongly 
fortified  and  not  inaptly  termed  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Yangtze.  Every 
eminence  is  surmounted  by  12-inch  breech-loading  guns,  capable  of 
throwing  shells  to  every  point  from  which  an  enemy  might  advance; 
additional  batteries  of  10  and  6  inch  guns  are  planted  in  commanding 
positions,  protected  by  earthworks,  all  of  which  present  a  very  for- 
midable appearance.  There  is  a  passenger  station  at  this  place  where 
steamers  land  and  embark  passengers,  native  boats  for  this  purpose 
being  in  waiting.  From  Kiang-yin  eastward,  the  river  flows  through 
low  and  level  land  and  attains  a  width  of  from  2  to  6  miles. 

At  Tungchow,  25  miles  further  down,  the  last  passenger  station 
is  reached,  and  close  to  this  is  North  Tree.  A  large  buoy,  moored 
in  the  fairway  here,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Lang  Shan  Crossing — 
that  portion  of  the  river  dreaded  by  passengers  and  pilots,  as  naviga- 
tion after  dark  of  this  intricate  network  of  shoals  and  sand  banks  is 
utterly  out  of  the  question.     All  vessels  bound  downstream  anchor 
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off  North  Tree  to  await  daylight,  and  upward-bound  craft  time  their 
departure  from  Woosung  so  that  the  passage  can  be  made  in  day- 
light. Fogs  are  of  frequent  occurrence  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
during  winter,  and  on  the  approach  of  a  fog  everything  afloat  has  to 
drop  anchor  and  wait  patiently  till  the  weather  clears.  The  channel 
is  marked  by  buoys,  which  can  easily  be  seen  on  a  clear  day,  but 
absolutely  nothing  has  been  done  to  make  navigation  possible  during 
the  night.  Only  the  steamer  companies  and  customers  know  what 
loss  of  money  and  valuable  time  is  annually  incurred  by  the  utterly 
defective  marking  of  this  important  waterway,  traversed  by  upwards 
of  1,000,000  tons  of  shipping  during  the  year.  Nothing  could  be 
easier  or  simpler  than  to  place  an  adequate  number  of  buoys  from 
Woosung  to  North  Tree,  and  to  light  at  least  those  at  the  critical 
points  with  electricity.  Navigation  at  all  times,  except  during  fogs, 
would  then  be  perfectly  safe. 

Some  distance  from  the  Lang  Shan  Crossing,  Tsung  Ming,  or 
West  Island,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  divides  the  river  into  two 
branches.  The  northern  (z  miles  wide)  is  used  by  ships  bound  for 
northern  ports — Chefoo,  Tientsin,  etc.  The  southern  or  main  branch, 
the  fairway  channel  of  which  is  from  i  to  z  miles  wide,  runs  in  a 
straight  southeast  course  to  Woosung,  with  a  depth  of  from  6  to  10 
fathoms.  The  island  extends  northwest  to  southeast  a  length  of 
30  miles,  with  an  almost  uniform  width  of  6  miles.  It  is  low  and 
marshy,  with  a  dense  and  industrious  population,  but  subject  to  in- 
undation from  the  river  and  to  the  inroads  of  the  ocean,  to  which  it 
is  exposed  on  its  eastern  side.  The  river  at  Tsung  Ming  varies  from 
4  miles  near  the  north  end  to  8  miles  opposite  Woosung.  Woosung 
is  at  the  entrance  of  the  Huang-pu  River,  which  connects  Shanghai 
with  the  Yangtze  and  the  sea.  A  series  of  strong  and  heavily  armed 
forts  are  erected  here.  The  approaches  to  the  Yangtze  are  well 
lighted.  At  Gutziaff,  an  island  just  off  the  coast,  there  is  a  conspic- 
uous light  at  an  altitude  of  270  feet  and  a  telegraph  station  from 
which  arriving  steamers  are  signaled.  Two  light  ships,  the  Tung- 
skaw  and  Kintoan,  at  proper  distances,  mark  the  course  of  incoming 
steamers.  Here  the  Yangtze,  after  its  long  journey  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Thibet,  adds  its  tribute  to  the  sea. 

The  names  of  rivers,  towns,  etc.,  in  China  are  descriptive,  as,  for 
instance,  Hoang-Ho,  or  Yellow  River,  from  its  muddy  waters.  1 
can  find  nothing,  however,  from  which  to  derive  the  name  of  Yangtze, 
except  the  local  opinion,  entertained  mostly  by  the  literati,  that  it 
comes  from  the  city  of  Vangchow  (now  iz  miles  inland),  whose  walls 
were  formerly,  it  is  said,  washed  by  its  waters.  If  this  be  correct, 
its  course  has  undergone  a  remarkable,  but  not  unparalleled,  change 
during  the  last  few  centuries.      From  Chungking  to  the  sea,  it  is 
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familiarly  known   to  the  people  by  the  proud  name  of  the  Great 

The  Hoang-Ho  and  the  Yangtze,  emptying  into  the  ocean  their 
united  and  mighty  volumes  of  muddy  water,  has  given  rise  to  the 
name  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  In  the  north,  the  discoloration  extends 
across  to  the  Korean  coast,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  more 
than  loo  miles  toward  the  coast  of  Japan.  The  Yangtze  Kiang,  flow- 
ing almost  directly  east  from  Hankow  to  the  sea,  may  be  said  to 
divide  the  Empire  north  and  south  into  nearly  two  equal  parts.  All 
strangers  coming  to  China  are  at  once  impressed  by  the  magnitude 
and  majesty  of  this  river. 

Steam  navigation  of  the  Yangtze  was  opened  to  foreigners  in 
1856-57.  Owing  to  the  Taiping  rebels  holding  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  on  the  river,  there  was  little  development  of  business  up 
to  1864.  In  this  year,  Nanking  was  captured  by  the  imperial  troops 
and  the  disturbances,  which  had  hitherto  encumbered  trade  in  the 
Yangtze  Valley,  came  to  an  end.  From  this  date,  steamers  have 
run  regularly  under  American  and  British  flags,  the  termini  being 
Shanghai,  in  Kiang-su  province,  and  Hankow,  in  Hupeh  province, 
calling  at  the  intermediate  treaty  ports  of  Chinkiang,  Wuhu,  and 
Kiukiang.  They  carry  large  cargoes  as  well  as  foreign  and  native 
passengers,  all  at  very  profitable  rates.  They  also  take  native  pas- 
sengers to  and  from  a  number  of  intermediate  towns;  but  these  not 
being  opened  by  treaty,  they  are  not  allowed  to  load  or  discharge 
cargo  there. 

From  Hankow,  there  is  an  annual  export  of  tea  in  ocean  steamers, 
chiefly  under  the  Russian  flag,  and  from  Wuhu  and  Chinkiang  a 
continuous,  large,  and  increasing  transport  of  rice,  wheat,  and  other 
cereals  to  the  Kwong-tung  province.  These  cargoes  are  carried 
by  steamers  under  the  British,  German,  Norwegian,  and  Chinese 
flags. 

The  river  rates  of  freight  are:  From  Chinkiang  to  Shanghai,  40 
cents  (Mexican)  per  ton  of  40 cubic  feet;  from  Chinkiang  to  Shanghai, 
12  cents  (Mexican)  per  picul  of  1335^  pounds;  from  Chinkiang  to 
Hankow,  70  cents  per  ton;  from  Chinkiang  to  Hankow,  18  cents  per 
picul.  Passenger  rates  are:  For  foreigners  to  Shanghai  (156  miles), 
$12  (Mexican);  to  Nanking  (45  miles),  $9  (Mexican);  native  passen- 
gers to  Shanghai,  $1.20;  to  Hankow  (450  miles),  $4.80.  The  above 
are  barely  one-tenth  of  the  charges  of  the  earlier  navigation  days, 
say  up  to  1867. 

River  navigation  was  inaugurated  by  the  large  American  shipping 
houses  of  Augustin  Heard  &  Co.,  Olyphant  &  Co.,  and  Russell  & 
Co.,  together  with  Dent  &  Co.,  and  other  British  firms.  Most  of 
these  firms  were  dissolved  during  the  disastrous  trade  crisis  of  1865-66 
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and  their  steamers  were  bought  by  Russell  &  Co.,  who,  in  1867, 
founded  the  Shanghai  Steam  Navigation  Company,  with  a  large  fleet 
of  river  and  coast  steamers  under  the  American  flag.  This  company 
quickly  monopolized  the  whole  river  traffic,  both  for  passengers  and 
freight,  and  for  ten  years  ran  without  competition. 

In  1876,  the  China  Merchants  Steam  Navigation  Company,  a 
native  undertaking,  appeared  and  secured  a  good  deal  of  the  freight 
traffic,  and  at  this  time,  the  Shanghai  Steam  Navigation  Company  was 
dissolved  and  its  steamers  sold  to  the  native  company,  which  has  since 
continued  running,  with  a  short  interval  in  1884-85,  when  the  Franco- 
Chinese  war  necessitated  the  temporary  transfer  to  the  firm  of  Rus- 
sell &  Co. ;  since  then,  the  American  flag  has  not  been  seen  on  mer- 
chant steamers  on  this  river. 

Steam  navigation  on  the  river  is  now  practically  in  the  hands  of 
three  companies,  viz,  the  China  Navigation  Company  (British),  the 
Indo-China  Steam  Navigation  Company  (British),  and  the  China 
Merchants  Steam  Navigation  Company  (Chinese).  These  main- 
tain a  daily  service  between  Shanghai  and  Hankow.  Steam  connec- 
tion is  also  maintained  between  the  latter  port  and  Ichang,  the 
Chinese  Government  forbidding  foreign  steamers  to  run  further  up 
the  river. 

A  few  small  steamers,  all  under  the  British  flag,  ply  at  irregular 
times  between  the  river  ports  and  Shanghai,  but  offer  no  effective 
opposition  to  the  larger  lines. 

A  good  deal  of  freight  is  carried  by  semi-foreign  sailing  vessels, 
but  under  the  Chinese  flag,  which  are  known  as  lorchas. 

This  river  trade  would  be  capable  of  indefinite  development  were 
certain  restrictions  improsed  by  the  Chinese  Government  withdrawn 
and  the  whole  of  the  ports  thrown  open  to  foreign  intercouse.  Full- 
power  passenger  steamers  of  light  draft  are  wanted  and  could  be  run 
with  profit. 

To  the  most  casual  observer,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  resources 
of  this  mighty  river  and  its  affluents  have  been  but  slightly  exploited. 
The  riparian  towns,  once  thrown  open  unreservedly  to  foreign  com- 
merce, and  the  blighting  system  of  native  customs  exactions  regulated 
and  centralized,  an  enormous  development  of  trade  and  steam  traffic 
would  ensue. 

One  can  picture  the  Yangtze  bearing  numberless  steam  craft  of 
every  description  laden  with  valuable  products  of  foreign  and  native 
industry,  their  decks  crowded  with  passengers  from  the  teeming 
millions  of  the  adjacent  provinces;  the  cities  on  its  banks  densely 
populated  and  the  people  active,  happy,  and  prosperous;  foreign 
machinery  and  implements  developing  the  unlimited  resources  of 
their  fields  and  hills.     Railways  running  north  and  south  through 
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the  land  wilt  connect  by  means  of  steam  ferries  across  the  river; 
on  the  innumerable  canals  and  inland  waterways,  the  steam  passen- 
ger boat  will  supplant  the  tardy  and  unsafe  sampan;  specially  con- 
structed fast  passenger  steamers  running  frequently  during  the 
day  will  carry  their  human  freights;  and,  finally,  the  American  flag 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  once  more  be  proudly  and  prominently  dis- 
played on  this  great  waterway,  from  which  it  should  never  have 
withdrawn. 

This  prospect  is  but  a  logical  result  of  freeing  the  Chinese  people 
from  their  present  burden  of  taxation  and  opening  the  whole  country 
to  foreign  trade. 

A.   C.  Jones, 

Chinkiano,  January  s,  f^97-  Consul. 


NEW  TAXES   IN   MOZAMBIQUE. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  a  new  tariff  of  municipal  taxes 
and  licenses  has  just  been  proclaimed  for  Mozambique.  Business 
houses  are  obliged  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  customs  duties, 
taxes  upon  the  gross  value  of  their  respective  imports  and  exports  as 
follows:  Upon  imports  from  Portuguese  countries,  i  percent;  upon 
imports  from  foreign  countries,   i}4   per  cent;  upon  exports,    i    per 

AH  persons  exercising  any  trade  or  profession  must  pay  annual 
license  fees  and  the  cost  of  the  documents.  A  list  of  the  principal 
license  fees  for  this  port  and  for  Louren^o  Marquez  is  annexed. 
My  rate  of  exchange  in  compiling  these  fees  is  $1=^1,000  reis,  which 
I  consider  a  fair  average  rate. 

These  taxes  do  not  press  very  hard  upon  the  Portuguese  and 
natives  of  Mozambique,  as  very  few  of  them,  as  I  have  explained  in 
previous  reports,  exercise  any  trade  or  profession,  the  great  majority 
being  officeholders. 

The  foreign  merchants,  who  do  practically  all  the  business  of  this 
province,  are  the  people  who  have  to  pay,  and  they  are  very  indig- 
nant. Many  wil!  have  to  take  out  six  different  licenses,  as  shown 
in  the  pro  forma  account  annexed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  many  of  the  license  fees  at  Louren9o  Mar- 
quez are  exorbitant;  for  instance,  those  of  the  bankers  and  the  land- 
ing and  shipping  firms.  The  dealer  in  fresh  water  has  to  pay  $zoo  for 
his  license,  while  the  dealer  in  Kaffir  grog  pays  but  $15.  The  fresh- 
water dealers  are  generally  foreigners,  but  the  grogshop  keepers  are 
usually  Portuguese  or  half-breeds. 
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xHffi./  firsl^loit  annual  lUfnu  ftts  at  AfmamHque  an,/  al  /.ourrnfo  Marque:. 
Delagga  Bay. 


|&>    I  Unding.    ihipping. 

»  Ij      lighlmng  firm 

60  !,  Coal  dealer 

IS"    '  Editor 

ioo    !  Hotel  keeper. 


Following  is  a  pro  forma  account  for  municipal  taxes  and  licenses 
of  a  business  house  doing  a  general  importing  and  exporting  and 
steam  ship- agency  business  at  the  port  of  Mozambique: 

Tailt  A. — Municipal  toJict  an  imports  and  /xporls. 

Impons.  duly  paid  and  (ees,  including  3,000  tons  of  coal  (free),  $25,  000,  at 

iji  percent $375- o" 

Exports,  1,000  tons  peanuts  at  %Af>  per  Ion,  $40,000,  at  1  per  cent 400.  00 

TabU  B.— License  /er,. 

For  agent  or  factor 

For  chief  clerk 

To  sell  fresh  water. 

To  sell  coal 

To  be  agent  for  steamship  line  and  to  land  and  ship  cargo 

For  10  lighters  at  %\t  each 

Total I 


Taile  C— Stamps  ami  rmaluiiUi 
On  Table  A: 

Fee 

Stamps 

On  Table  B: 

For  six  licenses 

Stamps,  5  percent  of  $1,350 


Toul... 


MozAMBiQUK,  January  S,  iSgy. 
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BANKING   SYSTEMS   IN   SWITZERLAND. 

In  view  of-  the  popular  election  to  take  place  on  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, to  decide  the  fate  of  a  law  which  passed  both  houses  of  the 
Assembly  last  June  for  the  formation  of  a  Bank  of  the  Confederation 
(Bundesbank),  to  be  operated  under  the  supervision  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  beg  to  present  a  brief  description  of  the  existing  banking 
system  and  of  the  proposed  change. 


There  are  thirty-four  note-issuing  banks  in  Switzerland  of  four 
diSerent  classes,  viz: 

(1)  Discounting  banks,  five  in  all,  whose  capital  is  supplied  by 
the  issue  of  shares  of  stock  and  whose  operations  are  restricted. 
They  can  not  loan  money  upon  real  estate  securities,  while  all  the 
others  have  this  power. 

(2)  Cantonal  banks,  eighteen  in  all,  whose  capital  is  supplied  by 
the  cantonal  governments  under  which  they  are  operated,  or  by  the 
issue  of  their  bonds,  guarantied  by  the  cantonal  governments. 

(3)  Mixed  banks,  whose  capital  is  partly  supplied  by  the  cantonal 
governments  and  partly  by  the  issue  of  shares  of  stock. 

(4)  Joint-stock  banks,  whose  capital  is  supplied  by  the  issue  of 
shares  of  stock  and  whose  operations  are  unrestricted. 

These  banks  are  operated  under  the  federal  law  of  March  8,  1881, 
which  compels  each  to  have  a  paid-up  capital  of  not  less  than  500,- 
000  francs  ($96,500)  and  limits  the  maximum  issue  of  their  notes  to 
double  the  amount  of  the  shares  of  stock  issued  and  the  amount  of 
capital  supplied  by  the  cantonal  government.  They  are  all  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  federal  inspector,  who  is  officially  responsi- 
ble for  the  observance  of  the  law,  to  whom  monthly  and  annual  bal- 
ance sheets  are  sent,  as  well  as  weekly  statements,  all  of  which  are 
published  in  the  Swiss  Official  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Altogether,  notes  to  the  amount  of  201,400,000  francs  ($39,062,  zoo) 
have  been  issued  by  these  banks,  of  which  an  average  of  197,300,000 
francs  ($38,078,900)  have  been  in  circulation,  being  about  67  francs 
($12.93)  i"^^  capita  of  the  population. 

Fifteen  banks  have  reached  their  limit  of  circulation,  three  of  which 
have  a  circulation  of  24,000,000  francs  ($4, 632, 000)  each.  The  security 
for  this  circulation  or  issue  of  bank  notes  is  legally  provided  for  as  fol- 
lows :  Forty  per  cent  of  the  circulation  must  be  covered  by  a  reserve 
of  coin  (gold  or  silver)  by  all  four  of  the  above-mentioned  classes  of 
banks;  60  per  cent  of  the  circulation  of  the  discounting  banks  is  se- 
cured by  available  securities,  such  as  time  drafts,  bills  of  exchange, 
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readily  convertible  securities,  etc. ;  60  per  cent  of  the  circulation  of 
the  cantonal  banks  is  secured  by  the  guaranty  of  the  various  cantonal 
governments  and  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  available  securities;  60 
per  cent  of  the  circulation  of  mixed  banks  is  secured  by  the  deposit 
of  readily  convertible  bonds  and  other  available  securities;  60  per 
cent  of  the  circulation  of  joint-stock  banks  is  secured  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  mixed  banks.  Available  securities  mentioned  as 
security  in  part  for  the  issue  of  bank  notes  must  be  federal,  cantonal, 
or  foreign  state  securities. 

These  banks  conduct  a  general  banking  business,  /.  e.,  they  dis- 
count time  drafts  (promissory  notes  not  being  generally  in  use  here) ; 
receive  cash  on  deposit,  subject  to  drafts  by  check,  allowing  interest 
from  I  to  3  per  cent  per  annum  on  daily  balances;  loan  money  on 
collateral  security,  including  valuables,  such  as  precious  stones  and 
gold  and  silver  plate;  and  act  as  agents  for  individuals  and  firms  for 
the  collection  of  debts  and  the  payment  of  obligations.  In  the  last 
twelve  years,  the  average  profit  per  annum  made  by  these  banks  was 
a  little  over  10  per  cent  of  their  paid-up  capital. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pri- 
vate banks  in  Switzerland,  operating  under  the  "code  f^d^ral  des 
obligations"  of  January  1,  1893,  which  are  responsible  only  to  their 
creditors  and  their  stockholders. 

THE    PROPOSED   CHANCE    OF    SYSTEM. 

The  Bank  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  as  proposed,  is  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Berne,  to  be  invested  with  the  sole  right  to  issue  bank  notes, 
to  regulate  the  currency  of  the  country,  to  supervise  the  fiduciary 
affairs  of  the  several  departments  of  the  federal  administration,  to 
be  the  repository  of  all  Government  funds,  and  to  be  liable  for  all 
financial  demands  upon  the  Government.  The  Swiss  Confederation 
will  be  responsible  and  liable  for  all  the  obligations  and  contracts  of 
the  bank  and  its  branches,  which  it  is  authorized  to  establish  in  each 
canton  of  Switzerland. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  will  be  25,000,000  francs  ($4,825,000), 
divided  into  shares  of  10,000  francs  ($1,930)  each,  with  the  power  to 
increase  it  to  50,000,000  francs  ($9,650,000)  by  the  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Assembly.  Two-fifths  of  these  shares  will  be  offered  to  the 
several  cantons,  twenty-two  in  all,  respectively,  at  par,  in  proportion 
to  their  population,  each  having  a  right  of  participation  in  at  least 
ten  shares  of  the  capital;  the  balance  (three-fifths  shares)  will  be 
retained  by  the  Confederation,  together  with  any  shares  that  may 
not  be  taken  by  the  cantons. 

The  Bank  of  the  Confederation  will  have  the  right  to  acquire  the 
control  of  existing  banks  and  to  continue  them  as  branches,  after 
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changing  their  business  to  conform  to  its  own;  and  in  forming 
branches  it  will  give  preference  to  existing  cantonal  banks  and  to 
those  guarantied  by  the  cantons.  The  federal  treasury  will  supply 
the  capital,  say  15,000,000  francs  ($2,895,000),  by  the  issue  and  sale 
of  bonds,  to  be  provided  for  hereafter,  redeemable  only  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  Government.  The  cantons  supply  the  balance  of  the 
capital,  say  10,000,000  francs  {$1,930,000),  from  their  respective  treas- 
uries. They  can  not,  however,  be  liable  for  losses  beyond  the  extent 
of  their  participation  in  the  capital  of  the  bank.  No  others  are 
allowed  to  participate  except  on  account  of  public  funds,  federal  or 
cantonal. 

The  bank  and  its  branches  will  be  exempt  from  all  taxes,  but  will 
be  compelled  to  transact  all  financial  business  for  and  on  account  of 
the  Government  without  charge  for  their  services. 

The  operations  of  the  bank  and  its  branches  will  be  limited  to  the 
following: 

(i)  Discounting  drafts  on  Switzerland  of  not  exceeding  three 
months'  time  and  bearing  three  good  names. 

(i)  Purchase  and  sale  of  foreign  bills  of  not  more  than  three 
months'  time  and  bearing  two  good  names. 

(3)  Making  cash  advances  on  deposit  of  valuable  securities  for 
terms  not  exceeding  three  months,  all  shares  of  stock  excluded. 

(4)  Purchasing  for  its  own  account  the  bonds  and  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  Confederation  as  well  as  those  of  the  cantons  and  foreign 
states  which  are  made  payable  to  bearer  and  are  readily  convertible. 

(s)  Receiving  cash  deposits,  subject  to  check  drafts,  with  or  with- 
out the  payment  of  interest. 

(6)  Purchase  and  sale  of  gold  and  silver  in  any  shape  for  its  own 
account  and  that  of  others,  and  making  cash  advances  on  the  same 
as  security, 

(7)  Issuing  gold  and  silver  certificates  under  a  law  to  be  made  to 
govern  the  same. 

(8)  Making  transfers  of  cash,  payment  and  collection  of  indebt- 
edness for  and  on  account  of  others. 

(9)  Undertaking  the  safe-keeping  and  management  of  securities 
and  valuables. 

The  bank  may  issue  bank  notes  up  to  a  maximum  to  be  decided 
by  the  Federal  Assembly  in  the  following  amounts,  viz,  50,  100, 
500,  and  1,000  francs  ($9.65,  $19.30,  $96.50,  and  $193),  and  smaller 
amounts  if  found  necessary,  under  the  same  authority.  This  issue 
will  be  secured  by  a  deposit  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  amount  in 
gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  treasury  or  in  gold  and  silver  metal  at 
current  value,  together  with  other  valuable  securities  sufficient  to 
cover  the  entire  issue.     The  bank  will  be  obliged  to  redeem  its  notes 
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at  par  on  presentation  in  exchange  for  coin,  and  all  Government 
officials  must  accept  these  notes  at  par,  but  it  is  not  compulsory  for 
individuals  to  do  so,  unless  in  the  event  of  war,  when  the  Govern- 
ment may  find  it  necessary  to  compel  their  acceptance  at  par  by  all. 
The  accounts  of  the  bank  will  be  closed  at  the  end  of  each  year  and 
the  net  profits  appropriated  as  follows  :  (r)  Twenty-five  per  cent  will 
be  reserved  for  and  added  to  a  reserve  fund ;  (a)  3}^  per  cent  interest 
will  be  paid  to  the  Confederation  and  to  the  cantons  upon  the  capital 
supplied  by  each,  and  in  case  the  profits  may  not  be  sufficient  at  any 
time  to  make  this  payment,  the  deficit  may  be  drawn  from  the  reserve 
fund;  (3)  all  additional  profit  will  be  divided  among  the  cantoris  in 
proportion  to  their  population. 

The  reserve  fund  can  not  be  drawn  upon  for  any  other  purpose 
except  to  reimburse  the  bank  for  losses.  The  bank  will  be  obliged 
to  publish  weekly  and  annual  statements  of  its  assets  and  liabilities. 
The  Federal  Assembly  will  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the 
affairs  of  the  bank,  the  administration  of  which  will  be  under  a  bank 
council  of  twenty-five  members,  all  to  be  Swiss  citizens  and  to  serve 
four  years — fifteen  to  be  selected  by  the  federal  council,  two  of 
whom  will  be  appointed  president  and  vice-president,  respectively, 
and  ten  to  be  elected  by  the  participating  cantons.  Local  commit- 
tees and  directors  will  be  appointed  by  the  bank  council,  and  as  soon 
as  the  bank  goes  into  operation  its  notes  will  be  issued  gradually  and 
the  issue  of  notes  by  other  existing  banks  will  be  stopped  and  their 
outstanding  issue  called  in  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  every  three 
months,  requiring  two  and  a  half  years. 

ARGUMENTS    FOR    AND    AGAINST    THE    PROPOSED    CHANGE. 

As  the  time  of  the  election  approaches  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  State  bank  is  to  be  established,  the  general  interest  in  the  subject 
increases,  and  at  present  it  is  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  and  dis- 
cussion in  all  quarters.  There  is  strong  opposition  as  well  as  strong 
support.  The  former  seems  to  come  mostly  from  the  Antifederalists 
of  the  west  and  the  Ultraconservative  parties,  both  very  influential, 
commercially  as  well  as  politically,  who  generally  favor  cantonal 
rights  and  advantages  more  than  those  of  the  Central  Government, 
and  who  argue  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
of  the  country  for  the  Confederation  to  embark  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  given ;  The  administration 
would  become  too  bureaucratic  and  political  corruption  would  fol- 
low; the  credit  of  the  Government  would  be  injuriously  affected  by 
engaging  in  commercial  enterprises;  in  the  event  of  war,  a  Govern- 
ment bank  would  be  subject  to  sequestration  and  liable  to  plunder 
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by  the  enemy,  whereas  private  property  would  be  respected;  in  this 
event,  also,  the  present  system  of  banks,  established  independently 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  would  be  far  more  effective  than  a  central 
State  bank,  with  dependent  branches. 

The  support  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  Bank  seems  to  be  irre- 
spective of  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  socialistic  element,  which 
is  growing  rapidly  in  this  country  and  which  exerts  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  This  party  regards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  bank  as  the  first  step  in  the  suppression  of  private 
capital.  A  large  portion  of  the  business  community  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  lack  of  sufficient  currency  and  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
rate  of  interest  charged,  particularly  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
where  they  declare  they  are  forced  to  pay  unduly  high  rates.  The 
stability  or  solvency  of  certain  existing  banks  in  case  of  severe  finan- 
cial depression  is  also  distrusted;  therefore  a  change  is  favored. 
Etmelbert  Watts, 

HoRGEN,  February  4,  iSg^.  Consul. 
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The  wool  sales  for  the  year  1896  closed  December  24  and  will  be 
resumed  January  6,  1897.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of 
wool  sold  in  Victoria,  according  to  destination.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  only  a  rough  estimate  can  be  made.  The  table  will  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  various  divisions  of 
the  trade. 

Dislinalwn  of   Viilorian  wool  purc/iasfs  /ron,  Odoh/r  ,  lo  Dt^rmi/r  j,.  ,Sg6. 

Bald. 

United  States  and  Canada 35>cioo 

Yorkshire  and  Scotland 110,000 

France  and  Belgium 65.000 

Germany,  Auslria,  and  Switierland 48,000 

J«P«n .,«o 

Local  manufacturers,  scourers,  and  speculators 9.000 

Total 368.000 

In  comparing  these  figures  with  those  for  former  seasons,  the  most 
notable  change  is  the  great  quantity  bought  for  Yorkshire  and  the 
diminished  quantity  taken  for  Germany  and  for  local  scouring  and 
speculation,  especially  the  latter. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  bales  of  wool  sold  in 
the  Victorian  market  during  the  corresponding  period  (October  i  to 
December  31)  for  the  previous  fourteen  years: 
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Y<ar. 

Oflcred. 

Sold. 

.i"!-?:? 

J^^iTr,. 

134.854 

iaj.5S4 
.53.63. 

"94.467 

z% 

Bala. 

/Vr  ct»l. 

Zl : : z':z::'::z::z.:z::. 

■46,854 
184'??. 

j6?,664 

M-jog 

3.«Sl 

8,38s 

»<.834 

6.59» 

6.W7 

4.457 

The  following,  from  the  Sydney  Wool  and  Produce  Journal,  are 
the  official  figures  showing  the  business  done  in  Sydney  from  July  i 
to  December  17,  1896,  when  the  sales  were  suspended  for  the  year: 


Goldabrouicb.  Man  A  Co... 


Winchcombe,  Canon  ft  Ca, 

Panon]  Finance  Company.. 

New  Zealand  Loan  and  M.  A.  CotnpanT.... 
Hill,  Clarke  «  Co.. 


Campbell.  NiDimo  ft  Co.-.. 


The  sales  in  Adelaide  for  the  last  five  years  have  been  as  follows: 

Bales. 
189a- S4,3S0 


1894.- 
1S95... 
itrfi... 


..  63.063 
-  64,672 


.  80, 


797 


6a,  836 

At  first  sight,  the  Adelaide  wool  sales  for  1896  show  a  very  large 
falling  off,  but  this  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  smaller  clip  resulting 
from  the  drought.  It  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  com- 
pared with  an  exceptionally  good  clip  in  1895.  With  the  1895  figures 
left  out  of  the  calculation,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  season's  Adelaide 
sales  compare  favorably  with  those  of  previous  years. 

The  following  is  a  complete  statement  of  the  offerings  and  sales 
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of  Australian  wool  in  the  three  colonies  from  the  commencement  of 
the  season  to  the  Christmas  recess,  1896: 


Colony. 

Oil.™.. 

' 

67,.,« 

^,U, 

Sydney  {froi 

6l,«36 
607,186 

T 

The  above  sales  compare  as  follows  with  those  in  previous  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  season  to  the  Christmas  recess: 


Colony. 

<8q6. 

.S,5. 

'8w- 
Balti. 

,70.675 
64.672 

.895. 

.f^. 

=67.«« 
276,686 
6i,B36 
607,186 

304!8.3 
80, Tg? 
65e.36' 

Sou,. 

j68,»w 
63.^3 

»37.8S6 
M.3«o 

Total 

593.=«' 

6o5,98> 

.53.^3 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sales  to  dale  show  a  total  decrease  of 
about  50,000  bales  compared  with  those  of  1895,  each  colony  con- 
tributing. It  is,  however,  only  when  compared  with  1895  that  any 
decrease  is  shown.  This  year's  figures  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  1894  and  1893,  while  they  show  a  large  increase  over  those 
of  1892.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  relate  only  to  a 
portion  of  the  season  in  each  case. 

MINT    RETURNS. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  gold  received  at  the 
Melbourne  branch  of-the  royal  mint  during  1896,  as  compared  with 
•895: 


From- 

1895. 

7", 87a.  98 
39.394.67 

5'! '65.  J* 
.^,.,5.32 

.896- 

65!"54.8i 

.7.8s 

64,.64.gl, 

»S8.9* 

,S.,3' 
6.058.W 

T  taL 

1.. 86,9s.. S 

Melbourne,  January  j. 


Danizl  W.  Maratta, 
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THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    NORFOLK    ISLAND. 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  following  details  concerning  an 
important  change  in  the  island  constitution  which  has  taken  place  ; 
also,  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  state  of  the  island.  A  few  months  ago, 
an  alteration  in  the  existing  state  of  things  was  foreshadowed,  but  as 
no  intimation  came  from  headquarters  (the  governor  of  New  South 
Wales  holding  a  separate  commission  as  governor  of  Norfolk  Island) 
to  the  island  executive,  no  action  could  be  taken.  On  January  3,  a 
paragraph  in  a  Sydney  paper  aroused  the  inhabitants.  Meetings 
were  held  in  which  they  unanimously  declined  to  be  severed  from  the 
British  authorities  and  to  go  under  New  South  Wales.  It  was  finally 
resolved  to  send  the  chief  magistrate  and  a  delegate  to  Sydney  to  in- 
terview the  governor.  On  February  11,  the  delegates  departed  in 
the  island  schooner  for  Sydney,  but  the  day  after,  without  any  pre- 
vious intimation,  the  British  war  ship  Royalist  arrived  from  Sydney 
with  a  commission  from  his  excellency  the  governor  on  board.  This 
caused  excitement,  but  Mr.  lono  Quintal,  the  first  councilor,  who 
was  acting  magistrate,  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  A  public  meet- 
ing was  at  once  called,  at  which  Mr.  C.  Oliver  and  his  suite  appeared 
and  at  which  his  commission  from  the  governor  was  read.  The  gov- 
ernor gave  him  plenary  power  to  make  searching  inquiry. 

The  first  act  of  the  commissioner  was  to  nullify  the  election  of 
magistrates  and  call  for  a  new  election,  because  the  magistrate  did 
not  carry  out  the  governor's  mandate  which  disfranchises  all  persons 
in  arrears  for  school  and  doctor's  fees.  The  magistrate  and  council- 
ors were  reelected  by  large  majorities,  so  the  situation  in  this  respect 
remained  unchanged.  Another  public  meeting  was  called,  in  which 
the  commissioner  addressed  the  community  at  some  length,  telling 
the  people  plainly  of  their  alleged  failings  and  also  that  a  change 
was  necessary.  After  remaining  two  weeks  on  the  island  making 
inquiries  and  examining  the  books,  the  commission  finally  departed 
in  the  Royalist,  which  had  returned  for  them. 

The  chief  magistrate  and  his  co-delegate  were  not  successful  in 
their  mission.  They  had  several  interviews  with  his  excellency,  but 
nothing  was  accomplished,  as  the  governor  had  apparently  already 
made  up  his  mind.  The  magistrate  brought  back  with  him  a  docu- 
ment which  he  was  ordered  to  read  within  two  weeks  after  his  arrival 
home.  The  document  stated  that  in  consequence  of  disregard  of 
the  laws,  it  was  his  excellency's  intention  to  appoint  a  resident  mag- 
istrate to  supersede  the  present  executive,  and  that  he  himself  would 
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visit  the  island  very  soon,  when  the  changes  contemplated  would  be 
made.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  9th  of  November  following 
that  the  governor  was  able  to  come.  On  that  date,  he  left  Sydney 
in  the  war  ship  Kaioomba  for  Norfolk  Island  and  was  accompanied 
by  Colonel  Spalding,  the  new  chief  magistrate  and  his  aid-de-camp. 
The  vessel  arrived  at  Norfolk  Island  early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th. 
His  excellency  received  a  very  good  reception  from  the  people,  who 
had  assembled  in  large  numbers.  There  was  a  public  meeting  at  3 
o'clock  the  same  afternoon  at  which  his  excellency  and  Colonel 
Spalding,  several  officers  from  the  man-of-war,  and  a  bodyguard 
were  present,  all  in  full  uniform,  the  war  ship  at  the  same  time  fir- 
ing a  salute.  The  proceedings  took  place  in  the  court-house  and 
were  brief  in  the  extreme.  His  excellency  began  with  the  following 
speech : 

Gentlemen:  This  meeting  is  called  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  a  new  act 
altering  the  constitution  of  the  island  and  for  other  purposes.  Before,  however,  I 
read  the  act  I  will  stale  in  a  few  words  the  causes  of  the  steps  now  taken.  During 
the  last  (ive  years  reports  of  the  unsatisfactory  administration  of  justice  in  Norfolk 
Island  have  from  time  to  lime  reached  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  who,  by 
an  order  in  council  of  the  34th  of  June,  1856,  is  appointed  governor  of  Norfolk 
Island.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  facts,  commissioners  were  appointed  in  1894 
and  again  in  1S96  to  visit  Norfolk  Island  and  report  generally  as  to  the  slate  of 
affairs  ihere.  and  more  especially  as  to  the  adminiBtralion  of  justice.  The  reports 
of  these  commissioners  agree  in  finding  that  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  island 
have  not  been  observed  with  proper  loyally  and  respect,  and  that  [he  administra- 
tion of  the  law  has  been  unsatisfactory.  Under  these  circumstances.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has  decided  to  appoint  a  resident  magistrate,  with  powers  defined  under 
the  laws  of  Norfolk  Island,  proclaimed  on  the  14th  of  November.  1896.  Colonel 
Spalding,  C.  M.  G.,  New  South  Wales  Artillery,  retired  list,  has  been  oflered  and 
has  accepted  the  office.  The  object  sought  is  to  secure  the  impartial  administration 
of  justice,  while  leaving  the  local  and  municipal  affairs  of  the  island  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a  council  representing  the  inhabitants.  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  Norfolk  Island  settlement  originally  formed  part  of  Che  administrative  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  that  the  legal  business  of  the  island  and  the  registration 
of  all  land  titles  and  transfers  have  uniformly  been  conducted  by  the  Government 
departments  at  Sydney,  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  decided  10  transfer  the 
administration  of  the  island  to  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales.  The  Govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales  has  accepted  the  charge  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
arrangements  have  been  completed  Norfolk  Island  will  be  administered  by  (he 
governor  of  New  South  Wales  in  council. 

I  would  enjoin  upon  all  loyal  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  Island  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  assist  the  resident  magistrate  in  administering  the  laws  and  regulations  and  in 
effecting  such  reforms  as  will  conduce  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
island  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  resident  population. 

His  excellency  then  read  the  proclamation  containing  the  new 
laws  and  laid  them  on  the  table ;  also.  Colonel  Spalding's  commission 
as  chief  magistrate.     He  then  declared  the  meeting  closed,  and,  with 

his  suite,  abruptly  retired. 
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The  new  laws  are  twenty-three  in  number  and  are  simple  enough. 
Clause  I  says: 

The  executive  government  of  the  island  shall  he  vested  in  the  chief  magislrale, 
who  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the  governor,  and  shall  hold  office 
during  his  pleasure.  There  is  also  10  be  a  council  of  iwelve  elders  (elective),  although 
vacancies  from  death,  incapacity,  or  absence  from  the  island  may  be  tilled  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  chief  magistrate.  The  council  will  have  the  care  of  the  roads,  commons. 
and  public  reserves,  and.  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chief  magistrate,  may  make 
by-taws  for  the  above  purpose.  They  may  also  suggest  alleraiiona  in  the  laws  and 
regulations  which  they  think  desirable.  The  chief  magistrate  has  power,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  grand  jury,  to  deal  with  all  offenses  except  crimes  punishable  by  death, 
which  must  be  referred  to  the  governor. 

Clause  22  says: 

All  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  in  force  within  Norfolk  Island  when  these 
laws  take  effect  are  hereby  repealed  and  annulled,  and  the  offices  of  chief  magistrate 
and  assistants  or  councilors  established  under  these  repealed  laws,  etc.,  are  hereby 
abolished. 

Clause  23  says  that  these  laws  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the 
day  of  proclamation,  (.  e.,  14th  of  November,  1896. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Pitcalrn  community,  who,  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years,  have  governed  themselves  by  their  own 
laws,  is  now  abolished  and  that  a  new  era  has  begun.  The  governor's 
legal  right  to  annul  the  constitution  given  by  the  Queen  when  the 
community  emigrated  from  Pitcairn  was  questioned.  A  deputation 
was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  governor,  but  he  refused  to  discuss  the 
subject  further. 

The  new  executive  consists  of  the  chief  magistrate,  a  clerii  of 
court,  and  a  constable.  The  council  of  elders,  twelve  in  number, 
has  been  elected  and  have  commenced  business,  so  far  with  satisfac- 
tion, but  the  future  as  regards  taxation  and  other  matters  is  troubling 
the  people,  because  there  is  very  little  money  in  circulation  and  little 
chance  to  make  any.  At  the  close  of  last  year  and  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  the  island  sufiered  from  a  severe  and  protracted  drought, 
the  islanders  thereby  being  prevented  from  planting  any  of  their 
staple  food — the  sweet  potato — and  the  maize  crop,  too,  having  par- 
tially failed,  it  led  to  much  hardship,  but  supplies  fortunately  came 
in  from  both  Sydney  and  Auckland  and  the  difficulty  for  the  present 
was  removed. 

The  whaling  season  closed  last  month.  This  industry  is  the 
stand-by  of  the  community  and  although  the  men  are  expert  and 
they  have  eleven  boats  engaged  in  the  fishery,  the  catch  was  very 
poor  (not  much  over  30  tons),  and  hardly  paid  for  the  men's  food. 
The  price,  too,  appears  to  be  getting  lower,  only  £^^^  ($60)  being 
received  for  this  season's  catch,  so  that  whaling  prospects  in  the  future 
are  not  encouraging. 
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From  February  to  August,  the  island  was  visited  by  an  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever,  caused,  in  the  doctor's  opinion,  by  the  low  state  of 
the  water  supply  following  a  very  dry  summer.  There  were  forty 
cases  and  two  deaths. 

The  population  of  the  island,  calculated  on  December  31,  is: 
Norfolk  community,  647;  Melanesian  mission,  222;  total,  869.  There 
were  19  births,  11  deaths,  and  12  marriages  among  the  Norfolk  com- 
munity during  the  year.  Temperature  for  eleven  months  was  highest 
in  January  and  February  (79°)  and  lowest  in  July  and  August  {57°). 
Rain,  eleven  months  {151  days),  48.27  inches. 

Isaac  Robinson, 

Norfolk  Island,  December  21,  iSg6.  Consular  Agent. 


DRAFT  HORSES  IN  BRADFORD. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  I  gathered  in  Bradford  was  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  draft  horses.  To  see  the  great,  shaggy-maned, 
shaggy-legged  creatures,  from  one  to  four  of  them  at  a  time,  pulling 
a  cart  or  heavy  van  over  the  granite-paved  streets  is  something  cer- 
tain to  attract  a  stranger's  attention.  The  effect  of  their  size  and 
height  is  increased  by  the  tremendous  shoes  with  which  they  are 
shod,  which  have  protruding  corks  or  knobs  at  the  ends,  which  catch 
in  the  interstices  of  the  stone  settings  and  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
preventing  the  horses  from  slipping  in  wet  or  frosty  weather.  When 
it  is  merely  wet,  the  streets  are  as  slippery  as  though  greased.  Three 
or  four  of  the  giant  beasts  hauling  a  heavy  load  up  a  steep  Bradford 
hill  instantly  attracts  the  visitor.  Everything  about  the  horses  seems 
to  suggest  strength  and  endurance.  The  manes  are  long  and  thick 
and  the  legs  have  long,  shaggy  hair,  reaching  from  the  hoofs  to  the 
knees. 

With  the  idea  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  breeders  and 
workers  of  draft  horses  in  the  United  States  to  have  particulars  con- 
cerning the  breed,  length  of  service,  food,  cost,  etc. ,  of  these  animals, 
I  have  made  particular  inquiry  of  several  persons  and  firms  here  who 
are  both  breeders  and  users. 

1  am  informed  that  the  largest  and  the  best-bred  draft  horses  in 
the  world  are  produced  in  England,  and  that  second  to  these,  come  the 
horses  of  Belgium.  One  of  these  animals,  harnessed  to  a  country 
cart  weighing  about  3,000  pounds,  can  pull,  on  the  level,  a  load 
weighingfrom  6,000  to  10,000  pounds  and  work  with  that  from  eight 
to  ten  hours  daily.  In  Belgium,  horse  breeding  to  a  certain  extent 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  which  is  said  to  account 
largely  for  the  excellent  type  and  fine  characteristics  of  the  Belgian 
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horse,  so  evenly  maintained  in  stature,  form,  strength,  and  breed. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  based  upon  long  experience 
in  the  working  of  horses,  I  submitted  the  following  questions  to 
firms  of  Bradford  and  vicinity  especially  noted  for  their  fine  live 
stock: 

(i)  What  is  considered  the  best  breed? 

(1)  What  draft  horses  are  mostly  bred  in  Yorkshire  7 

(3)  What  is  the  average  age  these  horses  acquire? 

(4)  How  long  will  they  last,  working  over  the  streets  of  Bradford  and  the  roads 
of  this  district ;  in  other  words,  what  is  their  actual  working  life? 

(5)  In  hauling  machinerj  or  manufactures  of  wool  or  raw  material,  what  is  the 
usual  load  in  cwts.  or  tons  for  one,  two.  three,  and  four  horses,  and  in  what  way 
are  the  best  results  obtained^by  driving  in  tandem  or  in  teams? 

(6)  Do  manufacturers  and  others  find  it  less  expensive — horse  feed,  stabling,  man 
attendance,  etc.,  being  included — to  do  their  own  carting  between  Bradford  and 
points  like  Keighley  or  in  having  their  goods  hauled  [his  distance  by  the  railway. 

(7)  What  are  the  average  weight  and  height  of  these  draft  horses,  and  what  are 
the  largest  and  highest  you  know  of  ? 

(8)  What  food  is  most  suitable  for  these  large  horses,  and  what  would  be  the 
expense  per  horse  for  food  and  hay  alone  per  month? 

(9)  About  what  is  the  average  price  of  these  draft  horses,  and  about  what  is  the 
highest  and  lowest  price  at  which  they  sell? 

I  would  also  be  glad  if  you  could  suggest  any  other  information  about  these 
horses  that  would  be  useful,  particularly  concerning  shoeing,  harness,  diseases, 
veterinary  fees,  etc. 

ANSWERS   OF    MR.    PRINCE   SMITH. 

To  Mr.  Prince  Smith  (of  Prince  Smith  &  Son,  machine  makers, 
of  Keighley,  12  or  15  miles  out  of  Bradford),  whose  products  are  well 
known  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  United  States,  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  appended  reply,  which  I  feel  sure  will  be  of  especial 
benefit  to  horse  owners  and  stock  farmers,  because  it  is  the  essence 
of  long  experience. 

(t)  The  shire  horse  has  all  along  been  considered  the  best  draft  horse  on  account 
of  his  large  size,  but  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  great  faults  have  been  found 
with  his  bad  feet  and  apparent  predisposition  to  sidebonc.  These  defects  have 
caused  breeders  to  look  more  closely  to  the  Clydesdale  draft  horse.  This  horse  is 
lighter,  harder,  and  more  active,  and  either  by  careful  breeding  or  the  natural  pre- 
disposition, fewer  defects  have  been  found  in  his  feet  and  fewer  horses  are  troubled 
with  sidebonc.  If  very  careful  selection  could  be  made  for  town  and  country  work, 
we  should  say  a  cross  between  the  shire  and  the  Clydesdale  would  make  the  sound- 
est and  most  valuable  horse. 

(2)  We  should  say  the  breeds  are  equally  divided  between  the  shire  and  the 
Clydesdale  and  the  cross  between  the  two. 

(3)  This  is  rather  a  difficult  question,  as  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  food  and 
the  treatment  they  receive.  We  have  thirty-six  draft  horses  at  the  works  and  twenty 
on  Ihe  farm.  At  the  works,  I  find  we  have  a  few  horses  16  and  17  years  old,  a  few 
at  6  to  g  years,  and  a  large  proportion  from  9  to  about  14.  We  often  sell  out  our 
horses,  say,  when  they  are  about  16,  and  they  go  to  farm  work  and  probably  last 
at>out  three  years. 
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(4)  Nine  years,  average,  in  hard  work. 

(5)  We  believe  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  working  four  horses,  two 
abreast.  Where  there  is  a  great  amount  of  heavy  baching  to  do,  double  shafts  arc 
preferred;  where  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  respect,  a  pole  wagon,  with  a  horse 
on  each  side  of  the  pole  and  two  in  front. 

(6)  People  conveying  yarn  or  pieces  from  Keighley  to  Bradford  prefer  doing  so 
by  their  own  wagon  when  they  can  load  back  with  wool,  and  this  is  cheaper  than 
having  it  hauled  by  the  railway.  Bui  if  they  have  no  load  back,  they  would  not 
use  horses;  they  would  forward  by  rait.  Machinery  such  as  ours  we  convey  by 
horses  on  the  road,  because  the  rehandting  by  the  railway  companies  has  resulted 
in  breakages,  which  more  than  balance  any  saving  we  may  make  in  sending  our 
machinery  by  rail. 

(7)  The  average  height  of  these  draft  horses  is  16.3  hands  and  their  average 
weight  is,  say.  is  cwts,  (i,6So  pounds).  At  the  same  time,  we  have  now  twelve 
horses  out  of  our  thirty-six  which  are  17X  hands  and  the  average  weight  is  i6Ji 
cwts.  (1,848  pounds). 

(8)  Oats  at  least  iz  months  old.  and  chopped  hay  at  least  13  months  old,  a  small 
proportion  of  English  beans  ta  months  old,  and  a  small  proportion  of  bran  that  is 
taken  from  the  wheat  in  grinding.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  corn 
supplied  to  horses  should  be  what  we  call  fully  developed,  matured  food. 

Dealing  further  with  the  food  question,  once  a  week  (Saturday  preferred)  every 
horse  we  have  gets  a  quantity  of  curried  barley,  both  solid  and  liquid,  this  is  mixed 
with  bran,  linseed  oil,  salt,  and  sometimes  a  little  sulphur  in  the  following  propor- 
tions: Bran,  i  pounds;  curried  barley,  one-half  pound;  linseed  oil,  one-half  gill; 
salt,  one-half  handful;  sulphur,  spoonful  occasionally;  mix  the  salt,  sulphur,  and 
bran,  dry,  and  then  pour  on  Ihe  oil  and  boiled  barley.  Before  we  commenced  giv. 
ing  our  horses  this  weekly  tonic,  we  paid  $400  a  year  for  doctor's  bills;  since,  we 
have  paid  an  average  of  $15  per  year,  and  we  believe  the  reduction  of  disease  Is 
entirely  due  to  this  particular  weekly  tonic. 

(g)  This  question  is  a  difGculi  one  to  answer.  For  instance,  three  months  ago, 
we  saw  a  horse  for  which  a  farmer  wanted  $500.  We  could  not  afford  to  give  $500 
for  a  horse  to  drag  machinery  about  the  country;  we  ultimately  gave  him  $400,  but 
he  was  a  magniticeni  specimen.  A  sounii  horse  coming  6  years  old,  17  hands,  and 
weighing  lb}4  cwts.  can  not  be  bought  fur  less  than  $350. 

IVeeify  food  for  each  draft  horse  owned  by  Prime  Smith  b'  .Si>H.— Chopped  hay, 

43  pounds;  oats,  rolled,  98  pounds;  bran,  35  pounds;  Indian  corn,  crushed  (maize),  21 
pounds;  beans,  crushed,  14  pounds;  total.  210  pounds. 

THE    MIDLAND    R.MLWAY    COMPANY'S    HORSES. 

From  Mr.  R.  L.  Jervis,  the  manager  of  the  freight  department  of 
the  Midland  Railway  at  this  point,  I  also  obtained  some  very  valu- 
able details,  differing  but  slightly  from  those  furnished  by  Mr.  Smith. 
In  all  of  Great  Britain,  the  Midland  owns  many  hundreds  of  horses 
and  the  appended  information,  though  directly  applying  to  the  large 
stables  at  Bradford,  perhaps  covers  all  equally: 

(t)  Shire  horses  or  Clydesdales  are  considered  the  best  for  railway  work. 

(i)  There  is  no  particular  breed  of  cart  horses  belonging  specially  to  Yorkshire, 
but  the  favorites  in  that  county  seem  to  be  the  Clydesdales,  although  English  shire 
horses  are  largely  bred. 

(3)  This  company  buys  their  horses  at  5  years  of  age  and  the  average  length  of 
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(4)  See  No.  3. 

(5)  The  loads  vary  according  lo  the  gradienis,  nature  of  the  roads,  and  distance 
the  goods  have  to  be  taken.  This  company's  regulation  is  that  a  load  (or  a  horse 
in  a  one-horse  dray  must  not  exceed  30  cwts,  (3,360  pounds),  or  for  two  horses  in  a 
two-horse  dray,  3  tons,  and  soon  in  proportion.     We  find  ilbest  to  drive  two  horses 

(6)  If  all  expense  were  taken  into  consideration,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  forward 
goods  by  rail  to  Keighley  from  Bradford,  ralher  than  keep  a  staff  of  horses  for  the 
special  purpose  of  carting  between  the  two  towns,  although  for  a  firm  keeping  horses 
for  town  cartages  and  having  not  sufficient  regular  work  it  might  be  more  econom- 
ical 10  send  an  odd  load  by  road  to  such  a  place  as  Keighley  to  fill  up  the  time  of 
men  and  horses. 

(7)  The  average  height  of  horses  bought  by  railway  companies  in  Bradford 
would  be  i6.2  or  16.3  hands,  and  the  average  weight  from  17  to  18  cwts,  (1,904 
to  3,016  pounds).  We  have  had  horses  in  very  exceptional  circumstances  weigh- 
ing I  ton  (3.240  pounds)  and  18  hands  high. 

(S)  The  food  we  find  most  suitable  is  the  following  mixture:  Hay  and  clover  chop, 
9S  pounds:  oats,  56  pounds;  bran,  14  pounds;  beans,  28  pounds;  maize,  iS  pounds; 
total,  234  pounds  per  horse  per  week,  which  costs  about  (3  per  week  at  present 
market  prices. 

(9)  The  average  price  of  such  horses  as  we  use  in  Bradford  would  be  $275  to 
^go,  and  they  would  realize  when  sold  about  (60. 

THE    HORSES   OF    A    BREEDER,    MANUFACTURER,    AND    MERCHANT. 

Mr.  Abraham  Grandage  (senior  partner  of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Williams 
&  Co.,  expoit  stuff  merchants,  $2  Hall  Ings,  Bradford,  and  of  W. 
Gt^ndage  &  Co.,  dyers  and  finishers,  Brownroyd  street  and  11  Bent- 
ley  street,  Bradford),  who  has  bred  some  of  the  finest  draft  horses  in 
England,  among  them  being  numerous  prize  winners  (one  taking 
the  first  prize  at  the  national  horse  show  last  year),  was  good  enough 
to  give  me  the  following: 

Shire  horses  are  considered  the  best  draft  horses  for  England.  In  Yorkshire, 
hackneys  are  mostly  bred.  In  Lancashire.  Derbyshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  mid- 
land counties,  the  shires  are  favored.  The  great  effort  is  lo  breed  a  hard  bone  (an 
ivory-legged  bone)  that  will  last  and  is  not  subject  lo  disease.  A  limestone  subsoil 
is  the  best  to  bring  out  good  qualities  in  shires.  In  the  natural  condition,  I  would 
say  the  life  of  a  horse  is  2o  lo  25  years.  Town  work  commonly  shortens  their  lives 
seven  or  eight  years.  A  horse  is  said  to  have  three  ages— he  grows  seven  years, 
works  seven,  and  fades  seven.  A  horse  will  grow  until  il  is  seven  years  old.  Il 
will  reach  its  full  height  first  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  years  and  then  its  body  de- 
velops. The  last  growth  of  all  is  lengthwise — the  body  grows  longer.  On  rough, 
stone-paved  streets,  such  as  we  have  in  Bradford,  not  many  horses  last  over  seven 
or  eight  years,  though  some  may  go  on  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  In  Grandage's 
dye  works,  one  horse  is  21  years  old  and  has  been  working  since  3  years  of  age. 
Many  soon  acquire  lameness  from  slipping  or  falling.  At  Grandage's.  single  horses 
usually  haul  a  ton*  or  a  ton  and  a  half  for  the  country,  while  a  team  of  two  horses 
with  a  four-wheeled  wagon  will  go  out  with  a  load  of  50  cwts.  (5,600  pounds)  and 
travel  70 or  80  miles  before  returning.     They  are  supposed  lo  do  (his  twice  a  week, 

*The  English  iun=j,iju  paunda. 
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■nakihg  the  trip  from  Bradford  to  Manchester  and  return  twice  within  six  days.  In 
doing  this,  they  bail  < feed)  every  15  miles.  Sometimes  they  make  the  trip  three 
times  a  week,  but  twice  is  often  enough.  The  cost  of  this  method  of  transportation 
is  about  12  cents  per  mile  per  load  with  a  team  of  two  horses,  including  one  man's 
wages  and  allowance.  We  have  tried  side-by-side  teams,  but  prefer  tandem  for 
country  roads,  and  especially  where  roads  are  narrow.  For  town,  side  by  side  is 
better.  I  have  been  referring  to  loads  of  goods  such  as  cloth  or  linings.  For 
larger  loads,  such  as  machinery,  a  four-horse  team  is  belter. 

In  many  of  our  loads,  there  are  goods  for  seven  or  eight  different  places  and  it 
is  cheaper  and  belter  done  driving  even  the  distance  to  Manchester  (40  miles)  than 
to  ship  the  same  goods  by  rail.  Ii  would  cost  ;o  per  cent  more  for  us  to  ship  to 
Manchester  by  rail,  calling  at  several  places,  as  we  do,  than  it  does  to  convey  by 

The  average  height  of  our  horses  is  16  to  17  hands.  Sixteen  hands  is  about  as 
useful  as  you  can  get  in  a  square,  well-made  horse.  The  average  weight  of  our 
horses  is  1,600  pounds;  railway  horses  are  about  1,800  pounds;  brewers'  horses 
are  often  1,900  to  2,400  pounds.  The  brewers  buy  big  horses.  They  have  slow 
work  and  are  fed  on  juicy  stuff  which  puSs  them  out  and  makes  them  look  well. 
Vou  can  get  such  a  horse  from  a  ton  to  3,400  pounds.  I  have  known  a  brewer's 
horse  to  be  18  hands  high  and  weigh  14  cwts.  (2,63S  pounds),  but  thai  is  excep- 

Mr.  Gratidage  also  feeds  his  horses  on  a  mixture  of  oats,  beans, 
bran,  and  hay.  To  fatten  draft  horses  up,  as  is  sometimes  done  to 
sell  them,  it  is  necessary  only  to  give  them  oats  and  beans,  boiled  with 
a  little  linseed,  three  times  a  day,  and  as  much  hay  as  they  can  eat. 
With  this  diet  and  2  or  3  miles  exercise  a  day,  they  will  soon  fatten. 
The  average  cost  of  keep  of  Mr,  Grandage's  horses  is$i  2. 50  per  month 
each,  or  44  or  45  cents  per  day.  Draft-horse  prices  vary  according 
to  the  class  which  uses  them.  For  instance:  Class  i,  brewers' 
horses  and  railway  horses,  $400  to  $500  each ;  class  2,  horses  for  better- 
class  manufacturers  and  tradesmen,  $300  to  $400;  class  3,  all  ordi- 
nary street  traffic,  dealers  in  coal,  etc.,  $200  to  $300.  It  is  his  expe- 
rience that  one  can  get  $500  for  a  really  fine,  first-class,  well-shaped, 
stylish  horse  easier  than  $200  for  an  inferior  horse.  Very  few  horses 
approach  perfection  in  all  points.  The  greatest  trouble  in  breed- 
ing and  owning  draft  horses  is  that  they  are  subject  to  sidebone  or 
ringbone,  causing  lameness.  The  pain  caused  by  this  is  about  such 
as  a  man  suffers  from  a  bad  corn.  It  is  the  commonest  cause  of  lame- 
ness in  shire  horses.  Sidebone  and  ringbone  are  serious  defects  and 
need  breeding  out.  It  can  be  done  only  by  breeding  from  sound 
animals.  The  commonest  cause  of  death  in  towns  arises  from  colic. 
When  a  horse  has  had  a  genuine  case  of  this  once,  even  though  re- 
covery ensues,  he  should  be  shipped  off  to  the  country  for  farm  work 
and  farm  keep,  as  the  complaint  is  recurrent.  The  horses  with  bad 
cases  of  sidebone  or  ringbone  are  also  sent  to  the  country,  where 
farm  work,  pasture,  and  soft  roads  make  their  existence  more  endur- 
able. 
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THE    BRADFORD    TRAMWAYS    AND   OMNIBUS   COMPANY'S    HORSES, 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  Vaux,  the  secretary  and  mana- 
ger of  the  Bradford  Tramways  and  Omnibus  Company,  Limited,  I  am 
enabled  to  give  the  following  particulars  relative  to  that  company's 
stud  of  horses,  which  numbers  140.  They  are  crossbred,  mostly 
Irish,  the  remainder  being  English  and  Canadian,  and  average  15.3 
hands  high.  They  cost  about  $150  each  and  their  length  of  service 
is  generally  five  years.  Their  food  consists  of:  Oats,  7  pounds; 
maize,  6  pounds;  beans,  z  pounds;  bran,  i  pound;  chopped  hay,  14 
pounds;  giving  a  total  per  horse  per  day  of  30  pounds.  The  average 
cost  of  maintenance  per  week  is  $1.31.  The  shoeing  account  runs 
to  30  cents  per  horse  per  month,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon's  ex- 
penses to  13)4  cents  per  horse  for  the  same  period. 


Shoes  are  made  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  according  to  the  feet 
of  the  animal.  They  vary  for  draft  horses  up  to  19  or  zo  inches 
in  circumference,  about  i^  inches  in  width,  and  jj^  to  6  pounds  in 
weight.  The  feet  are  kept  as  near  to  the  ground  as  possible  and  the 
toe  and  heel  of  the  shoe  is  regulated  according  to  the  step,  plenty  of 
cover  and  length  being  allowed,  but  not  too  much.  The  hind  part 
of  the  shoe  is  raised,  ranging  up  to  i  inch, 

Claude  Meeker, 

Bradford,  January  21,  fSp?,  Consul. 


IMPROVED  SPINNING  MACHINERY  IN  BRADFORD. 

I  inclose  a  newspaper  report  of  an  important  improvement  in 
connection  with  spinning  machinery,  which  may  be  of  interest  in  our 
textile- manufacturing  centers. 

Claude  Meeker, 

Bradford,  February  p,  'Spy.  Consul. 


[From  the  Bradford  Observer,  January  js.  iBq?,] 
An  invention  nhkh  promises  to  work  a  revolution  in  spinning  practice  has  re- 
cently been  introduced  on  a  large  scale  at  Bnggella  Mills,  Little  Horton.  Messrs. 
J.  Briggs  &  Co.,  and  the  inventor,  Mr.  Richard  Temmel,  a  Berlin  engineer,  are  [he 
owners  of  ihe  patent  rights,  the  idea  having  been  vvorked  out  to  its  practical  success 
in  the  mills  of  Messrs.  Briggs,  Posselt  &  Co.,  Warsaw.  The  object  of  the  inven- 
tion is  to  entirely  supersede  leather -cove  red  rollers  in  spinning  and  drawing  ma- 
chinery. As  every  spinner  knows — although  il  is  an  article  in  the  creed  of  the 
rcllercovererlhat  "there  is  nothing  like  leather" — even  leather-covered  rollers  have 
their  weak  points.  If  the  leather  Is  not  of  good  quality  and  even  texture  i[  soon 
develops  a  weak  spot  somewhere,  and.  however  good  it  may  be.  the  smooth  outer 
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skin  of  the  leather  in  time  wears  into  a  groove  from  the  constant  passing  under  it 
of  the  yarn  or  roving.  In  either  case,  the  roller  ceases  to  be  true  and  it  will  not 
produce  good  yarn.  The  roller  is  removed  from  the  spinning  frame  and  Is  sent  to 
he  recovered.  The  average  length  of  time  (or  which  a  pair  of  rollers  will  last  hefore 
requiring  a  new  cover  varies  very  considerably  with  the  nature  of  the  work  (o  be 
performed  and  the  pressure  put  upon  the  rollers,  but  two  years  is  a  liberal  allow- 
ance in  most  cases.  The  roller  itself  is  usually  formed  of  an  iron  boss  fitted  on  10 
the  spindle  or  arbor,  the  boss  supporting  a  wood  rim  which  forms  the  bed  to  which 
the  leather  covering  la  fastened.  In  time,  with  the  constant  re-covering,  the  wood 
itself  crumbles  away  and  requires  to  he  renewed.  Thus,  in  every  large  spinning  con- 
cern, a  heavy  stock  of  reserve  rollers  is  required,  and  these  represent  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  considerable  amount  of  capital.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  discover  some  more  economical  form  of  toiler,  but  hitherto  the 
leather-covered,  built-up  roller  of  iron  and  wood  has  remained  without  any  serious 
rival.  One  great  reason  for  this  is  that  leather  not  only  possesses  and  retains  for 
a  long  time  the  necessary  quality  of  elasticity,  but  its  "drafting"  power  excels  that 
of  any  substitute  which  has  yet  been  tried.  Mr.  Temmel,  however,  after  making 
a  good  many  experiments  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Alfred  Briggs,  of  the  Warsaw 
firm  referred  to,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  using  cork,  and  finding  that  the  result  was 
encouraging,  followed  it  up  until  he  has  produced  a  roller  which,  it  is  claimed,  not 
only  answers  every  requirement,  but  is  even  superior  to  the  leather-covered  roller 
as  a  spinning  instrument. 

The  form  of  the  cork  roller  is  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  emery  wheel. 
The  cork  is  first  broken  up  into  a  granulated  form,  and  is  then  mixed  with  a  bind- 
ing material  of  glue,  shellac,  resin,  oil,  and  the  like  into  a  plastic  paste,  in  which 
condition  it  is  molded  and  subjected  10  great  pressure,  the  result,  when  dried,  being 
an  absolutely  homogeneous  material  of  about  the  same  specific  gravity  as  mahogany, 
but  entirely  differing  from  wood  in  other  respects.  In  can  be  turned  in  a  lathe  just 
as  readily  as  wood,  but  is  much  mure  elastic,  and  the  "  feet"  of  the  turned  surface 
is  just  that  which  is  peculiar  to  a  newly  cut  bottle  cork.  Unlike  wood,  it  is  not 
liable  to  crack,  warp,  or  shrink,  and  it  needs  no  leather  covering.  The  method  of 
making  the  rollers  is  first  10  force  two  wooden  centers,  or  naves,  on  to  the  arbor  or 
axle,  after  which  they  are  turned  up  dead  [rue  10  a  diameter  of,  say,  an  inch  and  a 
half.  The  cork  disks,  which  are  bored  exactly  to  fit.  are  then  in  turn  forced  on,  the 
joint  being  made  in  glue,  and  the  complete  roller  is  then  turned  up  and  varnished. 
The  rollers  (or  drawing  and  gill  boxes  arc  made  in  precisely  the  same  way.  but  are, 
of  course,  of  different  sizes  and  proportions.  As  regards  the  spinning  qualities  of 
the  roller,  Messrs.  Briggs  &  Co.  speak  with  the  confidence  of  long  and  extensive 
trial.  The  whole  of  the  large  establishment  at  Warsaw,  with  50.000  spindles,  has 
now  been  running  for  more  than  twelve  months  with  the  new  rollers,  and  on  more 
than  half  the  frames  at  Briggella  the  change  has  been  made,  and  as  fast  as  possible 
the  old  style  of  roller  is  being  thrown  out.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  [he  drafting 
power  of  the  cork  roller  is  so  much  better  than  that  of  leather  that  very  much  less 
pressure  is  required  on  the  springs — a  point,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  of  enormous 
Importance,  Then,  it  is  found  that  the  new  roller  is  always  true,  and  does  not  wear 
unevenly,  so  that  the  yarn  is  more  regular;  the  cork  never  catches  the  yarn  as  the 
leather  cover  is  apt  to  do.  and  so  there  is  less  waste  from  "laps;"  and  when 
the  surface  of  the  cork  roller  wears  in  the  middle,  as.  of  course,  sooner  or  later, 
every  roller  must,  if  the  roller  is  put  into  the  lathe  a  touch  of  sandpaper  makes  it 
as  good  as  new  in  a  moment.  Thus  the  life  of  these  rollers  is  practically  the  whole 
period  required  to  wear  away  the  2  inches  or  more  of  the  cork  covering,  and  that 
apparently  would  be  a  "lifetime."  Moreover,  the  same  roller  does  equally  well 
for  botany,  long  wool,  mohait,  or  alpaca. 
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There  is,  however,  another  aspect  in  which  this  invention  is  even  more  impor- 
tant than  in  the  great  saving  which  it  effects  by  doing  away  entirely  with  roller 
covering.  Cork  is,  as  everybody  knows,  a  very  light  substance,  and  although  the 
compressed  material  of  which  these  rollers  are  made  is  not  exactly  as  light,  bulk 
for  bulk,  as  virgin  cork,  the  new  roller  is  still  very  much  lighter  than  the  old  wood, 
iron,  and  leather  combination.  Indeed,  a  pair  of  drawing  rollers  of  the  old  type 
weighing  54  pounds  are  replaced  with  rollers  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions  weigh- 
ing only  l6  pounds,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the 
spinning-frame  rollers.  Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  fact  that  less  pres- 
sure [s  needed  upon  the  arbor  of  the  rollers.  This,  of  course,  means  less  friction 
in  driving  the  frame,  and  so  extraordinary  is  the  reduction  in  friction  arising  from 
the  reduced  weight  of  rollers  and  less  pressure,  that  a  two-hundred-spindle  frame 
can  be  driven  with  a  belt  only  one  and  a  half  inches  wide.  Al  Briggella  Mills,  as  the 
frames  were  changed,  s-inch  belts  were  at  first  substituted  for  the  old  3-inch  bells, 
but  now,  inch  and  a  half  belts  are  the  rule,  and  there  are  no  tension  pulleys  on  the 
flames.  This  means  a  saving  in  power  of  one-half,  and  of  course  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  weight  of  shafting  and  pulleys  in  any  new  plant.  One  room  at 
Briggella  which  took  100  horsepower  to  drive  it,  now  only  requires  50  horsepower, 
and  it  is  signiScant  that  there  is  no  longer  any  breakage  of  wheels  in  starting  on  a 
Monday  morning.  It  is  found  that  three  boilers  will  easily  do  the  work  of  five,  and 
what  such  a  saving  carried  through  the  whole  of  Che  spinning  trade  would  mean  is 
well -nigh  beyond  calculation. 
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As  many  letters  reach  this  office  asking  information  in  regard  to 
the  timber  importers  in  the  consular  district  of  Dublin,  I  think 
it  may  be  of  value  to  report  upon  this  trade,  covering  such  features 
as  may  be  of  interest  to  timber  exporters  in  the  United  States.  I  also 
inclose  the  names  of  the  firms  in  Ireland  engaged  in  the  timber  im- 
port trade.  All  of  the  information  in  the  report  is  gleaned  from  the 
trade  journal,  Timber,  in  its  special  edition  of  February  i,  which  deals 
in  an  exhaustive  way  with  the  timber-importing  trade  of  Ireland. 

The  total  values  of  wood  goods  imported  into  Ireland  during  the 
years  set  out  below  were  as  follows: 


Year. 

Va 

664.SM 
756,38. 

3,911,89. 
3. "33.788 
3.7.4.588 
3,690.^87 

>»9e 

The  figures  for  1896  are  compiled  from  the  official  figures  at  the 
various  ports  for  1896,  except  for  the  ports  of  Wexford,  Sligo,  Gal- 
way,  Tralee,  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  and  Coleraine,  for  which  the  re- 
turns for  1896  are  not  given,  and  the  figures  for  1895,  amounting  to 
jC^3<5^^  ($309i39o)  'n  the  total,  are  taken  to  represent  the  import  of 
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these  ports  in  1896  and  included  in  the  total  given  for  1896.  As  the 
chief  Irish  ports  show  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade  of  1896 
over  1895,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  given  for  1896  is  a  little  under 
the  actual  figures. 

The  timber-importing  trade  of  Belfast  has  grown  from  a  valua- 
tion in  1886  of  jCt69, 1 28  to  ;^336, 103  ($828, 298  to  $1,635,477)  in  1896. 
The  character  of  the  trade  at  Belfast  in  1896  is  given  in  loads*  as 
follows:  Sawn-wood  goods,  114,581;  oak  logs,  431;  mahogany,  925; 
log  timber,  19,426;  teak,  1,955;  staves,  745. 

At  Coleraine,  the  value  of  imports  rose  from  ;£z,o89  ($10,165)  '" 
1886  to  ;^3, 181  ($15,478)  in  1895,  and  the  whole  trade  seems  to  be 
in  sawn-wood  goods. 

At  Cork,  the  value  of  the  imports  increased  from  ;^46, 192  ($224,- 
770)  in  1886  to  ^78,423  ($381,161)  in  1896.  The  character  of  the 
trade  in  1896  is  given  in  loads*  as  follows:  Sawn-wood  goods,  32,809; 
oak  logs,  10;  mahogany,  gi ;  log  timber,  1,832;  staves,  33. 

The  trade  at  Dublin  increased  from  a  valuation  of  ^165,285 
($804,278)  in  1886  tO;^22o,i97  ($1,071,479)  in  1896.  The  character  of 
the  trade  in  1896,  in  loads,*  was  as  follows:  Sawn-wood  goods,  74,708; 
oak  togs,  1,296;  staves,  2,093;  ^°S  timber,  8,211;  mahogany,  64. 

The  value  of  the  trade  at  Dundalk  increased  from  ^17,819  ($86,- 
707)  in  1886  to  _;^2o,526  ($99,889)  in  1895.  The  character  of  the 
trade  in  1895,  in  loads,*  was  as  follows:  Sawn-wood  goods,  3,838; 
log  timber,  5,535. 

The  trade  at  Drogheda  increased  from  a  valuation  of  ;£2,579 
($12,549)  in  1886  to_;^4,492  ($21,857)  in  1895.  The  trade  was  almost 
entirely  in  sawn-wood  goods. 

The  timber  trade  at  Galway  shows  a  slight  decrease  in  1895  from 
that  of  1886,  the  figures  being,  in  1886,^7,732  ($37,624)  and  in  1895, 
^7,268  ($35,366).  But  the  trade  in  1894  reached  a  valuation  of 
;^'3i379  ($65,102),  and  if  heavy  shipments  were  received  in  the 
closing  months  of  the  year,  as  is  probable,  this  would  account  for 
the  apparent  decline  in  1895.  The  trade  is  almost  exclusively  in 
sawn-wood  goods. 

The  trade  at  Limerick  shows  an  increase  in  valuation  from  ;^io,- 
451  ($50-854)  in  1886  to  ;^ii,347  ($55. "4)  i"  1896,  but  here  again 
the  valuation  reached  j^i8,rr6  ($88,152)  in  1S95.  The  trade  at  this 
port  is  almost  exclusively  sawn-wood  goods. 

The  trade  at  Londonderry  in  1896  reached  a  valuation  of  ;^28,8o2 
($140,150),  the  trade  in  1895  having  amounted  tO;^4i,89z  ($203,456). 
These  latter  figures  seem  to  be  considerably  above  the  normal  trade 
of  the  port  and  doubtless  account  for  the  greatly  lower  figures  of 
1896.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  sawn-wood  goods,  this  class  of  goods 
amounting,  in  loads,*  in  1896,  to  11,655;  ^''g  timber,  469. 
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The  trade  at  Newry  in  1896  amounted  10^24,501  ($119,122), 
which  would  appear  to  be  about  the  normal  trade  of  the  port  since 
1892.     The  trade  is  chiefly  in  sawn-wood  goods. 

The  trade  at  Sligo  reached  a  valuation  in  1895  of  ,^9,747  ($47,429), 
which  would  appear  to  be  considerably  below  the  normal  trade  since 
1892.     The  trade  is  chiefly  in  sawn-wood  goods. 

At  Tralee,  the  trade  has  gradually  advanced  from  a  valuation  of 
j^5,oi9  ($24,422)  in  1886  tO;^io,838  ($51,738)  '"  1895,  and  is  chiefly 
in  sawn-wood  goods. 

At  Waterford,  the  trade  has  grown  from  a  valuation  of  ^18,753 
($9', 252)  in  '886  to  ;^26,93i  ($131,046)  in  1896.  In  1896,  there  were, 
in  loads;*   Sawn-wood  goods,  11,579;  oak,  50;  log  timber,  33. 

At  Wexford,  the  trade  increased  from  a  valuation  of  jQ2,ti)o 
($13-476)  in  1886  to  ^7.530  (835.441)  in  1895.  The  trade  for  1895 
seems  to  have  been  considerably  above  the  normal  and  the  official 
figures  for  1896  will  probably  indicate  a  decline  as  compared  with 
1895. 

In  addition  to  the  ports  quoted,  Westport  and  Youghal  usually 
receive  a  cargo  of  spruce  each  year,  and  Skibbereen,  two  cargoes, 

I  quote  from  Timber  in  regard  to  the  sources  from  which  imports 
are  derived,  and  also  as  to  the  kinds  most  in  favor: 

As  10  the  favorite  specifications  0/  the  Belfast  imports,  the  Canadianf  while 
pine  and  pitch  pine  in  demand  are  of  the  usual  specifications.  The  Baltic  timber 
now  imported  is  chiefiy  Ri^  mauerlatten  and  Memel  running  specifications.  There 
is  a  large  consumption  of  rock  elm  in  Belfast.  Teak  is  generally  imported  by  the 
local  ship  brokers,  but  mostly  sawn  by  the  merchants.  Miramichi  pine  deals  and 
Quebec  red  pine,  both  deals  and  timber,  are  favored  in  Belfast,  and,  indeed,  in  Ire- 
land generally.  Of  Swedish  deals,  4  by  9  and  2%  by  8  are  acceptable  sizes,  and  in 
Norway  flooring,  Ulster  men  like  t  by  |. 

The  kinds  of  sawn  goods  imported  into  Dublin  consist  of  Canadian  spruce  and, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  of  pine.  Norway  floorings  are  the  next  important  item  in  the 
list,  and  then  Russian  goods  (chiefly  Riga)  and  Swedish  follow  respectively  in  order 
at  importance. 

During  the  period  named  (last  ten  years),  there  has  been  a  largely  increased  im- 
port of  Canadian  and  Norwegian  goods,  particularly  the  former.  Imports  of  log 
timber  10  Dublin  have  of  late  years  decreased  considerably  in  the  grand  total.  In 
detail,  the  decrease  has  been  most  marked  in  pilch  pine  and  in  Riga  timber,  which 
latter  at  present  forms  the  greai  bulk  of  the  timber  import. 

As  in  the  north,  the  principal  imports  into  Cork  have,  for  many  years  past,  con- 
sisted of  Canadian  spruce  and  Norwegian  floorings.  In  1S91,  however,  a  small 
cargo  of  Swedish  goods  was  brought  in  for  the  first  time,  since  which  lime  the  impor- 
tation of  Swedish  "red  deals"  has  increased.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  only  during 
the  past  few  years  that  Ireland  has  become  a  market  for  Swedish  goods.  Speakinfu- 
of  sawn  goods  generally,  there  is  here,  as  in  Dublin  and  the  north,  an  annually  in- 
creasing import.     Of  log  timber,  Quebec  pine  is  no  longer  brought  into  Cork  direct 
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rrom  abroad. 

demand,  and 

Is  place  has  been  uken,  to  some  extent,  by  Baltic  limber.     Pitcb 

pine,  however 

is  and  always  has  been  the  principal  variety  of  log  timber  imporleii 

into  this  place. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  imports  for  the  ports  mentioned  give  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  Irish  trade,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  deal  with  the  smaller  ports  in  detail,  as  the  iigures  of  their  trade 
indicate  that  they  deal  chiefiy  in  sawn-wood  goods,  the  sources  of 
the  supply  of  which  are  chiefly  the  same  as  those  for  Belfast,  Dublin, 
and  Cork. 

The  importers  of  wood  goods  into  Ireland  at  the  various  ports 
are,  according  to  Timber,  the  following: 

Bel/asl. — Thomas  Dixon  &  Sons,  113  Corporation  street;  J.  P. 
Corry  &  Co.,  Limited,  Princes'  Dock;  Robb  Bros.,  Duncrue  street; 
James  Agnew  &  Co.,  Ballymacarrett,  Queen's  Bridge;  H.  Hutton  & 
Co.  and  Kirkir  Robb  &  Co.,  Whitla  street;  Gregg  &  Co.,  Green 
street;  Munster  Simms  &  Co.,  brokers  and  agents,  7  Albert  Square. 

Cokraine. — Thomas  Campbell  &  Sons. 

C'c/-i. ^Messrs.  Eustace  &  Co.,  Leitrim  street;  R.  Houghton  & 
Co. ;  Deaves  Bros.,  Alfred  street;  J.  W.  Ritchie,  Clark's  Bridge. 

Drogheda. — Drogheda  Saw  Mills  Company. 

ZJftMw.— Richard  Martin  &Co.,  Sir  John  Rogerson's  Quay;  T.&C. 
Martin,  Limited,  76  North  Wall  Quay;  Lock  &  Woods,  Custom- 
House Docks;  Ramsay,  Brown&Co.,  16  Beresford  Place;  Robinsons, 
Limited,  Great  Brunswick  street;  John  McFerran&  Co.,  4  Beresford 
Place;  James  Booth,  26  Ship  street;  William  Graham,  3  Beres- 
ford Place;  Brooks,  Thomas  &  Co.,  4  Sackville  Place;  J.  Kelly  & 
Son,  66  and  67  Thomas  street;  W.  &  L.  Crowe,  5°  South  Richard 
street;  T.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  29  Lower Ormond  Quay.  The  latter  firm's 
specialty  is  staves;  it  deals  in  all  kinds  of  American  oak,  poplar, 
hickory,  and  white  ash,  and  imports  only  from  their  American  house 
established  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dumlalk.—T.  Williamson  &  Sons  and  Patrick  Jennings  &  Co, 

Newry.—WxWxsm  F.  Redmond  &  Co.  and  Carvill  Bros. 

Limerick. — Francis  Spaight  &  Son. 

London<lerry. — J.  &  J.  Cooke,  Robert  Keys  &  Co.,  and  Joseph 
Ballantine. 

Galivay. — B.  Hynes,  Cloherty  &  Semple,  and  T.  McDonogh  & 
Sons. 

.W^^.— O'Connor  &  Cullen. 

Trake. — R.  McCowan  &  Sons  and  John  Donovan  &  Sons. 

IP'affr/on/.— Graves  &  Co. 

/f^a/crd'.— Jasper  Walsh  &  Co. 

Newton   B.    Ashbv, 

Dublin,  February  ip,  jSq^.  Consul. 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  IRELAND. 

The  registrar-general  has  just  issued  a  return  showing  the  extent 
in  statute  acres  and  the  produce  of  the  crops  in  Ireland  for  the  year 
1896.  From  this  return,  it  appears  that  the  acreage  in  the  chief 
cereals,  roots,  etc.,  was: 
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In  the  period  included  above,  the  acreage  has  varied  from  year 
to  year,  but  the  general  tendency  shows  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
acreage  of  the  chief  cereals.  In  the  ten-year  period,  this  amounts 
to  nearly  50  per  cent  in  wheat,  nearly  5  per  cent  in  oats,  and  over  15 
per  cent  in  barley.  There  is  also  a  decrease  in  the  acreage  devoted 
to  potatoes  of  more  than  7  per  cent.  That  devoted  to  turnips  shows 
an  increase,  while  that  devoted  to  mangel-wurzels  and  beet  roots 
shows  a  marked  decline.  The  acreage  devoted  to  flax  also  shows  a 
steady  decrease,  although  this  acreage  fluctuates  very  greatly  from 
year  to  year.  The  acreage  devoted  to  grasses  under  rotation  and  to 
permanent  pastures  shows  a  steady  increase,  but  comparing  1895 
with  1896,  there  was  a  gain  in  1896  of  something  like  20,000  acres 
in  grasses  under  rotation,  and  a  loss  of  acreage  devoted  to  perma- 
nent pastures  of  between  11,000  and  12,000  acres. 

The  average  produce  per  acre  of  the  principal  crops  in  1896,  as 
compared  with  the  average  for  the  ten  years  preceding,  was  as  follows; 
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Grasses  and  permanent  pastures  are  shown  to  be  about  average. 

The  above  returns  indicate  that  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  for  the 
year  just  closed  is  an  average  condition,  but  the  current  reports  from 
the  various  counties  are  to  the  contrary,  and  there  are  rumors  of  dis- 
tress among  the  peasant  class  in  many  portions  of  Ireland.  A  large 
part  of  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
harvest  until  the  present  time  the  climatic  conditions  in  Ireland  have 
been  very  unfavorable  to  the  proper  saving  of  crops. 

In  potato  cultivation,  the  Champion  variety  continues  to  hold  its 
place  as  the  principal  one  cultivated,  being,  for  the  year  1896,  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  acreage.  This  variety  has  held  this  preeminence 
since  1880,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  is  beginning  to  deteriorate  and 
that  some  other  variety  will  have  to  take  its  place  as  the  staple. 

The  price  of  grains  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  farmer 
during  the  year.  1  have  no  returns  upon  which  to  base  comparisons. 
The  Dublin  markets  for  the  year  1896  show  the  following  compara- 
tive returns  under  the  heads  quoted: 

Fat  cattle  averaged  throughout  the  year  a  weekly  supply  of  2,47a 
head,  the  best  bringing  an  average  of  $7.54  per  cwt.*  and  the  aver- 
age for  all  classes  being  about  $7,  which  is  estimated  to  be  about  47 
cents  per  cwt.  below  the  price  in  1895.  The  lower  average  is  attrib- 
utable to  a  dry  summer,  which  forced  the  marketing  of  many  cattle 
before  they  were  in  proper  condition. 

Milch  cows  of  prime  quality  averaged  about  $90  per  head. 

Prime  wether  mutton  averaged  about  12  J^  cents  a  pound  and  the 
general  average,  disregarding  quality,  was  from  8  to  15  cents  a  pound. 
The  number  of  sheep  offered  in  the  Dublin  market  in  1896  was  545,- 
138  head,  or  about  15  per  cent  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Pigs  for  home  curing  brought  an  average  of  about  $8. 57  per  cwt. ; 
choice  hogs  for  shipping  brought  about  50  cents  per  cwt.  less.  The 
market  was  about  as  in  1895. 

The  wool  market  remained  practically  unchanged.  Downs  aver- 
aged about  21  cents  per  pound;  hoggets,  zo  cents;  mountain,  about 
15  cents. 

Newton  B.   Ashby, 

Dublin,  February  to,  fSg?-  Consul. 


THE   MINERAL   INDUSTRY  OF  GREAT   BRITAIN. 

A  report  on  the  mineral  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  com- 
piled by  Mr.  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  and  recently  issued  by  the  British 
Home  Office,  is  replete  with  interesting  statistics  and  covers  a  wide 
field  of  investigation.      It  is  a  very  large  volume  and  only  a  few  salient 
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points  can  be  given  within  the  limits  usually  allowed  to  consular 
reports. 

The  report  deals  with  the  year  1895,  and  its  delayed  publication 
is  due  to  the  great  labor  required  to  obtain  and  compile  the  facts. 
The  shallow  quarries  are  not  dealt  with,  as  the  authorities  have  no 
statutory  powers  to  demand  returns  from  those  which  have  not  a 
depth  of  more  than  so  feet. 

COAL    MINES. 

Coal  mining  is  much  the  most  important  of  the  mineral  industries 
of  the  Kingdom,  iron  ore  being  the  next  in  output  and  value.  The 
total  amount  of  coat  raised  during  1895  was  189,661,362  tons  of  2,240 
pounds,  distributed  throughout  the  Kingdom  as  follows:  England, 
131,760,636  tons;  Scotland,  28,792,693  tons;  Wales,  27,973,647  tons; 
Ireland,  125,586  tons.  The  average  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  during 
the  year  was,  in  England,  $1.49  per  ton;  Scotland,  $1.30;  Wales, 
$1.66;  Ireland,  $2.05. 

The  output  of  coal  in  1895  was  greater  than  in  any  preceding 
year,  though  only  slightly  in  advance  of  that  of  1894.  The  value 
was  less  than  in  1894,  being  $278,515,698  in  1895  and  $305,276,416 
in  1S94.  The  difference  in  value  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  coal  was  higher  in  1894  than  in  1895, 

The  increase  of  output  over  1894  was  1,375,037  tons,  accounted 
for  by  an  increase  of  7,311,139  tons  in  Scotland  and  12,982  tons  in 
Ireland,  and  a  decrease  of  5,566,778  tons  in  England  and  382,306 
tons  in  Wales.  The  increase  of  output  in  Scotland  was  abnormal, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  most  of  the  Scotch  collieries 
being  idle  for  some  months  during  1894  in  consequence  of  a  general 
strike. 

The  question  as  to  how  long  the  coal  supply  of  the  Kingdom  will 
suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  people  is  attracting  attention.  In  1861, 
Professor  Jevons  predicted  that,  if  the  annual  increase  of  consump- 
tion should  average  3}^  per  cent  from  that  time,  the  coal  supply 
of  Great  Britain  would  be  more  than  exhausted  at  the  end  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  years.  The  annual  increase  of  consumption  has, 
however,  averaged  only  2.8  per  cent  since  the  prediction  was  made. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  old  collieries  are  worked  out 
and  no  new  fields  are  available,  the  output  will  scarcely  keep  pace 
with  the  consumption,  unless  some  improved  method  comes  into 
operation  by  which  power  may  be  supplied  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate 
of  coal  consumption. 

That  Great  Britain,  early  in  the  next  century,  will  have  to  look 
outside  her  home  coal  fields  for  a  part  of  the  fuel  necessary  to  carry 
on  her  great  industries  seems  more  than  probable. 
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The  number  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mining  in  1895  was  less 
by  5,719  than  in  1894,  the  total  number  employed  in  1895  being  687,- 
371,  against  693,090  in  1894.  The  output  per  head  was  275.9  to^s 
in  1895.  The  total  number  employed  includes  boys  and  others  about 
the  mines.  In  some  cases,  the  collieries  were  not  worked  full  time, 
hence  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  average  amount  earned  per  day  by 
those  engaged  in  the  mines. 

IRON    ORE. 

The  iron  ore  raised  in  1895  amounted  to  12,615,414  tons,  valued 
at  $13,935,973-  The  total  output  exceeded  that  of  1894,  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  coal,  the  value  was  less,  owing  to  the  lower  prices  pre- 
vailing in  1895.  The  excess  in  quantity  was  248,106  tons  and  the 
decrease  in  value  amounted  to  $1,581,311.  The  average  value  per 
ton  in  1894  was  $1. 2555,  and  in  1895,  it  was  $1. 1046. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  mining  iron  ore  in  1894  was 
15,447,  and  in  1895,  there  were  16,087,  o''  ''40  more  in  the  latter  year 
than  in  the  former.  The  amount  of  iron  ore  raised  per  head  of  those 
employed  was  800.6  tons  in  1894  and  784.  z  tons  in  1895.  The  value 
of  the  product  per  head  was  $1,005.15  in  1894  and  $867.23  in  1895. 

TIN,  COPPER,   AND    GOLD    ORE. 

Tin  ore  shows  a  decline  both  in  quantity  and  value  as  compared 
with  1894,  and  lead  was  less  in  quantity,  but  greater  in  value. 

Copper  shows  an  advance  both  in  quantity  and  value,  but  the 
amount  raised  is  comparatively  insignificant. 

Gold  ore  amounting  to  13,266  tons,  valued  at  $80, 706,  was  raised 
in  1895,  against  6,603  tons,  valued  at  $66,053,  '■>  1894. 

TOTAL    OUTPUT. 

The  year  1895  shows  a  falling  ofE  in  the  total  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  mines,  as  compared  with  1894,  of  $42,675,672,  notwith- 
standing that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  total  output. 

FATAL    ACCIDENTS    IN    MINES. 

The  number  of  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  life  in  and  about  the 
mines  and  quarries  during  1895  numbered  1,016,  attended  with 
the  death  of  1,198  persons.  In  the  mines,  there  were  914  fatal  acci- 
dents, causing  1,096  deaths,  and  at  the  quarries  102  accidents  and 
102  deaths.  The  number  of  persons  seriously  injured  or  disabled 
is  not  given.  The  coal  mines  are  responsible  for  1,020  deaths  from 
846  accidents,  the  iron-ore  mines  for  21  deaths,  and  in  other  mines 
there  were  55  deaths  from  47  accidents. 
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The  fatal  accidents  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  and  it  is  therefore  concluded  that  em- 
ployment in  mines  is  becoming  less  hazardous.  Falls  of  ground 
resulting  from  insufficient  timbering  occurred  in  412  cases,  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  frequent  cause  of  fatal  accidents. 
Frank  C.   McGhke, 

HuDDERSFiELD,  December  10,  1806.  Consul. 


COST   PRICE   OF   COAL   IN   EUROPE. 

I  send  the  translation  of  two  articles  relative  to  the  cost  of  coal  at 
the  mines.  They  tend  to  show  the  advantage  of  American  miners  by 
reason  of  the  employment  of  improved  machinery  and  freedom  from 
excessive  taxation.  From  them,  some  hopes  of  the  introduction  of 
American  coal  abroad  may  be  deduced. 

Henrv  C.   Morris, 

Ghent,  November  jo,  iSq6.  Consul. 


COST  OP  PRODUCTION  OP  COAL 
t  seems  clearly  demonsiraled  by  the  present  condition  of  matters  that  the  suc- 
which  coal-producing  countries  may  claim  in  the  future  in  (he  industrial  and 
rcial  domain  will  depend  as  much  upon  the  price  of  labor  as  upon  natural 
Until  the  present  time,  says  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  of  Lon- 
dan.  Great  Britain  has  been  in  an  excellent  situation  in  both  these  respects.  Labor 
is  not  cheap  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the  rates  of  wages  there  being  higher 
for  a  given  quantity  oE  work  than  in  other  countries,  but  this  circumstance  does  not 
solve  the  question,  for  the  price  of  labor  can  in  reality  be  very  cheap  even  though 
nominally  quoted  at  high  ligures. 

This  is  the  case  in  a  great  portion  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  coal 
industry,  where  the  price  of  labor  by  quantity  produced  is  cKceedingly  low.  much 
lower,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  country  and  certainly  lower  than  in  any  country 
producing  on  a  large  scale.  Until  lately  no  one  would  have  thought  of  d<iubting 
the  assertion  that  England  produced  coal  the  most  cheaply.  This,  in  fact,  was  the 
case  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  United 
Slates  long  ago  excelled  England  in  the  economical  production  of  coal,  and 
some  districts  in  Germany  even  extract  their  coal  under  better  conditions  than  Eng- 
land. Granted  that  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  United  States  are  nominally  twice  as 
high  as  in  Germany,  it  is  evident  that  the  question  of  cheapness  in  production  docs 
not  depend  entirely  on  the  price  of  labor,  since,  in  spite  of  the  high  rate  of  W'ages. 
the  cost  of  production  of  coal  is  considerably  less  in  the  United  Stales  than  in  CJcr- 
many.  The  fact  is  that  the  rale  of  wages,  the  skill  of  workmen,  the  number  of 
hours  of  labor,  and  other  factors  of  this  kind  do  not  alone  influence  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  coal;  this  remains  subject  to  the  natural  advantages  which  certain 
countries  possess  over  others.  Thus,  for  example,  the  coal  veins  in  the  United  King- 
dom can  be  worked  under  more  favorable  conditions  than  those  of  other  European 
countries,  but  are  not  as  favorably  situated  as  ihc  American  mines,  of  which  .t  great 
nuiDber  Are  worked  in  the  open  air  or  by  means  of  inclined  planes.     In  Belgium. 
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in  Germany,  and  even  in  England,  pils  of  a  greater  or  less  depih  must  be  dng.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  in  case  of  international  competition  it  is  the  country  pos- 
sessing  the  most  natural  advantages  which  must  attain  the  best  results,  alt  other 
factors  being  equal,  and  that  in  certain  cases  the  rate  of  wages  must  necessarily  be 
calculated  in  a  manner  to  counterbalance  the  difference  existing  in  material  condi- 
tions. In  England,  the  cost  of  labor  to  produce  one  ton  of  coal  ordinarily  varies 
between  qy  cents  and  $1.09  which  repiesenls  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  product  according  to  the  price  of  sale.  For  the  United  Stales,  it  is  found  by  the 
census  of  iSSg  {the  last  statistics  published)  that  the  proportion  of  wages  paid 
at  the  mine  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  coal  extracted  is  68.1  per  cent;  that  is,  the 
total  of  wages  paid  to  the  22q,S5g  workmen  employed  in  the  coal-mining  industry 
is  equal  to  $1,070,630,000  for  the  entire  year  on  an  average  of  $355.25  per  workman. 
For  bituminous  coal,  the  cost  of  labor  attained  72.95  per  cent  per  ton,  or  65  cents,  a 
less  figure  than  the  average  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  circumstance  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  American  miner  pro- 
duces a  larger  quantity  of  coal  than  the  English  miner,  but  it  may  libenlse  be  at- 
tributed to  the  perfection  of  machinery,  to  the  longer  day  of  labor,  or  to  the  more 
advantageous  conditions  under  which  American  mines  are  worked. 

The  expenses  of  production  other  than  the  item  o(  labor  are  much  less  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England,  They  are  given  by  Che  census  of  1889  as  follows: 
Labor.  72.94  cents  per  Ion;  materials,  8.34  cents  per  ton;  other  expenses  of  the 
mine.  7.04  cents  per  ton;  work  by  contract,  0.93  cent  per  ton.  It  results  from 
the  above  figures  that  the  expenses  only  amounted  to  16.3  cents  a  ton  (or  about 
three-fourths  of  the  coal  production  in  the  United  Slates,  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  taxes  to  be  paid  10  the  Government,  which 
are  in  many  cases  as  high  in  the  United  States  as  in  England;  of  the  depreciation 
and  near  of  the  materials;  of  interest  on  the  capital,  and  of  other  expenses  which 
it  is  necessary  to  exactly  determine  in  order  to  find  the  absolute  cost  of  production. 
Besides  these  expenses,  for  which  the  elements  of  all  estimate  are  missing,  the  cost 
of  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  is  consequently  oniy  89.36  cents  per  ton  of 
bitOminous  coal,  while  the  average  price  at  the  mine  is  given  as  99  cents  per  ton. 

In  Germany,  the  cost  of  production  of  coal  has  shown  a  tendency  to  increase 
during  these  later  years,  partly  due  to  the  increase  in  wages  and  partly  to  the  in- 
crease of  taxes  and  burdens  imposed  by  the  Government  upon  the  owners  of  mines. 

According  to  semiofficial  statistics  recently  published,  we  notice  that  in  West- 
phalia, where  the  most  important  coal  mines  of  Germany  are  situated,  the  cost  of 
I  ton  of  coal  has  increased  from  $1.17  in  1885  to  $1.56  in  1894.  During  the  same 
period  wages  rose  from  68  to  87  cents  per  day,  whence  it  appears  that  the  increase 
in  the  total  cost  is  due  less  to  the  increase  in  wages  than  to  the  influence  of  other 
factors.  It  must  be  observed  that  wages,  which  amounted  10  59.13  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  in  1895,  represented  only  57.43  per  cent  in  1894,  while  the  average  wages 
per  working  day.  which  varied  from  54  to  76  cents  in  18S5.  rose  to  from  66  to  93 
cents  in  1894,  according  to  different  districts.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  production  has  been  the  imposition  of  new  burdens  on  mine 
owners — indemnities  for  accidents  to  workmen,  income  taxes,  etc.,  of  which  the 
total  tor  the  mining  industry  alone  amounted  to  $1,108,627.63  in  1884,  and  in  1894 
to  $4,401,262.60,  or  5Ji  to  i3>i  cents  per  ton. 

It  is  probable  that  the  difference  between  the  expense  of  labor  and  the  total 
cost,  or  38  cents  per  Ion,  is  not  higher  in  Germany  than  in  England,  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  taxes  to  be  paid  in  England  are  much  higher  and  that  the  reg- 
ulations for  the  operation,  inspection,  etc..  of  mines  there  impose  conditions 
much  more  oppressive.  Ii  is,  however,  not  without  interest  to  note  that  while  the 
cost  of  production  of  coal  in  Germany  has  increased  33  per  cent  in  t895  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  year  1SS4,  the  average  rate  of  daily  wages  per  workman  only  rose 
19  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  burdens  known  as 
"public  charges"  increased  by  134  per  cent  in  1895  over  1884,  a  circumstance  which 
has  more  or  less  hindered  the  growth  of  coal  exports  from  the  German  Empire. 

Belgium  is  the  only  other  country  of  Europe  whose  economic  situation  presents 
any  importance  from  an  international  point  of  view ;  but  there  is  reason  to  slate  that 
the  coal  industry  there  is  no  longer  in  as  favorable  a  condition  as  in  England  or 

Theaveragecostof  production  of  coal  in  Belgium  varies  from  $1.73 J^  to$r.6r  per 
ton,  or  approximately  25  cents  more  than  in  England  and  Germany.  It  is  even  ex- 
traordinary that  this  ditlerence  is  not  greater,  the  annual  production  per  workman 
in  Belgium  being  only  160  to  170  tons,  while  in  England  it  varies  from  zSo  lo  30a 
tons  and  in  Germany  260  to  2S0  tons.  The  average  cost  of  labor  amounts  to  (1.08 
per  ton  of  coal  extracted,  and  the  total  of  all  expenses  reaches  67  cen is  per  ton;  the 
last  figure  is  about  the  same  as  in  Westphalia,  in  18^,  for  expenses  of  the  same 
nature.  Likewise,  as  in  Westphalia,  bul  in  a  smaller  degree,  Belgian  coal-mine 
owners  have  to  support  increasing  burdens  imposed  by  the  Government,  not  to 
mention  the  cost  of  extraction  at  great  depths  and  the  precautionary  measures  taken 
tot  the  security  of  workmen. 


The  following  observations  are  extracted  from  an  article  published  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Organe  Industrieile  of  Liege; 

Are  we  in  Belgium  not  persistently  trying  to  increase  the  cost  price  of  our  coal  ? 
On  the  one  hand  is  labor  agitation,  which  diminishes  ihe  effective  force  of  the  work- 
men; on  the  other  are  the  communes  (local  governments)  which  are  burdening  our 
coal  mines  with  special  and  exceptional  taxes,  and  which  have  a  daily  increasing 
tendency  to  make  them  (the  mines)  pay  imposts  which  ought  in  justice  Co  be  dis- 
tributed among  all  citizens.  Then,  there  are  the  courts,  which,  in  a  humanitarian 
spirit,  always  inclined  to  find  the  proprietor  in  the  wrong,  weigh  down  our  enter- 
prises with  an  excessive  responsibility,  in  many  cases  allowing  exorbitant  dam- 
ages. Finally,  there  are  the  prescriptive  regulations,  which  become  a  source  of 
expense;  lawsuits,  involving  considerable  expenses;  regulation  follows  regula- 
tion; communal  taxes  are  higher  every  year;  the  labor  agitators  continue  their 
nefarious  work  and  the  workmen  never  cease  to  make  extravagant  requests.  In 
short,  the  day  will  come  when  the  cost  price  will  be  so  high  that  owners  will  be 
obliged  to  sell  with  loss  and  when  the  deficit  shall  have  attained  cetiain  proportions 
the  doors  of  the  establishments  will  close  and  Ihe  workmen  will  tind  themselves 
in  the  street.  How  many  coal  mines  are  there  in  Belgium  where  the  cost  price  has 
not  reached  its  last  limits  ?  How  many  will  be  obliged  to  close  within  a  short  time  If 
this  dangerous  state  of  affairs  does  not  change?  Here  is  an  inevitable  disaster,  for 
sale  prices  are  determined  by  competition,  and  our  agiulors  have  not  yet  found  a 
way  to  bring  the  buyer  to  pay  dearer  In  one  place  for  what  he  can  obtain  cheaper  in 
another.  Is  it  practical,  then,  to  feed  the  communal  treasuries  with  the  product  of 
taxes  coming  from  owners,  to  demand  an  increase  of  wa|;{es,  10  speak  of  the  mini- 
mum of  wages,  to  have  a  legal  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor?  There  will  soon  be 
no  more  industry,  work,  or  wages;  general  misery  will  have  been  inaugurated. 
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THE   PORTS   OF   GHENT   AND   OSTEND. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  traffic  on  the  Terneuzen  Canat  and  the 
improvements  now  in  execution  on  the  lock  at  its  sea  extremity, 
the  city  of  Ghent  has  been  recently  discussing  modifications  to  be 
made  in  its  harbor  and  port  facilities.  It  is  proposed  to  provide 
accommodations  for  vessels  of  460  feet  in  length,  50  feet  in  width, 
and  24  feet  in  draft. 

An  extract  from  Le  Commerce  et  I'industrie  de  Gand  says: 

The  iDaritime  movemenl  of  our  port  is  steadily  developing.  Even  during  this 
year  an  important  increase  is  noted;  during  the  first  six  months  of  1895,  190,98s 
tons  arrived  in  pore;  (or  the  same  period  in  1S96,  26^,982  tons  are  registered. 
■  ■  ■  It  is  proposed  [o  construct  a  large  basin,  1,350  meters  long,  150  wide,  and 
8  deep,  surrounded  by  banks,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  commerce, 
may  be  transferred  into  quays.  The  latter  are  supported  by  embankments  from 
60  to  80  meters  in  width.  •  •  •  The  cost  to  the  cily  will  be  some  3,000,000 
francs  ($579,000).  •  •  •  The  ports  of  Bruges  and  Brussels  are  already  under 
construction,  and  we  should  lose  no  time  if  we  do  not  wish  to  lose  our  commerce. 
Henrv  C.   Morris, 

Ghent,  October  lo,  jSg6.  Consul. 


Consul  Morris  writes  on  February  12,  1897,  that  the  port  of  Os- 
tend  is  also  to  undergo  extensive  improvements.  The  contract  will 
be  awarded  April  15.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  $1,800,000. 
The  contractors,  it  is  said,  will  be  obliged  to  give  bonds  for  ^0,000. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  "Ministre  des  Travaux 
Publics,  Brussels." 

BICYCLE   REGULATIONS   IN   EUROPE. 

Supposing  that  information  in  regard  to  the  rules  relating  to  the 
introduction  of  private  cycles  into  European  countries  might  be  in- 
teresting and  useful  to  tourists,  I  have  the  honor  to  furnish  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

FRANCE. 

Duty. — The  duty  on  cycles  brought  into  France  is $48. 25  on  every 
222  pounds  (about  25  cents  per  pound,  dead  weight). 

Americans  arriving  in  France  with  a  cycle,  not  for  sale,  but  with 
the  view  of  cycling  through  the  country,  are  required  to  deposit  the 
same  amount  as  if  they  were  for  sale.  This  deposit  is  returned, 
however,  when  the  traveler  leaves  French  territory.  When  the  de- 
posit is  made,  a  lead  seal  is  attached  to  the  cycle,  with  the  custom- 
house mark  stamped  on  it.     A  tourist  can  leave  the  country  by  any 
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frontier  and  reclaim  the  deposit.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inform  the 
original  customs  bureau  of  the  intention  of  leaving  the  country. 

Tax  on  bicycles. — The  law  imposes  a  tax  of  $z  per  annum  on  every 
cycle.  The  year  commences  on  date  of  payment.  In  case  of  sale, 
the  same  tax  will  be  collected  from  the  purchaser  without  rebate. 
Residents  are  required  to  make  a  declaration  at  the  mayoralty  within 
thirty  days  after  having  bought  or  come  into  possession  of  a  cycle. 
Should  the  declaration  not  be  made  within  the  time  specified,  the  tax 
will  be  doubled.  This  tax  is  only  collectible  from  residents.  Tour- 
ists are  not  required  to  pay  it.  The  revenue  from  this  tax  amounted 
in  1896  to  r, 000,000  francs.  This  money  is  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  roadways. 

By  a  ministerial  decree  of  March  i,  1896,  many  of  the  obnoxious 
restrictions  formerly  imposed  upon  cycling  have  been  removed. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  activity  of  the  Touring  Club  de  France. 
Below  will  be  found  a  synopsis  of  this  decree,  which  applies  to 
cycling  in  the  whole  of  France  i 

Each  wbeel  musl  be  provided  with  a  gong  or  bell  capable  of  being  heard  al  a 
distance  of  50  yards.  A  plale  bearing  the  name  and  address  of  owner  must  be 
attached  to  cycle.     Lanterns  must  be  lighted  at  sundown. 

Cyclists  must  take  the  right  on  meeting  a  vehicle,  and  when  passing  one,  musl 
lake  the  left,  decreasing  speed  and  sounding  the  bell. 

Drivers  of  vehicles  and  men  on  horseback  must  go  to  the  right  on  approach  of  a 
cycle,  so  as  to  leave  the  cyclist  a  space  of  at  least  5  feet  in  width. 

In  crowded  thoroughfares,  the  cyclist  must  dismount  and  lead  his  wheel. 

It  is  forbidden  for  cyclists  to  form  groups  so  as  to  obstruct  the  public  ways  or 
pass  through  funeral  corteges  or  military  processions. 

Cyclists  are  forbidden  to  cycle  on  pavements  and  footpaths  reserved  for  pedes- 
trians, except  in  the  country,  where  the  roads  are  paved  or  being  mended.  In  cases 
where  it  is  permitted  to  cycle  on  the  footpaths,  the  cyclist  must  moderate  his  speed 
when  meeting  pedestrians. 

Transportation  by  railroad. — The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  is- 
sued a  decree  requiring  all  French  railroads  to  transport  cycles  as  bag- 
gage and  making  them  responsible  for  any  damage.  The  amount 
of  indemnity  depends  in  which  class  (first,  second,  or  third)  the 
cyclist  is  traveling. 


Duty,  $5  on  every  212  pounds,  being  about  3  cents  per  pound. 
No  restrictions  are  placed  on  tourists  and  no  deposit  is  required. 


Duty,  $12. 06  each,  when  imported  for  sale. 

By  a  recent  decree,  %\a  must  be  deposited  by  the  tourists  at  the 
custom-house.  They  are  also  required  to  make  and  swear  to  a  dec- 
laration that  the  wheel  in  their  possession  is  not  for  sale  and  that  it 
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is  their  intention  to  remain  only  temporarily  in  Austria.     When  leav- 
ing the  country,  this  deposit  will  be  refunded. 


Duty,  12  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tourists  are  required,  on  reaching  Belgian  territory,  to  make  a 
deposit  at  the  custom-house  of  a  sum  equivalent  to  ra  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  This  amount  will  be  refunded  when  they  leave  the  country. 
By  a  ministerial  decree  of  February  ii,  1896,  members  of  the  Tour- 
ing Club  de  France  are  exempt  from  this  deposit,  provided  they  do 
not  remain  in  the  country  over  six  months. 

On  leaving  Belgium,  do  so  through  a  frontier  town  where  there  is 
a  custom-house;  present  the  receipt  and  the  money  deposited  will  be 
refunded.  If  leaving  Belgium  for  France  by  railway,  two  or  three 
days  before  doing  so  write  to  the  custom-house  officer  at  Qu^vy  (fron- 
tier town  and  custom-house),  inclose  your  receipt,  and  inform  him  on 
what  train  you  expect  to  pass  through  Qnivy.  He  will  stamp  the 
receipt  and  after  assuring  himself  that  the  cycle  mentioned  in  the  re- 
ceipt is  in  the  baggage  van,  he  will  refund  the  amount  of  the  deposit. 
This  is  necessary,  as  the  train  only  stops  at  Qu^vy  a  few  minutes. 
The  same  formality  is  to  be  observed  when  leaving  Belgium  for  Paris 
via  Erquelinnes. 

DENMARK. 

Duty,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tourists  must  make  a  deposit  at  the  custom-house  equal  to  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  as  a  guaranty  that  the  wheel  is  not  for  sale.  See 
that  custom-house  officials  place  a  lead  seal  on  cycle.  Amount  of 
deposit  is  refunded  only  at  the  custom-house  where  entry  was  made, 
unless  a  special  permit  is  obtained  allowing  the  cyclist  to  leave  via 
another  customs  bureau. 

EGYPT. 

Duty,  8  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Same  formality  as  in  Denmark.  Do  not  fail  to  get  receipt  for 
money  deposited.     Only  7  per  cent  will  be  refunded. 

ENGLAND. 

No  duty. 

GREECE. 

Duty,  $2  each. 

Cyclists  are  required  to  pay,  first,  an  octroi  duty  of  40  cents,  pay- 
able at  bureau  of  entry  and  reimbursable;  second,  duty  of  $2.  This 
will,  however,  be  refunded,  less  $1  for  expenses,  and  also  a  small  sup- 
plement if  the  cyclist  does  not  leave  the  country  by  the  same  custom- 
house. 
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ITALY. 

Duty,  $8.11  each. 

Tourists  are  required  to  deposit  the  above  amount  as  a  guaranty 
that  the  wheel  is  not  for  sale.  The  money  is  refunded  on  leaving 
the  country.  Members  of  the  Touring  Club  de  France  are,  however, 
exempt  from  any  duty  or  deposit.  On  presentation  of  card  of  mem- 
bership, a  free  pass  will  be  delivered.  On  leaving  Italy,  however,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  inform  the  cuslom-house  oflticials,  who  will  re- 
quire the  member  to  deliver  his  pass.  If  a  member  of  the  Touring 
Club  de  France  fails  to  do  this,  he  will  become  responsible  for  the 
amount  of  duty. 

LUXEMBURG. 

Duty,  6  cents  per  kilogram  (3  cents  per  pound). 
A  deposit  is  required.      Members  of  the  Touring  Club  de  France 
are  exempt. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Duty,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tourists  enter  without  having  to  make  a  deposit  or  pay  duty. 

PORTUGAL. 

Duty,  2j  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Same  as  in  Denmark.  Can  leave  country,  however,  by  another 
frontier  station. 

ROUMANIA. 

Duty,  $1.55  each. 

Same  as  in  Portugal  and  Denmark. 


Duty,  $7.80  each. 

Same  as  in  Portugal  and  Denmark. 


Duty,  $13.52  per  zaa  pounds  (about  6  cents  a  pound). 

The  tourist  entering  Spain  will  be  given  a  temporary  pass  of  six 
months'  duration,  for  which  20  cents  is  charged,  besides  the  regu- 
lar deposit  of  duty.  This  deposit  will  be  refunded  on  leaving  the 
country. 

The  importation  of  cycles  gives  rise  to  many  obnoxious  and  wor- 
rying formalities.  It  is,  therefore,  wise  to  obtain  the  services  of  a 
commissionaire  on  the  frontier  or  an  international  custom-house 
broker  at  Hendaye  or  at  Cerbere  (frontier  towns).  This  will  save 
much  trouble.  If  a  mistake  is  made  in  the  declaration,  the  amount 
of  duty-  will  be  forfeited  and  a  fine  imposed. 
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Duty,  IS  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cyclists  have  to  make  a  deposit  of  a  sum  equivalent  to  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  In  estimating  this  duty,  packing,  insurance,  and 
freight  charges  are  taken  into  account.  When  the  cyclist  enters 
Sweden  via  the  customs  bureaus  of  Stockholm,  Gothenberg,  Malmo, 
Landskrona,  Helsingborg,  Stonistad,  Charlottenberg,  or  Storlim, 
there  are  no  special  formalities  to  be  observed.  If,  however,  he 
enters  by  any  other  customs  bureau,  a  letter  will  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  director-general  of  customs  asking  permission  to 
enter.  In  order  to  have  the  deposit  refunded  in  this  case,  the  cyclist 
will  have  to  leave  the  country  by  port  of  entry.  In  other  cases,  the 
deposit  will  be  refunded  by  one  of  the  above-mentioned  custom- 
houses.   If  the  tourist  remains  over  sixty  days,  the  deposit  is  forfeited, 

SWITZERLAND. 

Duty,  $13-52  per  222  pounds  (about  6  cents  per  pound). 
A  deposit  is  required.      Members  of  the  Touring  Club  de  France 
are  exempt.     The  conditions  are  the  same  as  in  Italy. 


Duty,  8  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Same  formalities  as  in  Egypt. 

MISCEtLANEOUS. 

It  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  American  cyclists  coming 
to  France  to  join  the  Touring  Club  de  France.  This  organization  is 
similar  to  cycling  societies  in  America.  The  advantages  to  members 
are  numerous.  The  most  important  consideration  is  that  a  member 
can  enter  this  and  other  European  countries  without  obstruction 
from  the  customs  officials.  By  simply  exhibiting  a  card  of  .mem- 
bership, all  annoying  formalities  are  avoided.  A  large  discount  is 
given  at  certain  hotels,  especially  in  the  provinces.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  repair  shops  and  dealers  in  cycling  goods.  By  wearing  the 
badge,  one  is  assured  of  courteous  treatment  everywhere.  The 
subscription  is  $1  per  year  and  zo  cents  extra  for  an  official  guide 
giving  names  of  hotels,  repair  shops,  etc.,  where  liberal  (generally  10 
per  cent)  discounts  are  allowed.  The  membership  to-day  numbers 
40,000. 

The  Touring  Club  de  France  has  done  more  since  its  foundation 
for  the  encouragement  of  cycling  in  France  than  any  one  other  organ- 
ization. The  money  derived  from  the  subscriptions  is  expended  in 
repairing  the  departmental  roadways  and  placing  notices  (danger 
signals)  on  the  crest  of  all  dangerous  and  rapid  descents.     In  all  the 
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towns  and  cities  in  France  a  representative  is  to  be  found  who  will 
willingly  give  advice  to  strangers  and  aid  them  in  trouble.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Touring  Club  de  France  are  situated  in  Paris, 
Rue  Coy-Heron  5,  at  which  place  application  can  be  made  for  mem- 
bership.     Ladies  are  eligible  to  membership. 

There  are  other  good  clubs  in  France,  such  as  the  l^nion  V^lo 
Fran9ais,  Union  Velocipedique  de  France,  19  Rue  des  Bols  Enfants, 
Paris;  subscription  per  annum,  $1.20.  The  Omnium,  35  Riie  Spur- 
tini,  Paris;  entrance  fee,  $24  and  an  annual  subscription  of  $24. 
Another  is  the  Rally  V6I0,  4  Rue  de  Chartres,  Porte  Mailloy,  Neuiliy- 
sur-Seine;  annual  subscription,  $20  for  gentlemen,  $10  for  ladles. 

The  following  notice  appears  in  the  journals  of  to-day  i 

The  French  authorities  will  not  put  a  duty  on  cycles  that  are  brought  into  the 
country  Tor  a  short  time.  A  return  licLet  or  a  card  of  membership  of  some  louring 
club  nil!  be  sufficient  evidence  to  the  customs  authorities  that  the  cyclist  is  a  bona 
Gde  tourist,  though  it  is  right  that  he  should  know  that  the  duty  chargeable  can  be 
insisted  upon,  but  it  would  be  refunded  to  him  on  his  return. 

Philip  S.   Chancellor, 

Havre,  March  iS,  iS^y.  Deputy  Consul. 


FLUID    AIR    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    USES. 

Liquefying  air  is  not  a  new  thing;  it  has  been  performed  by  ex- 
erting enormous  pressure  or  by  freezing  air  to  an  unusual  degree,  or 
by  a  combination  of  pressure  with  refrigeration.  There  are  so  many 
uses  to  which  liquefied  air  can  be  put  that  scientists  hardly  know 
where  its  usefulnes  will  end  if  it  can  be  produced  at  a  low  rate  of 
cost  in  commercial  quantities.  This  a  new  method  and  machine  has 
accomplished. 

Among  other  advantages,  air  in  the  portable,  cheap  form  of  a 
liquid,  as  it  passes  back  to  its  ordinary  state,  can  be  used  for  illumi- 
nating purposes  by  mixing  its  escaping  gases  with  atmospheric  air 
in  certain  definite  proportions.  Moreover,  as  a  driving  force  in  the 
way  of  detonators  or  explosive  material  to  drive  engines,  liquid  air 
is  obviously  a  power  that  can  be,  under  given  conditions,  profitably 
applied. 

Hitherto  the  classic  example  of  a  method  to  liquefy  air  and  ob- 
tain oxygen  has  been  that  invented  by  Beatty  and  Cailletet  in  1877. 
With  their  machine,  one  began  with  carbonic-acid  gas.  By  means  of 
a  pump  this  gas  was  condensed  in  a  tube,  round  which  lay  water  at 
10^  to  keep  the  tube  cool.  The  carbonic-acid  gas,  being  reduced  to 
a  very  low  temperature,  passed  from  the  first  tube  into  another 
chamber  with  a  tube  in  it,  and  in  so  doing  fell  to  a  lower  temperature. 
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Into  this  second  tube  was  pumped  at  high  pressure  ethylene  gas, 
which,  in  turn,  fell  to  a  low  temperature,  owing  to  the  coldness  of 
the  carbonic-acid  gas  bathing  the  tube.  The  ethylene  gas  was  then 
passed  from  the  second  tube  into  a  third  compartment  and  fell 
further  in  temperature  in  so  doing  The  third  compartment  had 
likewise  a  tube  with  an  air  pump  attached.  Into  this  third  tube 
was  pumped  oxygen  gas  and  from  the  ethylene  gas  bathing  it  the 
oxygen  gas  reached  a  temperature  of  192°  below  zero.  Finally, 
the  oxygen  was  let  out  into  a  fourth  compartment,  in  which  was  a 
fourth  tube.  The  air  pump  attached  to  this  fourth  tube  having  filled 
it  with  condensed  atmospheric  air,  the  latter  was  so  reduced  in  tem- 
perature that  when  it  in  turn  was  released  from  the  tube,  its  cold  was 
273°  below  zero,  and  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  drops  like  water. 

This  product,  which  is  called  liquid  or  fluid  air,  has  a  milky  ap- 
pearance from  the  presence  of  some  carbonic-acid  gas,  bubbles  con- 
stantly, and  from  its  enormous  cold  emits  a  smoke  or  cloud  like  the 
top  of  a  very  high  mountain,  and  will  only  gradually  resolve  itself 
again  into  air  when  exposed  to  the  ordinary  atmosphere. 

Fluid  air  costs  about  10  marks  (say  $2.25)  for  5  cubic  meters  re- 
duced. The  new  method  is  the  invention  of  Professor  Linde,  of 
Munich.  It  produces  the  liquid  for  10  pfennigs  (say  2%  cents)  for  5 
cubic  meters,  and  it  yields  the  product  either  as  a  gas  or  fluid,  as  one 
wishes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism  re- 
cently known  ;  its  chief  feature  is  its  economy  of  working,  for  it  uses 
air  to  refrigerate  air.  After  the  pump  has  worked  for  a  certain  time, 
one  turns  a  cock  and  the  liquid  air  runs  out  at  a  temperature  of  273° 
below  zero. 

In  Professor  Linde's  method,  an  air  pump  of  5  horsepower  con- 
denses air  to  a  pressure  of  200  atmospheres;  this  air  passes  down  a 
spiral  tube  and  is  let  out  in  a  chamber,  causing  great  cold;  then  it 
rises  and  passes  on  the  outside  of  the  spiral  tube,  bathing  it  and  thus 
cooling  the  new  air  that  has  been  pumped  into  the  tube  to  take  its 
place.  This  cooled  air  follows  on  into  the  chamber,  expands  and 
again  lowers  its  temperature,  then  passes  on  up  around  the  same 
spiral  tube;  but  as  its  temperature  has  become  much  lower,  the  new 
air  in  the  tube  is  still  further  refrigerated.  This  circulating  process 
goes  on,  until  the  new  air  pumped  into  the  tube  reaches  the  expan- 
sion chamber  at  a  temperature  of  273°  below  zero,  when  it  drops  into 
the  chamber  in  the  form  of  liquid.  Thus  the  air,  steadily  cooled,  is 
made  to  refrigerate  the  newly  pumped  air  more  and  more,  until  the 
necessary  degree  of  cold  is  attained. 

Another  idea,  which  may  or  may  not  be  an  improvement,  is  to 
have  the  pump  and  ali  parts  of  the  machine  kept  very  low  in  tem- 
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Air  in  the  cheap,  portable  form  of  a  liquid  rich  in  oxygen  can 
be  used  for  many  purposes  in  manufactures  and  the  trades.  The 
discovery  of  a  cheap  method  may  be  of  importance  to  American 
manufacturers. 

Charles  uf,  Kay, 

Berlin,  March  11,  iSgj.  Consul-General. 


WINE   PRODUCTION    OF    FRANCE. 

The  statement  was  made  in  a  report  sent  to  the  Department  of 
State,  dated  July  24,  1895,  by  C.  W.  Chancellor,  consul  at  Havre, 
that  much  of  the  so-called  wine  made  in  France  was  "  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  any  acquaintance  with  the  product  of  the  vineyard. "  It  was 
alleged  that  15,000  casks  of  wine  had  recently  been  destroyed  by  the 
municipal  laboratory  of  Paris,  the  official  inspection  having  failed  to 
reveal  a  drop  of  grape  juice ;  the  constituents,  it  was  said,  were  water, 
alcohol,  sulphate  of  gypsum,  glycerin,  salts  of  potash,  and  berries 
for  coloring.  Consul  Chancellor  further  stated  that  immense  quan- 
tities of  sugar  were  used  for  mixing  with  the  wines  (amounting  in 
France  in  1887  to  36,000  tons)  and  the  deficit  in  production  caused 
by  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  had  been  supplied  by  making  wine 
from  raisins,  currants,  and  the  lees  of  the  wine  press. 

This  report  was  published  in  Consular  Reports,  September, 
1895,  and  on  December  2,  1896,  M.  Hanotaux,  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  called  the  attention  of  the  United  States  ambassador 
in  Paris  to  the  fact  that  the  Bordeaux  Chamber  of  Commerce  had 
entered  protest  against  the  allegations  contained  therein.  M.  Hano- 
taux said  that  official  investigation  had  developed  the  fact  that 
the  municipal  laboratory  denied  ever  having  taken  any  action  of  the 
nature  mentioned.  Inquiry  was  made  of  Consul  Chancellor,  and 
the  latter,  in  a  communication  to  the  Department  of  Stale,  dated 
February  8,  1897,  referred  to  debates  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  November  6,  1896,  in  which  "  the  question  of  taxing  arti- 
ficial wines  "  was  discussed,  and  explained  that  his  statement  in  regard 
to  the  alleged  action  taken  by  the  municipal  laboratory  of  Paris  in 
destroying  certain  casks  of  wine  was  obtained  from  "a  reliable 
English  journal,"  the  name  and  date  of  which,  however,  he  was 
unable  to  remember.  He  also  stated  that  in  1887  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  governor  of  Maryland  to  investigate  certain  sanitary 
problems  in  Europe,  and  while  in  Paris,  visited  the  wine  sheds. 
There,  he  was  told  that  a  large  number  of  casks  of  wine  had  been 
condemned  and  would  be  destroyed;  also,  that  this  action  was  not 
unusual.     In  respect  to  his  comment  upon  the  quantity  of  sugar  used 
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in  the  manufacture  of  wine,  Consul  Chancellor  quoted  from  a  speech 
made  by  M.  Viljean  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  November  6,  1896, 
published  in  Le  Petit  Havre  of  November  7,  in  which  M.  Viljean  is 
reported  to  have  criticised  article  i,  which  suppressed  the  manufac- 
ture of  wine  from  the  lees  of  the  wine  press,  on  the  ground  that  this 
suppression  would  be  "ruinous  to  viticulture  and  injurious  to  agri- 
culture, since  by  this  process  of  manufacture,  100,000  tons  of  sugar 
are  consumed  annually." 

In  reply  to  the  above,  the  following  statement  is  made  by  the 
French  embassy  at  Washington,  under  date  of  March  8,  1897: 

The  attention  of  the  French  wine  merchants  has  been  called  to  a 
report  entitled  "Wine  making  in  France,"  published  in  the  Consular 
Reports,  No.  180,  September,  1895,  by  C.  W.  Chancellor,  United 
States  consul  at  Havre,  France,  and  containing  some  incorrect  state- 
ments which  might  cause  prejudice  to  French  commerce  and  which 
it  seems  desirable  to  rectify. 

(1)  Mr.  Chancellor,  having  probably  in  mind  the  decrease  of  wine 
production  from  which  France  suffered  during  a  long  period  after 
the  appearance  of  phylloxera,  says  that  large  quantities  of  wine 
fabricated  in  France  contain  no  grape  juice.  Statistical  information 
shows  that  over  4,000,000  acres  of  vineyards  were  partially  infected 
by  the  plague  during  the  last  twenty  years,  1,000,000  of  which  were 
already  replanted  up  to  1895.  On  the  other  hand,  the  production 
of  wine  has  been  in  the  last  two  years  exceptionally  abundant,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  official  statement: 
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It  is  hardly  credible  that  when  such  enormous  quantities  of  natural 
wines  are  produced,  French  merchants  would  resort  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  artificial  wines  containing  no  grape  juice;  such  fabrication 
could  be  profitable  only  in  countries  producing  no  wine  or  but  little. 

(z)  Mr.  Chancellor,  referring  to  information  published  in  an  Eng- 
lish journal  and  reproduced  afterwards  in  American  papers,  added 
that  the  French  Government  recently  destroyed  15,000  casks  of 
adulterated  wines. 

From  an  official  inquiry,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  record  at  the 
municipal  laboratory  of  Paris  of  such  destruction.  The  occasional 
seizure  and  destruction  of  small  quantities  of  adulterated  wines  are 
rather  to  the  honor  of  the  French  Government,  which  thus  protects 
the  health  of  its  citizens.     Measures  have,  besides,  been  taken  for  the 
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purpose  of  prohibiting  overalcoholization  of  wines  and  the  addition 
thereto  of  water  or  of  any  element  whatever  of  adulteration. 

It  may  be  added  that,  according  to  medical  inquiries  made  by 
highly  competent  authority,  a  moderate  consumption  of  French  wine 
is  beneficial  to  public  health.  The  official  statistics  in  this  regard 
are  worthy  of  attention ;  they  show  that  drunkenness  is  less  frequent 
in  wine-consuming  regions.  Out  of  100  cases  of  public  drunkenness, 
punishable  by  the  law  of  1873,  29  cases  were  recorded  in  the  northwest 
of  France  and  34  in  the  north,  where  spirits  are  mostly  consumed; 
while  9  cases  were  recorded  in  the  center,  5  in  the  southwest,  and 
only  4  in  the  south,  where  the  use  of  wine  among  the  laboring  classes 
is  general. 


FRENCH   VINTAGE   OF   1896. 

According  to  the  Bulletin  de  Statistique,  an  official  publication 
issued  periodically  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  total  quantity  of 
wine  made  in  France  from  the  vintage  of  1896  amounted  to  1,179,- 
364,960  gallons.  This  shows  an  increase  over  the  crop  of  1895  of 
468,066,880  gallons  and  an  increase  over  the  average  crop  of  the  last 
ten  years  of  373,410,990  gallons.  The  approximate  value  of  the  crop 
of  1896  is  estimated  at  $234,800,000. 

In  the  province  of  Algeria,  last  year's  vintage  showed  a  produc- 
tion of  106,960,500  gallons,  while  in  Corsica,  7,923,000  gallons  were 
barreled. 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  unfavorable  atmospheric  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  throughout 
France,  the  quality  of  the  crop  of  1896  is  particularly  good.  The 
wines  have  the  requisite  amount  of  sugar,  alcoholic  strength,  and 
body.  They  are  rich  in  color,  and,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  are 
sure  to  turn  out  of  exceptional  excellence. 

SPARKLING    WINES    IN    THE    m6D0C. 

One  of  the  principal  landed  proprietors  of  the  M^doc,  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Johnston,  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  been  making,  with 
a  marked  degree  of  success,  a  sparkling  wine  equal  to  that  produced 
in  Champagne.  The  wine  for  the  most  part  is  made  from  the  same 
quality  of  grapes  as  are  used  in  making  claret. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  sparkling  wine  can  be  made  from 
the  same  fruit  that  produces  m^doc  and  burgundy;  but  such  is,  in 
fact,  the  case.  Red  wines  are  allowed  to  free  themselves  of  the  gas 
produced  by  fermentation  in  the  vat,  but  sparkling  wines  are  made 
to  ferment  in  the  bottle,  generating  in  this  way  their  carbonic-acid 
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Since  the  first  Crusade,  champagne,  or  the  peculiar  product  which 
has  taken  its  name  from  that  province  of  France,  has  been  a  popular 
beverage  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  civilization.  Toward 
the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  when  it  was  customary  for 
every  monarch  to  have  a  vineyard  of  his  own,  Henry  VIII,  Fran- 
cis I,  and  Pope  Leo  X  were  each  and  all  possessed  of  vines  in  Cham- 
pagne. Then  it  was  that  doctors,  gourmets,  kings,  poets,  and 
epicures  began  to  dispute  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  champagne 
and  burgundy.  The  comparison  between  the  two  wines  at  that 
period  was  more  readily  made  than  at  present,  for  champagne  was 
a  still  wine.  It  was  red,  full  of  body,  and  did  not  sparkle.  It 
was  left  for  a  modest  monk  to  perfect  the  already  favored  beverage. 

To  Dom  P^rignon,  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  fact 
that  if  wine  harvested  in  autumn  is  bottled  in  the  following  spring 
it  will  sparkle  without  the  aid  of  artificial  encouragement 

Following  the  principle,  accepted  in  the  Champagne  district,  that 
in  order  to  produce  a  good  sparkling  wine,  you  must  blend  the 
product  of  several  growths,  the  wines  of  which  Mr.  Johnston's 
sparkling  m^doc  is  made  are  of  quite  different  origin  from  each 
other.  The  heavy  gravels  of  St.  Julien,  the  light  sables  of  Labarde, 
and  the  rich  alluvial  land  (Palus)  of  Macau  (which  may  be  considered 
as  the  three  types  of  the  soil  of  the  M^doc  and  each  of  which  enjoys 
a  special  reputation)  contribute  their  various  proportions. 

As  for  the  quality  of  these  vines  {black  grape),  they  are  the  most 
valued  plants  in  the  M6doc.  The  grapes,  plucked  with  the  greatest 
care,  are  immediately  pressed,  so  as  to  obviate  any  fermentation  in 
the  mass  before  the  separation  of  the  juice  from  the  pulp  and  skin, 
which  contain  the  coloring  matter.  The  juice  still  appears  slightly 
rose  colored,  but  in  the  casks,  in  which  a  little  sulphur  has  been 
burned,  it  loses  even  this  slight  tint.  Fermentation  begins  the  next 
day,  and  the  must  is  drawn  off  into  other  casks,  so  as  to  separate 
it  from  the  scum  and  the  dregs.  Being  only  checked  by  this  opera- 
tion, the  fermentation  recommences  and  continues  until  January, 
when  the  cold  weather  stops  it.  It  is  then  time  to  draw  off  again 
and  to  mix  in  proper  proportion  the  different  wines. 

The  cellars  of  the  M6doc,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  do 
not  offer  the  conditions  necessary  at  this  stage ;  that  is,  coolness  and 
an  unvarying  temperature  of  10°  C.  The  wines  are  therefore  re- 
moved by  boats  to  the  other  side  of  the  River  Gironde,  where,  in 
the  cliffs  of  Bourg,  are  old  calcareous  quarries,  transformed  into  per- 
fect cellars,  quite  recalling  in  their  arrangement  and  their  storage 
capacity  those  of  Epernay.  Here  takes  place  an  important  and  deli- 
cate operation,  which  consists  in  the  addition  of  a  certain  fixed  quan- 
tity of  "liqueur  de  tirage,"  /.  e.,  wine  in  which  a  little  crystallized 
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sugar  has  been  dissolved.  The  germs  of  fermentation  retained  by 
this  blend  transform  the  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
convert  the  mixture  into  a  sparkling  wine.  Then  begins  the  bottling, 
followed  by  the  "mise  sur  points,"  or  the  inverting  of  the  bottles, 
which  lasts  at  least  until  the  following  summer  and  sometimes  even 
for  five  or  six  years,  and  by  an  appropriate  manipulation  allows  of 
the  removal  of  the  small  amount  of  deposit  which  has  formed  for  the 
last  time.  At  last,  immediately  before  the  corking,  sealing,  and 
labeling,  a  little  sweet  liquor  is  added,  called  "liqueur  d'expSdi- 
tion,"  varying  in  quantity  according  to  desire  for  "dry"  or  "sweet" 

J.  M.  Wiley, 
Bordeaux,  February  /j,  iS^y.  Consul. 


NEW   CUSTOMS   REGULATIONS   IN  COLOMBIA." 

I  inclose  translation  of  a  circular  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  Colombia  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  imposed 
in  the  new  tariff  regulations  shall  be  levied. 

John  Bidlake, 

Barranquilla,  March  jo,  iSgy.  Consul. 


Republic  or  CotoMBiA, 
Treasury  DErABTMENT. 

Bsgold.  February  rj,  iSgj. 
Mr.  Collector  of  Customs:  This  day  the  following  resolution  has  been  put 

The  increase  and  ihe  diminution  of  the  import  duties  referred  to  in  articles  i,  3, 
3,  and  4  of  law  No,  160  of  1896  will  commence  to  be  put  in  practice  on  the  rqtb  of 
April  of  the  present  year,  in  accordance  with  articles  205  of  the  constitution  and 
61.  bi,  64.  and  65  of  law  No.  ug  of  18S8.  Said  increase,  or,  say.  [he  amount  which 
has  to  be  charged  more  than  the  duties  which  are  laid  down  in  law  No.  36  of  iBg6. 
with  the  reformations  which  have  been  made  up  to  the  present,  inclusive  of  those 
of  the  fourth  article  of  law  No.  160.  already  referred  to,  must  be  liquidated  sepa- 
rately, computing  only  the  primitive  duties  laid  down  in  the  same  law  No.  36  with- 
out the  reformations  referred  to. 

This  having  been  done,  the  augmentation  referred  to  must  be  summed  up  with 
the  other  duties  to  which  allusion  has  befcn  made  and  the  total  of  this  liquidation 
must  be  charged  with  the  35  per  cent  mentioned  in  article  i  of  law  No.  83  of  1886 
and  article  1  of  law  No.  185  of  1896. 

[  make  ibis  communicalion  to  you  for  your  information  and  the  corresponding 
effects. 


JuSTINIAJflO    CaSON, 

Substirelary,  tie. 
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TELEGRAPHIC   SIGNALING  ON   BOARD  SHIP. 

The  invention  of  an  electric  telegraphic  apparatus,  to  be  used 
on  board  ship  in  communicating  orders  from  the  bridge  to  the  engine 
room  or  other  parts  of  the  vessel,  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  during 
the  past  few  days.  The  apparatus  in  question  was  invented  by  two 
electrical  machinists  employed  until  recently  in  the  royal  arsenal 
here,  Messrs.  Rodolfo  Farinato  and  Antonio  Sartori,  and,  so  far  as 
can  be  learned,  possesses  decided  advantages  over  the  method  at 
present  in  use  on  board  merchant  vessels  and  ships  of  war. 

I  inclose  a  photograph*  of  the  dial  of  the  indicator,  if  such  it  can 
be  called.  The  superiority  of  this  over  other  systems  of  telegraphic 
signals  is  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  mechanism,  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  operated,  and  the  limited  cost  of  introduction  and 
maintenance,  as  a  battery  of  only  twelve  Leclanch^  cells  are  necessary, 
which,  besides  furnishing  ample  electricity  for  the  signals  proper,  is 
sufficient  to  work  the  automatic  call  bells  which  form  part  of  the 
signaling  apparatus. 

The  mode  of  operating  this  system  of  signaling  is  as  follows;  A 
circular  dial,  having  a  pointer  and  a  movable  handle,  is  placed  at 
a  convenient  post  on  the  bridge  or  any  other  part  of  the  vessel. 
This  dial  can  be  placed  either  against  a  bulkhead  or  partition  or 
upon  an  upright  column.  The  circumference  of  the  dial  is  divided 
into  twelve  parts.  The  top  and  bottom  divisions  contain  the  word 
"arresta"{stop},  while  the  right-hand  semicircle  contains  the  words  of 
command  for  going  ahead,  as  slowly,  half  speed,  full  speed,  etc.,  and 
the  left-hand  semicircle,  similar  orders  for  going  astern.  Another  dial, 
identically  the  same,  is  placed  in  the  engine  room  or  any  other  part 
of  the  vessel  where  orders  are  to  be  given  from  the  bridge.  When 
it  is  desired  by  the  officer  in  command  to  send  an  order,  say,  to  the 
engine  room,  he  simply  turns  the  handle  until  it  rests  upon  the  word 
of  command  desired.  By  this  movement,  the  pointer  on  the  corre- 
sponding dial  in  the  engine  room  is  made  to  indicate  the  word  of 
command  given,  and  at  the  same  time  the  automatic  call  bells  com- 
mence ringing,  both  on  the  bridge  and  in  the  engine  room,  till  the 
engineer  moves  the  handle  of  his  dial  until  it  comes  into  coincidence 
with  the  pointer,  at  which  instant  the  call  bells  cease  ringing  and 
the  pointer  of  the  bridge  dial  points  to  the  order  as  having  been 
executed,  in  this  way  making  it  impossible  for  any  error  in  under- 
standing the  command  to  occur.  The  same  process  is  pursued  in 
the  execution  of  any  of  the  words  of  command  on  the  dial. 
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The  inventors  of  this  apparatus  claim  that  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  systems  of  signaling  orders  at  present  used  on  board  of 
the  ships  of  all  the  principal  nations,  and  that  theirs  is  superior 
both  as  regards  promptness  and  security  of  action.  All  the  inter- 
nal component  parts  are  covered  with  silver  and  platinum  and  the 
exposed  parts  are  nickeled,  thus  guarantying  perfect  working  and 
impermeability. 

Besides  being  used  to  communicate  orders  from  the  bridge  to 
the  engine  room,  it  can  be  used  between  the  engine  and  fire  rooms, 
greatly  facilitating  thereby  the  quick  transmission  of  orders. 

On  board  of  large  vessels  of  war,  it  can  be  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  communicating  from  the  bridge  to  the  different  ammuni- 
tion magazines,  and  for  this  purpose  the  dial  can  be  placed  so  as  to 
be  visible  in  the  same  manner  as  the  electric  lights  for  illuminating 
the  magazines.  Of  course,  the  apparatus  being  patented  at  present 
only  in  Italy,  it  is  impossible  to  have  from  the  inventors  other  than 
a  simple  description  of  the  method  of  operation.  Messrs.  Balti  & 
Co.,  of  Venice,  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing  this 
article,  both  for  Italy  and  abroad. 

I  do  not  know  what  system  is  at  present  used  by  our  naval  author- 
ities, but  I  forward  this  brief  notice  to  the  Department,  with  the 
suggestion  that  their  attention  be  called  to  the  matter,  and  in  case 
any  further  information  should  be  desired,  I  could  take  steps  to  pro- 
cure it. 

The  apparatus  was  tried  the  other  day,  by  way  of  experiment,  by 
the  Italian  naval  authorities  here  on  board  the  Gifernoh,  and,  so  f;ir 
as  can  be  learned,  gave  most  satisfactory  results. 

II.   A.  J.,i,«s..x, 

Vknilk,  Ncrcember  J/,  iSi^6.  Consul. 


FOG    SIGNALS    FOR    STEAMERS. 

Among  the  greatest  dangers  to  navigation  is  collision  caused  by 
fog.  This  danger  arises  principally  from  the  fact  that,  while  one 
ship  can  hear  by  signals  thai  another  ship  is  near  or  approaching, 
neither  vessel  can  determine  in  what  direction  the  other  is  moving. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  as  far  as  possible,  I  beg  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  system  of  "fog  signals  for  steamers"  consisting  of  sirens  of 
two  different  sounds  (whistle  and  horn),  by  means  of  which  a  steamer 
is  constantly  enabled  to  signal  the  course  she  is  steering. 

As  the  principal  courses  over  the  Atlantic  and  also  over  the  North 
Sea  and  Baltic  are  toward  the  east  or  west,  I  have  taken  one  sound 
of  a  whistle  to  indicate  a  due  easterly  course  and  one  sound  of  a 
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horn  to  indicate  a  due  westerly  course.  All  other  courses  to  the  east- 
ward begin  with  sound  of  whistle  followed  by  sound  of  horn,  and  all 
other  courses  to  the  westward  begin  with  sound  of  horn  followed  by 
sound  of  whistle. 

For  a  complete  understanding  of  my  system,  reference  is  made 
to  the  accompanying  chart,  which  is  self-explanatory. 

To  provide  steamers  with  sirens  of  two  different  sounds  wtU  cost 
only  a  trifle,  and  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  system  is  so  plain 
and  simple  that,  if  it  should  be  adopted  as  an  international  rule,  it 
would  greatly  lessen  the  danger  of  future  collisions  and  proportion- 
ately save  life  and  property.  Before  presenting  the  system  to  the 
American  Government,  I  have  consulted  several  shipmasters  and 
marine  officers,  and  they  all  concur  in  this  opinion. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  international  rules  of  the  road  go 
into  effect  on  July  i,  1897,  I  have  the  honor  to  bring  the  system  to 
notice,  that  it  may  be  referred  to  the  proper  Department  for  such 
consideration  as  it  may  deserve. 

Alfred  Christensen, 

Elsinore,  January  18,  18^7.  Consular  Agent. 


ECONOMIC    AND   SOCIAL    PROBLEMS    IN   EUROPE, 

The  recent  monetary  and  fiscal  discussions  in  which  our  country 
has  been  engaged  have  not  been  without  influence  on  other  nation- 
alities. Articles  on  educational,  financial,  and  commercial  questions 
are  being  published  in  newspapers  and  magazines  all  over  Europe. 
Very  recently,  and  almost  simultaneously,  four  small  volumes  have 
appeared  in  England  and  France  relating  to  the  practical  application 
of  the  experience  obtained  during  the  last  decade  on  these  several 
questions,  and  in  all  countries,  certain  parties  are  apparently  alive 
to  the  fact  that  the  present  fiscal  conditions  can  not  continue  with- 
out considerable  modification. 

In  the  first  of  these  books,  The  Foundations  of  Success,  Mr  S. 
de  Brath,  the  author,  emphasizes  the  idea  that  the  system  of  educa- 
tion at  present  in  vogue  is  very  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  real  con- 
ditions of  modern  civilization.  Measuring  success  by  no  sordid  or 
material  standard,  but  by  the  fitness  of  the  citizen  to  discharge  the 
duties — personal,  industrial,  and  social — of  citizenship,  he  starts  with 
the  assumption  that  the  foundations  of  success,  either  personal  or 
national,  are  to  be  sought  in  a  system  of  "rational  education."  He 
says: 

A  successful  nation  is  made  up  at  successful  units,  and  I  have  had  primarily  in 
view  Ibe  parents  who,  having  to  think  lirsl  of  their  childrens'  success  in  life,  are 
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dissatisfied  with  existing  conditions.  After  an  education  costing  at  least  jfi.ooo,  a 
large  number,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  boys  leave  school  knowing  nothing  but  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  rudiments  of  half  a  dozen  other  "sub- 
jects," in  none  of  which  they  take  any  real  interest  or  can  stand  any  test.  Many 
parents  also  desire  for  their  children  more  practical  and  even  manual  training, 
more  deielopment  of  the  social  and  artistic  Side  of  human  natare,  and  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  treasures  of  modern  languages. 

The  leading  principles  of  a  rational  education,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
de  Brath,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(i)  That  all  instruction  and  occupation  shall  be  coordinated ;  that 
the  learners  shall  be  as  far  as  practicable  brought  into  contact  with 
the  things  about  which  they  learn,  rathef  than  with  descriptions  of 
those  things,  and  that  the  influence  of  surroundings,  rather  than 
mere  instruction,  be  depended  upon  for  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment. 

(z)  That  relief  from  overpressure  shall  be  obtained  by  limiting 
brain  work  for  juniors  to  a  weekly  average  of  four  and  a  half  hours, 
and  for  seniors  to  five  and  a  half  hours,  per  day, 

{3)  That  economy  of  time  be  secured  by  employing  only  the  best 
educational  methods,  apparatus,  and  teachers. 

(4)  That  the  practical  and  manual  side  of  education  be  devel- 
oped side  by  side  with  the  intellectual  and  social,  not  with  the  view 
of  turning  out  amateur  mechanics,  but  to  insure  that  all  knowledge 
is  put  to  use  and  that  skill  and  handiness  are  acquired. 

(5)  That  at  least  one  foreign  language  be  taught  conversationally 
and  thoroughly. 

The  second  of  the  volumes.  The  Struggle  of  the  Nations,  by  Pro- 
fessor Maspero,  shows  how  the  buried  civilization  of  the  East  has 
been  recovered  and  reconstructed,  while  in  the  track  of  war  and 
modern  diplomacy  have  come  trade  and  commerce.  Egypt  is  now 
covered  with  roads,  along  which  the  merchant  and  the  courier  travel 
in  pursuit  of  commercial  interests,  and  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  is 
placed  in  touch  with  the  civilization  that  surrounds  it. 

In  the  third  book,  entitled  Made  in  Germany,  the  author,  Mr. 
E.  E.  Williams,  presents  his  views  on  the  relation  of  German  edu- 
cation to  the  commercial  success  of  Germany,  and  directs  public 
attention  to  the  increasing  importance  of  German  commercial  com- 
petition. The  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Williams  finally  arrives, 
after  considering  the  phenomenal  growth  of  German  commerce,  is 
that  England  should  discard  her  free-import  system  and  return  to 
protection,  coupled  with  commercial  federation.  He  also  calls  atten- 
tion to  certain  weak  points  in  the  English  industrial  system.  One 
of  these  is  the  lack  of  scientific  and  technical  training;  another,  he 
says,  arises  from  the  national  characteristic  of  "unreadiness;"  an 
other  is  the  supineness  engendered  by  a  long  career  of  prosperity; 
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and,  lastly,  the  perplexing  problems  which  arise  from  the  rapid 
ecooomic  changes  which  are  constantly  taking  place. 

Id  criticising  these  propositions,  a  leading  English  journal  says: 
It  would  no  doubt  be  nowise  to  ignore  Mr.  Williams's  argumencs  altogether, but 
the  true  moral  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  ralher  educational  than  economical.  Suc- 
cess in  trade  depends  on  a  right  understanding  of  its  conditions.  Englishmen  are 
not  likely  to  t>e  beaten  in  the  commercial  competition  unless  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  distanced  in  ihe  intellectual  competition  which  underlies  it. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Medley  has  written  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to  Made  in 
Germany,  which  is  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

From  a  commercial  standpoint,  the  most  interesting  of  the  publi- 
cations above  referred  to  is  that  of  Mr.  Maurice  Schwob,  editor  of 
the  Phare  de  la  Loire,  entitled  Le  Danger  Allemand,  concerning 
which  the  Times  review  says; 

This  is  a  vigorous  and  telling  sermon  preached  to  French  merchants  and  public 
men  from  the  same  text  as  that  from  which  Mr.  E.  E.  Williams  has  lately  been 
preaching  to  English  merchanis  and  public  men  in  bis  Made  in  Germany.  The 
author  is  apparency  distressed  and  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  German  commercial 
enterprises  and  at  Its  very  serious  rivalry  with  French  commerce  in  the  markets 
common  to  both.  Ue  examines  the  statistics  of  trade  and  reports  of  French  con- 
sular officers  in  all  pans  of  the  commercial  world,  and  everywhere  he  finds  French 
commerce  declining  and  German  commerce  making  its  way.  In  the  consular  re- 
ports, he  finds  nearly  everywhere  the  same  explanation  of  this  dislressing  phenom. 
eooR.  German  merchants  take  immense  pains  to  understand  and  adapt  themselves 
to  the  conditions  of  trade  peculiar  to  the  locality;  they  employ  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic ageats;  they  do  not  despise  small  orders;  their  Government  aids  them  in  a 
Tariety  of  ways,  iostead  of  thwarting  or  ignoring  them  aitogelher.  In  a  word,  they 
understand  their  business  and  pursue  il  wtlh  energy,  with  indomitable  industry. 
with  a  scientific  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and,  above  all,  with  a  trained  intel- 
ligence wbicb  enables  them  to  understand  the  conditions  with  which  they  have  to 
deal.  French  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  according  to  Mr.  Schwob,  less 
imelligent  in  their  study  of  the  conditions,  more  wedded  to  routine,  more  inclined 
to  trade  in  their  own  way  or  not  to  trade  at  all,  less  inclined  10  accept  small  orders, 
les*  flexible  in  the  adaptation  of  their  methods  to  local  conditions  and  requirements. 

Mr.  Schwob  does  not  assign  protection  as  one  of  the  direct  causes 
of  the  comparative  decline  of  French  foreign  trade,  and  professes  to 
be  neutral  in  the  controversy  between  free  trade  and  protection. 
But  it  is  evident  from  his  pages  that  he  thinks  the  protectionist 
policy  of  France  has  something  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  he  points 
out  that  "the  exclusion  of  Spanish  wines  from  France  by  a  tariff 
framed  in  the  interest  of  French  wine  growers  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  lai^e  development  of  German  trade  in  the  peninsula." 
However,  since  France  and  Germany  are  both  protectionist  coun- 
tries and  England  still  adheres  to  free  trade,  the  protectionist  issue 
may  be  eliminated  from  a  consideration  of  the  question.  Why  does 
Germantradeappeartobeincreasinglargely  at  the  expense  of  France 
and  to  some  extent  at  the  expense  of  England?     The  reason  appears 
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to  be  that  both  France  and  England  have  in  some  respects  been 
caught  napping.  "German  competition,"  says  the  Times,  "has come 
upon  them  almost  unawares  and  has  introduced  new  methods  based 
on  a  keener  and  more  scientific  study  of  the  conditions  involved." 
If  this  be  so,  it  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  views  propounded 
by  Mr.  de  Brath  in  the  work  noticed  above  on  the  deficiency  of 
English  educational  methods. 

Mr.  Schwob  points  to  the  technical  education  of  Germany,  at  once 
thoroughly  scientific  in  methods  and  strictly  coordinated  to  practi- 
cal ends,  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  German  commercial  develop- 
ment, and  Mr.  Williams's  Made  in  Germany  abounds  in  the  same 
thought  as  regards  England  and  Germany.  Mr.  de  Brath,  however, 
insists  not  so  much  upon  technical  education  as  upon  an  education 
conducted  in  a  scientific  spirit  and  based  upon  a  rational  harmony 
between  the  individual  and  his  environments — social,  moral,  and  in- 
tellectual. This  is  what  Germany  has  in  a  higher  degree  than  either 
England  or  France,  and  one  of  the  results  is  seen  in  the  success  of 
German  trade.  Intelligence  and  energy  are  both  needed  for  the 
maintenance  of  commercial  supremacy  and  even  of  commercial  equal- 
ity. The  intelligence  needed  is  not  so  much  the  native  gift  of  quick- 
ness and  alertness  of  mind,  in  which  France  has  perhaps  no  rival,  as 
the  result  of  education  and  training,  scientifically  based  upon  and 
coordinated  with  the  conditions  of  modern  life  and  its  activities,  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  practical.  In  this,  Germany  is  perhaps  supreme. 
Both  Mr.  Schwob  and  Mr.  Williams  point  to  Germany's  belief  in 
knowledge  and  her  courageous  embodiment  of  that  belief  in  her 
method  of  education  as  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  development 
of  German  commerce. 

Next  to  her  struggle  for  commerce  and  her  threatened  depopu- 
lation, the  most  alarming  symptom  for  the  future  of  France  is  the 
increasing  number  of  public  officials  and  members  of  the  so-called 
liberal  professions.  No  statement  can  be  more  eloquent  than  a  doc- 
ument recently  published  in  the  Official  Bulletin  issued  by  the  munic- 
ipal council  of  Paris.  It  contains  returns  of  vacancies  in  the  different 
administrations  and  government  offices  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  together  with  the  number  of  candidates.  There  are  said  to 
be  375  vacancies  every  year  in  the  corps  of  street  sweepers.  This  is 
an  humble  calling,  but  it  is  "  something  under  the  government,"  and 
that  is  enough  to  make  it  envied.  There  were,  in  October  last,  21,562 
candidates  for  these  positions,  most  of  them  recommended  by  a  dep- 
uty, senator,  or  at  least  a  municipal  councilor.  For  115  vacancies 
for  schoolmistresses  in  the  kindergarten  schools,  6,947  are  awaiting 
their  turns.  For  72  places  as  public  school  teachers,  there  are  1,955 
candidates  duly  qualified.     Eight  junior  clerkships  in  a  municipal 
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office  are  wanted  by  2,000  young  men,  all  of  whom  have  spent  five 
or  six  years  at  school.  For  18  places  of  office  servant,  5,841  ap- 
plications have  been  registered.  Such  figures  need  no  comment. 
But,  after  all,  when  we  consider  that  the  liberal  professions  and 
other  private  occupations  afford  a  prospect  little  better  than  star- 
vation, the  desire  to  enter  government  service,  overcrowded  and 
underpaid,  but  safe  and  respectable,  is  not  surprising,  since  these 
positions  are  practically  permanent  and  also  afford  a  prospect  of 
pensions  in  old  age — a  scheme  which  is  now  attracting  great  atten- 
tion in  Europe. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  a  system  of  insuring  wage  earners 
against  ill  health,  accidents,  and  old  age  began  in  Germany  in  1881, 
but  it  was  not  until  1883  that  the  first  law  was  passed.  The  latter 
compelled  the  wage  earner  to  insure  against  sickness;  the  obligation 
rests  on  the  wage  earner  himself,  and  the  law  insures  him  free  med- 
ical treatment  from  the  commencement  of  his  sickness  and  half 
wages  for  thirteen  weeks.  After  that  period,  the  sick  law  ceases  to 
operate,  and  he  comes  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  insuring 
against  accidents,  which  was  passed  in  1884.  This  law  throws  the 
obligation  of  insuring  on  the  employer  in  whose  service  the  work- 
man is  disabled  or  injured.  The  law  of  1884  was  a  tentative  effort 
and  applied  only  to  those  trades  in  which  accidents  were  most  fre- 
quent; in  1885,  it  was  extended  to  a  much  larger  class,  and  made 
to  cover  also  workmen  employed  by  the  State  in  the  railway,  post, 
telegraph,  and  naval  and  military  administrations;  in  1887,  it  was 
further  extended  to  all  persons  concerned  in  marine  occupations; 
and  now,  insuring  for  old  age  is  the  last  development  of  this  vast 
scheme  of  State  socialism. 

In  England,  a  committee  of  experts,  with  Lord  Rothschild  as 
chairman,  has  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  into  plans 
which  may  be  submitted  to  them  for  providing  old-age  pensions. 
They  are  to  prepare  a  report  embodying  a  practical  scheme  for  such 
pensions.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Burdett,  of  Lon- 
don, founder  of  the  Royal  National  Pension  Fund  for  Nurses,  I 
have  been  furnished  with  the  outline  of  a  plan  which  he  has  submit- 
ted. Mr.  Burdett  enters  minutely  into  the  actuarial  question  involved 
in  making  provision  for  the  old  age  of  the  working  population.  He 
considers  $90  a  year  a  minimum  amount.  He  takes  as  a  basis  the 
assumption  that  a  man  earning  aos.  a  week  ought  to  be  able  to  set 
aside  IS.  a  week,  or  53s.  a  year,  as  a  provision  for  old  age.  Such  a 
man,  putting  is.  a  week  in  the  post-office  savings  bank  for  forty 
years  from  his  twentieth  birthday,  would  secure  sick  relief  to  the 
extent  of  los.  a  week  when  totally  incapacitated  by  illness  or  acci- 
dent during  his  working  life;  and  at  the  age  of  60,  when  the  old-age 
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pension  commences,  would  have  accumulated  enough  to  buy  a  pen- 
sion for  the  rest  of  his  life  of  nearly  £^\-i  a  year. 

The  sick  pay  during  the  years  of  activity  is  regarded  as  impor- 
tant, and  Mr.  Burdett  proposes  to  secure  it  by  arrangements  between 
what  are  known  as  friendly  societies  and  the  State,  whereby  a  pre- 
mium of  14s.  a  week  shall  secure  los.  a  week  to  each  member  in  case 
of  illness ;  there  remains  38s.  per  annum  as  premium  for  the  deferred 
pension,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  sum  which  Mr.  Burdett  regards 
as  necessary.  The  remaining  third  would  have  to  be  furnished  by 
the  State  or  by  charitable  bequests.  The  amount  to  be  provided 
would  be  much  less  than  the  expenditure  under  the  present  system 
of  taking  care  of  the  poor,  and  the  latter  would  thus  escape  the  work- 
house or  almshouse,  against  which  a  majority  rebel.  Of  course,  the 
scheme  includes  details  that  can  not  be  given  in  a  report  of  this  kind. 
It  makes  provision  for  cases  where  the  families  consist  of  a  large 
number  of  children,  for  married  couples,  for  persons  under  lo  years 
of  age,  and  for  death  allowances. 

A  practical  solution  is  apparently  offered  of  the  difficult  problem 
of  making  adequate  provision  for  the  deserving  wage  earner,  who, 
under  such  a  system,  will  escape  the  danger  of  pauperism. 

To  the  managers  of  benevolent  societies,  to  the  clergy,  to  the 
employers  of  labor,  to  statesman  and  legislator,  and  to  all  who  wish 
to  promote  the  work  people's  best  interests  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Burdett  will  be  helpful  in  the  formation  of  a  practical  plan  to  be 
applied  in  our  own  country. 

C.  W.   Chancellor, 

Havre,  January  i,  iSp?.  Consul. 
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As  supplementary  to  my  report  of  the  ist  of  January,  1897,  on  the 
"Economic  and  social  problems  of  Europe,"  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  call  attention  to  a  social  experiment  which  has  been  successfully 
tried  by  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  of  London,  the  de- 
tails of  which  have  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  George  Livesey, 
president  of  the  company.  In  a  letter  inclosing  certain  documents 
for  my  information,  Mr.  Livesey  says: 

I  have  given  a  greal  amount  of  consideration  to,  and  have  made  some  efforts  to 
solve  the  question  of  reconciting  capital  and  labor,  and  my  experience  on  the  labor 
commission,  and  also  that  of  my  lifelong  connection  with  worltingmen  in  my  busi- 
ness, convinces  me  that  the  only  splution  lies  in  the  direction  of  partnersbip^part- 
nership  in  profits,  in  shareholding,  in  responsibility,  and  in  management — the  more 
complete  the  better.     Conciliation  and  arbitration  are  good  so  far  as  ihey  go,  but 
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ihey  are  at  best  only  palliatives.     What  is  wanted  is  Bomething  that  will  remove  the 
causes  or  the  necessity  for  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

In  another  communication,  under  date  of  January  2,  1897,  Mr. 
Livesey  gives  certain  facts  to  show  how  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor  can  be  improved.      He  says; 

Seven  years  ago,  immediately  preceding  the  difficulties  of  December,  1S89.  our 
profit-sharing  scheme  was  launched,  with  ihe  object  of  attaching  the  worlimen  10 
the  company,  of  encouraging  thrift,  and  in  the  hope  that  capital  and  labor  in  this 
undertaking  might  be  reconciled.  Wiial  has  been  the  result?  Since  1876,  the  com- 
pany bas  been  under  ihe  system  known  as  the  sliding  scale,  whereby  the  dividends 
are  regulated  by  the  price  of  gas — an  increase  of  dividend  being  permitted  when 
the  price  is  reduced,  while  a  diminution  follows  any  increase  in  Ihe  price  of  gas. 
The  profit-sharing  scheme  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  Ihe  sliding 
scale  10  the  employees.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  percentage,  dependent  on  the  price 
of  gas,  on  Ihe  salaries  and  wages  of  all  officers  and  workmen,  payable  pro  rata  in 
cash  annually.  The  condition  of  acceptance  is  willingness  10  enter  into  a  con- 
tract of  service  for  a  limited  period,  not  exceeding  twelve  months.  It  may  be  said, 
in  passing,  that  these  contracts  are  eagerly  desired  and  greatly  valued  by  Ihe  men. 
The  bonus  percentages  during  the  seven  years  have  been  5,  5.  3,  4.  6,  6,  and  t%. 
The  drop  in  1S92  was  caused  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gas.  and  the  jump  from  4  in 
1S93  10  6  in  lS()4  was  due  to  an  increase  in  ihe  percentage  rate  given  on  condition 
that  one-half  of  each  man's  total  bonus  should  be  invested  in  the  company's  ordi- 
nary stock,  the  other  half  being  payable  in  cash  as  before.  The  condition  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  total  amount  paid  or  credited  to  the  profit  sharers  in  the  seven  years 
is^i^aj.oooffcio.ooo.) 

The  mere  payment  of  a  bonus  is  certainly  beneficial  10  the  employer,  owing  to 
its  good  effect  on  the  workmen  as  such,  but  its  distribution  in  cash  does  them  little 
permanent  good,  therefore  half  lis  object  Is  unfulfilled.  To  meet  Ihis.  Ihe  directors, 
in  their  original  proposal,  offered  to  receive  it.  or  any  part  of  it.  or  any  weekly  or 
other  savings — withdrawable  at  any  time  on  a  week's  notice — on  deposit  at  4  per 
cent  interest.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  state  that  about  half  the  number  of  profit 
sharers,  but  more  than  half  in  amount,  have,  year  by  year,  and  many  of  them  week 
by  week,  availed  themselves  of  this  opponunlty  for  ihrifi,  while  some  invested  their 
savings  in  the  company's  stock.  That  so  large  a  proportion  of  workingmen,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  coming  from  all  pans  of  the  country,  should,  when  the  opportunity 
was  given,  prove  to  be  thrifty,  is  some  evidence  that  the  general  charge  of  unthrift 
so  often  made  againsl  their  class  is  a  libel. 

The  idea  of  making  the  workmen  shareholders  became  a  fixed  purpose  on  read- 
ing of  the  TaS  Vale  engine  driver,  who,  at  the  lime  of  the  strike  on  that  railway, 
about  the  year  1890,  refused  to  come  out,  remarking  that  "he  could  not  strike 
against  himself,"  he  holding/s($25)*  of  the  company's  slock.  The  development  of 
the  idea  into  practice  took  form  in  the  alteration  of  1S94,  above  referred  [o,  and  now 
alt  Ihe  officers  and  workmen  in  the  regular  employ  of  the  company  are  share- 
holders. A  large  proportion — those  who  have  saved  from  the  start,  in  iS3g — have 
an  average  investment  of  ^£50  or  £ta  ($250  or  tsoo),  while  those  who  only  began 
in  1S94  range  from  £i  10  .^10  (J25  to  $50).  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  intend  these  investments  10  be  permanent,  for  only  in  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances do  any  of  them  sell  their  slock.  Another  very  satisfactory  feature  is 
the  (act  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  stock  is  put  in  the  joint  names  of  husband 
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Roughly  dividing  ihe  above  total  of  ^£82.000  ($410,000).  about  ^46,000  ($730,000) 
has  been  saved  and  j^)6,ooo  ($lSo.ooo)  withdrawn  and  spent,  pan,  without  doubt, 
wisely  and  well,  the  remainder  by  the  unlhrifly,  with  little  present  and  probably 
no  permanent  good;  but  the  weekly  and  other  savings  of  the  thrifty,  plus  the  ac- 
cumulations of  interest,  bring  up  the  total  in  hand  to  over  ^71.000  ($355,000).  i.  e.. 
^4(), 100  ($230,500)  has  been  invested  in  the  purchase  of  ^40,500  ($302,500)  of  the 
company's  ordinary  stock  and  ;£25,6oo  ($128,000)  is  on  deposit  with  the  company  at 

The  number  of  profit-sharing  stockholders  is  above  a. 500,  and  the  market  value 
of  the  jf40,5oo  ($3oa,5oo)  of  the  stock  held  by  them  is  over  ^£59.000  ($295,000);  con- 
sequently, with  the  money  on  deposit,  they  are  the  owners  of  ^85,000  ($435,000),  and 
before  the  present  year  is  out  there  is  little  doubt  the  figure  will  be  / 1 00. 000  ($500,- 
000).  This  sum  of  money  would  certainly  not  have  been  in  Its  present  hands  but 
for  the  profit-sharing  scheme  of  i88g.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  a  large  portion  of  it  has 
been  created  by  the  belter  relations  the  system  has  produced  between  employers 
and  employed;  it  may,  therefore,  be  considered  a  financial  success,  at  any  rate,  so 
far  as  the  employed  are  concerned.  During  the  whole  period,  there  has  not  been  a 
single  difficulty  or  any  disagreement  with  the  workmen.  The  work  has  been  done 
better  and  in  a  more  cheerful  spirit,  and  it  can  safety  be  said  [hat  the  company  Is  bet- 
ter oH  financially  for  the  j£'83,ooo  ($410,000)  paid. 

Some  explanation  is  necessary  in  regard  to  "an  increase  of  divi- 
dend being  permitted  when  the  price  of  gas  is  reduced,  while  a  dimi- 
nution follows  any  increase  in  the  price  of  gas."  The  sliding  scale 
as  applied  to  gas  companies  in  Great  Britain  is  a  system  whereby 
the  dividends  to  the  shareholders  vary  inversely  with  the  price  of 
gas — the  lower  the  price  the  higher  the  dividend  that  the  law  per- 
mits on  the  ordinary  shares  or  stock  of  the  companies,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  of  course  follows  that  an  increase  in  the  price  of  gas 
entails  a  reduction  of  dividend. 

This  apparent  paradox  naturally  gives  rise  to  the  question,  How 
can  profit  be  increased  by  reducing  the  price  of  the  article  sold?  To 
answer  this  question  fully,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  English 
statutes.  Under  the  gas  works  clauses  act  of  1847,  the  dividends  of 
English  gas  companies  were  limited  to  10  per  cent,  but  at  that  time, 
competition  was  general  and  few  or  none  of  the  companies  were 
paying  the  maximum  dividend.  Some  years  later,  competition  was 
found  to  be  to  the  advantage  neither  of  the  companies  nor  of  the 
consumers,  and  it  was  gradually  abandoned  and  a  regulated  monop- 
oly took  its  place. 

The  acts  of  Parliament  provided  that  when  any  gas  company  made 
profits  in  excess  of  the  maximum  dividends,  the  price  should  be  re- 
duced ;  but  the  system  was  not  effective.  The  companies  were  allowed 
to  charge  a  price  high  enough  under  all  circumstances  to  secure  their 
full  dividends;  consequently,  there  was  no  inducement  to  sell  gas  at 
a  low  price,  but  rather  the  other  way.  Their  dividends  being  se- 
cured, it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  shareholders  to  put  as  much  capital 
into  the  business  as  possible,  thus  greatly  tending  to  overcapitaliza- 
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tion.  In  1872-73,  there  was  what  was  known  as  "the  coal  famine," 
and  the  gas  companies  raised  their  prices.  The  public  authorities  and 
the  consumers  complained,  and  public  inquiries  were  instituted.  At 
this  time  {1874),  the  sliding  scale  above  referred  to  was  suggested. 
It  was  adopted  by  Parliament  in  1875,  and  has  since  come  into  genera! 
use.  The  principle  is  as  follows:  A  certain  standard  price  is  fixed 
for  the  gas,  and  for  every  penny  per  1,000  cubic  feet  at  which  gas  is 
sold  below  such  standard  or  initial  price,  the  company  is  allowed  to 
pay  one-fourth  per  cent  extra  dividend  above  the  old  maximum  of 
10  per  cent,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  one-fourth  per  cent  reduction 
of  dividend  accompanies  an  increase  of  a  penny  in  the  price  of  gas. 

The  standard,  or  initial,  price  is  fixed  at  the  figure  at  which  it  is 
considered  the  company  can  earn  the  standard  dividend.  The  sys- 
tem has  been  in  operation  twenty-one  years,  and  there  is  not  a  case 
in  which  the  price  of  gas  has  not  been  reduced — in  some  cases  very 
materially— and  the  dividends  have  been  increased  2,  3,  and  even  4 
per  cent.  How  is  it  done?  Simply  by  making  it  to  the  interest  of 
the  companies  to  reduce  the  price.  This  they  have  done  by  im- 
proved machinery  and  improved  methods  of  working,  by  economy 
both  in  working  and  in  the  raising  and  expenditure  of  capital,  and 
by  the  increase  of  business. 

The  regular  wages  are  not  reduced  or  influenced  in  any  way  by 
the  profit-sharing  bonus,  which  is  an  addition  in  the  form  of  a  per- 
centage on  the  annual  amount  of  the  salary  or  wages  of  the  em- 
ployees, calculated  for  each  man  separately.  The  percentage  is  pro 
rata.  For  example,  if  the  bonus  is  at  the  rate  of  T]/i  per  cent  on 
salaries  and  wages,  an  officer  receiving  ^500  {$1,433)  *  year  will  get 
j^37  los.  ($182.50);  another  with  ^£300  ($1,460),  ^ji  los.  ($109.45); 
a  skilled  workman  at  jQi  ($9-73)  a  week,  or,  say,  ^104  ($506.16)  a 
year,  £,^  17s.  6d.  ($38.33),  All  grades  and  classes,  therefore,  have 
an  equal  proportionate  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
pany, and  in  every  case  one-half  only  of  the  annual  bonus  is  with- 
drawable, the  other  half  being  invested  in  the  company's  ordinary 
stock,  which  pays  to  the  investor  about  4  per  cent  on  his  investment. 

The  original  arrangement,  as  set  forth  above,  was  that  for  every 
penny  at  which  gas  is  sold  below  as.  8d.  (64.66  cents)  per  1,000  feet 
there  should  be  a  bonus  on  salaries  and  wages  of  i  per  cent.  The 
company  now  offer  to  increase  the  bonus  to  ij4  per  cent  (until  it 
reaches  9  per  cent,  when  the  further  increase  is  to  be  at  the  old  rate 
of  I  per  cent)  for  each  penny  reduction,  to  any  man  who  is  willing 
to  have  one-half  of  his  bonus  on  the  new  scale,  directly  it  is  declared, 
invested  for  him  in  the  names  of  three  trustees  of  the  company's 
ordinary  stock  (which  pays  from  4  to  5  per  cent  interest),  until  the 
amount  credited  to  any  profit  sharer  is  sufficient  to  give  him  a  stock 
No.  200 6. 
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certificate  in  his  own  name.  The  remaining  half  of  the  bonus  on  the 
new  scale  is  to  be  withdrawable  at  a  week's  notice,  or  it  may  be  left 
in  the  company's  hands  to  accumulate  at  4  per  cent  interest  as  here- 
tofore, or  it  may  be  invested  in  stock  with  the  trustees. 

If  the  price  of  gas  is  at  or  above  2s.  8d.  per  1,000  feet,  no  bonus. 

Bonus,  old  scale  {the  whole  being  ■withdrawable'). — If  it  is  zs.  7d,,  i  per 
cent;  if  it  is  2s.  6d.,  2  per  cent;  if  it  is  2s.  sd.,  3  per  cent;  if  it  is  2S. 
4d.,  4  per  cent;  if  it  is  2s.  3d.,  5  per  cent;  if  it  is  as.  2d,,  6  per  cent; 
if  it  is  2S.  id.,  7  per  cent;  if  it  is  2S.,  8  per  cent. 

Bonus,  new  scale  {half  to  be  invested  in  the  company's  stock). — If  it  is 
2S.  7d.,  1^  per  cent;  if  it  is  2s.  6d.,  3  per  cent;  if  it  is  as,  sd.,  4j^ 
per  cent;  if  it  is  2S.  4d.,  6  per  cent;  if  it  is  2s.  3d,,  7^  per  cent;  if  it 
is  2S,  2d.,  9  per  cent;  if  it  is  is,  id.,  10  per  cent;  if  it  is  2s. ,  11  per 
cent,  etc. 

Inclosed  will  be  found  a  copy  of  the  rules  framed  by  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  and  also  the  contract  form  used  in  carry- 
ing out  the  profit-sharing  system  which  has  been  introduced  as  a 
means  of  settling  the  long-pending  dispute  between  capital  and  labor. 
C.   W.  Chancellor, 

Havrr,  January  21,  iSgj.  Consul. 


(1)  Those  employees  (and  (hose  only)  who  engage  and  work  under  written  agree- 
ments shall  be  entitled  to  [he  bnnus. 

The  directors  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  permission  to  sign  an  agreement  to  any 
man  who  takes  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  company,  or  who  is  wasteful  of  the 
company's  property,  or  careless  or  negligent  in  the  performance  of  his  duly. 

(2)  The  bonus  shall  be  calculated  on  the  ordinary  salary  of  the  officers  and  on 
the  daily  wages  earned  by  the  workmen  in  the  course  of  the  year,  which  for  ibis 
purpose  shall  end  on  the  30lh  of  June  in  each  year,  no  account  being  taken  of  over- 
time, and  those  workmen  who  may  be  on  piecework  shall  have  their  bonus  calcu- 
lated on  the  amount  they  would  have  earned  at  their  ordinary  rate  of  wages  in  the 
regular  working  hours, 

(3)  No  deduction  will  be  made  on  account  of  absence  caused  by  sickness,  unless 
the  total  amount  of  such  absence  exceeds  two  calendar  months  in  the  year. 

(4)  The  bonus  shall  not  be  earned  until  the  30th  of  June  in  each  year  or  until 
the  agreements  for  the  short  terms  expire,  and  no  employee  or  his  representatives 
shall  be  entitled  to  any  part  of  the  bonus  until  June  30  or  such  term  as  may  be 
set  forth  in  the  agreements  for  short  periods,  except  in  case  of  death  or  leaving  the 
service  of  the  company. 

(5)  On  the  declaration  o(  the  bonus  on  the  30th  of  June  in  each  year,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  winter  men,  on  the  completion  of  the  term  specified  in  their  agreements, 
the  whole  of  the  bonus  shall  become  the  absolute  property  of  the  employee  whether 
on  the  old  scale  at  the  rate  of  i  per  cent  per  penny  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas, 
payable  all  in  cash,  or  on  the  new  scale  at  the  rate  of  \]^  per  cent,  of  which  half 
must  be  separately  entered  in  his  pass  book  and  invested  in  the  company's  ordinary 
stock  on  his  behalf  in  the  names  of  three  trustees,  and  only  the  other  half,  which 
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shall  be  entered  on  another  page  in  [he  pass  book,  with  which  each  profit  sharer  shaU 
be  provided,  shall  be  payable  in  cash,  as  is  the  case  with  the  bonus  on  the  old  scale, 
and  may  be  withdrawn  in  whole  or  in  part  or  any  accumulations  thereof,  including 
interest,  at  any  lime  upon  giving  not  less  than  seven  days'  notice  on  a  form  provided 
/or  the  purpose.  If  not  withdrawn,  this  portion  of  the  bonus  will  remain  in  the 
company's  hands  10  accumulate  at  4  per  cent  interesL  Under  no  circumstances 
whatever,  except  fraud,  shall  the  bonus  or  any  part  or  any  accumulations  thereof, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  or  in  the  name  of  the  employee,  be  forfeited. 
Only  those  winter  men  who  arrange  to  return  the  following  winter  can  have  the 
bonus  on  the  new  scale,  and  any  such  man  not  returning  the  following  winter  can. 
on  application  to  the  trustees,  obtain  whatever  sum  he  may  have  left  in  their  hands. 
which  will  be  payable  on  or  after  [he  31st  of  December. 

(6)  The  committee  shall  appoint  three  trustees,  one  director,  one  officer,  and  one 
profit-sharing  workman,  in  whose  names  the  half  bonus  shall  be  invested  annually, 
and  the  dividends  as  they  accrue,  in  the  company's  ordinary  stock.  A  separate  ac- 
count of  the  principal  and  of  the  interest  (which  will  be  at  the  rate  of  about  5  per 
cent),  made  up  once  every  year,  shall  be  kept  tor  each  man,  and  when  the  amount 
standing  in  any  man's  name  shall  be  sufficient,  either  alone,  or  with  additions  made 
by  himself,  to  purchase  at  the  market  price  ;£ 5  ($24,33)  or  more  tif  stock,  the  trustees 
shall,  unless  requested  to  the  contrary,  transfer  such  amount  to  him,  he  paying  only 
the  cost  of  the  Government  stamp.  In  the  event  of  leaving  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany, or  winter  men  not  returning  [he  following  year,  or  on  the  death  of  any  de- 
positor, the  trustees  shall  pay  to  him  or  to  his  representative,  in  accordance  with 
rules  5  and  10,  whatever  money  may  be  standing  in  his  name  in  their  hands,  but 
under  no  other  circumstances  shall  any  money  be  withdrawn  from  ihe  trustees. 

(7)  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  shall  be  allowed  on  all  with- 
drawable amounts,  excluding  fractions  of  a  pound,  left  wi[h  the  company.  The 
said  interest  shall  be  calculated  up  to  June  30  in  each  year,  and  no  interest  shall  be 
allowed  for  any  lime  less  than  three  months,  should  the  money  be  withdrawn  at  any 
intermediate  period. 

(8)  The  company  will,  in  addition  to  the  bonus  that 
hands  by  any  workman,  receive  and  add  10  his  account 
man  may  be  able  to  pay  to  [he  company  from  his  savings,  and  on  all  such  sums  so 
received  the  company  will  pay  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum, 
as  per  rule  7. 

(9)  The  company  will,  on  Ihe  application  of  any  of  their  employees,  make 
arrangements  for  Ihe  transfer  and  investment  of  the  money  deposited  by  them,  or 
any  other  money  they  may  desire  to  invest,  into  the  stock  or  shares  of  the  company, 
which  will  pay  to  the  investors  about  5  per  cent  interest.  Any  employee,  being  a 
shareholder,  can  at  any  time  sell  his  stock  at  the  market  price,  on  application  to  the 
secretary  of  the  profit-sharing  commitlee. 

(10)  Any  workman  may  at  any  time  nominate,  in  writing,  any  person  as  his 
representative  in  the  event  of  his  death,  and,  on  the  receipt  of  the  nomination  by 
the  secretary,  such  person  will  thereafter  be  treated  as  the  legal  representative 
of  the  said  workman,  and  on  the  production  of  the  registrar's  certificate  of  death, 
he  may  withdraw  Ihe  whole  of  Ihe  money  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  deceased 
workman:  but  if  no  nomination  has  been  made  or  no  provision  for  legal  represen- 
tation otherwise  taken,  the  money  will,  on  the  production  of  the  certilicale  aforesaid, 
be  paid  to  ihc  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased  workman.  Whenever,  under  this  rule, 
on  [he  decease  of  an  employee,  ihe  company  has  paid  to  Ihe  person  so  nominated 
the  amount  standing  to  such  deceased  employee's  credit,  such  payment  shall  be 
valid  and  effectual  against  any  demand  made  upon  or  against  the  company  by  any 
person  whatsoever. 
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(ii)  A  committee  of  management  shall  be  elected,  to  consist  of  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors,  seventeen  members  elected  by  the  board,  and  eighteen  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  profit  sharers,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  at  each  station,  who 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  retire  by 
rotation  every  year,  but  to  be  eligible  for  reelection.  Seventeen  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  of  which  not  less  than  eight  shall  be  workmen,  and  every  res- 
olution lo  be  binding  ai  such  meeting  shall  have  for  its  support  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  present  and  voting  upon  the  resolution. 

(tl)  The  committee  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  have  no  power  of  voting. 

(13)  In  the  event  of  any  difference  arising  as  to  the  construction  of  these  rules, 
it  Shalt  be  referred  to  the  committee,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

(14)  There  shall  be  (wo  auditors,  one  to  be  elected  by  the  workmen,  the  other  lo 
be  appointed  by  the  company,  whose  duty  will  be  to  compare  and  initial  the  work- 
man's pass  book  with  the  general  account,  and  for  that  purpose  all  pass  books  must 
be  handed  in  or  sent  to  the  head  office  in  the  month  of  June  in  each  year.  When 
sending  the  pass  book  to  the  secretary,  each  profit  sharer  is  to  say,  on  a  form  to  be 
provided  for  the  purpose,  whether  his  bonus  is  10  be  on  the  old  scale  or  the  new. 
Such  winter  men  only  as  arrange  to  come  back  the  following  winter  can  have  their 
bonus  on  the  new  scale.  Any  workman  can  also  say  whether  he  wishes  any  other 
part  of  his  bonus  or  savings  invested  by  the  trustees. 

(15)  The  committee  shall  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business  when  summoned 
by  the  secretary,  but  not  less  than  twice  in  each  year  and  on  a  requisition  of  twenty 
employees  or  three  of  their  own  number  at  any  time. 

(16)  The  secretary  shall  receive  all  notices,  summon  all  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  obey  the  orders  of  committee  in  all  other  matters  and  things  whatsoever. 

(l  7)  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  rules  whatever,  except  by  the  sanction 
of  the  committee  and  subject  to  notice  of  at  least  one  calendar  month,  which  notice 
shall  state  the  nature  of  the  alterations  and  be  posted  in  conspicuous  places  at  the 
various  stations;  but  nothing  in  these  rules  conlained.  or  which  may  be  contained 
in  any  rules  hereafter  agreed  upon,  shall  give  to  any  employee,  whether  officer  or 
workman,  any  right  to  interfere  in  the  management  or  control  of  the  company's 
works  or  in  the  working  and  carrying  on  of  the  company's  business. 

(iS)  The  company  shall  provide  all  the  books  and  other  incidentals,  and  keep 
the  accounts,  together  with  a  record  of  all  the  transactions,  at  the  company's  sole 
cost  and  charges. 


GENERAL   AGREEMENT. 

Memorandum  of  an  agreement  made  the day  of ,  iBg  .between , 

for  and  on  behalf  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  of  No.  ^o<)K,  Old  Kent 
Road,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  of  the  one  part,  and of  the  other  part. 

(1)  The  said ,  for  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  agrees  lo  employ  the 

said for  a  period  of months  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  at  one  or 

other  of  the  stations  of  the  said  company,  if  be  shall  remain  sober,  honest,  indus- 
trious, and  performs  the  work  allotted  10  him. 

(2)  The  said agrees  to  serve  the  said  company  for  the  said  period  of 

months  in  whatever  capacity  he  may  from  time  lo  time  be  employed  by  the  said 
company  at  the  current  rate  of  wages  applying  to  such  capacity. 

(3)  The  said agrees  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  foreman  in  charge. 
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(5)  The  company  undertakes  ihat  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement  the 
different  rales  of  wages  in  force  at  the  date  hereof,  and  which,  under  clause  2,  may 
become  payable  to  ihe  said ,  shall  not  be  reduced. 

(6)  The  said to  be  entitled  to  the  benelit  and  be  bound  by  the  conditions 

of  the  profit-sharing  rules  90  long  as  he  shall  continue  in  Ihe  service  of  the  company 
underagreement. 

As  witness  the  hands  of  the  parties,  . 

No  obstacle  will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  man  engaged  under  Ihc  above 
contract  who  may  wish  to  leave  the  company's  employment  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  service  therein  agreed  for,  provided  he  shall  notify  such  wish  to  the 
engineer  of  the  station  at  which  he  may.  for  the  time  being,  be  employed,  and  on 
receipt  of  such  notice  the  engineer  shall,  in  his  discretion,  consider  whether  the 
services  of  such  man  can  be  dispensed  with  without  detriment  lo  the  company, 
and,  if  so,  permission  will  be  given  at  the  expiration  of  the  usual  week's  notice. 


FRENCH   MINING    STATISTICS. 

Sotne  interesting  statistics  on  the  mining  industries  of  France  are 
furnished  by  a  recent  report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  The 
report  is  submitted  by  a  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the 
subject,  and  covers  the  year  1895. 


It  appears  that  the  extraction  of  coal  of  all  kinds  during  that  year 
amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  28,020,000  tons,  showing  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  603,000  tons. 

The  exportation  from  France  for  the  same  period,  including  both 
the  coal  as  extracted  and  coke  (combustibles,  crus  ou  carbonises), 
amounted  to  943,000  tons,  representing  963,000  tons  of  coal  (houille). 

The  importation  of  English,  Belgian,  and  German  coal,  includ- 
ing, as  before,  the  crude  and  carbonized,  consisted  of  10,804,000 
tons,  representing  11,510,000  tons  of  coal  as  extracted.  The  consid- 
erable reduction  in  freightage  enabled  England  to  increase  her  ex- 
portation to  France  and  to  compete  advantageously  with  Belgium. 

During  1895,  the  consumption  of  coal  and  coke  in  France  was 
38,640,000  tons. 

Of  the  total  amount  produced,  the  coal  basin  of  the  department  of 
Pas-de-Calais  furnished  11,110,000  tons;  that  of  the  department 
of  the  Nord,  5,010,000  tons;  and  that  of  the  Loire  (one  of  the  depart- 
ments included  in  this  consular  district),  3, 484, 000  tons.  The  balance 
(8,416,000  tons)  was  divided  among  fifteen  other  departments. 

IRON, 

For  the  same  year,  the  production  of  iron  ore  was  3,680,000  tons, 
showing  a  decrease  from  that  of  the  previous  year  of  92,000  tons, 
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The  annual  importation  of  iron  ore  is  about  1,600,000  tons,  largely 
from  Luxemburg. 

OTHER    MINING    OPERATIONS. 

Lead,  silver,  zinc,  manganese,  and  antimony  together  formed  a 
total  of  131,000  tons,  while  iron  pyrites  amounted  to  253,000  tons. 
The  extraction  of  rock  salt  was  515,000  tons.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  thousand  tons  of  bituminous  substances  will  very  nearly 
complete  the  enumeration  of  mine  production  during  the  year  stated. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

The    French   mines  give   employment  to   148,600  laborers.      Of 
this  number,  5,200  are  women  employed  at  the  surface,  about  8,300 
minors  from  16  to   18  years  of  age,  and  9,000  under  the  age  of  16. 
More  than  137,000  of  the  above  total  are  employed  in  coal  mining. 
Charles  W.   Whilev,  Jr., 

St.  Etienne,  February  18,  'Sp?.  Consul. 
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HISTORV. 

Straw  plaiting  was  first  introduced  into  Saxony  from  Austria,  or, 
rather,  from  the  then  Italian  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
First  settling  in  the  northern  parts  of  Bohemia,  this  industry  grad- 
ually made  its  way  into  Saxony.  Here,  in  the  vicinity  of  Altenberg 
and  Geysing,  it  developed  into  such  importance  that  its  products 
are  to-day  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

The  Saxon  straw-plaiting  industry  affords  an  illustration  of  the 
importance  of  trade  schools  and  their  influence  on  the  industries. 
In  introducing  in  the  forties  this  industry  into  northern  Bohemia, 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  committee  for  the  advancement  of  the 
home  industries  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ore  mountains  was  to 
establish  straw-plaiting  schools  at  Hochstadt  and  Zinnwald.  The  in- 
fluence of  these  schools  was  soon  felt  in  that  whole  section.  People 
began  to  cultivate  properly  the  wheat  and  rye  necessary  for  the 
straw,  and  to  give  the  latter  a  rational  treatment;  they  learned  to 
classify  the  different  grades  of  straw,  to  plait,  and  everything  else 
pertaining  to  their  new  trade.  The  production  of  first-class  plaits 
increased  rapidly.  In  short,  this  industry  established  itself  firmly  at 
these  places  during  a  number  of  years ;  but  for  some  reason,  the  peo- 
ple failed  to  foster  their  schools,  the  latter  went  out  of  existence 
after  some  ten  years,  and  after  another  decennium,  Uttle  was  left  of 
the  once  flourishing  industry. 
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During  its  best  period,  this  industry  had  spread  across  the  border 
into  Saxony.  When  it  began  to  decline,  the  authorities  of  the  Saxon 
towns  of  Altenberg,  Geysing,  and  Dippoldiswalde,  recognizing  the 
cause,  took  up  what  their  neighbors  had  neglected.  Each  established 
a  school  for  straw  plaiting,  equal  to  those  which  had  formerly  ex- 
isted in  Hochstadt  and  Zinnwald,  on  the  Bohemian  side.  The  effect 
was  surprising.  The  schools  worked  like  a  leaven,  turning  out  year 
after  year  new  recruits,  who  were  familiar  with  the  art  of  plaiting 
and  the  materials  employed.  Their  influence  was  not  only  felt  on 
the  Saxon  side,  but,  owing  to  the  energetic  support  of  the  bodies 
interested,  soon  began  to  exercise  a  reviving  influence  on  the  dying 
industry  in  Bohemia.  But  the  latter  has  never  again  attained  that 
prosperity  which  it  enjoyed  when  it  had  the  stimulative  schools  at 
Hochstadt  and  Zinnwald.  To-day,  the  center  of  the  industry  is  on 
the  Saxon  side. 

MATERIAL. 

The  material  used  for  plaiting  is  chiefly  straw  and  bast.  The  raw 
material  for  straw  plaiting  proper  is  ordinary  wheat  straw.  How- 
ever easily  procurable  this  may  be,  the  question  of  material  is  not  to 
be  lightly  dismissed,  when  we  have  to  consider  that  the  manufac- 
tured product  is  to  compete  in  the  open  market.  The  straw  destined 
for  use  in  this  industry  must  be  of  sufficient  length,  it  must  be  firm, 
tough,  and  flexible — qualities  not  found  in  all  straw.  The  celebrated 
straw  goods  of  Florence  and  the  greatly  developed  Swiss  straw  in- 
dustry owe  their  success  chiefly  to  the  excellent  raw  material,  the 
fitness  of  it  for  plaiting  purposes  always  being  kept  in  view  by  the 
grain  growers.  So  in  Saxony,  as  well  as  in  Bohemia,  great  weight 
is  laid  by  those  interested  in  the  business  on  the  production  of  suit- 
able straw. 

The  straw  reaches  the  plaiter's  hands  in  an  almost  natural  state. 
The  preliminary  process  it  undergoes  before  becoming  a  plaited  band 
or  piece  of  openwork  is  a  very  simple  one.  A  straw  or  section  of 
straw  is  drawn  between  a  piece  of  leather  about  the  size  of  a  boot 
heel  and  a  curved  knife,  so  that  it  is  flattened  and  straightened  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  then  split  into  several  strips  by  being  passed 
once  more  between  the  above-mentioned  piece  of  leather  and  a  small 
steel  plate  with  several  teeth.  The  straw  is  used  either  in  its  natural 
color  or  bleached  in  sulphur  fumes  by  the  workmen,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  in  hand.  Dyed  straw  is  also  made  use  of, 
but  this  is  furnished  by  the  dealers,  as  the  average  workman  is  un- 
familiar with  the  dyeing  process.  Special  treatment  with  chlorides, 
etc.,  such  as  the  straw  undergoes  in  other  centers  of  the  straw-plaiting 
industry,  is  here  unknown.      The  finishing  process,  such  as  washing 
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and  polishing  the  plaits,  removing  defects,  etc.,  is  carried  out  by  the 
manufacturers  of  straw  hats  and  similar  goods. 

The  second  material  used  for  plaiting  in  the  Erzgebirge  is  bast, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  chips  or  wood  shavings.  These  are 
tremely  thin  strips,  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  w 
chiefly  prepared  from  aspen  wood,  which  is  imported  from  Rui 
This  bast  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  so-called  sparterie  goods. 
It  requires  no  further  preparation  before  being  used  for  plaiting. 


The  plaiting  itself  is  a  very  simple  process,  depending  practically 
on  the  deftness  of  the  hand,  which  is  the  only  tool,  so  to  speak,  called 
into  use.  Almost  the  only  kind  of  plaits  here  produced  are  those 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats — that  is  to  say,  strips  or  braids, 
which  are,  as  fashion  demands,  narrow  or  broad,  thin  or  thick,  with 
both  edges  smooth,  or  with  a  kind  of  lace  or  openwork  along  one 
side.  But  whether  straw  or  bast  be  employed  in  the  production  of 
these  braids,  the  manipulation  is  almost  the  same. 

At  present,  bast  is  the  principal  material  used  in  the  production 
of  so-called  fancy  goods.  Straw,  either  in  its  natural  state  or  dyed, 
is  only  used  to  ornament  the  bast-work  body  of  the  article  with  a 
kind  of  lace-like  edging,  for  which  purpose  threads  of  silk,  cotton, 
or  horsehair  are  also  used. 

With  the  simple  preparation  of  the  straw  already  alluded  to  and 
the  actual  plaiting  of  the  straw  or  the  bast,  the  share  taken  by  the 
workmen  of  the  Erzgebirge  in  this  industry  ends.  The  further  trans- 
formation of  the  plaits  into  articles  of  trade,  such  as  sewing  them 
together  to  make  hats,  etc.,  does  not  take  place  here. 

OKdANIZATION    OF    THE    INDUSTRY. 

The  straw  plaiters  proper — the  inhabitants  of  the  cottages  in  the 
Erzgebirge — have  no  general  knowledge  of  the  trade  by  which  they 
live.  They  hardly  know  whence  the  material  comes;  they  do  not 
know  what  becomes  of  the  finished  product.  They  are  simply  cot- 
tage workers,  and  the  management  of  the  whole  industry  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealers,  who,  in  their  turn,  perform  their  share  of 
the  business  in  an  exceedingly  primitive  way. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  dealers,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  home 
industries.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  small  middlemen  or  fac- 
tors, who  come  into  direct  connection  with  the  workers,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  dealers  or  wholesalers,  who  buy  the  plaits  collected  by 
the  middlemen  and  sell  in  large  quantities  to  manufacturers  abroad. 
No  distinct  line  can,  however,   be  drawn  between  the  two  classes. 
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and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  either  of  them  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  commercial  world. 

As  to  the  middlemen,  who  live  in  the  scattered  villages,  there  is 
again  a  great  difference  in  their  commercial  standing.  In  some  vil- 
lages, it  is  the  inn  or  shop  keeper  who  acts  as  middleman.  In  other 
places,  this  role  is  played  by  itinerant  buyers  of  restricted  means, 
who  often  start  with  a  capital  of  not  more  than  $5  or  $6.  They 
wander  from  house  to  house,  buying  the  goods  in  small  quantities 
and  then  disposing  of  their  acquired  stock  to  larger  dealers.  The 
small  middlemen  not  only  buy  the  result  of  the  cottage- workman's 
labor,  but  supply  him  also  with  the  raw  material,  of  which  they  keep 
a  small  stock  on  hand,  as  well  as  with  the  new  patterns  which  fashion 
demands  and  according  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  made. 

The  other  class  of  dealers  is  formed  by  the  export  merchants, 
residing  chiefly  in  Geysing  and  Altenberg.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
season,  they  go  into  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  villages,  taking  with 
them  the  patterns  procured  in  Dresden  or  Paris,  and  leave  their 
orders  with  the  middlemen  or  factors. 

CONDITION    OF    THE    WORK    PEOPLE. 

The  situation  of  this  community  is  somewhat  precarious,  entirely 
dependent  as  it  is  on  the  middlemen  for  its  supply  of  raw  material 
'  and  patterns,  as  well  as  for  the  disposal  of  its  products.  The  people 
are  excluded  from  all  knowledge  of  matters  affecting  the  market  for 
their  goods,  and  are  to  be  regarded  in  every  sense  of  the  word  as 
cottage  workers. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  In  this  industry  on  the  Saxon 
and  Bohemian  sides  may  be  safely  estimated  at  zo,ooo  to  30,000,  of 
which  the  females  furnish  the  largest  contingent.  These  are  engaged 
in  the  work,  almost  without  exception,  from  childhood  to  old  age. 
The  men  are  partly  occupied  in  ore  mining,  but  generally  take  up 
plaiting  during  the  busy  season,  and  at  times  when  there  is  no  work 
in  the  mines.  The  necessary  skill  they  all  possess,  and  their  earn- 
ings during  the  season  are  not  less  than  the  wages  paid  in  the  mines, 
namely,  25  to  35  cents  a  day. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  plaiting  is  season  work.  The  chief 
season  lies  between  the  second  half  of  October  and  Christmas,  which 
corresponds  with  the  conditions  of  the  trade  in  plaited  goods,  as  the 
orders  for  America  have  to  be  ready  for  delivery  by  Christmas.  Then 
the  workers  come  together  in  groups,  to  economize  on  fuel,  some- 
times in  one,  sometimes  in  another,  dwelling,  meeting  in  the  so-called 
"Rockenstube"  (spinning  room),  and  there  they  plait  industriously 
with  a  sort  of  patriarchal  geniality  from  early  dawn  until  late  at  night, 
often,  indeed,  until  midnight  or  even  till  2  a.  m. ;  also,  after  Christ- 
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mas,  so  long  as  the  rough  and  long  winter  lasts,  even  until  April,  the 
plaiting  work  goes  on.  In  fact,  plaiting  is  never  entirely  suspended, 
for  even  in  the  summer  months,  a  plaiter  makes  up  daily,  at  least,  a 
"piece,"  in  order  to  provide  for  pressing  needs.  The  rest  of  the 
summer  the  people  spend  in  the  forests  of  the  large  landowners  gath- 
ering their  winter  fuel. 

The  earnings  from  straw  plaiting  vary  much  according  to  the 
season.  They  are  highest  in  the  winter  months,  notably  in  Novem- 
ber and  December,  and  lowest  during  the  summer  months.  More- 
over, variations  in  the  pay  are  perceptible  in  different  villages  and 
even  in  the  same  village  for  the  same  class  of  plaiting.  As  a  rule, 
the  larger  dealers  content  themselves  with  a  small  profit  of  2  pfen- 
nigs (about  half  a  cent)  per  piece,  whereas  the  middlemen  try  to  clear 
a  larger  proportion  in  return  for  their  intervention,  up  to  4  and  6 
kreutzers  {i)4  to  2'/^  cents)  per  piece.  Plaiting  is  paid  for  accord- 
ing to  the  piece.  The  so-called  "mandel,"  or  shock,  serves  as  a  unit. 
This  is,  for  straw  plaiting,  a  strip  of  1 2  meters,  and  for  chip  plaiting, 
a  band  or  border  of  24  meters,  which  is  wrapped  up  in  half-meter 
lengths.  The  prices  per  shock  also  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  plaiting.  The  samples  serve  as  gauges,  /.  e.,  the  so-called 
"twists"  or  "snaps"  which  form  the  side  edges  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, as  are,  likewise,  the  number  of  straws  used  (seven  or  eleven), 
and  the  use  of  single  or  double  straw.  For  an  article  for  which  there 
is  at  present  a  fairly  good  demand,  say  an  article  such  as  is  produced 
in  Zinnwald,  a  four-snap  fancy  work  (chip  plaitings),  the  workwoman 
receives  30  to  35  kreutzers  (12  to  14  cents)  per  shock  in  the  principal 
season,  but,  inasmuch  as  she  must  use  about  5  kreutzers"  (2  cents) 
worth  of  bast  for  such  plait,  which  costs  about  24  kreutzers  per 
pound,  she  only  nets  from  25  to  30  kreutzers  (10  to  12  cents)  for 
her  labor.  The  price  for  the  same  goods  sinks  rapidly  after  Christ- 
mas and,  about  April,  the  same  article  will  bring  her  in  25  kreutzers 
at  the  most. 

The  time  required  by  a  skillful  woman  to  make  such  a  shock  is 
from  three  to  three  and  a  half  hours  ;  one  less  skillful,  or  a  child, 
requires  much  more  time.  Two-snap  chip  work,  which  is  somewhat 
simpler  and  more  quickly  made  and  for  which  about  4  kreutzers  of 
bast  and  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  are  needed,  brings  from  22  to 
27  kreutzers  (8  to  9  cents)  about  Christmas  time.  The  price  sinks 
in  spring  to  18,  in  summer  to  15  and  even  to  12  kreutzers.  The  daily 
earnings,  at  nine  hours'  work,  are,  therefore,  between  69  and  24 
kreutzers  (28  and  9  cents). 

The  prices  for  straw  plaits  are  similar  to  those  for  chip  plaits,  but 
with  the  difference  that  here  the  shocks  are  only  12  meters  long. 
This  is,  however,  equalized  by  the  circumstance  that  the  straw  plaiter 
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has  to  perforin  a  preparatory  labor  which  is  not  needed  in  bast  plait- 
ing, as  well  as  that  straw  work  requires  greater  care  and  more  time, 
the  strips  for  straw  plaiting  being  much  shorter  than  those  for  chip 
plaiting.  However,  the  earnings  from  straw  plaiting  seem  to  be 
somewhat  better  than  those  gained  by  chip  work. 

The  conditions  of  life  of  the  plaiting  population  correspond  to 
those  of  their  avocation.  The  principal  articles  of  food  are  produced 
on  their  small  strips  of  ground,  and  these  consist  of  potatoes  and 
goat's  milk.  In  addition  to  these,  cofEee  and  some  small  edibles  are 
bought  of  the  local  storekeeper.  CofEee,  with  goat's  milk  and  bread, 
form  the  morning  and  evening  meals ;  coffee,  with  goat's  milk,  bread, 
and  potatoes,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  some  indefinable  fat  which 
is  honored  with  the  name  of  butter,  constitute  the  midday  meal,  A 
little  meat  on  Sundays  and  festivals  may  possibly  be  added.  The 
forests  furnish  the  fuel;  light,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  are 
supplied  by  the  storekeeper,  who  is  often  at  the  same  time  the  work 
giver  and  credit  giver.  Whatever  mental  nourishment  is  longed  for 
is  taken  from  the  book-hawker  novels. 

In  spite  of  these  conditions,  the  population  is  not  altogether  in  a 
hopeless  state.  Plaiting  is  by  no  means  an  occupation  detrimental 
to  health.  There  is  no  generation  of  dust,  no  strength-taxing  labor, 
no  difficult  too!  to  handle;  the  wvk  permits  of  sitting  upright  and 
the  eyes  are  very  little  taxed.  Moreover,  the  high  air  of  the  ore 
mountains  doubtless  exercises  a  beneficial  influence.  Ailments  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  and  especially  of  the  lungs,  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, according  to  Dr.  Max  von  Tayenthal,  who  has  given  this  whole 
subject  much  thought  and  study  and  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted 
for  the  data  contained  herein.  The  nature  of  their  dwellings  is  favor- 
able in  so  far  that  most  of  the  work  people  have  their  own  cottage, 
modest  though  it  may  be,  which  affords  the  five  or  six  members  of 
the  family  sufficient  accommodation  for  work,  dwelling,  and  sleeping 
in  the  two  to  three  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  in  the  garret. 

The  population  is  fairly  intelligent,  but  has  an  aversion  to  inno- 
vations. It  is  said  that  a  shrinkage  of  the  earnings  derived  from 
plaiting  would,  in  effect,  condemn  some  communities  to  death  by 
starvation. 

The  influx  of  strangers  during  the  summer  months  has  scarcely 
been  turned  by  the  inhabitants  to  advantage.  The  benefits  derived 
from  such  influx  are  only  enjoyed  by  hotel  keepers  and  other  food 
purveyors.  Nobody  seems  to  have  thought  of  producing  plaited 
goods  for  sale  among  the  tourists. 

Attempts  have  been  made  at  different  times  to  introduce  the  glass- 
painting  and  wood-carving  industries,  but  without  results.  Plaiting 
is  the  sole  and  undisputed  industry  of  the  district. 
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In  Austria,  very  little  of  the  plaiting  is  used.  The  goods  are  of 
such  excellent  quality  that  they  are  unable  to  compete  there  with 
the  cheap  Italian,  Swiss,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  articles.  Only  a 
few  Vienna  and  Prague  factories  work  up  these  braids.  Most  of 
them  are  bought  by  the  dealers  on  the  Saxon  side  and  find  their  way 
partly  into  those  factories  in  and  near  Dresden  which  make  better 
goods;  the  bulk,  however,  goes  to  England  and  the  United  States. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  whole  of  the  plaiting  industry  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  dependent  on  fashion,  which  has  of  late,  more  or 
less,  turned  away  from  straw  to  chip  plaits,  so  that  the  latter  are 
just  now  the  chief  article  made  by  the  ore  mountain  plaiters. 

The  value  of  the  plaits  produced  in  the  ore  mountains  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  $500,000,  and  even  this  high  figure  may  be  re- 
garded under  rather  than  over  the  mark. 

Theodore  M.    Stephan, 

Annaberg,  Dfcember  zj,  1896.  ComuL 
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The  sewing  needle,  though  small,  forms  a  very  important  article 
of  commerce  in  Germany.  While  formerly  England  supplied  this 
market  with  needles,  this  industry  has,  during  the  past  few  years, 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Germans  are  able  to  meet  their 
English  competitors  not  only  on  the  markets  of  the  world  and  the 
British  colonies,  but  in  England  as  well.  The  principal  seats  of  this 
industry  are  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Burtscheid,  Iserlohn,  Altena,  Nurem- 
berg, and  Schwalbach.  The  factories  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  alone  pro- 
duce weekly  50,000,000  needles. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  to  what  extent  the  export  from 
Germany  of  these  needles  has  developed.  During  the  eight  years 
from  1880  to  1887,  the  German  export  of  needles  of  all  kinds  (em- 
broidery, knitting,  darning,  sewing,  and  sewing  machine)  amounted 
to  5,185,300  kilograms  (11,615,000  pounds),  to  the  value  of  50,000,- 
000  marks  ($12,000,000).  The  following  eight  years  (from  1888  to 
1895)  make  a  still  better  showing.  During  this  period,  the  quantity 
exported  was  6,886,200  kilograms  (15,425,000  pounds),  valued  at 
61,000,000  marks  ($15,200,000).  That  the  export  figures  are  still  on 
the  increase  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  present  year  not  less  than  1,079, 100  kilograms  {^A'^lr 
000  pounds)  were  exported,  as  against  640,300  kilograms  (1,434,000 
pounds)  during  the  same  period  in  1895. 
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The  enormous  growth  in  the  production  of  this  article  is  princi- 
pally due  to  the  lively  export  trade  to  China,  where  Germany  seems 
to  entirely  control  the  market.  Of  the  entire  export  of  needles  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  months  of  the  current  year,  which,  as  stated  above, 
amounted  to  1,079,100  kilograms  (2,417,000  pounds),  more  than  60 
per  cent,  namely,  712,700  kilograms  (1,596,000  pounds),  valued  at 
nearly  6,500,000  marks  ($1,600,000),  went  to  China;  that  is  to  say, 
the  export  thither  more  than  trebled  within  one  year,  for  the  export 
toChinaduring  the  first  ten  months  in  1895  amounted  to  only  283,900 
kilograms  (635,000  pounds).  In  fact,  China  is  by  far  the  most  profit- 
able market  for  needles  of  German  manufacture,  in  the  course  of 
six  years,  from  1890  to  1895,  2,809, 200  kilograms  (6,292,000  pounds), 
valued  at  24,500,000  marks  ($6,100,000)  were  exported  to  China;  that 
is,  more  than  half  of  the  entire  German  needle  export.  Other  coun- 
tries importing  German  sewing  needles  are:  British  East  Indies, 
which  bought  68,500  kilograms  (153,000  pounds)  during  the  year 
1S95;  France,  55,500  kilograms  (124,000  pounds) ;  the  United  States, 
38,800  kilograms  (86,000  pounds);  Austria-Hungary,  49,300  kilo- 
grams (101,392  pounds);  Italy,  26,100  kilograms  (58,464  pounds); 
Turkey,  21,500  kilograms  (48,160  pounds). 

The  exports  of  this  article  to  Central  and  South  America  during 
the  year  1895  amounted  to  43,000  kilograms  (96,300  pounds),  valued 
at  about  $100,000. 

Here  is  a  branch  of  manufacture  which  has  hitherto  been  almost 
entirely  neglected  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the  article  appears 
to  be  too  insignificant,  but  the  Germans  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
important  results  from  small  causes.  Under  the  protection  of  their 
Government,  they  have  built  up  a  needle  industry  which  commands 
the  respect  of  the  world.  At  first,  they  imitated  the  English  methods 
of  manufacture;  but  their  superior  technical  training  soon  enabled 
them  to  discover  the  defects  of  the  English  machinery,  and  they 
adopted  new  and  improved  devices  and  followed  their  own  course  of 
manufacture.  The  infant  industry  of  a  few  years  ago  has  become 
one  of  national  importance;  the  manufacturers  go  into  the  markets 
of  the  world,  preferably  into  new  countries,  and  compete  successfully 
everywhere.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  until  German  sewing 
thread  will  replace  in  China  that  of  Coates,  Clarke,  and  Brooke.* 
Theodore  M.   Stephan, 

Annaberg,  December  2r,  i8g6.  Consul. 
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GERMANY'S  PLACE  AMONG  INDUSTRIAL  NATIONS. 

The  form  of  the  German  Empire's  coast,  its  length,  its  fine 
harbors  at  the  mouths  of  navigable  rivers,  its  splendidly  developed 
canals  and  interior  harbors,  its  recent  enormous  industrial  develop- 
ment, due  partly  to  its  well-equipped  transportation  system  and  its 
almost  perfect  network  of  railroads,  reaching  the  remotest  part  of 
the  Empire,  carrying  freight  at  cheap  rates  to  the  sea,  have  helped 
Germany  to  reach  the  second  place  among  industrial  states.  Official 
figures  put  Germany's  exports  and  imports  for  1895  at  8,095,500,000 
marks  {$1,926,729,000).  England's  was  13.133,700,000  marks  {$3,- 
125,820,600);  the  United  States,  6,406.600,000  marks  ($1,524,770,000); 
France's,  5,740,200,000  ($1,366,167,600).  Her  merchant  marine  in 
1895  numbered  3,665  seagoing  ships,  with  1,550,000  registered  tons 
burden;  besides  these,  21,318  sailing  vessels  and  1,530  steamships 
for  coast  and  river  traffic.  Great  Britain,  in  1894  (the  figures  for 
1895  I  was  not  able  to  find),  had  21,206  ships,  registering  8,950,000 
tons;  France,  in  1895,  had  15,528  ships,  with  890,539  tons.  Thus 
Germany,  in  tons,  has  gone  ahead  of  France.  Hamburg,  Germany's 
greatest  seaport,  is  surpassed  only  by  London.  There  are  Hanseatic 
ship  companies  that  equal  any  in  England,  both  In  number  of  ships 
and  tonnage.  My  impression  is  that  the  North  German  Lloyd  is  the 
largest  single  company  in  the  world.  This  extraordinary  showing 
of  ships  and  tonnage  is  the  work  of  little  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  increase  began  after  187 1.  It  grew  out  of  almost  nothing.  Al- 
though the  Empire  had  held,  by  means  of  its  Hanse  towns,  a  good 
place  among  mercantile  nations,  the  days  when  the  Fuggers  and  Wel- 
sers  had  ships  in  every  part  of  the  world,  when  the  Hanse  flag  held 
sway  in  the  North  Sea,  had  passed.  The  dismembered  Empire  found 
competition  with  its  great  rivals  difficult;  enterprise  was  dormant. 
The  reunion  of  the  different  states  into  the  North  German  Confed- 
eration revived  the  spirit,  not  only  of  the  northern,  or  Hanse,  towns, 
but  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Saxony,  and  Thuringia,  duchies 
and  kingdoms  far  from  the  sea.  The  foreign  commerce  of  a  nation 
reflects,  as  a  rule,  a  nation's  power  and  importance.  The  remote 
and  often  uncultured  purchasers  are  impressed  with  a  nation's  great- 
ness according  to  the  size  and  character  of  its  navy.  "A  fleet  of 
war  ships,"  says  a  German  writer,  "is  the  very  best  commercial  ad- 
vertiser in  the  world."  "What,  however,"  continues  the  same  writer, 
"will  become  of  our  commerce  if  we  have  no  fleet  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect it?  It  will  fall  a  prey  to  any  foreign  foe  when  carried  in  our 
own  ships.     This  happened  to  Spain  in  the  Seven  Years'  war  and  to 
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Holland  in  the  sea  fights  from  1778  to  1783.  If  compelled  to  freight 
foreign  ships,  what  is  to  hinder  our  ports  from  being  blockaded? 
.  Either  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  dangerous."  Thus,  the  fleet  adver- 
tises a  nation  in  time  of  peace  and  defends  its  commerce  in  time  of 
war.  Captain  Mahan's  teachings  are  bearing  fruit.  Germany  wants 
her  navy  to  correspond  with  her  merchant  marine,  considering  this 
the  only  safe  way  to  secure  her  maritime  interests.  Germany  can 
not  do  this  for  a  long  time.  She  ranks  second  as  a  mercantile  nation, 
but  seventh  as  a  sea  power.  Even  Spain,  Holland,  and  Italy  pre- 
cede her.  There  is  need  for  energetic  action.  On  all  sides,  even 
far  inland,  efforts  are  being  made  to  awaken  the  Empire  to  existing 
evils  in  respect  to  its  naval  strength.  The  Dutch  Republic  let  its 
naval  power  pass  away;  with  it,  went  commerce,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, various  industries.  No  nation  can  neglect  its  foreign  com- 
merce and  expect  to  keep  up  its  agriculture  and  manufactures. 

J,     C.     MONAOMAN, 

Chemnitz,  December  10,  i8g6.  Consul. 
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Prussia,  like  Saxony,  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  progress  in 
industrial  education.  The  budget  for  1897-98  contains  a  liberal 
allowance  for  this  branch.-  A  large  part  is  to  be  expended  in  the 
building  of  trade  schools.  The  unprecedented  activity  in  building 
trades  all  over  the  Empire  makes  more  and  more  evident  the  advan- 
tages, as  well  as  need,  of  such  schools.  The  existing  schools  are  not 
as  thorough  as  the  masters  in  trades  and  friends  of  industrial  educa- 
tion desire.  Old  schools  are  to  be  improved  and  new  ones  are  to  be 
built.  The  marine  school  at  Flensburg  for  steamship  machinists, 
etc.,  is  to  be  put  under  imperial  control  as  well  as  patronage;  the 
corps  of  teachers  of  the  machine-building  school  at  Dortmund  is  to 
be  enlarged;  the  school  at  Hoehr  for  ceramics  is  to  be  assisted  with 
money  and  aided  by  the  addition  of  models,  teachers,  etc.  ;  the  dye- 
ing and  finishing  departments  of  the  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  Cottbus 
weaving  schools  are  to  be  enlarged;  the  weaving  school  at  Crefeld 
is  to  open  a  course  in  knitting;  the  Forst  weaving  school  is  to  open 
a  course  for  master  dyers;  Ronsdorf  is  to  have  a  weaving  school, 
and  Breslau  district  is  to  have  another,  making  four  in  this  busy 
hive  of  human  industry.  The  excellent  results  attending  the  work 
of  teachers  who  have  gone  from  house  to  house  among  the  Sile- 
sian  weavers  have  induced  the  Government  to  give  this  system  a 
trial  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  especially  in  districts  where  the 
hand  loom  is  used.      Hanover  is  to  have  several,  for  hand  weaving  is 
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common  among  the  fanning  population  there.  England's  activity 
along  lines  of  industrial  education  is  inducing  this  people  to  make 
greater  efforts. 

Germany's  superiority  over  England  in  technical  education  is 
obvious.  Industrial,  industrial-art,  and  technical  schools,  more  than 
anything  else,  have  made  Germany  what  she  is.  No  one  who  has 
given  attention  to  her  industrial  development  can  have  failed  to  find 
her  schools  at  all  times  aiding  manufacture  and  commerce.  It  is  to 
this  technical  training,  to  this  endeavor  to  obtain  exact  knowledge  of 
forces,  factors,  commodities,  sources  of  supply,  and  markets,  with  their 
various  demands,  etc.,  that  the  country  owes  her  remarkable  success. 
She  is  poor  in  climate  and  in  natural  resources,  poor  in  everything 
except  the  thrift,  intelligence,  and  tireless  zeal  and  industry  of  her 
people.  With  such  schools  added  to  our  resources,  our  country 
would  soon  surpass  Germany. 

J.     C.     MONACMAN, 

Chemnitz,  January  14,  fSpj.  Consul. 
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Germany  is  doing  all  she  can  to  recompense  fanners  for  the  losses 
of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Legislative  aid  is  given  to  agricul- 
turists when  possible.  The  tariff  on  corn,  the  exclusion  of  meat, 
the  demanding  of  certificates  of  origin  for  foreign  products,  quaran- 
tines, inspections,  etc.,  have  been  tried;  also,  the  ratings  bill,  the  bill 
to  advance  money  to  erect  farm  buildings,  and  the  light  railroad 
bill.  But  the  condition  of  the  farmer  in  1896-97  is  worse  than  ever. 
Bohemia  and  Bulgaria,  Austria,  Argentina,  the  United  States,  and 
alt  South  America  are  pressing  him  closer  to  the  wall.  Just  now  it 
is  Finland.  Formerly,  Germany's  agricultural  products  were  wel- 
come everywhere.  To-day,  other  countries  equal  her.  Even  her  beer 
is  beaten  by  American  beer,  Finland  is  surpassing  in  butter.  This 
little  land,  in  1865,  had  670,000  cows;  in  1893,  949,000.  Experi- 
ments were  made  with  strange  breeds;  the  results  were  in  favor  of 
the  home  cow.  It  is  homely,  but  good  and  better  suited  to  Finland's 
soil  and  climate.  It  gives  plenty  of  good  milk.  It  is  a  light  red 
and  weighs  600  pounds.  Its  food  is  grass  in  summer  and  hay,  with  a 
little  oats  and  wheat  bran  mixed  in  water,  in  winter.  In  1894,  Fin- 
land imported  14,000,000  kilograms  (30,000,000  pounds)  of  bran. 
Finland  is  famous  for  its  butter;  for  years,  it  has  supplied  St.  Peters- 
burg. For  a  long  time,  the  milk  was  churned  in  the  old-fashioned 
way;  improved  methods  are  now  used.  Since  1880,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  certrifugal  churning  system,  the  Finns  are  supplying 
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the  outside  world  with  a  butter  like  that  of  Denmark  (Pa&teur  non- 
germ  system). 

The  following  table  of  exports  tells  its  own   tale  of  Finland's 
growth  in  this  industry: 
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Oleomargarine,  according  to  law,  may  not  be  made  in,  nor  im- 
ported into,  Finland.  The  Government  has  given  aid  by  improving 
the  harbor  of  Hangji,  and  recently  by  buying  an  ice  breaker  and 
using  it  to  make  a  channel  for  the  butter  boats  to  Copenhagen  or 
England.  Formerly,  in  winter,  Finland  had  to  send  its  butter 
through  Sweden,  losing  on  duties  demanded  by  the  latter  country. 
The  ice  breaker  obviates  this  necessity.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
get  a  fine  butter  of  uniform  quality  for  the  English  cities.  Besides 
the  dairy  institute  at  Mustiala,  there  are  fourteen  dairy  schools  with 
two  courses  and  twelve  with  one.  There  are  two  State  farms,  four 
school  dairy  farms,  and  a  large  number  of  dairy-farm  teachers.  The 
State  appropriates  for  exhibitions  of  dairy  products.  If  Germany 
is  to  gain  markets,  or  even  hold  her  own,  she  must  provide  better 
goods  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  for  the  same  price. 

This  report  is  due  to  an  application  made  by  a  merchant  in 
Chemnitz  to  put  him  in  the  way  to  import  American  butler.  I  be- 
lieve, as  does  this  butter  merchant,  that  good  American  butter  can 
be  sold  here  at  good  prices.  The  market  prices  prevailing  here  are 
high. 

J.     C.     MUNAUHAN, 

Chemnitz,  January  $0.  iSp^.  C<"tsuL 
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GERMAN  TRADE  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

England's  consuls  are  confirming  the  reports  of  our  consuls. 
They  are  telling  their  merchants  and  manufacturers  that  Germany 
is  taking  trade  territory  from  them  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
most  recent  reports  of  this  kind  have  come  from  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. England  is  still  first;  but  Germany  is  rapidly  reducing  the 
distance  between  them.  In  iron  wires,  bar  and  band  iron,  this  Em- 
pire has  not  only  gained  the  lead,  but  has  forced  England,  in  these 
lines,  almost  out  of  the  Argentine  markets.  It  is  fast  gaining  on 
England  in  hardware,  knives,  scissors,  locks,  hasps,  tools;  this  because 
its  wares  are  more  merchantable  ("  Preiswerthigkeit"  is  the  word 
used).  Business  in  agricultural  machines  in  Argentina  is  at  an  ebb. 
Thrashing  machines  went  down  in  sales  from  i,zoo  in  1894  to  122  in 
1895.  The  large  quantities  of  goods  in  the  storehouses  were  auc- 
tioned, which  reduced  prices.  The  English  consul  says  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  German  houses  understand  their  business,  and  that 
they  are  gaining  in  Argentine  markets  every  day.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  to  be  found  in  the  German's  willingness  to  work  for  modest 
profits;  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  studies  other  peoples' 
wants  and  wishes;  in  the  care  he  takes  to  fill,  in  the  best,  quickest, 
and  cheapest  way,  even  very  small  orders ;  and,  last,  but  not  least,  in 
the  easy  but  long  credits  granted.  These  secure  old  and  bring  new 
customers.  These  things,  though  in  no  way  new,  are  worth  consid- 
ering. These  factors  are  making  Germany  a  great  industrial  state. 
Nor  can  they  be  long  neglected  by  any  country  that  hopes  to  conduct 
profitable  commerce  in  South  America  or  in  any  foreign  country. 

J.    C,    MONACHAN, 

Chkmnitz,  January  27,  iSgy.  Consul. 


GERMANY'S   TEXTILE    INDUSTRIES   IN   1896. 


In  general,  Germany's  textile  industries  did  well  during  the  year 
just  closed.  Still,  the  last  quarter  was  by  no  means  as  good  as  the 
others.  Hopes  based  upon  election  results  in  the  United  States 
have  been  realized  only  in  a  small  degree.  A  movement  to  tax  wool 
and  other  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  farming  population,  here  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  have  been  watched  with  anxiety.  Happily, 
except  for  the  big  strike  at  Cottbus,  relations  between  employers 
and  employed  have  been  harmonious.  The  double-loom  question, 
ling  which  1  have  reported,  was  the  only  one  weighty  enough 
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to  breed  more  than  a  temporary  discontent.  The  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving  industries  have  been  successful.  Large  dividends  have 
been  the  rule  rather  than,  as  with  us,  the  exception.  New  mills  are 
being  built  and  old  ones  enlarged  all  over  the  Empire.  During  Decem- 
ber, reliable  returns  of  a  splendid  cotton  crop  and  a  decreased  desire 
to  buy,  due  to  a  belief  that  prices  must  go  down,  threw  doubt  into 
the  movements  of  many;  but  this  all  came  too  late  to  hinder  the 
year's  record  from  being  good.  The  quantities  of  cotton  yarn  im- 
ported from  England  are  steadily  decreasing. 

The  woolen  weavers  and  spinners  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  year  just  closed.  Prices  went  up  in  raw  wool,  it  is  true;  but  so 
did  the  prices  of  woolen  cloths,  perhaps  not  in  the  same  ratio,  but 
still  suflicient  to  satisfy  manufacturers.  Very  few  new  woolen  mills 
were  built,  but  the  old  ones  held  their  own,  and  in  a  year  so  univer- 
sally bad  as  was  1896,  that  was  a  great  deal.  The  worsted  people 
wished  to  effect  a  union  of  manufacturing  interests,  but  for  some 
time  nothing  resulted.  To-day,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  spindles 
are  in  a  trust  or  union.  The  worsted  people  never  knew  a  year  as 
good  as  1895.  The  year  1896  certainly  will  not  equal,  if  it  approaches 
it.  The  Pfaffendorf  people  paid  15  per  cent  and  Stiihr  &  Co.  19  per 
cent  dividends.  What  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  Leipsic  lost  in  the  United 
States  they  made  up  in  other  foreign  markets.  The  linen  and  jute 
people  made  good  profits.  The  jute  spinners'  trust  or  convention 
went  to  pieces  as  soon  as  other  factories  with  1, 100  looms  and  25,000 
spindles  were  built.  Since  then,  this  once  prosperous  branch  of 
German  textiles  has  suffered.  An  agreement  had  been  made  by 
manufacturers  to  run  only  80  per  cent  of  the  72,000  jute  spindles 
and  8,000  looms,  in  order  to  avoid  overproduction  and  keep  up 
prices. 

The  silk  people  suffered.  This  was  due  to  small  orders  from  the 
United  States.  In  1895,  the  United  States  bought  large  quantities 
at  profitable  prices.  The  tariff  war  between  France  and  Switzerland 
injured  Lyons  and  helped  Germany.  Raw  materials  were  cheap, 
but  buyers  ordered  only  in  small  lots.  The  year  1895  was  an  excep- 
tional one;  the  prices  of  raw  materials  were  never  so  low  and  the 
demand  for  finished  products  never  so  great. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  make  the  Empire  independent  of 
our  markets.  It  is  hoped  that  the  exports  to  South  America,  Austra- 
lia, the  East,  and,  strange  to  say,  to  England,  will  increase.  Everj'- 
where,  technical  and  industrial  schools  are  being  built  together  with 
the  mills.  The  object  is  to  make  competition  with  England  and  all 
other  nations  possible,  not  here,  for  the  home  market  Germany's 
manufacturers  have  already,  but  in  the  outside  world. 
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The    following    shows   the    raw    cotton    consumed    in    the    years 
named : 
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Germany  uses  i,zoo,ooo  bales;  Saxony  uses  between  600,000  and 
10,000  bales.     Germany's  demand  went  up  from  300,000,000  pounds 
1880  to  656,000,000  pounds  in  1895. 
The  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  the  leading  countries  was: 
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Germany  has  7,000,000  and  is  adding  hundreds  of  thousands 
each  year.  Saxony  has  850,000  spindles  in  thirty-three  mills,  turning 
off  annually  6j, 000,000  pounds  of  yarn. 


WOOL    AND    WOOLEN    PRODUCTS    AND    SPINDLES. 

There  are  now  1,500,000  worsted  spindles  running  (1,600,000  in 
a  trust  or  combination). 

There  were  imported  in  1890,  the  last  year  for  which  I  could  find 
figures,  128,614,000  kilograms  of  sheep's  wool,  13,367,000  kilograms 
of  artificial  wool  (waste  and  combings),  and  6,326,000  kilograms  of 
combed  wool.  The  exports  were  9,014,000  kilograms  of  sheep's 
wool;  artificial  wool  (waste  and  combings),  14,663,000  kilograms. 

Germany's  textile  exports  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  last 
four  years  were ; 
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The  Presidential  election  in  the  United  States  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  whole  Empire.  Up  to  that  time,  Germans  had  not  known  how 
necessary  our  markets  were.  The'textile  people,  however,  are  too 
energetic  to  close  their  mills.  They  see  the  uncertainty  of  our  mar- 
kets. They  know  that  a  time  is  coming  when  we  will  make  our  own 
hosiery,  dress  goods,  gloves,  and  laces.  They  have  seen  hose  from 
New  York,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Philadelphia  better,  at  the  price,  than 
any  produced  here.  They  are  turning  their  attention  to  other  fields. 
Cotton  mills  were  the  only  ones  which  did  not  suffer  as  a  result  of 
the  election.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  however,  when  these  wilt 
meet  the  fate  of  the  jute  mills.  In  1896,  as  in  1895,  mills  could  not 
keep  up  with  orders.  This  is  the  condition  to-day;  but  the  danger 
lies  in  overproduction.  Four  new  mills  are  opening  in  the  Rhine 
country;  800,000  new  spindles  are  to  be  put  in  motion.  Austria, 
Italy,  and  England  warn  against  the  folly  of  too  many  mills.  In 
Lancashire,  in  Oldham,  in  the  very  heart  of  England's  cotton  indus- 
tries, ninety  mills  pay  only  i  to  3  per  cent,  while  many  run  at  a  loss. 
This,  too,  in  spite  of  England's  cheaper  raw  material,  technical  de- 
velopment, trained  help,  etc.  Experts  say  England  suffers,  first, 
from  too  much  having  been  paid  for  the  mills  when  they  were  turned 
over  to  joint-stock  companies,  and,  second,  from  her  incapacity  to 
organize  her  forces  so  as  to  get  a  maximum  of  result  out  of  a  mini- 
mum of  effort ;  in  other  words,  she  wastes  where  Germans  economize; 

Germany  has  no  lists  of  high-salaried  officials,  such  as  are  found 
in  the  United  States  and  England.  The  prosperity  of  Saxony,  a 
cotton-spinning  center,  is  well  known.  Here,  120,000  spindles  were 
added  in  1895-96,  while  concerns  paid  10,  12,  14,  16,  and  iS  per  cent 
dividends. 

A  commission  is  on  its  way  to  China  and  the  East  to  study  how 
best  to  build  up  trade  in  those  parts.  Dangers  due  to  the  fickleness 
of  fashion,  the  instability  of  certain  branches,  notably  silks  and  dress 
goods,  are  giving  cause  for  anxiety.  The  demand  for  novelties,  the 
eagerness  to  surpass  others,  the  necessity  of  keeping  skillful  de- 
signers, of  finding  patterns  for  each  part  of  the  world,  are  among 
the  many  things  that  tax  manufacturers. 

Germany  has  the  faculty  of  getting  what  is  wanted.  If  the  pat- 
tern is  not  in  the  Empire,  she  goes  for  it  to  France,  England,  or  Italy. 
If  she  can  not  originate,  she  copies. 

J.  C.  MoNAr.HAN. 

Chemnitz,  January  28,  i8gj.  Consul. 
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MACHINERY  IN  GERMANY. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  in  Germany  to  reduce  the  imports  and 
increase  the  exports  of  machinery.  Never  was  greater  energy  dis- 
played or  more  satisfactory  results  reported.  Still,  England  sends 
her  annually  hundreds  of  thousands  of  double  centners,  worth  mil- 
lions. This  is  especially  true  of  spinning  and  curtain -making  ma- 
chinery. Her  own  knitting,  dyeing,  and  finishing  machines  have 
made  markets  for  themselves  all  over  the  world. 

Imports. — Up  to  September  30,  1896,  there  came  into  the  Empire 
436.934  double  centners  of  machinery,  worth  24,241,000  marks 
($6,000,000)  ;  for  the  same  period  of  1895,  337,723  double  centners, 
worth  a  little  less  than  19,990,000  marks  ($5,000,000)  ;  an  increase 
for  1896  of  99,311  double  centners  (29)^  percent),  worth  over 4,251,- 
000  marks  ($1,000,000),  or  -21%  per  cent  increase. 

Exports. — The  amounts  exported  were:  For  1896  (up  to  September 
30),  1,151,488  double  centners,  worth  75,438,000  marks  ($18,750,000); 
for  1895,  971,599  double  centners,  worth  64,334,000  marks  ($16,000,- 
000),  an  increase  for  1896  of  179,839  double  centners  (18.5  per  cent), 
or  11,000,000  marks  {$2,750,000),  17.2  per  cent.  These  figures  show 
714,504  double  centners  more  machinery,  worth  51,193,000  marks 
($12,500,000),  exported  than  imported  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1896. 

German  textile  manufacturers  are  jealous  of  the  machine  exports. 
They  see  In  every  machine  sent  out  a  factor  in  making  trade  with 
foreign  countries  difficult.  Still,  they  know  that  England  and  France 
are  only  too  eager  to  sell,  hence  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  restrict 
the  sales  of  machinery.  Increased  efforts  are  being  made,  however, 
to  guard  the  secrets  that  German  talent  has  evolved.  Strangers  find 
it  harder  every  year  to  gain  entrance  to  factories  or  schools.  Hun- 
dreds of  German-made  machines,  copies  of  American  and  English 
devices,  as  well  as  machines  invented  here,  are  being  sent  lo  Russia, 
South  America,  and  Australia,  and  even  to  the  United  States  and 
England.  The  secret  of  Germany's  success  is  to  be  found  in  her  su- 
perior technical  training  and  her  efforts  to  find  markets,  as  well  as  her 
economies  at  every  stage  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct. Her  manufacturers  and  merchants  are  making  efforts  to  get 
the  monopoly  of  Russian  trade.  They  see  the  need  of  outside  prod- 
ucts that  their  great  northern  neighbor  has  and  will  have  for  many 
years.  One  of  the  largest  concerns  of  this  city,  employing  between 
5,000  and  6,000  hands,  is  building  a  large  factory  in  Russia.  Ger- 
man houses  have  resident  agents  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Odessa, 
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Nijni-Novgorod,  etc.  Since  the  last  treaty  with  Russia,  the  gain 
in  exports  thither  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Nobody  knows  better 
than  do  the  Germans  just  how  much  sentiment  influences  regular, 
permanent  trade.  If  we  are  tc  win  wider  fields  in  Russia,  we  must 
establish  agencies  and  make  efforts  similar  to  those  made  by  these 
people. 

j.    C.    MONAGHAN, 

Chemnitz,  December  $,  i8g6.  Consul. 


GERMAN   EXPORTS   TO   NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Germany  sent  New  South  Wales  in  1895  goods  worth  £^i,2%,(>')1  ■ 
The  latter  country  imported  a  total  of  ,^15, 992, 415.  Experts  say 
Germany  sent  via  England,  etc.,  over  ^300,000  more,  or,  altogether, 
goods  worth  ;^75o,ooo.  Germany's  exports  thither  since  1893  sur- 
passed those  of  every  other  country  except  Great  Britain;  still,  they 
are  only  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  total  imports.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  indirect  roads  thither,  Germans  are  oflicially  advised  to  send  out 
commercial  travelers  and  establish  solid  agencies.  The  business 
once  started  must  be  managed  with  care ;  the  wares  must  be  as  good 
as,  or  better  than,  the  samples,  and  they  must  be  well  packed;  they 
must  arrive  on  time  and  in  good  condition.  These  are  the  essential 
factors  in  opening  new  trade.  The  best  way  to  arrange  for  pay- 
ments would  be  lo  have  the  bill  of  lading  taken  up  by  the  buyer 
after  paying  the  account.  To  substitute  a  direct  for  an  indirect 
trade  will  call  for  great  efforts  and  hard,  patient  work,  but  it  is  the 
only  safe  and  sure  way  to  do  business.  Nor  need  manufacturers 
quote  especially  low  prices;  good  articles  command  at  all  times,  in 
New  South  Wales  markets,  fair  prices.  Good  qualities  get  quicker 
sales  at  good  prices  than  bad  wares  at  low  prices. 

Up  to  date,  Germany  has  sent  cement,  pianos,  musical  instru- 
ments, hardware,  ready-made  clothing,  cloth  of  alt  kinds,  shoes, 
wires,  nails,  hollow  ironware,  spirits,  wines,  beer,  candles,  sewing 
machines,  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  salt,  chemicals,  drugs,  glass- 
ware, paper  and  paper  ware,  books,  furniture,  toys,  trimmings,  ho- 
siery, and  starch.  Most  or  many  of  these  might  be  sent  by  us.  We 
have  the  advantage  of  cheaper  freight  rates  and  faster  service  across 
the  Pacific.  Few  of  the  goods  named  are  made  as  well  here  as  with 
us.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  facts  will  wonder  that  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  Germany  to  sell  goods  worth  even  ^425,697  with  America 
and  England  as  competitors.  Her  pianos,  hardware,  toys,  etc.,  maybe 
cheaper  than  ours,  but  do  not  equal  them  in  quality.  The  Empire, 
however,  knows  how  to  win  and  keep  the  markets.  The  packing  is 
perfect;  the  quality  is,  asa  rule,  equal  to,  or  better  than,  the  sample; 
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agencies  are  established.  Commercial  travelers,  masters  of  two, 
three,  and  sometimes  five  or  six  languages  are  sent  out.  Their  suc- 
cess is  seen  in  the  rapidly  increasing  exports  of  the  Empire.  When 
these  are  compared  with  those  of  England  and  other  countries,  the 
fact  that  Germany  is  poor  in  natural  products  and  that  most  of  her 
raw  commodities  come  to  her  from  other  countries  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.     It  is  to  her  industry  that  she  owes  everything. 

J.    C.    MONAGHAN, 

Chemnitz,  Dtctmhtr  5,  i8p6.  Consul 


RUSSIAN  RUBBERS  IN  GERMANY. 
There  is  a  large  field  here  for  rubber  goods.  Russia  is  doing 
what  we  should  have  done  long  ago;  she  has  opened  agencies  all 
over  the  Empire  for  the  sale  of  Russian-made  rubbers.  Compared 
with  ours,  they  are  clumsy  and  poor,  having  less  rubber  and  conse- 
quently less  elasticity  and  endurance.  They  sell  because  they  are 
pushed  and  because  they  are  somewhat  cheaper.  In  i88g,  Russia 
sent  Germany  49,400  kilograms*  of  rubber  goods;  in  1891,  157,800 
kilograms;  in  1893,  286,900  kilograms:  in  1895,  326,000  kilograms; 
and  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1896,  383,400  kilograms.  For  the  first 
nine  months  of  1895  the  amount  was  206,000  kilograms.  The  Em- 
pire has  had  hard  work  to  hold  her  own  against  Russia.  The  pro- 
tective duties  have  done  little  to  keep  ont  competitors.  These  are 
60  marks  ($14.28)  on  100  kilograms  (220  pounds),  which  amounts  to 
3S  pfennigs  (8  cents)  on  a  pair  of  $1  rubbers;  while  Russia  taxes  100 
kilograms  of  such  imports  with  222  marks  (!$52-83),  or  1.40  marks 
(33  cents)  on  each  pair  passing  the  Muscovite  custom-houses.  How 
much  this  means  to  Russia  is  indicated  by  the  rapid  increase  of  her 
exports  of  rubber  goods  to  this  country.  The  low  tariff  rates  here 
have  helped  Russia  to  throw  her  surplus  product  into  German  mar- 
kets, while  her  own  high  rates  have  completely  kept  out  the  Ger- 
man product.  Since  1890,  Russia  has  sold  here  from  12,000.000  to 
13,000,000  marks  ($3,000,000)  worth  of  rubber  goods,  mostly  boots 
and  shoes;  and  these  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Germany's  product  is 
as  good,  if  not  better.  Neither  can  compare  with  goods  made  in 
the  United  States.  Only  in  recent  years  has  the  German  begun  to 
see  the  value,  although  for  years  he  has  felt  the  need,  of  wearing 
rubbers.  The  only  way  to  sell  goods  is  to  send  samples  and  get 
some  one  to  push  them.  Circulars  are  not  worth  the  paper  upon 
which  they  are  printed. 

J.    C.     MoNAGHAN, 

Chemnitz,  December  j,  1806.  Consul. 
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THE   UNEMPLOYED   IN   GERMANY. 

Statistics  were  collected  last  year  regarding  the  number  of  people 
out  of  work  in  this  Empire.  Each  person  who  had  not  constant  em- 
ployment was  asked:  (i)  Have  you  work  at  present?  (2)  If  not, 
howlonghaveyoubeenout  of  work?  (3)  Are  you  unemployed  because 
of  any  incapacity  to  labor?  Of  course,  the  census  takers  counted  on 
much  misleading  information.  However,  it  is  not  a  hard  task  here, 
where  so  many  registration  methods  are  in  vogue,  to  get  reliable  infor- 
mation. The  object  of  the  census  was  to  obtain  an  idea  of  how  many 
persons  were  really  idle  and  the  causes  therefor.  On  June  14,  there 
were  299,352  persons  out  of  work;  on  December  2,  771,005.  These 
figures  relate  only  to  persons  able  to  work,  except  that  they  include 
persons  temporarily  out  of  work  on  account  of  sickness.  These  last 
must  be  left  out  if  one  wants  statistics  worth  anything  from  a  socio- 
political standpoint.  Statistics  as  to  the  number  of  persons  willing 
and  able  to  work,  who,  because  of  changed  or  changing  industrial 
conditions,  are  out  of  work  are  valuable.  To  get  these  facts  requires 
work  and  skill.  Experts  must  be  employed  in  each  branch,  and 
even  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  all  the  facts.  In  the  counts 
made,  the  sick  were  separated  from  the  others,  with  these  results: 
In  June,  120,348,  and  in  December,  217,365  were  out  of  work  on  ac- 
count of  sickness;  and  179,004  in  June  and  553,640  in  December  for 
other  causes. 

The  sick  are  sure  of  support,  thanks  to  the  Government's  provi- 
sions for  insuring  the  masses.  The  second  class  is  made  up  of  two 
kinds  of  people — those  who  do  not  want  work,  and  those  who  are 
willing  to  work,  but  not  able  to  get  it.  How  many  are  unwilling  to 
work,  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  Empire  has  16,000,000  persons  able 
to  work.  Of  these,  1. 1  per  cent  are  idle  in  summer  and  3,4  per  cent 
in  winter.  When  one  thinks  of  the  many  causes  by  which  men  may 
lose  work,  1  per  cent  is  not  large;  but  3.4  per  cent  is,  even  in  winter. 
These  figures  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  were  out  of  em- 
ployment— 
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While  the  total  difference  in  the  numbers  for  the  two  dates  taken 


was  374,636,  these  live  groups  show  a  difference  of  206,498  aga 
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the  winter.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  northern  latitudes  the 
winter  season  entails  idleness  upon  hundreds  who  would  willingly 
work.  The  nature  of  their  employment  will  not  permit  ot  continuous 
labor.  They  must  make  enough  In  the  months  they  do  work  to 
maintain  themselves  in  winter  or  be  maintained  by  others.  To  find 
profitable  employment  for  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  idle  hands 
is  a  socio-political  problem  calling  for  wisdom  and  statecraft  of  a 
high  order.     The  efforts  to  find  the  facts  are  commendable. 

J.    C.    MONAGHAN, 

Chemnitz,  Drcember  ig,  i8g6.  Consul. 


GERMAN   EXPORTS  TO   ITALY. 

The  Export,  the  organ  of  the  Central  Association  for  Commercial 
Geography,  has  a  letter  from  a  German  residing  in  Italy,  and  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  Italian  market,  substantially  as  follows: 

Germany's  trade  and  industry  have  already  opened  up  a  lar^  lield  of  operation 
on  the  Apennine  Peninsula,  but  still  further  extension  thereof  is  dependent  on  dili- 
gence and  skill.     There  is  still  room  for  German  articles  in  many  directions. 

German  inks  can  gain  more  ground  here.  Many  of  them  are  already  intro- 
duced, but,  as  yet,  only  in  small  quantities.  Austrian  inks  have  won  mucli  terri. 
tory;  this  is  the  case  especially  with  a  certain  Prague  variety,  which  is  nicely 
prepared  and  sold  at  prices  that  do  not,  in  the  least,  correspond  with  its  quality. 
The  German  product  costs  less  and  is  better. 

German  stationery  could  be  sold  here  largely;  so.  loo,  the  SBnneken  and  similar 
goods.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  they  should  be  belter  known;  there  is  a  large 
demand.  One  should  not  forget  that  Italy  has  far  more  universities,  lyceums,  col- 
leges, etc.,  than  even  Germany.  Faber's  wares  are  already  well  introduced.  The 
Schtagen  durable  pen  has  also  recently  become  known.  A  merchant  of  Padua,  the 
owner  of  an  upholstery  business,  an  Austrian  by  birth,  introduced  it.  Thanks  to 
clever  advertising,  he  secured  the  trade  of  hundreds  of  Italian  dealers  in  writing 
materials  in  a  few  weeks,  all  of  whom  now  draw  their  supplies  of  this  pen  through 
this  upholsterer.     German  writing  machines,  glass  pens,  etc.,  are  bought  here. 

One  day  a  firm  in  Leipsic  sent  me  a  few  samples  of  their  pretty  little  soap, 
powder  apparatus,  a  practical  domestic  article  representing  at  the  same  lime  a 
cheap  chamber  ornament.  I  was  at  the  time  recruiting  my  health  at  a  lillle  Vene- 
tian country  place,  and  gave  the  intelligent  local  postman  a  sample  loshow  around. 
In  a  few  days,  this  young  man  look  over  twenty  orders.  Large  quantities  of  such 
articles  could  be  sold  in  the  cities  and  towns.  The  thing  is  to  make  such  articles 
known,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  still  much  for  us  to  do  in  Italy. 

Religious  articles  will  find  a  ready  sale,  notably  in  such  cities  as  Rome,  Padua, 
etc..  where  hundreds  of  houses  dealing  in  these  goods  exist,  and  where  thousands 
of  pious  pilgrims  often  enter  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  German  middle-class 
goods  would  suit  well  for  importation. 

In  cosmetic  articles,  there  is  a  wide  field.  Eau  de  cologne  is  being  industriously 
advertised  in  the  Italian  papers  of  late  by  a  German  who  residis  in  Rome.  Here 
and  there  one  also  meets  with  German  perfumery  in  the  -stores,  but.  on  the  whole, 
the  English  and  French  goods  have  loo  much  control  of  the  market,     i     .^.^o|,' 
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German  hair  wash  is  too  lillle  known  here.  Much  might  be  done  in  German 
hair  dyes,  which  are  far  superior  to  the  "Mignone  water,"  an  article  of  which 
millions  of  bottles  are  sold  -and  of  which  one  hears  the  complaint  that  jt  dyes  the 

In  soaps,  there  is  much  that  is  bad,  and  it  is  always  a  merit  to  introduce  articles 
of  good  quality. 

In  pharmaceutical  preparations,  the  Germans  find  a  marlret.  Many  firms  ad- 
vertise their  articles  extensively.  Of  late,  one  sees  hundreds  of  advertisements  of 
the  ferruginous  medicines  made  *  *  *  near  Mannheim.  But  some  of  these 
best  medicines  are,  as  yet,  very  little  known.     •    •    • 

Reform  is  needed  by  the  Italians  in  regard  to  underclothing.  They  do  not  seem 
to  know  that  in  southern  climates  wool  has  an  enervating  effect.  Cologne  dealers 
are  seeking  to  introduce  their  porous  linen  underwear,  and  the  same  is  being  done 
by  a  Lennep  manufacturer,  with  his  sanitary  underclothing  made  upon  Dr.  Tho- 
malla's  system.     Both  of  these  kinds  of  underwear  present  advantages  for  warm 

In  stoves,  kitchen  ranges,  etc.,  an  ever-increasing  demand  is  noticeable.  The 
Italians  are  learning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  their  rainy,  damp,  and  cold  winter 
months,  well-warmed  rooms  add  much  to  the  comforts  of  life,  and  they  appreciate 
more  and  more  our  German  heating  arrangements. 

What  I  would  especially  emphasise  is  Germany's  educational  auxiliaries,  such 
as  globes,  wall  slates,  planetary  systems,  etc.,  which,  in  view  of  the  great  number 
of  schools  of  all  kinds,  might  find  a  large  market.  At  present,  the  Bohemians  supply 
the  market  in  this  respect,  and  we  could  easily  compete  with  them. 

Theodore  M.   Stephan, 
Annaberg,  December 31,  iS^6.  Consul. 


ARTIFICIAL  SILK   IN  GERMANY.* 

It  is  very  generally  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's 
paper  supply  U  made  from  straw  and  wood,  but  the  production  of 
silk  from  wood,  atid  even  cotton,  is  an  accomplishment  of  compara- 
tively recent  discovery  and  has  not  yet  been  widely  noticed.  France 
is  one  of  the  greatest  silk-producing  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  silken  fabrics,  she  stands  foremost  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  The  first  discovery  of  the  process  for  making  artificial 
silk  from  wood  is  due  to  a  Frenchman,  M.  De  Chardonnet,  and  in 
France,  in  1893,  it  was  first  proven  that  the  process  could  be  made  a 
commercial  success.  Within  the  past  year,  another  invention  of  arti- 
ficial silk  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Lehner,  a  German,  and  is  manu- 
factured at  Glattbrugg,  in  Switzerland,  and  at  Bradford,  England. 
This  latest  artificial  silk  is  also  made  from  wood,  and  is  said  to  have 
much  the  advantage  of  the  French  production  in  being  entirely  non- 
combustible.  According  to  an  elaborate  report  from  a  prominent 
firm  of  chemists,  after  analysis  and  tests,  the  Lehner  artificial  silk  is 

*  For  prevwui  reports,  see  Con51l*k  Rkh..iits  No.  iTrlJune,  i9eis>,  p.  166;  No.  i7jiFcbnnry.iSy5). 
p.  »73)!  and  No.  ijr  (December.  iS^iJ.  p,  sjS. 
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not  more  inflammable  than  ordinary  cotton,  being  composed  of  pure 
cellulose  only,  and  can  therefore  be  worked  up  into  dress  goods,  etc., 
without  any  danger  of  combustion.  The  artificial  silk  of  French  man- 
ufacture is  said  to  be  very  inflammable  and,  on  this  account,  not 
practicable  for  dress  materials,  since  it  is  apt  to  ignite  if  exposed  to 
fire  or  any  extraordinary  heat.  The  new  Lehner  artificial  silk  is 
steadily  growing  in  favor  in  Germany  and  in  England,  the  works  in 
the  latter  country  having  been  recently  established.  The  modus 
operandi  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  silkworm  itself.  As  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  wood  is  first  transformed  into  pulp. 
The  fibrous  texture  of  the  wood  is  completely  obliterated  in  the 
pulping  process,  and  the  pulp,  after  thorough  cleansing,  has  the  ap- 
pearance and  consistency  of  a  thick  gum.  Such  is  all  the  preliminary 
work  necessary.  This  plastic  mass  is  put  Into  cylinders,  from  which 
it  is  forced  through  pipes  by  pneumatic  pressure  into  the  spinning 
department.  Here,  the  machinery  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  or- 
dinary spinning  shed,  except  that  one  of  these  pipes  passes  to  each 
machine.  The  pipes  are  supplied  with  small  taps  arranged  close  to- 
gether, and  each  tap  has  a  glass  tube  about  the  size  of  a  gas-burner, 
at  the  extreme  point  of  which  is  a  minute  aperture,  and  through 
this  the  pulp  is  forced.  These  glass  tubes  are  called  the  silkworms, 
and  some  ten  thousand  of  them  are  in  use  in  one  factory.  The  pulp 
appears  as  a  minute  globule.  This  a  girl  touches  with  her  thumb, 
to  which  it  adheres,  and  she  draws  out  an  almost  invisible  filament, 
which  she  passes  through  the  guides  and  on  to  the  bobbin.  Then, 
one  by  one,  she  takes  eight  or  ten  such  filaments,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  thread  desired  to  be  made,  and  passes  them  through 
the  same  guides  and  on  to  the  same  bobbin.  The  subsequent  details 
are  practically  those  of  ordinary  natural  silk  spinning. 

The  yarn  is  then  manufactured  and  sold  to  weavers,  who  trans- 
form it  into  designs  in  cloth  by  existing  machinery.  As  yet,  the 
artificial  silk  can  be  used  only  on  hand  looms  on  account  of  its  fra- 
gility. It  is  found  that  on  taking  a  single  thread  of  each  (artificial 
and  natural)  sort  of  silk,  the  artificial  breaks  differently  from  the 
natural,  being  more  brittle  and  having  about  80  per  cent  of  its 
strength.  The  Lehner  artificial  silk  has  not  the  same  chemical 
composition  as  the  natural,  but  its  physical  properties  are  so  nearly 
the  same  that  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  answer  all  the  demands  of  the 
cocoon  silk.  The  artificial  silk  is  of  exquisite  brilliancy  and  much 
exceeds  in  luster  the  natural  silk,  which  is  really  the  only  difference 
in  its  appearance.  It  is  claimed  that  it  also  takes  the  dye  more 
readily  than  the  natural  silk  and  affords  more  permanent  colors  (a 
quality  not  to  have  been  expected),  which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
manufacturers,  when  using  great  quantities,  perform  the  dyeing  in 
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their  own  factories.  At  present,  artificial  silk  from  wood  is  more 
expensive  than  natural  silk,  but  it  is  promised  that  constant  experi- 
ment and  manufacture  will  reduce  the  cost  to  much  below  its  pres- 
ent value,  and  in  this  way  the  demands  of  the  textile  industry  will 
be  more  than  met.  Of  course,  the  threatened  scarcity  of  silkworms 
for  the  manufacture  of  genuine  silk  will  be  obviated  by  the  use  of 
the  artificial  silk  from  wood  and  cotton. 

The  still  more  recently  discovered  method  of  making  silken  yarn 
from  cotton,  invented  by  Oswald  Seyfert,  of  Saxony,  is  about  to  be 
put  into  practice  in  Germany  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  rival  of  the 
wood-fiber  silk,  if  its  luster  can  be  still  further  improved,  although 
it  gives  a  good  effect  now.  It  will  also  have  some  advantages  over 
the  wood-fiber  product  when  its  gloss  is  perfected  and  be  very  much 
cheaper.  The  process  of  manufacturing  the  Seyfert  artificial  silk  is 
somewhat  as  follows:  II  is  well  known  that  cotton,  by  the  effect  of 
strong  alkaline  dyes,  undergoes  "mercerizing,"  or  an  essential  con- 
traction, which  can  only  be  prevented  by  keeping  it  in  a  stretched 
condition  during  the  "mercerizing,"  as  well  as  in  the  washing.  By 
proceeding  according  to  this  principle,  the  contraction  of  the  yarn 
is  prevented.  It  will  further  be  observed  that  the  cotton  assumes  a 
silk-like  and  very  brilliant  appearance  during  such  treatment.  The 
inventor  explains  that  he  obtains  this  effect,  which  originally  was 
not  intended,  by  a  special  "mercerizing"  process  known  only  to  him- 
self (the  exact  mode  not  being  given).  A  cotton  yarn,  or  cotton 
spun  yarn,  with  a  beautiful  silk-like  effect  and  luster,  is  produced. 
He  found  that  the  silk-like  effect  is  obtained  much  better  and  more 
simpiy  by  a  process  which  consists  of  dyeing  the  cotton,  "mercer- 
ized," as  usual,  in  a  strongly  stretched  state  al  a  low  temperature, 
and  in  immediately  washing  out  without  tension.  This  differs  essen- 
tially in  one  or  two  points  from  the  first-mentioned  process  of  em- 
ploying alkaline  lyes.  In  the  latter,  the  roving  or  spun  yarn  in 
stretched  state  has  soda  lye  poured  over  it  and  the  tension  must  so 
remain  until  the  washing  is  completed.  The  special  "mercerizing" 
process  of  the  Seyfert  artificial  silk  is  thus  considerably  cheaper  and 
shows  the  remarkable  improvements  made  by  the  inventor  over  old 
methods.  In  the  quality  of  artificial  silk  yarns  from  cotton,  pro- 
duced by  the  two  just-explained  methods,  the  difference  is  in  favor 
of  the  latter  process.  The  cotton-silk  yarn  produced  by  the  first 
method  with  alkaline  lyes  is  harder  and  more  glassy  and  conse- 
quently more  difficult  to  use  in  weaving  than  the  yarn  produced  by 
the  process  just  described.  The  prepared  yarn  is  then  treated  to  a 
bath  in  cold  soda  lye,  of  about  30°  Baum<J,  until  complete  impregna- 
tion takes  place.  The  yarn  is  then  wrung  out  and  hung  on  drying 
reels,  which  are  so  arranged  that  during  the  drying  the  yarn  can  be 
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thoroughly  stretched.     The    yarn    is   then  washed  as  usual   and   is 
ready  for  the  dye  and  subsequently  for  the  weaving  process. 

The  new  artificial  silk  from  cotton  is  very  strong  in  texture  and 
can  be  used  with  equal  satisfaction  upon  hand  or  power  looms, 
producing  in  design  the  same  beautiful  effect  as  natural  silk.  This 
new  product  from  cotton  is  also  said  to  take  dye  much  more  readily 
than  natural  silk,  a  fact  made  evident  by  the  handsome  colors  of 
the  specimens  exhibited.  In  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  or  of  any 
material  in  which  the  Seyfert  artificial  silk  is  employed,  great  re- 
sults are  claimed.  Washing  will  not  in  the  least  affect  the  silken 
luster  produced  by  the  cotton  silk,  a  quality  especially  desirable  in 
hosiery,  etc, 

Mr.  Seyfert  has  made  application  for  letters  patent  to  protect  his 
invention.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  introduction  into  Germany  of 
this  new  and  considerable  industry,  based  on  the  use  and  manufac- 
ture of  the  Lehner  and  Seyfert  artificial  silks  from  wood  and  cotton, 
will  mark  an  important  epoch  in  textile  manufactures. 

Geo.   Sawter, 

Glauchau,  February  s,  'S^7-  Consul. 


EUROPEAN  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS  OF  IRON. 

The  last  statistics  concerning  the  European  production  of  and  for- 
eign trade  in  iron  give  rise  to  a  number  of  noteworthy  observations. 

Taking  pig  iron  first,  we  find  that  England  still  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  European  states,  for  whereas  the  English  production  for 
the  year  1894  amounted  to  7,488,000  tons,  it  rose  in  1895  to  8,022,000 
tons,  being  an  increase  of  not  less  than  534,000  tons.  Germany, 
which  stands  second  on  the  list,  produced  5,466,000  tons  in  1895, 
against  5,382,000  tons  in  1894,  an  increase  of  84,000  tons.  England, 
therefore,  shows  a  preponderance  over  Germany  of  about  450,000 
tons.  Even  if  the  English  pig-iron  production  should  remain  sta- 
tionary at  its  present  level,  while  Germany  should  continue  to  ad- 
vance at  the  rate  of  progress  it  has  pursued  until  now,  the  latter 
could  not  reach  the  stage  of  the  former  before  about  five  years.  Of 
course,  such  conditions  are  not  to  be  expected,  so  that  England, 
which  only  consumes  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  output,  will 
long  remain  the  most  important  factor  in  the  pig-iron  markets  of 
Europe.  Thus,  England's  exports  of  pig  iron  for  1895  amounted  to 
1,172,000  tons,  while  Germany's  were  only  220,000  tons. 

France  only  produces  about  half  as  much  pig  iron  as  Germany. 
This  production  amounted  in  1895  to  2,006,000  tons,  against  2,078,- 
000  tons  in  1894,  being  a  decrease  of  72,000  tons.      Austria-Hungary's 
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output  is  about  half  that  of  France;  it  amounted  to  1,025,000  tons 
in  1895,  against  1,001,000  tons  in  1894.  Belgium  produced  829,000 
tons  in  1895,  against  811,000  tons  in  1894.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that 
the  output  in  these  three  countries  remained  nearly  stationary. 

With  regard  to  the  exports  of  pig  iron,  that  of  Belgium  amounted, 
in  1895,  to  24,000  tons,  that  of  France  to  185,000  tons,  while  Austria- 
Hungary  only  reached  the  insignificant  figure  of  10,000  tons.  In  the 
imports,  Belgium  stands  at  the  head,  with  268,000  tons  in  1895. 
Germany  imported  200,000  tons,  Austria- Hungary  175,000  tons,  and 
France  114,000  tons.      England's  imports  are  almost  nil. 

The  relation  between  the  production  of,  and  foreign  trade  in,  pig 
iron  is  the  most  unfavorable  in  Austria-Hungary  and  Belgium;  for 
whereas  the  imports  of  Austria- Hungary  amount  to  about  1 7  per  cent 
of  the  home  production  and  the  exports  to  i  percent,  and  those  of  Bel- 
gium 32  per  cent  and  3  per  cent,  respectively,  England,  with  almost 
a  total  absence  of  imports,  shows  about  14)^  per  cent  of  its  produc- 
tion to  have  been  exported.  France  shows  about  6  per  cent  of  im- 
ports and  about  9  per  cent  of  exports;  Germany,  about  4  per  cent  of 
imports  and  about  5  per  cent  of  exports.  It  will  thus  be  observed 
that  in  Germany  the  imports  and  exports  almost  counterbalance  each 
other,  so  that  one  may  say  that  Germany  consumes  the  whole  of  its 
output,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Austria-Hungary  and  Belgium 
import  very  much  more  than  they  export. 

But  the  conditions  are  materially  altered  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  As  regards  the 
production  of  these  goods,  Germany  has  long  since  surpassed  Eng- 
land, and  she  is  now  rapidly  nearing  England's  export  figures  in  iron 
manufactures.  In  1S95,  England  manufactured  4,889,000  tons  of 
iron  and  steel  goods,  while  Germany  turned  out  1,312,000  tons  more, 
that  is  to  say,  6,201,000  tons.  This  gives  Germany  an  increase  of 
307,000  tons,  as  compared  with  her  production  in  1894,  which  was 
5,894,000  tons,  while  England,  with  a  total  production  of  4,978,000 
tons  in  1894,  has  a  decrease  of  89,000  tons.  As  to  the  exports  of 
steel  and  iron  manufactures,  those  of  England  amounted,  in  1895,  to 
1,950,000  tons,  and  those  of  Germany  to  1,445,000  tons,  a  difference 
of  505,000  tons  in  favor  of  England.  But  this  figure  is  materially 
weakened  when  we  consider  that  England's  imports  were  313,000 
tons,  against  only  105,000  tons  into  Germany.  In  proportion  to  the 
entire  production  of  iron  and  steel  goods,  the  exports  of  England,  in 
1895,  amounted  to  34  per  cent  and  the  imports  to  about  6  per  cent; 
in  Germany,  this  proportion  was  20  per  cent  exports  and  somewhat 
less  than  i  per  cent  imports.  Germany  exports  fourteen  times  as 
much  as  she  imports,  and  England  only  about  six  times  as  much. 
The  entire  array  of  these  figures  plainly  indicates  that  the  preponder- 
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ance  of  the  English  iron  industry  in  the  markets  of  the  world  has 
been  reduced,  and  that  Germany  will  soon  take  England's  place. 
"In  no  branch  is  this  approaching  downfall  of  England's  industrial 
supremacy  so  patent,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "as  in  iron  and  steel." 

In  the  other  countries,  we  find  that  Belgium  produced,  in  1895, 
1,101,000  tans  of  iron  and  steel  goods,  against  1,074,000  tons  in  1894; 
France,  1,503,000  in  1895,  against  1,599,000  in  1894.  Of  this  output, 
Belgium  exported  about  48  per  cent,  or  558,000  tons,  while  her  im- 
parts amounted  to  only  65,000  tons,  or  about  4  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
duction. France  had  an  export  of  i6z,ooo  tons,  or  5  f)er  cent  of  the 
production,  and  an  import  of  83,000  tons,  or  2  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
duction. 

In  Austria- Hungary,  the  production  of  manufactured  iron  and 
steel  amounts  to  only  about  half  that  of  Belgium  or  France,  one-tenth 
of  that  of  England,  and  one-twelfth  of  that  of  Germany.  Thus,  in 
1895,  it  amounted  to  487,000  tons,  against  465,000  tons  in  1894. 
Germany  exported  almost  three  times  as  much  as  Austria-Hungary 
manufactured.  Of  the  five  European  states  under  consideration, 
Austria-Hungary  has  the  least  developed  iron  industry,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  latter  will  advance  very  rapidly.  The  proximity  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  her  good  transportation  facilities  will,  there- 
fore, hardly  count  for  anything  in  the  competition  in  the  fast  devel- 
oping Balkan  states,  for  she  herself  is  still  an  importing  country. 
Theodore  M.   Stephan, 

Annaberg,  January  s,  iSgj.  Consul. 


FRENCH  FLOUR  IN  GERMANY. 

Since  1894,  the  German  Hour  exports  have  been  steadily  decreas- 
ing. While  in  that  year,  the  exports  amounted  to  1,883,735  metric 
quintals  (of  220.46  pounds  each),  valued  at  about  $5,000,000,  they 
were  reduced,  in  1895,  to  1,667,305  metric  quintals  ($4,500,000). 
During  the  first  nine  months  of  1896,  the  exports  amounted  to  only 
1,080,010  metric  quintals,  against  1.130,535  metric  quintals  for  the 
same  period  in  1895. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  French  millers  have  invaded  what 
the  Germans  have  hitherto  considered  to  be  their  market  and  have 
undersold  the  latter,  especially  in  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
They  have  also  entered  the  German  market  and  are  competing  to 
such  an  extent,  especially  with  the  South  German  millers,  that  these 
are  demanding  in  strong  terms  protection  from  the  Government. 
While  in  1893,  the  French  flour  imports  were  only  740  metric  quin- 
tals, they  rose  in  1894  to  3,750,  and  in  1895  to  9,450  metric  quintals, 
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to  rise  still  further  in  1896  (for  the  first  nine  months)  to  21,121  met- 
ric quintals.  Since  then,  it  is  reported  that  30,000  metric  quintals 
additional  have  been  sold  at  the  board  of  trade  in  Strassburg  and 
20,000  metric  quintals  more  for  the  Upper  Rhine,  all  at  prices  much 
lower  than  the  German  flour  of  equal  grade. 

This  possibility  of  competition  is  due  partly  to  reduced  freight 
rates  on  French  goods  intended  for  export,  but  chiefly  to  an  indirect 
export  premium,  which  has  been  granted  by  the  Government  since 
July  last.  For  the  export  of  every  60  kilograms  of  flour  the  full  cus- 
toms duty  paid  on  100  kilograms  of  wheat  upon  its  entry,  amounting 
to  7  francs,  is  refunded;  while  to  the  German  miller  the  amount  of 
duty  paid  on  100  kilograms  of  wheat  (3.50  marks)  is  returned  only 
when  he  has  75  kilograms  of  flour  ready  for  export.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  French  millers  have  a  great  advantage,  and  the 
demands  for  Government  protection  will  be  understood.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  duty  on  flour  coming  from  countries  which  allow  an 
export  premium  will  be  raised  100  per  cent  (which  would  make  it 
14.60  marks),  as  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Mulhausen  insists.  We 
may,  however,  look  for  some  protective  measure,  and  in  that  event 
the  agrarians  will  certainly  demand  a  proportional  increase  of  duty 
on  their  wheat. 

Theodore  M.  Stephan, 

Annaberg,  January  S,  iSpy.  Consul. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

The  German  millers  are  extremely  dissatisfied  over  the  refusal  of 
the  Government  to  shut  out  from  the  German  market  all  foreign 
wheat  flour,  or  to  give  them  such  privileges  (reduced  freight  rates 
and  an  export  premium)  as  the  French  millers  enjoy.  Meanwhile, 
the  French  continue  to  invade  the  German  market.  Of  the  total 
imports  of  flour  during  the  first  two  months  of  1897,  which  amounted 
to  67,303  double  centners,  not  less  than  one-third,  namely,  22,759 
double  centners,  were  of  French  origin.  Compared  with  the  like 
period  in  1896,  this  is  an  increase  of  22,300  double  centners  and 
13,319  double  centners  more  than  the  total  of  French  flour  imports 
into  Germany  during  the  whole  year  1895.  Previously,  Austria- 
Hungary  was  the  largest  seller  on  the  German  market  and  her  exports 
to  Germany  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  present  year  still 
appear  to  be  4,000  centners  more  than  those  of  France,  yet  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  March  figures,  when  they  are  published,  will 
give  France  the  first  place.  The  United  States  participated  during 
the  first  two  months  of  this  year  with  only  9,516  double  centners. 
No.  200 8.  ,  .  , 
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The  imports  from  Russia,  Belgium,  Servia,  and  Switzerland  are  too 
small  to  call  for  attention. 

The  German  milling  industry  is  also  losing  ground  on  foreign 
markets  in  favor  of  the  French  millers.  Norway,  which  took  in  the 
first  two  months  of  1896,  55,890  double  centners,  bought  only  40,000 
double  centners  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1897;  England  took 
9,000  double  centners,  against  3,000  double  centners  this  year;  Den- 
mark, 20,000  double  centners,  against  18,000  double  centners. 

France  has  struck  a  hard  blow  against  the  German  milling  in- 
dustry, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  effect  is  not  also  fett  in  the 
United  Stales. 

Theodore  M.   Stephan, 

Annaberg,  Aprils,  1S9J.  Consul. 


GALICIAN   KEROSENE   IN  GERMANY. 

It  seems  that  a  successful  effort  is  being  made  by  the  promoters 
of  the  kerosene  trade  in  Germany  and  Austria  to  develop  the  pro- 
duction of  Galician  naphtha,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  American  and 
Russian  product.  The  quantity  of  kerosene  exported  from  Galicia 
in  1896  increased  remarkably,  compared  with  that  of  1895,  /.  ^., 
from  38,627  quintals  (8,515,708  pounds),  valued  at  280,000  florins 
(Ji  13,680),  in  1895,  to  231,063  quintals  (50,939,928  pounds),  valued 
at  1,675,000  florins  ($680,050),  in  1896.  The  export  of  raw  naphtha 
increased  only  by  3,600  quintals  (793,656  pounds),  and  the  total 
amounted  to  18,147  quintals  {4,000,688  pounds).  The  export  of 
benzine  in  1896  increased  535,000  florins  ($217,210)  over  the  export 
in  1895.  Of  this  quantity,  Germany  consumes  about  75  per  cent, 
or  176,512  quintals  (38,913,835  pounds)  of  kerosene,  and  about  85 
per  cent,  or  155,026  quintals  (34,177,032  pounds)  of  benzine. 

Naturally,  the  most  important  question  for  the  naphtha  industry 
in  Galicia  is  to  win  the  market  in  Germany,  and  if  they  succeed,  their 
export  to  the  latter  will,  in  the  near  future,  greatly  increase.  It  is 
well  known  that  new  industries  are  daily  developing  in  Germany; 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  chemical,  paint,  india-rubber,  and 
oil-cloth  factories  which  consume  naphtha  products.  The  chances 
for  Galicia's  success,  favored  as  she  is  by  the  German  Government, 
are  auspicious.  Some  time  ago,  the  German  Government  sent  to 
Galicia  a  party  with  the  special  object  of  investigating  on  the  spot 
the  commercial  side  of  the  business,  with  the  result  that  Germany, 
after  the  report  was  submitted,  ordered  to  admit  free  of  duty  raw 
naphtha  from  Galicia  into  the  Empire  for  refining  it  there,  as  well  as 
benzine,  ligroin,  and  naphtha  ether,  when  not  intended  for  lighting 
purposes.      These  orders,  of  course,  will  greatly  increase  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  naphtha  resources  in  Galicia,  giving  her  an  advantage 
on  the  German  market  over  the  American  and  Russian  kerosene. 

The  quantit)'  of  naphtha  produced  in  Galicia  from  1888  to  1895 
increased  from  1,600,000  quintals  (352,736,000  pounds)  to  4,000,000 
quintals  (881,840,000  pounds);  the  increase  can  be  given  at  20  per 
cent  in  1896.  The  prices  there  for  raw  naphtha  never  exceeded  i 
florin  (40.6  cents)  per  quintal  (220.46  pounds).  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Galician  naphtha  producers  will  make  every  effort  to  extend 
their  trade  in  Germany,  and  Germany  understands  very  well  that  it 
is  much  more  advantageous  to  work  the  naphtha  at  home  than  to 
pay  Russia  and  the  United  States  for  it,  and  will  therefore  construct 
naphtha  refineries. 

The  syndicate  of  kerosene  producers  in  Austria,  which  some  time 
ago  was  formed  with  difficulty,  and  whose  charter  will  expire  next 
April,  will  probably  not  renew  it,  since  it  gives  no  advantage  to  the 
holders.  The  inevitable  strife  between  the  owners  of  naphtha  dis- 
tilleries and  the  kerosene  producers,  who  were  always  lowering  the 
prices  on  raw  naphtha,  have  forced  the  prominent  naphtha  owners  to 
organize  naphtha-distilling  companies.  One  was  constructed  at 
Shodnikovsk,  distilling  up  to  1,000,000  quintals;  also,  the  Tautsk 
naphtha  distillery  in  Odenburg,  and  the  Galician  Karpatsk  Company, 
formerly  Harvey,  Bergheim  &  Co.,  each  with  the  same  capacity  as 
the  Shodnikovsk  distillery. 

John  Kauel, 

St.  Petersburg,  February  ^,  ^^97-  Consul- General. 


LYONS   VERSUS   ZURICH   SILK    INDUSTRY. 

The  delegates  of  the  Lyons  Silk  Weavers'  Association,  who  visited 
the  Swiss  National  Exhibition  held  at  Geneva  in  1896,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Zurich  to  examine  in  that  industrial  center  the  princi- 
pal manufacturing  establishments,  have  made  a  report.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  translation  of  certain  parts: 


On  entering  the  halls  apportioned  10  the  silk  industry,  we  at  once  noticed  the 
whole  a  rra  11  gem  en  IS  to  be  nearly  an  exact  imitation  of  our  own  silk  exposition  in 
1894,  and  after  wandering  through  the  different  rooms  wc  became  convinced  that 
the  rich  textiles  on  exhibition  represented  but  a  small  portion  of  the  large  annua! 
Swiss  silk  production,  which,  as  statistics  show,  amounts  to  about  115.000.00u 
francs  (^2.195.000). 

The  silk  manufacturers  we  met  at  Zurich  admitted  having  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  produce  these  tissues,  partly  to  attract  the  attention  of  foreign 
visitors  and  partly  to  satisfy  their  national  pride.  But  we  musl  acknowledge  that 
they  do  handle  the  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  shuttle-made  looms  with  intelli- 
gence and  good  judgment  in  producing  damasks.     The  manufacture  of  these  rich 
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malerials  gavelhem  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  their  production;  therefore, 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  try  to  compete  with  this  class  of  goods  on  the  markets 
of  Paris,  London,  America,  and  the  Orient,  but  will,  as  heijetofore,  confine  Iheit 
attention  to  tissues  of  less  complicated  manufacture,  which  they  produce  just  as 
well  as  we  do,  but  not  any  cheaper. 

Their  exhibit  showed  no  embroidered  and  embossed  velvets  suitable  for  dresses 
or  fine  furniture.  The  damask,  brocatel,  the  lampas  broch£  for  church  ornaments, 
the  gauzes  in  their  different  forms,  grenadine,  silk  mousseline,  etc.,  will  yet  remain 
the  monopoly  of  the  Lyons  manufacturers.  They  admit  that  the  Lyons  fabrics 
have  the  superiority  of  a  century  of  experience  in  artistic  combinations  and  skilled 
workmanship. 

After  finishing  our  examination  of  the  Geneva  exhibits,  we  were  anxious  to  see 
the  industrial  city  of  Zurich  and  to  obtain  an  idea  of  its  productive  capacity  and  the 
economical  status  of  the  laboring  class,  four-fifths  of  which  arc  women.  The  work- 
ing space  and  arrangements  of  the  factories  are  the  same  as  in  France,  and  they 
are  provided  with  all  kinds  of  looms.  Those  best  equipped  have  replaced  the  old 
by  new  machinery,  and  electricity  is  used  instead  of  steam  as  the  motive  power. 
The  wages  paid  to  weavers  and  others  are  higher  by  a  few  centimes  than  with  us, 
although  the  necessaries  of  life  are  lower  than  in  France.  Rents,  however,  are 
higher  in  Zurich  than  at  Croix  Rousse  (the  silk-weaving  quarter  of  Lyons),  but  the 
local  situation  in  Zurich  is  better. 

The  city  council  has  erected  dwellings  for  the  laboring  classes;  stilt,  rents  are 
high.  A  philanthropic  society  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings 
and  renting  apartments  to  the  working  people  at  reasonable  figures.  We  have 
examined  the  plans  and  find  that  the  interior  arrangement  will  be  comfortable  and 


At  the  close  of  last  century.  Zurich  was  credited  with  i,ooo  hand  looms,  scat- 
tered over  the  canton  in  small  home  factories  of  a  few  looms  each.  In  1B67,  the 
power  loom  made  its  appearance  and  increased  steadily  in  numbers,  so  that  in  189s 
the  total  number  of  power  looms  in  operation  was  said  to  be  10,000,  while  the  hand 
looms  had  also  increased  to  2Z,ooo  in  Zurich  and  vicinity.  The  great  Zurich  cor- 
poration, with  its  kindred  industries,  employs  about  75.000  hands,  So  per  cent  of 
whom  are  women  and  girls,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  silk  products  is  estimated 
at  115,000,000  francs  ($23,195,000). 

Lyons,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  operated  S.ooo  hand  looms,  scat- 
tered in  numerous  small  home  factories  of  from  two  to  four  looms  each.  The 
power  loom  was  introduced  in  1870,  and  in  1895,  as.txw  power  looms  and  55,000 
hand  looms  were  in  use.  This  great  French  industry,  with  kindred  branches,  em- 
ploys about  350,000  hands,  four-fifths  of  whom  arc  also  women  and  girls,  and  the 
annual  product  represents  a  value  of  from  360,000,000  10400.000,000  francs($69,48o,- 
oooto$77.aoo,ooo). 

In  comparing  the  progress  of  the  silk  industry  in  these  two  cities  during  the 
period  of  a  century,  we  find  that  the  development  has  remained  normal.  The  rela- 
tions in  the  use  of  tools  and  implements  remained  about  the  same,  while  the  value 
of  the  product  increased  over  33  per  cent  in  favor  of  Lyons.  The  difference  is  due, 
first,  to  the  higher  prices  our  manufactures  command,  and,  second,  to  the  face  thai 
we  have  smaller  workshops,  which  enable  us  to  produce  a  better  quality  of  goods 
than  those  made  in.lar^e  factories.  These  smalt  workshops  and  equipments,  the 
results  of  a  century  uf  experience  and  economy,  represent  an  enormous  capital,  and 
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are  the  principal  source  of  the  prosperiiy  of  our  silk  industry.  UnConunatcly.  there 
is  a  dangerous  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers  to  replace  the  small  work- 
shops by  large  plants,  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  increase  the  cost  of  production 
and  thereby  prevent  a  suci:essful  fight  against  foreign  competition. 

We  noticed  one  feature  to  which  we  would  call  attention.  Early  in  September 
we  visited  the  department  of  Is£re,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month,  Zurich. 
That  period,  as  the  Zurich  as  welt  as  the  Lyons  manufacturers  assured  us,  was  one 
of  great  commercial  depression.  The  factories  were  running  on  full  time,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  no  orders  were  on  hand.  Are  not  both  localities  manufactur- 
ing surplus  stocks  which  must  necessarily  be  sold  at  a  loss  when  these  goods  are 
forced  upon  the  markets?  Such  operations  are  always  unfortunate,  not  only  for 
the  sufferer  himself,  but  for  the  entire  industry. 

Eugene  Germain, 
Zurich,   February  lo,  tSgj.  Consul. 


MINERAL   STATISTICS   OF   SPAIN. 

Although  the  mineral  resources  of  the  peninsula  are  obviously 
inexhaustible,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  increase  in  1896  over 
former  years  in  the  production. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  minerals  for  the 
past  two  years  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds:  ' 
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•No figures.  tin  excess  of  the  produclion in  iggj,  Ii  l(ilc«ram  =  j.io46pounilt. 

The  imports  of  coal  and  coke  from  England  in  1896  amounted  to 
1,681,378  tons.  This  is  surprising,  from  the  fact  that  Spanish  coal 
is  of  fair  quality  and  can  be  mined  cheaply. 

Of  the  iron  ore  produced,  nearly  all  (6,289,257  tons)  was  exported, 
principally  to  Germany  and  England. 

When  we  consider  that  nearly  all  the  steel  rails,  machinery,  and 
other  products  of  iron  required  in  Spain  are  imported,  mostly  from 
England,  it  does  not  speak  well  for  the  iron  industry  in  this  country. 
Manufacturers  in  this  line  in  the  United  States  might  profit  by  this 
condition  of  affairs  and  push  their  wares  into  Spain. 

Andrew   F,   Fav, 

Uema,  March  10,  i8gj.  Consul. 
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SPAIN'S   PRODUCTION   AND   EXPORTATION   OF 
IRON. 

From  recent  statistical  estimates,  with  official  data,  given  by  the 
board  of  mining,  the  following  interesting  figures  showing  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  ore  in  Spain  during  the  year  1896  are  taken: 


ProTinces. 

Quantity. 

Provinces. 

Quantity. 

37S.'™ 
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38.™ 

T 

Comparing  these  figures  with  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  year 
1895,  an  increase  is  shown  in  favor  of  1896  as  follows; 
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The  table  of  exports  of  iron  ore  gives  a  total  of  6,263,473  tons,  of 
which  Vizcaya  produced  5,830,000. 

TheCompafliaOrconera  takes  first  place  in  the  list  of  production, 
with  955,033  tons;  the  Sociedad  Vizcaya  follows,  with  150,000  tons. 
The  Sociedad  Fiirica  de  Mieres,  of  Asturia,  has  25,000  tons. 

During  the  past  year,  the  factories  of  Vizcaya,  Asturia,  and  Alava 
produced  246,326  tons  of  pig  iron,  exporting  23,805  tons,  as  follows: 
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Portug,! 
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Malaga,  February  14,  iSgy. 


R.    M.    Bartleman, 

Consul. 
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SPANISH   SILKWORM  GUT. 

An  article  of  perhaps  no  little  interest  to  many  persons  in  the 
United  States  and  o(  some  substantial  importance  to  Spanish  indus- 
try is  the  so-called  gut  from  silkworms.  This  is  useful  for  fishing 
purposes,  partly  on  account  of  its  great  tenacity  and  partly  owing 
to  its  transparent  quality,  the  line  attaching  the  hook  when  in  the 
water  not  being  visible. 

Since  the  decline  of  silk  culture  in  this  country,  the  industry  of 
making  these  silk  threads  has  increased,  leaving  the  peasants  some 
profit;  the  prices,  however,  fluctuate  according  to  the  value  of  the 
silk.  The  higher  the  price  of  silk,  the  fewer  silkworms  are  used  for 
fishing  lines,  and  vice  versa;  yet  about  4  per  cent  of  the  silk  grubs 
are  destined  yearly  for  the  above-named  purpose. 

The  manner  of  obtaining  this  thread-like  gut  is  as  follows : 
After  the  grub  has  eaten  enough  mulberry  leaves  and  before  it  begins 
to  spin,  which  is  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  it  is  thrown 
into  vinegar  for  several  hours.  The  insect  is  killed,  and  the  sub- 
stance which  the  grub,  if  alive,  would  have  spun  into  a  cocoon  is 
forcibly  drawn  out  from  the  dead  worm  into  a  much  thicker  and 
shorter  silken  thread,  in  which  operation  dexterity  and  experience  on 
the  part  of  the  laborer  are  important.  Two  thick  threads  {from  each 
grub)  are  placed  for  about  four  hours  in  clear,  cold  water,  after 
which  they  are  dipped  during  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a  solution  of 
some  caustic,  for  which  purpose  soft  soap  dissolved  in  water  is  used 
here.  This  serves  to  loosen  a  fine  outer  skin,  which  is  next  removed 
by  the  hands,  while  the  laborer  holds  the  thread  between  his  teeth. 
The  silk  is  then  hung  up  to  dry,  care  being  taken  to  choose  a  shady 
place,  as  the  sun  has  the  effect  of  making  them  too  brittle  afterwards. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  these  silk  guts  are  bleached  with  sul- 
phur vapor,  which  makes  them  look  beautifully  glossy  and  snow 
white,  like  spun  glass,  while  those  naturally  dried  retain  always  a 
yellowish  tint. 

The  quality  of  the  gut  is  decided  according  to  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  worm,  round  indicating  a  good  quality  and  fiat  an  in- 
ferior one ;  also,  the  length  is  important,  jz  centimeters  of  fine,  useful 
thread  being  sometimes  made.  The  thickness  depends  also  upon 
the  condition  of  the  grub.  It  is  found  to  be  as  much  as  i  millimeter 
in  the  Spanish  insect,  while  those  from  Italy  and  Greece  produce 
very  fine  and  thin  gut  strings.  These  are,  to  some  extent,  imported 
here  and  sold  again  by  weight  at  from  $50  to  j6o  (United  States)  per 
kilogram.     About  40,000  to  50,000  threads  are   in  each    kilogram. 
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The  Spanish  production  is  made  up  neatly  in  bundles  of  one  hundred 
threads  and  sold  by  ten  such  bundles,  or  one  thousand  threads,  at 
about  $4  for  the  round  kind  and  $1.50  to  $z  for  the  flat  kind. 

The  time  for  selling  this  article  wholesale  is  during  January, 
February,  March,  and  April;  the  retail  trade  is  during  the  summer 
months  and  fishing  season.  Although  Murcia  is  the  principal  place 
of  this  industry,  yet  most  sales  are  made  outside  of  that  city. 

The  peasants  of  Murcia  raised  their  prices  upon  the  slightest  de- 
mand, which  drove  buyers  from  the  place;  the  peasants  now  go 
every  year  with  their  goods,  packed  in  boxes,  up  and  down  the  entire 
coast  of  Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  France.  Valencia  is 
considered  the  best  market. 

Orders  from  firms  abroad  should  be  given  only  to  reliable  persons 
here,  who,  at  the  same  time,  understand  this  article  well.  Direct 
negotiations  with  the  traders  should  be  avoided.  This  article  offers 
too  easy  opportunity  for  fraud. 

This  United  States  consular  agency  is  1 
quiries  from  American  firms  and  will  place 
with  a  reliable  commercial  house  here. 

Theodor  Mertens, 

Grao,  January  16,  iSgj.  Consular  Agent. 


CURRANT  CROP  OF  GREECE. 

ing  the  currant  crops  of  the  seasons  1895-96  and  1896-97 
it  is  found  that  although  the  latter  is  considerably  less  than  the  for- 
mer, it  was  a  more  favorable  year  for  both  grower  and  shipper,  as 
the  prices  averaged  15  per  cent  more  this  season  than  those  of  the 
previous  year.  This  advance  is  due  principally  to  the  short  crop. 
A  comparative  list  of  shipments  to  the  various  countries,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  seasons  1895-96  and  1896-97  to  February  i  of 
each  year  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


HolEaiid,  Belgium, 

--■" ' 

1 
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It  is  estimated  that  18,000  tons  of  fruit  still  remain  in  the  Kingdom 
unsold.  This  does  not  include  the  Government  retention  of  15  per 
cent  of  all  exports,  which  must  be  disposed  of  in  Greece  and  conse- 
quently goes  to  the  local  distillers  and  is  made  into  wine  and  cognac. 
Paragraph  2  of  this  retention  law  is  as  follows: 

Currants  exported  are  subject  to  a  duly,  payable  (deposited)  partly  in  goods, 
partly  in  money.  This  duly  on  goods  is  exacied  on  15  per  cent  of  quantity  ex- 
ported, deposited  in  the  form  of  currants,  either  in  fruit  of  the  same  kind  or  difFer- 
ing  in  quality  or  district  of  growth,  at  option  of  depositor,  or  in  money,  to  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  value  of  fruit  deposited,  based  at  90  drachmas  per  1,000  pounds,  the 
Government  being  obliged  to  buy  currants  with  the  money  so  obtained  and  deposit 
them  in  the  special  stores,  when  it  is  able  to  buy  fruit  at  a  price  not  exceeding  90 
drachmas  per  mille  (t.ooo  pounds). 

'  Germany  has  taken  large  quantities  of  currants  this  season  for 
wine  making.  In  1S95,  heavy  shipments  were  made  to  France,  to 
be  consumed  in  a  like  manner,  but  the  high  duty  which  she  has  re- 
cently imposed  on  this  article  greatly  decreased  shipments  to  her 
ports  during  1896. 

The  import  duties  on  currants  in  the  various  countries  are  as 
follows : 
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Currants,  which  now  form  the  staple  commodity  of  Greece,  were 
unknown  in  the  classical  age.  The  plant  was  originally  derived  from 
a  kind  of  grape  that  had  become  wild,  such  as  is  even  now  found  in 
many  ravines.  The  Venetians  found  these  wild  grapes  to  be  very 
common  in  the  neighborhood  of  Corinth,  from  which  town  they 
derive  their  name. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  almost  exclusive  attention  paid  in 
many  districts  in  Greece  to  the  cultivation  of  the  currant  vine  has 
prevented  other  products  from  being  raised.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  grain  crop. 

The  currant  trade  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  Greek  commerce. 
The  success  or  failure  of  this  crop  is  a  vital  question  for  the  King- 
dom. The  bulk  of  the  population,  or  at  least  the  people  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  are  almost  dependent  on  this  little  plant,  and  when  a 
dry,  sound  crop  has  been  safely  housed  the  whole  country  wears 
a  joyous  aspect. 

Robert  Lee  Jenkins, 

Patras,  February  li^.  iScfj.  Consul. 
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AMERICAN  TOOLS  AND  MACHINERY  IN  GERMANY. 

In  a  report  prepared  at  the  request  of  an  export  association  in 
New  York,  Consul  Monaghan,  of  Chemnitz,  under  date  of  December 
31,  1S96,  says: 

In  answer  to  your  first  question,  Is  most  of  the  lumber  that  is 
worked  produced  at  home  or  imported  in  the  rough?  I  have  to  say 
that  Germany  imports  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  rough  and 
hewn  into  heavy  timber  and  sawed  into  boards.  It  comes  from 
Russia,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  the  Rhine  provinces,  and 
Alsace.  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  South  America  send  some  fine 
woods  for  furniture  and  cabinet  purposes.  From  these,  she  gets  the 
"  maser,"  or  spotted,  streaked,  and  veined  woods.  I  may  mention 
that  no  branch  of  the  Government's  methods  of  aiding  industries  is 
more  extensive  or  is  better  conducted  than  that  which  deals  with  the 
forests.  The  laws  relating  thereto  are  among  the  wisest  on  the  im- 
perial statute  books. 

To  the  second  question,  Do  Germans  incline  favorably  toward  for- 
eign machinery  or  are  they  generally  content  to  depend  on  domestic 
manufacturers?  I  have  to  say  that  Germans  favor  American  machinery 
in  the  sense  that  they  make  a  regular  business  of  copying  it,  sometimes 
so  successfully  that  a  few  years  only  are  necessary  to  cut  oft  all  com- 
petition. It  is  hard  to  get  German  workmen  to  handle  our  tools  and 
machines,  although  they  admit  their  superiority.  The  reason,  it 
.-■eems  to  me,  is  in  the  higher  prices  which  they  have  to  pay.  One 
of  the  most  intelligent  masters  here  told  me  that  the  buck  saws  used 
by  carpenters,  cabinetmakers,  etc.,  cost  50  cents  to$i,  while  for  a 
good  American  saw,  they  must  pay  $3  to  $5.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  get  our  goods  among  these  people,  and  that  is  by  opening  branch 
houses  here  and  in  every  large  German  city.  It  would  be  well  to 
get  a  good  man,  an  American,  to  show  the  goods;  a  German,  all 
things  being  equal,  will  give  his  own  people  the  preference. 

To  your  third  question.  What  country  furnishes  the  largest  amount 
of  wood-working  machinery?  I  have  to  say  Germany  itself  builds 
almost  if  not  quite  all  of  it  on  American  models  or  modifications 
thereof.  There  is  a  large  factory  for  making  wood-working  ma- 
chinery in  a  suburb  of  Chemnitz.  The  directors  were  at  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago  fairs;  they  bought  American  machines,  copied 
them,  adjusting  and  changing  them  to  suit  German  tastes,  prejudices, 
and  circumstances.     The  firm- is  very  successful. 

I  talked  with  a  great  many  workmen  and  found  that  they  did  not 
favor  American  tools  and  machines,  because  they  are  too  dear.  This 
is  true  of  almost  all  kinds.      That  they  are  better,  simpler,  more  sav- 
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ing  of  time  and  labor,  was  everywhere  admitted.  One  or  two  men 
went  so  far  as  to  point  out  the  differences,  showing  conclusively  in 
each  case  that  the  American  machines  and  tools  are  far  superior  to 
any  and  all  others. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  one  way  to  get  our  tools  and  machines 
into  common  use  would  be  by  getting  them  into  the  German  indus- 
trial and  technical  schools,  where  apprentices  might  make  themselves 
so  familiar  with  them  as  to  want  them  afterward.  This  might  be 
done  by  selling  to  the  schools  at  or  even  below  cost  of  production. 
I  can  not,  however,  help  saying  here  that  one  ounce  of  energy  and 
effort  put  into  South  America,  Russia,  and  South  Africa  would  be 
worth  pounds  put  in  here. 

To  your  fourth  question.  What  make  of  American  machinery 
seems  to  be  the  most  favorably  known  in  Europe?  1  have  to  say,  first, 
I  understand  you  mean  wood-working  machinery;  second,  some  wood 
trimmers  and  box-making  machines  have  been  bought  in  large  num- 
bers, because  an  American  agent,  accompanied  by  a  German  inter- 
preter, went  all  over  the  Empire  selling  from  a  wagon.  An  effort 
was  made  to  stop  this  man's  sales.  Appeal  was  made  to  this  con- 
sulate, which  afforded  assistance  and  the  man  continued  his  business. 
Recently,  a  law  regulating  sales  by  traveling  agents  was  passed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  have  machines  to  save  time  and  labor  for 
makers  of  pianos,  organs,  cabinets,  and  all  kinds  of  furniture.  Such 
machines  should  find  ready  sales  if  properly  presented;  that  is,  if 
some  one  were  sent  to  show  the  tools  or  machines  and  how  best  to 
use  them. 

To  your  fifth  question.  What  class  of  wood-working  industries  is 
largest?  I  would  answer,  about  the  same  as  with  us,  except  that 
here  each  city  has  hundreds  of  furniture  makers,  who,  in  small  shops, 
turn  out  sets  and  parts  thereof,  besides  doing  all  kinds  of  repairing. 
Chemnitz,  with  165,000  souls,  has  four  hundred  in  this  class.  Ham- 
burg, Berlin,  Munich,  Mayence,  and  Stuttgart  have  large  furniture 
factories;  but  their  influence  is  by  no  means  so  far  reaching  as  the 
Grand  Rapids  works  and  others  in  our  country. 

To  your  sixth  question,  Are  furniture  factories,  box  factories, 
and  chair  factories  abundant?  I  have  to  say,  no.  Each  town  has  its 
own  furniture  factories,  if  such  the  little  cabinet  shops  referred  to 
above  may  be  named.  Hand  labor  has  never  lost  its  hold  here,  nor 
is  it  likely  to  for  a  long  time.  The  guilds  have  not  given  up  all  that 
they  have  gained  by  holding  together  for  centuries. 

To  your  seventh  question.  Are  many  of  the  carpenter  and  jobbing 
shops  equipped  with  machinery  operated  by  power?  I  would  answer, 
no.  Only  two  out  of  Chemnitz's  thirty  carpenter  shops  and  none 
of  the  four  hundred  cabinet  shops  have  any. 
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To  your  eighth  question,  Is  much  flooring  or  similar  matched 
stock  or  its  equivalent,  produced ;  of  what  kind  of  wood  is  it  mostly 
worked  from,  and  is  such  stock  principally  for  home  use  or  export? 
I  have  to  say  that  the  floorings,  most  of  which  are  matched,  come 
from  Sweden.  Enormous  quantities  are  used,  because  the  Empire 
is  building  in  every  city.  The  floorings  are  mostly  of  pine,  fir,  etc., 
as  with  us.  The  better  sort  of  buildings  have  what  we  would  per- 
haps call  inlaid  floors;  "parquet,"  they  call  them  here.  They  are 
made  of  oblong  pieces  from  lo  to  20  inches  long  and  from  4  to  8 
inches  wide.     They  are  usually  of  oak  and  are  very  expensive. 

Ninth  question.  Are  patents  respected,  or  is  there  a  general  incli- 
nation to  copy  improved  features  as  near  as  possible  without  infring- 
ing? Patents  are  respected  and  they  are  not.  Our  people  could 
minimize  their  losses,  not  only  here,  but  in  lands  to  which  Germans 
send  excellent  copies  of  machines  invented  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  German  law  and  practice,  "  the  hrst  applicant  is  entitled 
to  the  grant  of  patent  rights,"  so  that  any  person,  whether  the 
inventor  or  not,  may  obtain  letters  patent.  The  law  provides,  how- 
ever, that  "  the  claim  of  the  petitioner  to  the  grant  of  a  patent  is  void 
if  the  essential  part  of  his  application  has  been  taken,  without  per- 
mission, from  the  description,  drawings,  models,  implements,  or 
methods  of  arrangement  of  another  person,  should  such  person  ob- 
ject thereto."  Hence,  it  is  very  desirable,  if  one  wants  to  patent 
anything  in  this  Empire,  to  obtain  and  keep  the  written  consent  of 
the  inventor.  Another  very  important  provision  is  that  "to  obtain 
a  valid  patent,  absolute  novelty  is  essential.  An  invention  is  not 
considered  as  new,  if  at  the  date  of  filing  the  application,  the  same 
has  been  so  described  in  public  prints  within  the  last  century,  or  so 
publicly  used  in  Germany  that  the  use  of  the  same  by  other  persons 
skilled  in  the  art,  appears  possible."  The  official  publications  of 
foreign  patent  offices  are  considered  equal  to  public  prints  after  the 
lapse  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  publication,  in  case  a  patent 
is  applied  for  by  a  foreign  patentee  or  his  legal  successors.  This 
last  provision,  however,  only  applies  to  the  official  publications  of 
those  states  in  which,  according  to  a  publication  of  the  Imperial  Ga- 
zette, reciprocity  is  guarantied.  Such  publication  has  not  yet  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  United  States  and  United  States  inventors 
can  not  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  provision. 

The  invention  must  be  worked  in  Germany  within  three  years 
from  the  grant  of  the  patent.     The  law  reads: 

Paragraph  ii.  A  patent  can  be  declared  void  after  the  expiration  o(  three  years, 
counting  from  tlie  day  after  the  publication  of  the  grant  of  the  patent,  if  (he  pat- 
entee fails  to  woric  his  invention  in  Germany  to  an  adequate  extent,  or  at  least,  to 
do  everything  tu  insure  its  being  worked. 
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Our  machines  are  copied  so  successfully  that  ihey  not  only  keep 
ours  out  of  this  Empire,  but  they  beat  us  in  South  American  and 
other  markets.  A  firm  in  this  district  saw  some  pumps  at  the  Chi- 
cago fair.  On  the  way  home,  the  head  of  the  firm  stopped  at  Seneca 
Falls  and  told  the  pump  people  that  he  would  like  to  sell  pumps  for 
them,  etc.  They  built  six,  the  best  pumps  they  ever  turned  out, 
putting  this  firm's  plate  on  them.  The  pumps  came;  (our  were  sold 
in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  one  was  greased  and  put  under  can- 
vas, and  the  other  was  taken  apart  and  used  as  a  model  from  which 
to  make  others.  The  latter  are  being  sold  all  over  the  world  in  com- 
petition with  those  of  Seneca  Falls. 

To  your  tenth  question.  Roughly  speaking,  what  proportion  of 
the  wood-working  machinery  used  is  of  foreign  manufacture  ?  I  have 
to  say,  hardly  any.  Ours  is  so  successfully  copied  that  there  is  little 
or  no  need  to  import.  Kappel  and  Plagnitz,  both  near  Chemnitz, 
make  for  Chemnitz  and  environs;  factories  in  other  cities  make  for 
the  sections  of  country  in  which  they  are  situated. 

To  your  next  question,  the  eleventh.  Generally  speaking,  what 
class  of  manufactured  goods  from  wood  are  most  generally  pro- 
duced ?  I  would  answer,  such  as  are  produced  in  our  own  or  any 
important  country — boxes,  barrels,  furniture  of  all  kinds,  toys  in 
quantities,  wagons,  hand  wagons,  carts,  etc.  It  seems  to  me  that 
much  of  the  wood  used  in  the  Empire  (or  making  wagons  might  be 
supplied  by  us.  There  is  no  nation  that  has  hickory  and  wagon 
woods  like  ours.  Parts  of  wagons  might  be  sent  and  put  together 
here;  so,  too,  might  parts  of  tables,  chairs,  etc.  The  duties  are  not 
very  high. 

To  your  twelfth  question,  Is  it  practical  to  send  printed  matter, 
letters,  etc.,  in  English,  or  should  they  be  translated  into  German  ? 
It  is  practical  to  send  printed  matter;  but  never  in  English,  always 
in  German.  It  is  entirely  practical  to  send  a  German  printed  mat- 
ter, because  he  is  much  more  methodical  and  finds  more  time  to  read 
than  do  our  business  men.  When  he  finds  circulars  or  printed  mat- 
ter in  his  mail,  he  lays  them  aside  to  examine  when  time  permits. 
He  is  not  so  fond  of  flinging  such  advertisements  away  as  we  are. 
Then,  too,  he  is  taught  by  experience  to  believe  and  rely  on  this  form 
of  announcement,  since  he  seldom  sees  any  other.  Trees,  barns,  the 
sides  of  houses,  rocks,  etc.,  are  never,  as  with  us,  covered  with  no- 
tices of  the  newest  or  oldest  inventions. 

Question  13:  Generally  speaking,  are  the  manufacturers  or  users 
of  such  goods  inclined  to  encourage  correspondence  with  American 
manufacturers?  Yes;  but  the  knowledge  German  manufacturers 
have  of  our  machines  and  methods  of  manufacturing  is  remarkable. 
While  we  and  the  English  send  our  sons  on  yachting  trips  around 
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the  world,  Germans  send  theirs,  equipped  usually  with  a  fine  technical 
education,  to  combine  pleasure  with  profit.  They  note  down  every 
practical  idea  they  encounter;  they  note  the  names  of  manufactur- 
ers; they  order  machines  and  make  drawings  of  such  as  seem  suited 
to  their  purpose ;  they  make  memoranda  of  prices,  products,  qualities, 
quantities,  terms  of  sale,  etc.  Because  of  a  report  sent  from  this 
office  some  months  ago,  German  manufacturers  were  warned  to  be 
careful  whom  they  let  into  their  shops,  etc.  Our  manufacturers 
should  take  the  same  precautions;  they  have  been  warned.  Many 
of  the  men  with  whom  I  have  talked  told  me  that  the  best  plan  to 
introduce  our  goods  here  would  be  to  establish  direct  relations, 
so  as  to  save  the  expense  of  the  middlemen,  of  whom  German  work- 
men have  a  horror.  The  latter,  they  say,  get,  in  Hamburg,  from 
$10,000  to  $12,000  per  annum,  besides  paying  rents,  etc.  All  this, 
they  urge,  ought  to  be  saved  by  building  up  a  system  under  which 
orders  can  be  filled  from  the  factories  direct.  This,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  is  hardly  possible.  The  transportation  of  one  article  by 
post  or  express  costs  almost  as  much  as  the  transportation  of  ten  or 
a  dozen.  Profits  would  be  eaten  up  by  these  charges.  The  best 
way,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to  get  samples  of  German  goods  and 
imitate  them,  selling  them  cheaper,  and  to  send  samples  of  American 
goods  to  reliable  houses  here  to  exhibit  and  sell  on  their  merits, 
making  out  catalogues,  with  price  lists.  Here,  again,  I  must  repeat 
that  the  places  to  compete  with  these  men  are  in  China,  with  its 
400,000,000  of  people  wanting  our  civilization  and  wares;  in  Siberia; 
in  Russia,  with  natural  conditions  and  resources  like  our  own,  where 
cotton  is  found  beyond  the  Caucasus,  grain  and  cattle  on  the  steppes, 
gold,  silver,  and  other  minerals  in  the  mountains,  and  petroleum  in 
the  Black  Sea  regions ;  also,  in  the  countries  of  South  America,  where 
the  people,  owing  to  the  absence  of  or  cost  of  producing  coal,  must 
remain  for  years  dependent  upon  the  manufactured  goods  of  others. 
A  permanent  position  in  Germany,  except  for  specialties,  is  hardly 
possible. 


THE   BEER   INDUSTRY   IN   BAVARIA. 

The  little  Kingdom  of  Bavaria  is  the  center  of  the  beer-brewing 
interests  of  Europe.  It  is  here  that  this  beverage  is  found  in  almost 
lavish  quantities  and  as  absolutely  pure  in  quality  as  it  is  possible 
to  be  made,  for  the  laws  regulating  the  brewing  and  sale  of  beer  are 
so  strict  and  rigidly  enforced  as  to  render  adulteration  impracticable. 
Beer  is  regarded  by  the  Bavarian  not  merely  as  a  beverage,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  food  of  the  people,  and  consequently,  no  pains  are  spared 
to  keep  the  same  positively  free  from  impurities. 
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The  local  laws  provide  for  the  closing  of  all  other  places  of  busi- 
ness on  certain  holidays  and  during  certain  hours  of  Sunday,  but  no 
law  whatever  makes  it  necessary  for  the  beer-restaurant  proprietor 
to  close  his  doors  at  any  time,  Sunday  or  any  other  day;  and,  indeed, 
any  effort  to  enact  or  enforce  such  a  law  would  meet  with  most  lively 
opposition  from  the  people. 

The  beer  is  sold  everywhere  throughout  the  Kingdom  according 
to  measure;  no  one  who  offers  beer  for  sale  dare  use  anything  but 
the  standard  glass  controlled  by  the  Government,  holding  exactly 
half  a  liter  {1.056  pints).  The  glass,  to  be  genuine,  must  bear  a 
mark  near  the  top  with  the  fraction  "j4"  cut  in.  There  are,  of 
course,  one-fourth  liter  and  whole  liter  glasses,  but  these  must  also 
bear  the  marks  and  figures  to  indicate  the  size. 

The  ordinary  or  prevailing  price  asked  for  a  half  liter  of  beer  is 
12  pfennigs  (2.856  cents).  This  price  was  fixed  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  Government  made  the  change  in  its  currency 
from  guldens  to  marks.  This,  of  course,  is  the  retail  price,  the  price 
at  which  the  restaurants  furnish  the  beer  to  their  customers.  The 
wholesale  price  is  17.50  marks  ($4. 165)  per  hectoliter  (26.418  gallons), 
or  8.75  pfennigs  per  glass  of  half  a  liter.  His  profit  is,  therefore, 
on  each  glass  or  half  liter,  3^  pfennigs,  or  about  nine-tenths  of  a 
cent. 

The  ordinary  "American  bar"  is  an  unknown  feature  here.  The 
restaurant,  or  room,  where  the  beer  is  sold  is  provided  with  tables 
and  chairs  and  the  barrel  or  keg  containing  the  beverage  stands  in 
full  view  of  the  customers.  The  beer  is  then  drawn  direct  from  the 
keg  by  means  of  a  plain  wooden  spigot,  and  not  through  long  metal 
pipes  covered  with  ice.  The  kegs  are  brought  every  morning  direct 
from  the  cellar  of  the  brewery  and  the  beer  is  therefore  fresh  and 
sufficiently  cool.  The  use  of  ice  is  condemned,  as  ice-cold  beer  is 
regarded  as  unwholesome.  In  fact,  the  Bavarian  considers  that  ice 
chills  the  beer  and  therefore  destroys  its  life. 

The  beer  is  served  to  the  customers  at  the  table  and  is  drunk  very 
slowly,  from  a  half  hour  to  an  hour  being  usually  consumed  in 
drinking  a  half  liter.  The  custom  of  "treating,"  so  much  abused  in 
the  United  States,  is  not  in  vogue  here.  Every  one  pays  for  his  own 
beer,  and  therefore,  no  one  is  compelled  to  drink  more  than  he  wants. 
If  several  persons  visit  a  restaurant  together,  no  one  of  them  thinks 
of  such  a  thing  as  paying  for  the  others.  When  the  evening  is  over, 
each  settles  his  own  bill. 

The  stranger  might  think  that  where  so  much  beer  is  consumed 
there  must  of  necessity  be  a  large  amount  of  drunkenness,  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  see  on  Sunday  afternoon 
in  summer  4,000  or  5,000  persons  seated  around  tables  in  one  of  the 
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city  parks,  listening  to  an  open-air  concert  and  drinking  beer.  The 
waiters  are  kept  busy  the  entire  afternoon,  but  no  drunkenness 
seems  to  result  therefrom. 

The  statistics  bearing  on  the  beer  industry  of  this  country  are 
interesting.  According  to  the  last  published  figures,  there  are  in 
Bavaria  in  all  10,718  firms  or  individuals  that  brew  beer.  This  num- 
ber includes  the  regular  brewers,  or  those  who  brew  for  the  general 
market;  the  "commun"  brewers,  or  those  who  take  turns  at  the 
same  brewery  and  brew  the  beer  they  consume  in  their  own  restau- 
rants; and  "Haus"  brewers,  or  those  who  brew  for  their  own  private 
use  and  not  for  sale.  The  number  of  regular  breweries  is  4,396; 
"commun"  breweries,  564;  but  the  number  of  "Haus"  breweries 
is  not  given,  except  in  the  districts  of  Schweinfurt  and  Bambei^, 
where  the  number  is  3,390.  These  breweries  brewed  altogether  in 
the  year  1895  (the  statistics  for  that  year  being  the  latest  published) 
16,093,310  hectoliters  {about  425,000,000  gallons)  of  beer.  Of  this 
immense  quantity,  13,621,000  hectoliters  were  consumed  in  Bavaria 
and  2,472,310  hectoliters  were  exported. 

The  beer  is  made  from  barley  malt  and  hops  and  in  the  brewing 
of  the  16,000,000  hectoliters,  there  were  used  7,101,276  hectoliters  of 
malt.  For  the  malt  consumed,  the  brewers  pay  a  tax  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  from  5  to  6. 50  marks  per  hectoliter  and  this  tax  for  the  year 
named  amounted  to  something  over  40,000,000  marks  ($10,000,000), 
There  is,  however,  a  provision  that,  for  the  beer  exported,  a  rebate 
of  about  50  per  cent  of  this  tax  shall  be  allowed.  As  there  is  no  tax 
on  the  hops,  no  official  figures  as  to  the  quantity  of  this  ingredient 
consumed  can  be  obtained.  The  quality  of  the  beer  depends,  of 
course,  very  largely  upon  the  quality  of  the  hops  used,  and  as  this 
varies  constantly  and  considerably,  as  shown  by  the  price,  which  in 
some  years  ranges  all  the  way  from  60  to  300  marks  per  centner, 
one  can  readily  see  that,  to  produce  good  beer,  no  little  skill  and 
care  are  necessary  in  selecting  this  ingredient.  But  the  poorer  grades 
of  hops  are  not  generally  used,  for  as  almost  every  one  here  is  a 
judge  of  good  beer,  the  brewer  who  would  seek  to  profit  by  using 
a  cheaper  and  poorer  grade  of  hops  would  soon  lose  his  business. 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  the  beer  consumed  here  is 
from  3>^  to  4  per  cent,  but  the  export  beer  contains  from  6  to  8  per 
cent.  It  is  necessary  to  brew  the  latter  stronger  in  order  that  it  may 
safely  stand  transportation.  As  stated  above,  the  brewer  sells  his 
beer  to  the  retailer  at  17.50  marks  per  hectoliter  ($4.  i6J^  per  26.417 
gallons),  and  this  is  evidently  a  profitable  business,  for  those  engaged 
in  it  are  all  well  to  do,  if  not  wealthy. 

And  now  comes  the  point  which  has  prompted  the  writing  of  this 
article,  and  that  is  the  law  relating  to  and  regulating  the  brewing 
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and  sale  of  beer.  This  law  requires  that  "braun"  beer,  or  the  ordi- 
nary beer  consumed  here,  as  well  as  exported,  shall  be  made  from 
barley  malt,  hops,  yeast,  and  water,  and  that  no  other  ingredients 
shall  be  used,  and  if  a  brewer  be  found  violating  its  provisions  he 
shall  be  subjected  to  a  fine  ranging  from  180  to  540  marks  ($42.84  to 
$128.52),  and,  in  addition  thereto,  his  beer  shall  be  confiscated  and 
destroyed.  This  law  is  enforced  rigidly  and  diligently.  All  beer 
is  carefully  examined  and  analyzed  by  the  Government  officials  and 
it  is  therefore  simply  a  matter  of  impossibility  for  the  wrongdoer  to 
escape.  It  is  because  of  this  law,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  Bavaria 
can  boast  of  having  the  best  beer  in  the  world. 

This  article  is  not  intended  as  a  defense  of  the  beer-drinking  prac- 
tice or  an  argument  in  favor  of  beer  as  a  food,  but  merely  to  raise 
the  question  as  to  whether  a  system  of  Government  and  state  inspec- 
tion of  breweries,  and  a  lax  on  the  ingredients  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beer,  similar  to  that  in  vogue  in  this  country,  might  not  be 
introduced  in  the  United  States  with  profit  to  both  the  people  and 
the  Government. 

Henry  C.   Carpenter, 

FORTH,  February  20,  iSgj.  Commercial  Agenl. 
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The  history  of  Russia's  iron  industries  is  interesting.  It  begins 
with  Peter  the  Great,  who,  to  teach  and  encourage  his  own  people, 
hired  the  best  technical  talent  in  Europe  to  open  mills  among  the 
bogs  and  marsh  lands  around  St.  Petersburg.  To  further  encourage 
private  endeavor,  he  granted  privileges  in  the  way  of  exemption  from 
taxes  and  permission  to  employ  serfs,  and  placed  the  manufacturers 
on  a  level,  socially,  with  the  nobility.  He  granted  to  some  large 
sums  of  money  with  which  to  begin.  The  wisdom  of  his  policy  has 
never  been  questioned.  Had  he  been  followed  by  rulers  as  progress- 
ive as  himself,  the  Empire  would  not  need  now  the  assistance  of 
so  many  outside  nations  to  supply  it  with  articles  of  manufacture. 
Under  the  all-powerfuL  influence  of  the  old  Russian  party,  little  or 
no  industrial  progress  was  made.  In  remained  for  a  woman,  the 
energetic  Catherine  II,  to  arouse  the  rising  Empire  to  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  part  its  great  natural  wealth  would  enable  it  to  play 
among  the  world's  industrial  nations.  What  Peter,  aided  by  such 
men  as  the  German  Kenning  and  the  Russian  Demidow,  had  so  well 
■begun,  Catherine  continued,  aided  by  the  skill,  wisdom,  and  energy 
of  Gascoigne,  a  Scotchman,  and  Jarzow,  a,  Russian.  These  men 
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opened  mines,  rolling  mills,  foundries,  etc.  In  1790,  Russia  saw  its 
first  steam  engine  built.  The  imperial  foundries  that  mold  for  the 
Empire's  marine,  even  to-day,  owe  their  origin  to  the  enterprise  and 
genius  of  Gascoigne.  The  first  large  private  machine-building 
concern  in  the  Empire  {erected  by  Bird)  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
a  Franco-Russian  syndicate,  which  builds  engines  and  boilers  for 
steamships.  Wilson,  Gascoigne's  successor,  also  a  Scotchman,  in- 
troduced, in  i8o2,  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery.  The 
years  1815,  1818,  and  1824  saw  several  large  concerns  added;  but 
nothing  like  the  progress  made  in  other  countries  was  recorded  in 
Russia.  In  1825,  the  first  stone  was  laid  for  what  was  afterwards  to 
prove  especially  interesting  to  Americans.  I  refer  to  the  Alexander 
Foundry  and  Machine  Factory.  Intended  originally  for  tool  mak- 
ing, it  was  converted  into  a  shop  for  locomotives,  cars,  etc.  In  1844, 
it  was  placed  under  control  of  an  American  company,  which  put  new 
life,  not  only  into  its  workings,  but  into  the  whole  Empire.  To-day, 
this  establishment  is  under  State  control.  In  1850,  the  Government 
controlled  nearly  all  the  large  concerns.  Only  twenty-five  in  the 
whole  Empire  were  in  the  hands  of  private  parties,  and  these  turned 
out  machines  valued  at  423,300  rubles,  while  the  machines  imported 
were  entered  as  worth  3,315,000  rubles.  After  the  war  in  the  Crimea, 
under  the  enlightened  patronage  of  Alexander  II,  new  life  was  in- 
fused into  machine  building.  Directly  after  the  war,  the  privilege 
to  bring  in  machinery  by  sea,  hitherto  prohibited,  was  granted.  It 
was  certainly  an  indirect,  if  not  a  direct,  consequence  of  the  war. 

The  rapid  development  of  railroad  systems  brought  with  it  great 
changes,  if  not  reforms.  In  1859,  the  high  tariffs  on  machinery  im- 
ported by  sea  were  removed,  to  the  lasting  damage  of  the  home 
industries.  In  i860,  the  number  of  private  concerns  had  gone  up  to 
ninety-two,  the  value  of  the  product  to  846,215  rubles,  while  the 
number  of  persons  employed  went  up  to  i,86i  from  1,475.  This 
shows,  as  hardly  anything  else  could,  the  development  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

The  ten  years  beginning  with  i860  were  profitable  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  iron  industries,  both  as  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
They  were  allowed  to  import  cast  steel  and  iron  for  ship  engines  and 
machines,  also  for  river  steamers,  free  of  duty.  In  1869,  an  imperial 
edict  permitted  textile,  paper  making,  book  making,  and  agricultural 
machinery  to  come  in  free  of  duty.  In  1861,  the  serfs  were  freed. 
This  was  a  great  boon  to  the  builders  of  machinery.  From  1865  to 
1870,  the  development  was  so  rapid  that  the  product  surpassed  by 
many  millions  all  of  the  preceding  years.  In  1870,  there  were  145 
factories  and  27,117  hands,  turningout  wares  worth  23,391,755  rubles. 
The  imports  (machines,  etc.)  amounted  to  37,5761654  rubles. 
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The  decade  1870-1880  was  progressive  also.  In  1877,  the  Empire 
made  money  by  compelling  importers  to  pay  duties,  not  in  credit 
rubles,  but  in  gold  or  on  the  gold  basis.  This  was  equivalent  to  an 
increase  in  duties,  but  laclced  the  objectionable  features  inseparable 
from  every  effort,  however  honest,  to  satisfy  all  sections  of  a  large 
country  with  diversified  interests,  when  protective  tariffs  are  to  be 
adjusted.  This  was  a  time,  too,  in  which  high  tariffs,  backed  by 
efforts  in  favor  of  technical  schools,  prevailed.  Factories  sprang  up 
all  over  the  Empire.  In  1880,  there  were  137  factories  and  56,165 
hands,  producing  machines  worth  72,389,300  rubles,  surpassing  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Empire's  history  the  amount  imported  (67,345,- 
477  rubles).  The  dangers  of  overspeculation  brought  evils  against 
which  the  Empire  was  at  first  unable  to  make  headway.  Instead  of 
beginning  on  a  small  scale,  with  modest  factories,  building  as  the 
demand  grew,  the  manufacturers  constructed  huge  concerns,  fitted 
up  extravagant  offices,  appointed  numberless  high-salaried  officials, 
and — failed.  The  best  and  most  complicated  machinery  was  bought 
in  England,  France,  and  other  countries,  and  given  to  rough-fingered 
Russians,  not  to  run,  but  to  spoil.  The  auctioneer's  hammer  was 
heard  on  all  sides.  Factories  that  had  cost  fabulous  sums  of  money 
were  sold  for  a  mere  song. 

Industrial  economy  now  took  the  place  of  extravagance;  protec- 
tive tariffs  were  increased  and  extended  to  articles  hitherto  untaxed ; 
imported  textile,  book,  and  paper  making  machinery  was  taxed. 
Agricultural  machines  Still  stayed  on  the  free  list,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate progress  from  primitive  methods.  The  result  was  that  factories 
gave  attention  to  the  highly  protected  industries.  This  was  also 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  cast  steel  and  iron,  much  of  which  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  had  again  been 
placed  under  protective  tariffs.  Since  1885,  agricultural  implements 
have  paid  duties,  at  first  50  copecks  in  gold  per  pood,  and  now  70 
copecks;  even  this  is  not  enough. 

Had  any  one  been  willing  to  establish  factories  in  Russia,  to  live 
there,  becoming  part  and  parcel  of  land  and  people — a  thing  to  be 
demanded,  if  not  expected — Russia  might  have  taken  her  chances 
with  the  rest.  The  taxes  on  steel  and  cast  iron,  needed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ships,  agricultural  machines,  etc.,  were  not  wise,  however; 
they  retarded,  for  a  long  time,  the  development  of  farming  and 
delayed  the  development  of  internal  c 
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The  following  table  shows  the  progress  made  in  recent  years: 
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To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  machine- making  in- 
dustries in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  I  submit  the  following  table.  I 
may  say  here,  to  avoid  error,  that  the  figures  given  above  apply  also 
to  machine  building.  In  the  following  table,  1850  is  taken  as  a  basis 
for  comparison.  The  actual  numbers  in  1850  were:  Mills,  25;  hands, 
i,47S;  product,  423.390  rubles;  imports,  2,315,000  rubles.  To  one 
factory,  one  workman,  i  ruble  of  production,  and  1  ruble  of  imports 
in  1850  the  other  years  have  the  numbers  or  ratios  given  in  the  table. 
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At  present,  in  many  branches  of  machine  making,  Russia  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  outside  world.  The  kinds  of  machines  she  must  still 
import — a  matter  that  should  interest  us  as  much  as  Germany  or 
England — are  agricultural,  textile,  paper  making,  and  printing  ma- 
chines and  presses.  Our  makes  of  all  these  machines  are  not  only 
better  than  those  of  England  or  Germany,  but  they  are  most  admira- 
bly suited  to  Russian  agricultural  conditions,  because  agriculture  in 
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Russia  is  conducted  on  the  same  extensive  scale  as  in  the  United 
States.  Many  gas  engines  are  being  imported.  The  Empire  builds 
now  all  the  other  kinds  of  machinery  needed.  Its  locomotives  look 
well,  but  are  never  so  well  built  as  ours.  They  work  neither  as 
long  nor  as  well;  after  running  a  short  time,  they  need  all  kinds 
of  repair.  An  important  fact  is  Russia's  friendship  for  the  United 
States',  this  may  mean  a  great  deal  to  her  as  well  as  to  us  in  the 
coming  years,  during  which  Russia  is  to  win  that  place  among  in- 
dustrial states  that  a  bountiful  Providence  has  destined  her  to  fill. 
If  the  progress  of  the  past  has  been  slow,  that  of  the  future  is  to  be 
fast.  The  preparations  now  being  made  justify  this  assertion.  Be- 
sides carefully  prepared  treaties  of  commerce,  industrial,  industrial- 
art,  and  technical  schools  are  being  erected  all  over  the  Empire. 
Most  important  among  the  many  factors  in  the  growth  of  the  Em- 
pire are  the  new  railroads  and  waterways  that  are  being  built.  Great 
efforts  will  be  made  to  bring  the  East  and  West  closer  together. 
Siberia  is  to  be  plowed,  harrowed,  and  cultivated  as  are  to-day  our 
Western  prairies.  To  do  this,  how  many  agricultural  machines 
will  be  needed?  Who  is  to  supply  them?  We  have  several  ad- 
vantages— first,  Russia's  good  will;  second,  our  superior  wares; 
third,  the  analogous  agricultural  conditions.  These  are  all  primary 
factors.  The  advantage  possessed  by  Germany  is  the  ability  of  her 
agents  to  speak  Russian. 

The  efforts  now  being  made  to  awaken  renewed  interest  in  the 
great  northern  Empire,  with  its  vast,  undeveloped  wealth,  its  millions 
of  people,  its  desire  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  ranks  of  indus- 
trial states,  is  my  reason  for  reporting  at  length  on  a  subject  that 
more  properly  belongs  in  another  consul's  province.  I  find  here 
that  no  intelligent  effort  to  increase  interest  in  Russia  as  a  purchaser 
of  German  products  is  neglected. 

J.    C.    MoNAGHAN, 

Chemnitz,  January  26,  tSgj.  Consul. 


AMERICAN  WOMEN   AT   ZURICH. 

A  society  of  American  women  students  was  organized  in  this  city 
a  year  or  so  ago,  its  purpose  being  to  promote  friendly  intercourse, 
disseminate  useful  information,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those 
women  students  intending  to  come  here  hereafter.  A  committee  has 
prepared  a  circular  as  follows: 

To  Anifrican  women  sludtnls  inlending  to  viiit  Iht  Univ/rsily  of  Zurkh. 

Although  the  gradual  opening  to  them  of  the  German  universities  is  tikcly  to 
decrease  the  number  of  American  women  studyi^  in  Switzerland,  yet  it  is  probable 
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Ihat,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  many  will  prefer  to  work  in  a  place  where,  as  in 
Zurich,  they  stand  officially  on  exactly  the  same  footing  with  men.  This  circular 
has  accordingly  been  prepared  by  the  American  women  now  studying  ia  Zurich,  in 
the  hope  that  the  information  it  contains  may  be  of  use  to  students  who  need 
to  make  iheir  plans   without  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  various  European 


The  university  recognites  two  classes  of  workers — the  matriculated  students  and 
the  hearers.  The  hearers  are  received  without  test  of  fitness,  but  are  admitted  to 
examination  and  receive  certificates  of  having  attended  given  courses  of  lectures 
only  through  the  courtesy  of  the  lecturers.  The  matriculated  students  have  a  few 
privileges  not  granted  to  hearers,  and  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  take  an 
examinalioQ.  The  latter  Consist  of  the  teacher,  the  doctor,  and  the  State  examina- 
tion. Of  these,  the  second  is  the  only  one  likely  to  be  of  especial  interest  to  stu- 
dents who  intend  returning  to  America.  Information  about  them  all  may.  however, 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  university. 

As  American  students  usually  wish  the  doctor's  degree,  we  describe  somewhat 
in  detail  the  line  of  work  leading  thereto. 

A  person  who  successfully  passes  the  doctor's  examination  receives  the  degree 
of  LL.  D..  Ph.  D.,  or  M.  D.  The  length  of  time  required  for  preparation  is  usually 
three  to  four  years,  except  in  the  case  of  medicine,  when  five  and  a  half  years  of 
very  severe  labor  are  necessary.  A  diploma  from  an  American  college  is  accepted 
in  lieu  of  entrance  e  Kami  nation.  Certificates  of  successful  teaching  may  also  be 
accepted,  but  should  be  submitted  in  advance,  as  the  decision  appears  to  be  made 
upon  the  merits  of  each  ease.  In  addition,  a  certificate  of  good  character  is  neces- 
sary, and  for  an  American,  a  passport. 

In  the  medical  srhooi,  the  entire  course  is  laid  down;  elsewhere,  no  course  is 
formulated,  but  each  student  is  required  to  choose  one  major  (Hauptfach)  and  two 
or  three  minors  (Nebenfaecher).  Work  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  lectures 
and  laboratory  work,  with  occasional  quizzes. 

There  are  no  semester  or  annual  examinations,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case  in 
America,  but  the  entire  work  is  tested  at  its  completion.  The  lest  consists  of  three 
part:!.  First  and  chief,  comes  the  dissertation — a  piece  of  original  work  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  professor  and  treating  a  topic  drawn  from  the  Hauptfach. 
If  this  is  satisfactory,  then  follows,  second,  the  written  work— the  "  Klausurarbeii" — 
an  examination  upon  the  Hauptfach,  occupying  about  three  hours,  and  written 
under  supervision;  and  (in  some  departments)  the  "  Hausarbeit,"a  paper  on  a  theme 
drawn  from  the  first  Nebenfach,  prepared  at  home  with  the  aid  of  books,  etc.  If 
the  written  work  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  it  is  followed  by,  third,  an 
oral  examination  in  all  the  subjects. 

It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  Zurich  is  distinctly  a  university  rather  than  a 
college,  and  makes  no  provision  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  unable  to  work 
almost  independently.  A  woman  who  has  not  had,  before  coining,  the  equivalent 
of  a  college  training,  is  likely  to  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  and  to  obtain  only  very 
indifferent  results.  Newcomers,  even  when  they  have  already  selected  the  Haupt- 
fach and  have  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject,  often  find  much  difficulty 
in  deciding  what  lectures  to  hear.  There  is  no  central  bureau  of  advice,  and  each 
professor  naturally  thinks  his  own  line  (he  most  important.  It  is  therefore  desira- 
ble, if  possible,  to  come  for  a  little  time  at  the  end  of  a  semester,  when,  by  going 
into  the  various  lectures  and  by  talking  with  students,  one  may  be  able  to  reach  a 
decision.  The  long  vacations  of  six  to  ten  weeks,  which  separate  the  semesters, 
make  this  plandifficult  for  one  coming  directly  from  America;  as  all  lectures  are  open 
for  the  first  week  or  (wo  of  (he  semes(er,  a  decision  can  then  be  made,  (hough  with 
some  delay.     A  list  of  ail  the  lectures  (o  be  given  in  any  semester  (Verieichniss  der 
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Vorlesungen)  is  published  some  weeks  before  its  opeping  and  may  be  had  from 
the  university. 

The  fees  in  Zurich  are  small.  For  a  course  of  lectures  coming  once  a  week  for 
a  semester,  the  usual  charge  is  ;  francs;  for  one  coming  twice  a  week,  to  francs, 
and  so  on.  Seminars  and  quizzes  are  free.  Even  when  a  good  deal  of  laboratory 
work  is  done,  fees  for  (he  entire  year  rarely  amount  to  more  than  S60  to  875. 

There  is  no  university  library.  Books  are  scattered  among  four  or  five  libraries 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  town  and  open  usually  only  a  few  hours  daily. 

A  few  other  points  demand  a  word: 

First.  It  is  etiquette  in  Zurich  for  a  student  who  is  intending  to  take  work  with 
a  given  professor  to  call  upon  him  in  advance  at  his  house,  preferably  between  ti 
and  II  o'clock,  to  announce  her  intention,  and,  nominally,  ask  his  advice. 

Second.  It  is  impossible  to  state  too  strongly  that  no  woman  should  come  to 
Zurich  with  the  immediate  intention  of  university  study,  unless  she  has  not  only  a 
reading  but  a  speaking  knowledge  of  German.  Zurich  is  not  the  place  to  acquire 
this  knowledge;  the  dialect  which  one  hears  almost  everywhere  in  place  of  German 
and  the  number  of  foreigners  of  various  nationalities  in  (he  town  make  it  unsatis- 
factory for  (he  language  student. 

Third.  Pensions  (boarding  houses)  are  not  usually  good,  and  the  price  varies 
from  90  to  150  francs  per  month.  Board  in  private  families  for  about  the  same 
price  can  often  be  obtained.  But  the  greater  number  of  students  take  lodgings 
(usually  a  single  room),  get  their  own  breakfasts  and  suppers,  and  go  out  to  din- 
ners. By  this  method  a  good  manager  can  live  comfortably  for  95  francs  per  month. 
More  elaborate  housekeeping  is  usually  possible  only  if  one  rents  a  suite  by  the 
year,  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  this  mode  of  life  are  many  and  serious. 
Whatever  style  of  life  is  chosen,  it  is  usually  wise  10  make  arrangements  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  October  or  April  for  the  coming  semester. 

Inquiries  about  the  university  should  be  addressed,  "  Kanzlei  der  Universitaet, 

The  American  women  students  have  formed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  by  information  or  advice  their  newly  arrived  countrywomen,  and  Ihey  will. 
of  course,  be  glad  to  eitlend  the  same  courtesy  to  English  women. 

A  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  the  members  of  the  committee  may  beobuined 
from  the  Kanzlei  or  from  the  American  consul.     The  consul  kindly  agrees  to  reply 
to  letters  of  inquiry,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  American  students  on  their  arrival. 
For  the  committee: 

Mary  Alice  Wilcox, 
Pm/ritor  of  Zsohsy,    W'Unl'y  Collegt. 

EuoENE  Germain, 
Zurich,  February  2,  iSgy.  Consul. 
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When  one  speaks  of  shipbuilding,  England  assumes  a  prominent 
position.  The  tonnage  which  is  yearly  set  in  the  water  from  the  ship- 
yards of  that  country  far  surpasses  the  tonnage  which  in  the  same 
space  of  time  is  built  at  all  the  other  shipyards  in  the  world.  The 
year  1896  has  been  unusually  good  for  English  shipbuilding,  for,  with 
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the  exception  of  1889,  it  has  never  before  reached  such  a  great  ton- 
nage. To  form  an  idea  of  its  fluctuations  for  a  long  period,  we  give 
below  the  tonnage  built  in  England  for  the  last  sixteen  years: 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  production  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteen  years  was  on  the  increase,  and  thereafter  that  it 
decreased  greatly  for  the  next  three  years,  until  the  minimum  was 
reached  in  1886.  Then  comes  a  three-years'  rise,  followed  by  a  de- 
crease for  four  years,  and  then  an  increase  for  the  last  three  years,  of 
which  1896  far  surpasses  the  other  two.  The  conditions  in  1896 
were  still  more  favorable  than  given,  when  one  takes  into  considera- 
tion that  in  several  private  shipyards,  men-of-war  were  built  during 
the  course  of  the  year,  only  a  part  of  which  are  included  in  the  ton- 
nage total. 

The  increase  of  tonnage  in  1896  was  about  240,000  tons,  which 
has  been  almost  equally  divided  among  the  greater  shipyards.  On 
the  east  coast,  those  of  BIyth,  Tyne,  Wear,  West  Hartlepool,  Tees, 
and  Whitby  built  150,000  tons  more  than  last  year;  the  Clyde,  60,000 
tons;  and  Belfast,  18,000  tons. 

Tslat  in  the  differtnt  diiMcts. 


By  the  greatest  firms,  there  were  built  as  follows: 


rUnd  4  Wolff,  Belfast. Si,ji6 

Gray*  Co., Weal HanlepDol 43. MS 

ronnell  &  Co.,  Glasgow 4^,864 


W.  Doxford  &  Sons.  Limited,  Sunder 
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In  former  years,  the  firm  of  W.  Gray  &  Co.,  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  with  63,086  tons,  which  this  year  is  far  surpassed  by  Messrs. 
Harland  &  Wolff,  with  81,316  tons. 

A  comparison  between  the  two  great  districts — the  northeast  coast 
and  the  Clyde — gives  the  following  results: 
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Of  the  ships  built  on  the  Clyde,  280  were  steamers,  with  374,027 
tons,  and  97  sailing  ships,  with  46,814  tons. 

Besides  several  new  types,  as,  for  example,  the  trunk  steamers, 
shipbuilding  in  1896  has  been  marked  by  a  continuation  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  ships,  begun  in  former  years.  As  an  example, 
we  can  name  the  firm  of  Harland  &  Wolff,  Belfast,  which  has  built 
12  new  steamers,  of  which  1 1  were  over  4,500  tons  each  and  the  most 
of  them  over  5,000  tons;  one  of  them,  the  Pennsylvania,  reached  even 
the  size  of  13,700  tons,  gross  register. 

The  figures  for  some  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
for  the  United  States,  in  1896,  are  the  following: 

GERMANY. 

Flensburg  Schiffsbau  Gesetlschaft,  Flensburg — 21,604  gross  reg- 
istered tons,  with  8,050  indicated  horsepower;  on  the  ways,  13,600 
gross  registered  tons,  with  Si77S  indicated  horsepower. 

Vulcan  Shipyards,  Stettin — two  steamships,  each  of  10,535  gross 
registered  tons,  with  7,000  indicated  horsepower. 

Reiherstieg  Shipyard,  Hamburg — 4,819  gross  registered  tons, 
with  2,400  indicated  horsepower. 

J.  G.  Tecklenborg,  Geestemunde — 3,010  gross  registered  tons, 
with  2,100  indicated  horsepower. 

Henry  Koch,  LUbeck — 3,572  gross  registered  tons,  with  1,780  in- 
dicated horsepower. 

Total  for  Germany — 54,075  gross  registered  tons,  with  28,330 
indicated  horsepower. 


Bergens  Mechanical  Workshops — Victoria,  steel  screw  ship,  965 
gross   registered   tons,  with  550  indicated  horsepower;   Rio,   steel 
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screw  ship,  591  gross  registered  tons,  with  400  indicated  horsepower; 
Hafnia,  steel  screw  ship,  966  gross  registered  tons,  with  550  indicated 
horsepower.  Total,  2,522  gross  registered  tons,  with  1,500  indi- 
cated horsepower. 

DENMARK. 

Burmeister  &  Wain,  Copenhagen — SUipner,  steel  screw  ship,  1,000 
gross  registered  tons,  with  2,300  indicated  horsepower;  Livonia,  stee! 
screw  ship,  2,030  gross  registered  tons,  with  800  indicated  horse- 
power; Standart,  steel  screw  ship,  4,200  gross  registered  tons,  with 
11,000  indicated  horsepower.  Total,  7,230  gross  registered  tons, 
with  14,100  indicated  horsepower. 

HelsingiJr  Shipyards,  Helsingor — Atlas,  steel  screw  ship,  987 
gross  registered  tons,  with  400  indicated  horsepower;  Pronto,  steel 
screw  ship,  1,363  gross  registered  tons,  with  600  indicated  horse-' 
power;  GufUker,  steel  screw  ship,  1,447  gross  registered  tons,  with  600 
indicated  horsepower;  Jtegina,  steel  screw  ship,  2, 163  gross  registered 
tons,  with  750  indicated  horsepower.  Total,  5,960  gross  regis- 
tered tons,  with  2,350  indicated  horsepower. 

Totalfor  Denmark,  13,190  gross  registered  tons,  with  16,450  indi- 
cated horsepower.    All  ships  built  in  HelsingGr  were  for  foreigners. 


Gross  registered  tons,  6,686;  indicated  horsepower,  11,960. 

UNITED   STATES. 

Gross  registered  tons,  50,817;  indicated  horsepower,  48,847. 

Prices,  however,  have  increased  along  with  the  increase  in  ship- 
building in  1896,  especially  in  the  last  half  of  the  year.  One  of 
the  main  reasons  for  this  must  be  sought  in  the  many  orders  for  new 
ships,  which  the  great  rise  in  freights  occasioned.  Materials  have 
thus  become  about  12s.  6d.  dearer  per  ton  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
and  at  the  same  time  wages  have  risen.  For  boats  of  medium  size, 
one  firm  now  demands  ^7  ($34.06)  per  ton,  instead  of  ^6  ($29. 20)  per 
ton  a  year  ago;  a  second  firm  gives  the  rise  per  ton,  for  a  steamer  of 
4,000  to  5,000  tons,  at  12s.  ($2.91);  and  from  a  third,  we  have  heard 
it  said  that  the  ship  which,  at  the  beginning  of  1896,  could  be  built 
for  ^£29,000  ($141,138),  at  the  close  of  the  year  would  cost  ;^3i,ooo 
($155,730)-  

THE  SUGAR   INDUSTRY   IN   THE   WEST   INDIES. 

In  view  of  the  great  depression  in  the  sugar  industry  throughout 
the  West  Indies  and  in  St.  Christopher  in  particular,  I  have  thought 
that  the  following  information  relative  thereto  might  be  specially,  if 
not  generally,  interesting. 
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As  is  well  known,  the  bounty  system  of  certain  European  govern- 
ments, calculated  to  foster  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  has  tended 
to  gradually  bring  about  the  depression  referred  to,  until,  at  last, 
the  planters  of  sugar  cane  see  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the 
death  stroke  will  be  given  and  their  only  industry  be  in  utter  col- 
lapse. With  this  gloomy  state  of  things  in  view,  some  of  the  owners 
of  plantations  in  this  island,  living  in  the  United  Kingdom,  having 
other  resources,  and  capitalists  making  advances  on  crops  have 
deemed  it  in  their  interest  to  stop  supplies,  with  the  result  that  cane 
cultivation  on  the  following  nine  estates  (plantations)  will  cease  as 
soon  as  the  present  crop  has  been  harvested:  Cranstouns,  Gaines's, 
Cunningham,  Lavington's,  Fountain,  Saddlers,  and  Harris's,  and 
Pinneys  and  Clarkes,  in  Nevis. 

What  this  must  mean  to  the  laboring  class,  depending  (or  daily 
bread  on  the  only  industry  of  consequence  in  the  island,  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  The  pinch  is  already  felt,  and  if  cessation 
of  work  continues  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  the  poor  laborer  must 
soon  be  forced  to  choose  between  starvation  or  emigration. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  owners  of  the  plantations,  or  those 
advancing  funds  to  them,  have  made  a  mistake  which  they  will  regret 
later  on,  since  the  property  will  become  valueless;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  total  cost  of  manufacturing  a  hogshead  of  sugar 
is  £y  to  £g  (I34-06  to  $43.80),  while  the  net  result  of  the  sale  in  the 
best-paying  market  shows  but  the  equivalent  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, and  in  some  cases,  owing  to  special  conditions  (such  as  the 
limited  area  under  cultivation  with  almost  the  same  current  expenses 
as  on  larger  plantations,  the  varying  yield  of  the  land,  transporta- 
tion, the  kind  of  machinery  employed,  etc.),  a  deficit  of  some  ^2  los. 
(fiz.  17),  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  knife  has  been  put  to 
the  root  of  the  cane  plant,  at  least  so  far  as  special  cultivation  is 
concerned. 

It  recently  happened  to  come  to  my  knowledge  that  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  certain  plantation  for  the  past  year,  bills  of  exchange  to 
the  amount  of  some  ^£2, 400  {$11,520}  had  been  drawn  on  the  owners 
or  capitalists  in  England,  while  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sugar,  rum, 
etc.,  failed  to  cover  even  one-half  of  the  advance. 

If  such  conditions  resulted  from  drought,  there  might  be  a  chance 
■of  improvement  in  the  future,  but  when  the  cause  is  that  insuperable 
obstacle,  the  bounty  on  beet  sugar  in  Europe,  little  hope  of  amelio- 
ration can  be  entertained. 

Those  who  still  go  on  with  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  do  so  in 
the  hope  that  something  unforeseen  will  turn  up  by  which  their  in- 
dustry will  gain  new  vigor;  they  postpone  the  evil  day  as  long  as 
they  possibly  can. 
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Reports  to  the  mother  country  on  the  btate  of  affairs  have  not 
been  lacking,  and  have  had  the  effect  of  causing  an  investigating 
commission  to  be  appointed.  Certain  documents  connected  with  the 
appointment  of  the  commission  having  been  published  in  the  official 
paper,  the  Leeward  Islands  Gazette,  I  have  made  the  following  ex- 
tracts r 


■;    LEEWARD   ISLANDS. 


Downing  SrnEET, 
Dicember  2g,  iSg6 

Sir:  In  consequence  of  the  urgent  representations  which  have  been  addressed  to 
me  in  various  forms  bolh  from  the  colony  under  your  government  and  from  the 
other  West  Indian  colonies,  bearing  witness  to  the  very  cnlkal  position  ol  the 
sugar  industry,  Her  Majesty  (he  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  order  a  special  in- 
quiry and  report  to  be  made  as  10  (he  condition  and  prospec(s  of  the  West  Indian 
sugar-growing  colonies, 

(a)  I  inclose  for  your  information  and  guidance  a  transcript  of  a  commission 
which  has  been  issued  by  Her  Majesty,  appointing  General  Sir  Henry  Norman.  Sit 
Edward  Grey,  and  Sir  David  Barbour  to  be  commissioners  for  the  purposes  of  this 
inquiry,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Olivier  to  be  their  secretary.  The  commissioners  will  be 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Morris,  assistant  director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

<3)  The  commissioners  have  decided  to  leave  Southampton  by  the  mail  ol  (he 
13th  of  January;  (o  proceed  hrst  to  British  Guiana  and  thence  in  succession  to  visit 
Trinidad,  Grenada.  St,  Vincent,  Barbados,  St.  Lucia,  (he  Leeward  Islands,  and 
Jamaica,  remaining  in  each  place  for  such  a  period  as  they  may  find  necessary  for 
their  inquiries.  They  propose  to  take  evidence  from  a  limited  number  of  repre- 
sentative witnesses  on  (he  questions  referred  10  them  and  to  make  observations  in 
person.  Full  details  will  be  sent  you  of  (he  particulars  in  which  they  will  desire 
that  you  should  assist  their  inquiries,  and  you  will  be  informed  as  early  as  possible 
of  the  date  at  which  they  are  likely  to  visit  the  colony  under  jour  government. 

(4)  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  publish  this  dispatch  and  the  royal  commis- 
sion for  geneial  information  without  delay. 

The  commissioners,  now  making  investigations  in  some  of  the 
Windward  Islands,  are  expected  to  arrive  here  about  the  latter  part 
of  next  month,  and  in  case  recommendations  are  made  to  the  home 
Government  that  may  be  of  interest  to  sugar  dealers  in  the  United 
States,  I  shall  inform  the  Department. 

Lewis  H.   Percival, 

St.  Christopher,  February  ij,  iSgy.  Vice-Commercial  Agent. 


RAILROAD   STRIKE   IN  ZURICH. 

Thursday,  March  11,  at  12  midnight,  all  the  operatives,  about 
5,000  in  all,  of  the  Northeastern  Railway  went  out  on  a  general 
strike,  and  from  that  period  until  6  p.  m.  Saturday,  the  13th,  not  a 
train  moved. 
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The  grievances  consisted  in  the  fact  that,  about  a  year  ago,  all 
the  Swiss  railway  employees  demanded  a  graduated  readjustment  of 
wages  and  reclassification  of  railway  stations,  etc.  All  of  the  com- 
panies agreed  to  comply  with  these  stipulated  demands,  and  a  gen- 
eral strike  was  averted.  The  Northeastern  Railway,  however,  failed 
to  keep  its  promises,  and  after  waiting  nearly  a  year  and  finding 
that  the  company  did  not  maintain  its  agreement,  but  in  lieu  thereof 
substituted  rules  annoying  and  obnoxious  to  its  employees,  the  dis- 
trict executive  committee  of  the  Swiss  Union  of  Railway  Employees 
at  Zurich  sent  the  company  a  reminder,  together  with  an  ultimatum 
stipulating  that  unless  concessions  as  originally  agreed  upon  were 
strictly  and  promptly  complied  with  a  strike  would  be  ordered  and 
all  operatives  walk  out  at  12  midnight  on  Thursday,  March  11, 

The  company's  answer  was  again  equivocal  and  not  satisfactory 
to  the  heads  of  the  labor  organizations.  The  men  left  and  a  serious 
interruption  to  traffic  followed.  The  Northeastern  Railway  is  the 
only  railway  running  into  Zurich,  and  over  its  tracks  the  Oriental 
Express  finds  its  way  from  Paris  to  Vienna.  Further,  this  line,  with 
its  numerous  branches,  furnishes  connecting  links  to  nearly  all  other 
railways  of  northeast  Switzerland,  and  is  the  main  and  almost  only 
artery  of  commerce  for  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  men  behaved  well,  no  excesses  or  destruction  of  property 
were  resorted  to,  as  all  had  been  enjoined  by  the  heads  of  the  labor 
organizations  on  being  ordered  out  to  abstain  from  excesses  and 
drink  and  to  respect  and  protect  property  during  the  duration  of 
the  strike. 

The  federal  council  was  appealed  to  by  the  two  parties  to  the 
controversy,  and  Mr,  Zemp,  federal  councilor  and  head  of  the  federal 
Department  of  Railways  and  Post  Roads,  was  sent  to  Zurich  to 
endeavor  to  settle  the  controversy.  He  came  on  a  special  train 
manned  by  a  crew  of  the  strikers.  After  nearly  two  days  of  pour- 
parlers, he  was  requested  both  by  the  heads  of  the  strikers  and  the 
railway  company  to  act  as  arbitrator  and  he  accepted  on  the  condi- 
tion that  both  parties  agree  in  writing  to  abide  unconditionally  by 
his  verdict,  and  that  upon  signing  such  agreement  the  strike  should 
be  declared  off  and  all  railway  hands  should  resume  work  at  once. 
To  these  terms,  both  parties  acceded.  The  agreement  was  signed  at 
4  p.  m.  Saturday  by  the  heads  of  the  labor  organizations  and  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  railroad  company. 

The  stations  all  along  the  line  were  at  once  advised  by  wire  that 
the  strike  was  declared  off,  and  all  hands  were  requested  by  the  chief 
of  the  labor  union  to  man  the  abandoned  trains,  stations,  switches, 
etc.,  and  to  resume  work  forthwith;  and  at  6  p.  m.,  at  the  same  time 
as  in  Zurich,  traffic  was  resumed  all  along  the  line  and  branches. 
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The  following  verdict,  as  pronounced  by  Mr.  Zemp,  was  handed  to 
the  representatives  of  the  two  interested  parties  the  same  evening 
and  was  soon  known  to  every  citizen: 

(i)  The  mode  of  entering  into  service,  timing,  and  the  graduation  0/  wages  on 
the  Noriheasiern  Railway  shall  be  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  and  now  in  force 
on  the  Swiss  Central  Railway,  except  where  at  present  such  arraogemenls  are  more 
advantageous  on  the  Northeastern  Railway.  The  wages  of  day  laborers  shall  also 
con(orn\  to  those  paid  by  the  Swiss  Central  Railway  for  similar  labor. 

(2)  New  contracts  shall  be  entered  into  with  employees  in  accordance  with  the 
above  and  these  must  be  dated  as  taking  effect  January  i,  1S97,  and  work  retrospec- 
tively, when  in  conflict  with  the  advance  of  wages,  as  far  back  as  January  i,  1S96, 
on  all  wages  increased  by  the  Swiss  Central  Railway  on  that  date. 

(3)  Regarding  the  indemnifying  bonds  required  of  employees,  they  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  either  making  a  cash  deposit  or  of  furnishing  bonds  through  an 
approved  security  company. 

(4)  The  directors  of  the  Northeastern  Railway  shall  submit  all  of  its  stations  to 
the  proper  authorities  for  reclassificalion. 

(5)  No  employee  shall  be  discharged  or  in  any  way  molested  for  having  partici- 
pated in  this  late  wage  and  strike  movement  by  the  company;  nor  shall  any  civil 
action  be  brought  either  against  the  committee  of  the  central  labor  union  or  the 
employees,  members  of  the  central  transportation  union.  It  is  further  expected 
that  the  company  will,  by  proper  treatment  of  its  employees,  and  the  latter,  by  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  do  their  utmost  to  conduce  to  the  establish- 
ment of  pleasant  mutual  relations. 

(6)  Both  parties  are  invited  to  come  to  an  agreement  regarding  wage  and  lime 
contracts  not  later  than  May  I,  1S97, 

(7)  If,  in  adjusting  their  differences  in  conformity  with  the  above  verdict,  no 
agreement  can  be  reached,  then  such  differences  shall  be  submitted  to  the  under- 
signed arbiter  for  his  final  decision  and  adjustment. 

(8)  The  further  demands  of  the  strikers  are  rejected.     •    •    • 

(9)  Both  patties  shall  be  at  once  informed  of  this  verdict, 

Zemp. 
Zurich,  March  ij,  /Sgj. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  railway  employees  were 
victorious,  carrying  every  point  with  the  exception  of  their  demand 
for  the  removal  of  three  directors,  heads  of  departments,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  arbitrator  as  not  consistent. 

The  sympathies  of  the  public  and  press,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  were  with  the  strikers,  and  the  verdict  was  hailed  with 
gi-eat  satisfaction,  owing  to  the  manly  and  sober  conduct  of  the  men 
during  the  strike. 

Eugene  Gekmain, 

Zurich,  March  Jp,  iSgy.  Consul. 
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TREATMENT  OF  PLANTS  WITH  ETHER. 

Consul  Kirk,  of  Copenhagen,  under  dale  of  February  19,  1897, 
sends  the  following  translation  from  Dannebrog  of  February  iz_ 
1897: 

AN   INTERESTING    DISCOVERY    IN   THE   PHYSIOLOGY   OF   PLANTS. 

Mr.  Johannseo,  lecturer  al  the  Agricultural  High  School,  delivered  a  lecture  two 
evenings  ago  on  the  results  so  tar  obtained  by  the  etherizing  method,  which  con- 
sists in  developing  plants  earlier  than  is  normal  to  them  by  exposing  Ihem  to  the 
influence  of  ether  fumes.     We  give  below  the  principal  points  of  the  lecture. 

By  exposing  sleeping  plants  to  the  influence  of  ether  and  chloroform,  the  result 
is  obtained  that  each  plant,  after  the  treatment  with  ether,  begins  10  shoot;  they 
have  thus  probably  been  awakened  from  their  previous  condition  of  sleep  or  inac- 
tivity.    This  sleep  is  due  lo  a  regular  stoppage  of  activity,  which  causes  the  growth 

It  is  on  this  cessation  of  activity  that  the  ether  has  effect.  The  questions  now 
arise.  Has  this  discovery  any  practical  interest  for  our  gardeners?  Can  the  ether 
dispel  the  condition  of  sleep  from  all  plants  ?  Can  the  plants,  awakened  before  their 
proper  time,  develop  in  a  normal  manner  and  become  useful  and  salable  ?  The  last 
question  Mr.  Johannsen  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  solving.  The  preceding  (can  the 
ether  dispel  the  condition  of  sleep  from  all  plants?)  is,  however,  theoretically  the 
most  important. 

Mr.  Johannsen's  first  experiment  was  made  with  willow  plants  and  next  with 
bulbs  and  hyacinths.  In  the  fall  of  1894,  he  experimented  with  lilacs.  As  a  result 
of  these  experiments,  it  was  proved  that  the  etherizing  of  the  bulbs  had  no  effect 
before  tbe  formation  of  the  roots;  the  condition  produced  by  the  ether  passed  before 
the  formation  of  the  roots  had  advanced  sufficiently  to  cause  budding.  Mr.  Johann- 
sen has  also  made  some  experiments  with  La  Reine;  the  growth  was  considerable 
and  the  development  of  the  bulb  was  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  The  experiment 
was  commenced  on  November  30  and  on  December  19  a  part  of  the  tulips  were 
salable.  The  problem  was  solved  as  regards  La  Reine.  It  would,  however,  be  of 
greater  interest  to  produce  lilies  of  the  valley.  The  experiment  in  this  direction  in 
1B95  was  promising,  but  the  results  this  year  were  very  poor. 

Inleresling  and  important  are  the  experiments  with  ligneous  plants.  Lilacs 
grow  splendidly  when  placed  in  an  air-tight  compartment  and  exposed  forty-eight 
hours  to  the  effect  of  500  or  600  cubic  centimeters  of  ether,  and  then  placed  in  a 
hothouse.  Just  before  Christmas,  the  plants  had  developed  splendidly.  The  ether- 
izing of  the  plants  will  cost  4  to  S  Ore  (i  to  i^  cents)  each.  Tbe  main  point  is  to 
get  the  plants  to  shoot  al  any  time  before  Christmas,  even  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. Mr.  Johannsen  has  had  blooming  lilacs  on  the  loth  of  September,  but  the 
plants  did  not  develop  regularly.  Il  has,  on  the  whole,  been  proved  that  the  ether 
is  not  beneficial  if  applied  before  the  middle  of  November. 

The  ether  causes  a  derangement  in  the  independence  which  should  characterize 
each  of  tbe  different  stages  of  the  plant.  The  development  is  not  harmonious, 
owing  to  the  too  strong  or  too  weak  action  of  the  ether.  Mr.  Johannsen  will  now 
try  to  gradually  bring  tbe  plants  to  stand  the  action  of  the  ether  by  giving  them 
larger  and  larger  doses.  Experiments  were  made  with  certain  seeds;  for  instance, 
the  lupine  grass  and  barley,  and  it  was  at  once  demonstrated  that  increasing  doses 
of  ether  had  a  powerful  effect.     It  is  not  so  much  the  repetition  of  the  ether  which  is 
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Paraffin  Oil  in  the  Netherlands. — Minister  Quinby  writes  from 
The  Hague,  under  date  of  March  8,  1897: 

According  to  a  royal  order  appearing  in  the  Official  Gazette  of 
to-day,  importations  of  paraffin  oil  intended  for  the  preparation 
of  quinine  will  be  exempted  from  import  dues  under  certain  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  the  person  using  the  oil.  It  is  required  that 
he  shall  make  proper  application  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who 
shall  fix  the  annual  quantity  allowed;  that  a  guaranty  be  given  for 
the  dues  on  each  importation ;  that  the  admission  to  the  factory  and 
the  admixture  with  other  properties  shall  be  effected  under  the 
supervision  of  the  excise  officials;  that  the  mixture  shall  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  obtain  extraction  from  quinia  bark, 
and  shall  be  removed  from  the  factory  intermixed  with  quinia-bark 
refuse;  that  the  collector  of  excise  shall  control  the  manufacturer's 
account  with  the  Government;  that  the  manufacturer  shall  tender  a 
statement  annually  of  the  quantity  of  paraffin  oil  thus  imported; 
that  the  excise  officials  are  authorized  within  a  week  of  the  close  of 
the  year  to  make  an  inspection  as  to  the  quantity  of  paraffin  oil  re- 
maining in  the  factory;  and  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  may  with- 
hold the  privilege  of  exemption  from  persons  guilty  of  infringement 
of  this  order. 

The  Slate  Trade  in  Belgium. — The  Department  is  in  receipt 
of  the  following  from  Consul  Morris,  dated  Ghent,  March    10,  1897: 

Slate  is  not  produced  or  manufactured  at  Ghent  or  in  this  imme- 
diate vicinity.  Considerable  slate  is  used  here  for  roofing  purposes 
and  also  for  lining  old-fashioned  outhouses.  About  6,000  to  8,000 
school  slates  are  sold  annually  in  Ghent.  Slate  blackboards  are  not 
used.  Slate  for  roofing  is  produced  at  Herbemont  and  Vieil  Salm,  in 
the  province  of  Luxembourg,  Belgium.  There  is  also  considerable 
slate  imported.  The  number  of  pieces  brought  into  the  country 
during  1895  amounted  to  37,719,682,  valued  at  $145,598.15.  The 
importations  from  various  countries  were,  in  1895: 


CountriH. 

PlBM. 

V*1>K. 

Eneland 

13,400 

'40,il4.« 

=  ,ISj«.8. 

3?,r'9.6S' 

M5,S9e.:s 

The  import  duty  on  slate  is  77.2  cents  per  1,000  pieces.  School 
slates  come  chiefly  from  Germany,  from  the  house  of  Faber,  the  slates 
of  this  manufacturer  being  favored  by  the  school  authorities.     They 
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have  special  ruling  and  frames.  To  compete  with  them,  other  articles 
would  be  obliged  to  adopt  a  similar  pattern,  or,  possibly,  some  better 
style,  which  would  meet  the  approbation  of  the  school  authorities. 
The  retail  price  varies  from  zo  to  25  cents.  The  wholesale  quota- 
tion for  an  article  about  8  by  11  inches  in  size,  neatly  framed,  is  at 
present  13  cents.  Foreign  roofing  slate  can  not  be  employed  on 
public  buildings,  as  the  Government  provides  in  all  its  contracts  that 
native  slate  must  be  used,  tn  quality,  Belgian  slate  is  superior  to 
the  French  article,  its  only  considerable  competitor.  The  latter, 
however,  is  better  in  form  and  appearance. 

As  showing  the  importance  of  the  slate  industry,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  exportations  for  1895  amounted  to  15,236,737  pieces,  valued 
at  about  $106,000.     The  figures  for  the  principal  countries  were: 


CouBWks. 

Pi«e8. 

V.lue. 

GtrmRnj „ 

■.003.578 

»So,«» 

ij.fe- 

*' 

To  introduce  American  slate  for  roofing  or  other  purposes  on  this 
market  it  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  prices  here  prevailing  and 
to  furnish  a  quality  which  would  compare  favorably  with  the  French 
article. 


American  Cheese  in  Germany. — Consul  Tingle  writes  from 
Brunswick,  under  date  of  April  7,  1897,  that  he  thinks  American 
dairies  would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  possibility  of  ex- 
porting their  cheese  products  to  Germany,  especially,  and  to  Europe 
generally.  The  consumption  of  cheese  in  Germany  is  very  large 
indeed.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  give  exact  statistics,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  comparatively,  it  is  much  more  universal  than  in 
the  United  States.  In  every  family,  it  is  a  staple  food  article.  De- 
spite this  general  demand,  however,  cheese  of  the  best  quality  is  not 
cheap.  The  genuine  Stilton  (English),  Edam  (Dutch),  and  Schweitz- 
erkase  (Swiss)  brands  are  used  more  generally  in  well-to-do  house- 
holds, not  to  mention  the  more  expensive  French  grades,  such  as 
Roquefort  and  Camembert,  which  we  need  not  consider,  since  they 
are  looked  upon  as  luxuries  and  do  not  enter  so  generally  into  con- 
sumption. Among  the  working  classes,  an  imitation  of  Schweitzer- 
kSse  and  Landkase  (a  cheese  made  by  the  peasants)  are  more  in  use. 

The  English,  Dutch,  and  Swiss  cheeses  cost  in  the  retail  stores, 
per  pound,  from  2  marks  (50  cents)  for  the  best  qualities  to  1  mark 
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(25  cents)  for  ordinary  grades.  In  no  respect  is  the  best  Stilton,  as 
sold  in  Germany  at  50  cents  per  pound,  superior  to  the  best  grade 
of  American  dairy  cheese,  selling  at  home,  according  to  late  market 
reports,  at  10  cents  per  pound  wholesale.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
allowing  a  liberal  margin  for  profit  and  for  transportation,  the  Amer- 
ican cheese  could  easily  compete  with  the  other  foreign  cheeses  now 
controlling  the  German  market.  As  to  whether  they  could  so  com- 
pete with  the  imitation  cheeses  more  largely  used  by  the  working 
classes  and  costing  about  15  cents  a  pound,  only  the  American  pro- 
ducers can  judge. 

But  how  shall  the  American  dairymen  introduce  their  cheese  and 
get  a  share  of  the  market?  Consul  Tingle  says  that  as  consular 
officers  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  it  is  not  wise  to  turn  the  matter 
over  to  a  German  commission  house,  appointing  such  firm  general 
agents.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  general  agents  seldom 
achieve  satisfactory  results  in  handling  American  products.  The 
wisest  course  would  be  for  several  American  dairy  associations  to 
send,  in  common,  an  expert  abroad  to  carefully  study  not  only  prices, 
but  the  form  and  character  of  cheeses  which  the  consumers  here 
desire.  This  information  having  been  obtained  and  the  decision 
having  been  made  that  a  market  exists  in  Germany  for  American 
cheeses,  the  wisest  plan  would  be  for  the  associations  together,  or, 
if  that  is  not  practicable,  for  several  dairymen  together,  to  establish 
a  general  agency  in  Hamburg  in  charge  of  an  American,  able  to 
speak  and  write  the  German  language.  This  general  agent  should 
then  employ  traveling  men  to  visit  the  retail  dealers  in  different  parts 
of  the  Empire.  The  duty  is  2^  cents  per  pound.  Such  a  business 
campaign,  intelligently  carried  out,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  exceed- 
ingly profitable  to  the  American  dairy  trade. 


Increase  of  Duty  on  Leather  in  Sweden  and  Norway. — The 

following  has  been  received  from  Consul  Man,  dated  Bergen,  March 
27,  1897: 

Owing  to  the  approadhing  termination  of  the  commercial  treaty 
(Mellemrigsloven)  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  tanners  of  Nor- 
way have  sent  a  committee  to  request  the  Storthing,  now  in  session 
at  Christiania,  to  grant  an  increase  of  the  present  duties  on  leather, 
as  a  protection  against  American  and  Swedish  competition.  It  is 
not  yet  known  what  rate  of  increase  is  desired.  At  least  two-thirds 
of  the  sole  leather  consumed  in  this  country  is  of  American  manu- 
facture. No  one  here,  the  press  included,  seems  to  be  able  to  indi- 
cate the  possible  result  of  this  matter,  but,  judging  from  the  fact 
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that  the  Swedish  Riksdag  has  just  increased  the  duties  on  leather 
in  that  Kingdom,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Norwegian  Storthing  may 
take  similar  action.  In  Sweden,  a  majority  of  23  on  a  joint  ballot 
of  both  chambers  of  the  Riksdag  increased  the  duties  on  leather,  to 
take  effect  immediately,  as  follows: 


Description. 


Military  Cloth  and  Boots  Wanted. — The  following  from  Con- 
sul Germain,  dated  Zurich,  March  20,  1897,  was  given  to  the  press 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  State,  April  5: 

In  the  Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung  of  the  19th,  I  find  the  following 
article,  which,  if  given  prompt  publicity,  might  interest  some  of  our 
manufacturers : 

The  Baskr  H an delskammer  (Basle  Chamber  of  Commerce)  publishes  Ihe  fol- 
lowing: "The  Bulgarian  War  Department  invites  bids  for  the  delivery  of  95,000 
meters  of  military  cloth  and  10,000  pairs  o(  military  boots.  The  Servian  War  De- 
parlment  wants  bids  also  tor  the  delivery  of  1,500  horse  blankets.  For  better 
information  and  terms  call  at  or  correspond  with  the  office  of  Ihe  Rasler  Handels- 
kammer.  No.  40  Bael,  Basle." 


Should  any  American  think  it  worth  the  trouble  to  figun 
bid  on  the  above,  I  should  advise  him  to  correspond  at  once  ar 
rect  with  the  Ministry  of  War  of  the  countries  above  named. 


and 


In  advertisement  appeared  on 
samtsblatt  {Swiss  Commercial 
;nds  the  following  translation, 


Water  Franchise  in  Craiova.— 
April  6  in  the  Schweizerische  Hande 
Organ),  of  which  Consul  Germain  s 
dated  April  8,  1897: 

We,  the  mayor  of  the  cily  of  Craiova.  Roumania,  inform  whom  it  may  concern 
thai  on  May  3^,  1897,  bids  will  be  received  for  the  purchase  of  a  franchise  to  supply 
the  city  with  water  for  domeslic  purposes  for  an  extended  number  of  years,  said 
franchise  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  as  per  ordinance  adopted  by  the  city 
council  on  February  12,  iS^y. 

Parties,  firms,  or  corporations  desirous  of  bidding  on  said  franchise  are  requested 
to  appear  at  [he  mayor's  office  at  j  p.  m.  on  the  date  above  indicated.  Offers  must 
specify  for  what  length  of  time  the  franchise  is  desired,  also  conditions  and  other 
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1  must  be  accompanied  by  a  lemporary  bond  of  25,000 
francs  ($j,ooo),  as  per  article  3  of  the  spec ifical ions. 

Specifications  and  olhcr  Insinimcnts  relating  to  Ihe  above  can  be  seen  daily  al 
the  mayor's  office, 

N.  Naldauescou,  Mayer.- 
BoBOC,  Steriiary. 

Consul  Germain   adds  that  Craiova  has  a  population  of  from 
25,000  to  30,000  and  is  about  110  miles  west  of  Bucharest. 


Cure  of  the  South  African  Cattle  Plague. — Consul  Germain 
writes  from  Zurich,  under  date  of  March  20,  1897 : 

Professor  Robert  Koch  is  making  good  progress  in  fighting  the 
cattle  plague  in  South  Africa.  In  his  report,  dated  February  10,  to 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  Cape  Colony,  he  was  already  in  a 
position  to  show  some  practical  results  of  his  vaccination  method. 
He  has  succeeded,  with  the  use  of  serum,  in  bringing  about  certain 
results.     He  writes: 

I  can  only  insist  thai  farroers,  whose  caltle  are  infected  or  in  danger  of  contracting 
Ihe  disease,  be  at  once  informed  of  ray  method,  for  I  am  convinced  that  thousands 
of  cattle  can  daily  be  saved  thereby.  The  modus  operandi  in  both  cases  (treatment 
with  serum  or  the  gall  of  infected  dead  animals)  is  very  simple,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less desirable  and  important  to  post  veterinaries  and  other  proper  persons  as  to  my 
method.  I  am  ready  to  open  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  experimental  station  of 
Kimberley.  It  is  also  desirable  to  erect  laboratories  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  equip  these  with  the  necessary  material  under  the  supervision  of  competent 
persons. 


Swiss  Imports  of  Domestic  Animals. — The  Department  has 
received  the  following  from  Consul  Germain,  of  Zurich,  under  date 
of  March  9,  1897: 

Switzerland  imported  during  1896,  as  shown  by  ofRcial  statistics, 
13,208  horses  (from  Germany,  4,387;  France,  4,282;  Italy,  2,084; 
Austria,  2,455),  valued  at  $1,782,469;  306  mules,  valued  at  $20,040; 
462  asses,  valued  at  $14,512;  1,998  colts,  valued  at  $197,914; 
44,2i6  steers  (from  Germany,  5,826;  France,  14,773;  ^'^'Xi  *7.495; 
and  Austria,  6,122),  valued  at  $706,054.  There  were  imported 
5,148  breeding  cattle  (Germany  supplied  232;  France,  242;  Italy, 
3,67s;  Austria,  949),  valued  at  $407.3^5;  i3.iS9  cows  (Germany, 
3,573;  France,  2,971;  Italy,  6,156;  Austria,  459),  valued  at  $948,- 
237;  3i"53  beef  -cattle  (Germany,  909;  France,  1,096;  Italy,  1,118; 
Austria,  40),  valued  at  $231,264;  7,743  yearling  calves,  valued  at 
$343,226;  II,  210  mast  calves,  valued  at  $223,353 13,594  sucking  calves, 
valued  at  $39,726;  86,742  hogs,  worth  $1,699,629;  113,029  sheep, 
worth  $758,029;  and  2,994  goats,   worth  $13,863.     In  all,   306,973 
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head,  of  a  total  value  of  $11,438,859.  Switzerland  pays  out  a  good, 
round  sum  every  year  for  foreign  domestic  animals,  but  the  United 
States  does  not  supply  any  of  them.  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and 
Austria  furnish  them  and  divide  the  profits. 


Replanting;  of  Forests  in  Switzerland. — Consul  Germain 
writes  from  Zurich,  March  9,  1897: 

During  the  year  1896,  8,042,065  young  forest  trees  were  set  out 
in  the  denuded  Swiss  forest  districts,  as  against  7,906,189  during 
1895;  of  these,  7,231,705  were  pines  and  810,360  deciduous  varieties. 
The  cantonof  St.  Gall  leads,  with  1,340,630  trees,  white  Zurich  planted 
only  95, 1 10  during  the  above-stated  period.  Al!  of  these  plants  were 
raised  and  supplied  by  the  Swiss  forestry  experimental  station,  and 
the  total  expense  incurred  amounted  to  $53,809,  of  which  the  Federal 
Government  contributed  $27,279. 


Gennan  Beet-Su^ar  Production. — March  18,  1897,  Consul 
Germain  writes  from  Zurich  that  the  Deutsche  Zucker  Industrie,  a 
German  trade  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  German  sugar 
industry,  in  its  issue  of  March  1 2,  estimates  the  coming  sugar  output 
for  the  current  year  as  follows:  Germany,  183,500  metric  tons;  France, 
70,000  tons;  Belgium,  27,170  tons;  Sweden,  10,200  tons;  Austria, 
94,660  tons;  Russia,  70,000  tons;  Holland,  14,770  tons;  other  coun- 
tries, 7,000  tons;  total,  477,300  tons. 


Picture  Molding,  Wire,  and  Hooks.— Consul  Germain  sends 
the  following  from  Zurich,  under  date  of  March  29,  1897 : 

If  manufacturers  of  picture  molding,  wire,  and  hooks  will  send  me 
samples  and  prices,  I  think  I  can  help  to  introduce  these  articles  in  my 
district  {this  city  being  the  distributing  center  for  Switzerland)  and, 
for  that  matter,  in  the  whole  Swiss  territory.  I  have  visited  every 
hardware  and  picture-frame  shop  in  this  city  to  ascertain  whether 
these  articles  were  kept  on  sale  and  found  they  were  not  to  be  had 
and  were  not  even  known.  I  would  like  to  show  the  trade  in  this 
district  that  molding,  wire,  and  hooks,  as  used  in  the  United  States, 
are  better  for  the  walls,  more  practical,  and  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
in  the  hanging  of  pictures  and  mirrors  than  are  the  spike-like  nails 
and  heavy  cords  now  in  use.  I  refer  particularly  to  Nos.  i,  2,  and 
3  galvanized  woven  wire,  gilt,  bronze,  and  various  colored  wood 
moldings,  as  well  as  brass  hooks  of  assorted  dimensions. 
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Projected  Railroad  in  Bulgaria. — A  communication  has  been 
received  from  Consul  Stephan,  dated  Annaberg,  March  19,  1897,  as 
follows : 

The  Austrian  Government  has  a  system  by  which  its  commercial 
bodies  are  regularly  and  immediately  informed  by  its  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  of  all  bids  called  for  by  the  Balkan  states,  and  al- 
most weekly  a  number  of  these  calls  for  proposals  are  published  in 
Che  trade  journals.  The  Official  Gazette  of  to-day  announced  that 
the  Bulgarian  Government  calls  for  proposals  for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  running  from  Roustchouk  via  Gornia  and  Orechowitza 
to  Tirnovo,  a  distance  of  about  135  kilometers  (82  miles).  The  pro- 
posals are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  to 
be  in  by  June  7  next,  at  10.30  a.  m.  As  security,  a  deposit  of  530,- 
000  francs  ($102,290)  in  the  National  Bank  of  Sophia  is  to  be  made. 
All  information,  plans,  specifications,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  upon  payment  of  20  francs  ($3.86). 


Artificial  Ice  in  Venice. — Consul  Johnson  writes  from  Venice, 
under  date  of  February  18,  1897  : 

I  have  received  information  that  a  plant  is  to  be  established  in  or 
near  this  city  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  ice  artificially  pro- 
duced. The  ice  used  in  Venice  is  without  doubt  the  most  impure 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  find  in  any  civilized  community;  it  is 
gathered  from  the  ditches  that  are  found  on  either  side  of  the  roads 
of  the  mainland  and  that  receive  and  hold  in  deposit,  when  not 
cleaned  out  by  inundations,  all  the  refuse  from  the  adjacent  farm- 
houses and  villages.  This  ice,  long  recognized  as  absolutely  unfit 
for  domestic  use,  has  now  been  declared  by  the  hygienic  board  of  the 
city  to  be  a  great  menace  to  the  public  health.  The  steps  so  far 
taken  are  due  to  the  Soci^t^  des  Eaux  of  Paris,  which  constructed  and 
controls  the  aqueduct  which  furnishes  the  city  supply  of  water,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  manufacturers  of  ice-producing  machinery  com- 
municate without  delay  with  said  company.     Its  address  in  Venice 

"Compagnia  Generale  delle  acque,  S.  Benedetto,  Palazzo  Con- 
rini  3980,  Venezia. " 

The  quantity  of  ice  consumed  in  Venice  is,  on  an  average,  from 

000  to  8,000  tons  a  year,  and  owing  to  the  recent  introduction  of 

frigerators  and  the  continual  increase  in  the  number  used,  as  well 

as  to  the  growing  consumption  of  beer,  the  amount  of  ice  consumed 

is  destined  to  increase  rapidly. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  manufacturers  who  may  feel  disposed 
immunicate  with  the  company  referred  to,  to  the  fact  that  let- 
nr  advertising  matter  in  the  English  language  will  receive  little 
or  no  attention ;  the  language  used  should  be  Italian  or  French, 
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Spain's  Production  of  Books. — The  following  has  been  received 
from  Consul-General  Bowen,  dated  Barcelona,  April  5,  1897: 

During  the  last  five  years,  16,463  books  have  been  copyrighted 
in  Spain,  of  which  10,000  are  credited  to  Madrid  and  the  rest  to 
the  other  cities  of  Spain.  The  average  number  of  books  published 
in  Spain  yearly  is  1,176,  of  which  790  are  printed  in  Madrid,  239  in 
Barcelona,  and  the  rest  principally  in  Seville,  Valencia,  and  Sara- 
gossa.  The  explanation  of  the  paucity  of  literary  pnoductions  in 
Spain  is  to  be  found,  SeHor  Diaz  P6rez  asserted  recently,  in  the  fact 
that  of  the  17,500,000  inhabitants  of  Spain  only  6,000,000  can  read 
and  write.  That  there  should  be  a  large  demand  for  the  works  of 
Spanish  authors  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there  are  65,- 
000,000  Spanish-speaking  people  in  the  world;  but  recent  statistics 
prove  that  only  3  per  cent  of  the  Spanish  books  imported  to  the 
38,000,000  Spanish-speaking  inhabitants  in  the  western  hemisphere 
come  from  Spain,  while  the  remaining  97  per  cent  are  imported  from 
countries  whose  language  is  not  Spanish. 


Visitors  at  Bohemian  Springs  in  i896.^Under  date  of  April 
I,  1897,  Consul  Hurst  writes  from  Prague: 

Statistics  as  to  the  number  of  visitors  at  the  curative  springs  of 
Bohemia  during  the  year  1896  have  just  been  published  and  show  a 
decrease  in  attendance  when  compared  with  the  returns  of  the  pre- 
vious season.  The  falling  o9  may  be  attributed  to  the  inclement 
weather,  which  prevailed  here  last  summer,  and  to  unusual  attractions 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  notably  the  national  expositions  at  Budapest, 
Berlin,  and  Moscow.  Carlsbad  had  42,448  visitors;  Marienbad, 
17,518;  Franzensbad,  7,41a;  Teplitz-Schonau,  $,252;  Johannisbad, 
3,053;  Konigswart,  489;  Bilin,  194;  Giesshuebl-Puchstein,  568;  Neu- 
dorf,  437;  Annabad,  750;  and  Liebwerda,  480. 


A  Mexican  Colony. — The  following  has  been  received  from 
Consul  Buford,  dated  Paso  del  Norte,  March  17,  1897: 

"Certain  concessions  having  been  obtained  from  the  Mexican 
Government,  a  colonization  company  at  San  Jos^,  in  the  State  of 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  has  been  advertising  their  grant,  under  the  name 
of  'Colonia  Hidalgo, 'as  a  desirable  investment.  The  corporation 
stock  was  placed  on  the  market  and  shares  were  sold  at  Kansas  City 
and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  As  in  several  American  news- 
papers the  said  colonization  company  has  been  mentioned  as  being 
operated  by  Bishop  A.  J.  Stewart,  of  the  Mormon  Church,  I  brought 
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it  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Ivins,  the  president  of  all  Mormon 
colonies  in  Mexico,  who  now  makes  answer  in  a  statement  published 
in  the  El  Paso  Daily  Herald  of  March  15,  1897.  He  says  that  neither 
A,  J.  Stewart  nor  his  colony  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  except  that  Stewart  says  that  he  Is  a  member  of  that 
organization.  Some  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  Colonia 
Hidalgo  is  a  prosperous  reality — a  settlement  with  several  hundred 
inhabitants;  but  from  a  conversation  I  had  last  week  with  President 
Ivins  and  another  prominent  Mormon,  Mr.  E.  Eyring,  1  learned  that 
the  few  people  who  had  been  induced  to  come  to  the  Mexican  con- 
cession as  colonists  left  after  a  short  trial,  and  that  at  present  not  a 
single  family  is  living  at  Colonia  Hidalgo.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
lay  these  facts  before  the  Department  and  thus  bring  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  public." 

It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Stewart,  in  a  letter  to  the  El  Paso 
Daily  Herald,  which  is  published  in  connection  with  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Ivins,  above  referred  to,  says  that  he  claims  no  official  agency 
or  position  in  the  Mormon  Church,  but  that  he  is  simply  acting  under 
a  concession  granted  by  the  Federal  Government  of  Mexico. 


ColTee  Exports  from  Santos. — Vice-Consul  Haugwitz  submits 
the  following  statistics  covering  the  exports  of  coffee  from  Santos, 
Brazil,  in  1S96: 


WhiLher  exported. 

QuaoUty. 

Tod,. United  Su.te,= 

■S7.*lS.OJJ 
6,7.1.70a 

Toul  to  ihe  UdUiM  Slates -. 

I.IM.OM 

■«S.853.<.74 

♦«.«0,™ 

To  Europe: 

S4I.B3S 

=87.9:18 
S»,7«7 

84,979 

™,388.jj8 

70,980,385 

M,ofo,6s7 
<7.*«7.6j. 

h;^:::::::::::...::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.j:::; 

7.760,7™ 

7.390.7S8 

All  oOter. 

M  13i'h9 

.,89.,,.7 

37a, a.... =7 

67.0",™ 

4...7,W. 

J«.691,ni 

87,000,000 

pons. 

exponcd  to  Europe  w. 
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Freight  Rates  from  New  York  to  Nicaragua. — Consul  O'Hara 
sends  the  following  inclosure  in  a  letter  dated  San  Juan  del  Norte, 
March  i8,  1897: 
Thouas  O'Hara,  Esq., 

San  Jvati  del  Norle,  Nicaragua. 
Dear  Sir;  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  10  our  rates  of  freight  from  New  York  to 
Greytown  and  Port  Limon,  at  present  we  are  charging  to  Grcylown  on  measure- 
ment goods.  IS  cents  per  cubic  foot  and  5  per  cent ;  on  weiglit  goods,  35  cents  per 
100  pounds  and  5  per  cent.  Present  rates  to  Port  Limon  are  as  follows:  Measure- 
ment goods,  [4  cents  per  foot,  net;  weight  goods,  3S  cents  per  too  pounds,  net. 

PiM,   FORWOOD  &  KeLLOCK, 

Agents  Atlas  Line  of  Mail  Steamers,  24  State  Street,  New  Yn-t. 


Quarantine  Laws  in  Peru.— Under  date  of  Februaty  to,  1897, 
Consul  Jastremski,  of  Callao,  sends  to  the  Department  the  following 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  R.  R,  Netll,  charge  d'affaires  of 
the  United  States,  Lima; 

By  previous  agreement,  the  consular  officers  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Spain.  Chile,  and  the  United  States  met  yesterday  at  the  British  consulate  to  confer 
about  the  quarantining  of  the  Panama  steamers  at  this  port. 

Owing  to  Ibe  lack  of  a  lazaretto,  passengers  have  been  detained  for  days  on 
quarantined  vessels  or  quartered  in  a  small  and  ill-adapted  steamer,  and  in  one 
instance  conveyed  to  Arica  for  reshipmeni  thence  to  this  port.  Meanwhile,  these 
passengers  have  been  made  to  pay  extra  (about  $5  per  day)  for  cabin  passage. 

Aside  from  the  danger  of  contagion  arising  from  such  objectionable  arrange- 
ments, some  of  the  passengers  find  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  extra  charges 
imposed.  Mails  are  also  withheld,  which  might  be  expedited  after  being  disinfected, 
and  additional  charges  imposed  on  merchandise. 

It  was  resolved  at  said  conference  to  deputize  the  consuls  of  Chile,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  Slates  to  call  on  the  prefect  of  the  province  in  a  friendly  manner. 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  through  his  influence  an  amelioration  in  the  prevailing 
inadequate  and  objectionable  system,  arising  chiefly  from  the  lack  of  the  lazaretto 
contemplated  by  the  health  laws  of  Peru. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  prefect  agreed  with  the  consuls  and  assured 
the  deputation  that  he  would  at  once  communicate  with  the  Government  at  Lima 
on  this  important  subject. 

In  the  evening,  the  mails  aboard  the  steamer  Laa,  which  is  now  in  observation 
in  the  bay,  because  of  a  suspicious  case  of  sickness  aboard,  were  fumigated  and 
brought  ashore  for  distribution. 

Exposition  of  Machinery  in  Lima.— Consul  Jastremski,  in  a 
communication  dated  Callao,  March  3,  1897,  incloses  a  copy  of  a  de- 
cree, as  follows: 

[Translation.] 


The  President  of  the  Republic,  considering  (i)  that  one  of  the  means  to  promote 
he  extension  of  the  various  branches  of  industry  is  to  enable  those  engaged  therein 
o  obtain  promptly  a  knowledge  of  the  new  machines  and  implements  employed  to 
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produce  articles  of  good  quality  at  the  lowesl  cost;  (3)  that  these  ends  can  be  at- 
tained by  eslablistiing  a  center  where  said  machines,  etc. ,  may  be  constantly  exhib- 
ited and  where  full  information  in  relation  thereto  may  be  obtainable  by  interested 
parties;  (3)  that  Machinery  Hall,  at  ihc  palace  of  the  Exposition,  which  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  by  the  provincial  council,  is 
adequate  and  can  easily  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  in  view;  it  is  decreed; 

(i)  That  a  permanent  exposition  of  all  kinds  of  machinery  shall  be  established 
at  the  said  hall. 

(3)  The  said  exposition  shall  be  inaugurated  on  the  28th  day  of  July  proximo. 

(3)  Imporled  articles  destined  for  this  exposition  which  are  not  exempted  from 
duty  will  have  free  dispatch  through  the  various  custom-houses  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  a  bond  guarantying  the  payment  of  the  duties  ordinarily  levied  upon  such 
articles  if  they  are  not  reshipped  within  the  period  of  six  months. 

(4)  The  exhibition  of  the  same  article  shall  not  be  allowed  (or  more  than  six 
months  without  special  permission  from  the  Government. 

(5)  The  expenses  for  the  preparation  and  permanent  care  of  the  hall  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  clause  of  the  budget  in  operation,  and  further  provision  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  next  budget, 

(6)  The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  is  charged  with  the  execution  o(  this  decree 
and  with  the  duty  of  prescribing  the  rules  and  selecting  the  employees  required. 


Direct  Trade  with  Iquitos. — The  following  has  been  received 
from  Consul  Mathews,  dated  Parar  Brazil,  April  3,  1897: 

The  steamer  ClemenI,  of  the  Booth  Line,  has  just  left  Europe  en 
route  to  Iquitos,  in  Peru,  to  open  up  direct  trade  with  that  part  of 
the  world.  Messrs.  Booth  &  Co.,  I  have  been  informed,  will  have 
four  steamers  constructed  specially  (or  that  trade.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  line  can  not  fail  to  have  a  wonderful  InRuence  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  Amazon  Valley.  It  will  lead  to  the  development 
of  a  region  of  country  east  of  the  Andes  (known  to  be  rich  in  min- 
erals, timber,  and  rubber  and  having  great  agricultural  possibilities) 
that  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  but  little  explored.  When  it  is 
developed,  Iquitos  will  become  one  of  the  most  important  interior 
cities  of  South  America.  The  distance  from  Para  to  that  city  is 
3,000  miles  and  the  time  required  for  a  steamer  to  make  the  trip 
is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  days.  In  anticipation  of  the  good  results 
sure  to  follow  the  establishment  of  this  transportation  line,  I  hope 
that  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  will  see  the  necessity  of  begin- 
ning an  early  cultivation  of  the  Iquitos  market. 


Demand  for  Rice-Hulling;  Machines  in  Madagascar.— Under 

date  of  February  18,  1897,  Consul  Wetter,  of  Tamatave,  says; 

1  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  absolute  need  in  such  parts  of  this 
island  as  are  actually  under  French  dominion  of  small,  cheap,  hand- 
power  rice-hulling  and  winnowing  machines.    Owing  to  the  abolition 
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of  slavery,  this  work  {rice  hulling  and  winnowing),  which  was  for- 
merly done  by  slaves  and  women  in  wooden  mortars  and  winnowed 
in  baskets,  has  become  a  most  seriouB  question  to  the  natives,  and  I 
can  positively  assert  that  a  machine  of  one  or  two  man  power  could 
readily  be  sold  for  cash  in  every  village  and  hamlet  in  Imerina,  Bet- 
sileo,  Betsimisaraka,  and  in  all  the  east  coast  territory.  The  simpler 
the  machine,  the  cheaper  its  price  {when  combined  with  light  weight 
for  ready  transportation),  the  quicker  and  larger  the  sales  will  be. 
A  cheap  machine,  hulling  and  winnowing  from  a  peck  to  a  bushel 
of  rice  per  hour,  would  answer  the  requirements  of  these  people  per- 
fectly. Inventors  and  manufacturers  should  turn  their  attention  to 
this  as  yet  unexplored  market,  for  which,  on  a  conservative  estimate, 
eight  to  ten  thousand  such  machines  would  scarce  suffice.  At  pres- 
ent, horse,  water,  and  steam  power  machinery  can  not  be  placed  to 
advantage  in  this  country,  hence  any  machines  for  native  use  must 
be  hand  power  and  cheap  in  price.  My  attention  has  lately  been 
especially  called  to  this  matter  by  various  missionaries,  who  have  as- 
sured me  that  at  every  village  the  same  cry  met  them:  "We  have 
plenty  of  rice,  but  can  not  get  it  hulled." 


Australasian  Gold. — The  following  has  been  received  from 
Consul-General  Maratta,  dated  Melbourne,  February  28,  1897: 

On  the  31st  of  last  December,  the  gross  output  from  Australasian 
gold  fields  amounted,  according  to  the  published  statistics,  to  99,- 
591,305  ounces,  as  follows: 

Ounces. 

Victoria 61,034,884 

New  Zealand 13,312,837 

New  South  Wales u,  710,  510 

Queensland 11, 172,073 

Western  Australia 967,626 

Tasmania 686,8m 

South  Australia 507,  553 

Toul 99.592.305 

This  enormous  mass  of  gold  represents  the  work  of  the  miners 
from  the  discoveries  in  1851  till  the  close  of  1896,  say  forty-five  and 
a  half  years.  It  wiU  be  noted  that  the  total  falls  short  of  100,- 
000,000  ounces  by  407,695  ounces.  As  this  amount  is  very  much 
less  than  the  average  yearly  yield,  it  follows  that  the  shortage  will 
be  made  up  very  early  this  year.  Moreover,  figures  show  that  the 
yield  is  increasing: 

Ounces. 

1S94 2.243.716 

»895 2,359.  2-W 

1896 2,375.948 
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Assuming  that  the  present  rate  is  1,450,000  ounces  per  year,  Aus- 
tralasia must  about  now  (the  end  of  February)  have  achieved  the 
proud  position  of  having  produced  100,000,000  ounces  of  gold;  for, 
at  the  usual  rate  of  production,  January  and  February  should  show 
a  total  of  about  408,000  ounces,  1.  e.,  practically  the  shortage  alluded 
to  above.  The  share  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  in  this  marvelous 
work  is  noteworthy;  she  has  produced  more  than  61  per  cent  of  the 
whole  mass. 

Agriculture  in  Canada. — Consul  Spence  writes  from  Quebec, 
April  3,  1897: 

At  this  early  date,  in  this  high  latitude,  with  3  or  more  feet  of 
snow  remaining,  it  is  impossible  to  fully  comply  with  paragraph  602, 
Consular  Regulations,  1896.  There  will  be  no  reports  issued  of  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  industries  of  this  region  until  about 
June  I.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  hay  crop  this  season  will 
not  be  as  large  as  usual.  There  was  much  cold  and  freezing  weather 
last  fall  and  early  winter  before  the  heavy  snows,  and  the  ground 
was  frozen  to  a  considerable  depth,  which  is  injurious  to  the  roots. 
Early  snows  are  a  great  protection  from  frost  and  insure  an  average 
yield  of  all  kinds  of  grasses.  The  berry  crop  of  this  district  is  gen- 
erally large,  and  the  fruit  yield  small ;  neithercan  be  estimated  at  this 
time.  The  weather  for  the  past  fifteen  days  has  been  very  favorable 
for  sugar  making  and  the  prospects  are  good  now,  and  if  the  cold, 
frosty  nights  and  warm,  sunny  days  continue  a  few  weeks  the  yield 
will  be  a  large  one.  New  sugar  is  offered  on  the  market  to-day  in 
small  lots  at  7  to  8  cents  per  pound. 


American  Railway  Project  in  China.— Under  date  of  March  i, 
1897,  Consul  Child  writes  from  Hankow: 

Messrs.  Rich,  Bash,  and  Butchard,  American  citizens,  left  Han- 
kow this  morning  for  Peking,  traveling  through  the  provinces  of 
Hupeh,  Honan,  Shansi,  and  Chihii,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  a 
route  for  a  railway  from  Hankow  to  Peking  and  of  deciding  the 
practicability  of  bridging  the  Yellow  River.  They  start  well  equipped 
with  a  retinue  of  seventy-five  men  (coolies)  and  expect  to  be  seventy 
days  in  transit.  They  had  an  interview  with  the  viceroy,  who  re- 
ceived them  pleasantly  and  gave  them  much  valuable  information. 
The  Chinese  officials  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of  opening  up 
their  country  by  means  of  railways,  and  are  willing  to  render  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power  in  the  furtherance  of  that  object.  No  one 
conversant  with  the  latent  resources  of  this  country  can  doubt  that 
trunk  lines  of  railway  will  pay  handsome  dividends  when  completed. 
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The  three  cities  of  Hankow,  Hanyang,  and  Wuchang  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  2,000,000  and  it  is  estimated  that  50,000  persons 
arrive  and  depart  from  here  daily,  as  this  is  the  great  central  depot 
for  the  Han  and  Yangtze  valleys.  Thousands  of  junks  lie  along 
the  river  banks  and  the  mouth  of  the  Han  looks  like  a  forest  of 
trees  denuded  of  foliage.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  people  may 
secure  a  permanent  footing  in  China,  as  there  is  a  vast  field  for 
American  enterprise.  Now  that  the  Chinese  are  willing  to  meet  the 
foreigner  half  way,  it  would  be  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  hut  a  question  of  time  when  a  line  of  steamers  will  be 
put  on  the  Yangtze  from  here  to  Chungking  and  a  line  on  the 
Han,  which  is  navigable  for  over  600  miles.  Above  Chungking, 
the  river  is  navigable,  for  small  steamboats,  several  hundred  miles 
through  one  of  the  most  productive  sections  of  China;  in  fact,  the 
heart  of  the  Empire. 


Consular  Reports  Transmitted  to  Other  Departments.— The 
following  reports  from  consular  officers  (originals  or  copies)  were 
transmitted  during  the  month  of  April  to  other  Departments  for  pub- 
lication or  for  other  action  thereon : 


CoMuLr  officer  reporting. 

D.M. 

Subject. 

■*„..„,_..«  ^ 

G.  W.  R«iieTelt,Bn™els. 

Feb.  i7,.8ot 

M.r.  .a,.897 
J«n.  »,i8« 

April  3,.897 

Feb.  I,.  1897 
Feb.  II. .Sot 
Feb.  10,  .Sot 
Not.  .i.iS^e 

Street  sprinkling  with  dis- 
InTectints. 

Departnenl  o(  Agriculture^ 
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Portusruese  Colonies  in  West  Africa. — The  Deutsche  Kolonial- 
zeitung,  Berlin,  March  27,  1897,  contains  a  paper  by  Dr.  Esser,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

Angola  is  of  great  importance  to  Portugal.  During  ihe  recent  financial  crisis, 
the  help  received  from  her  colonies  saved  the  mother  country.  Angola  has  a  num- 
ber of  line  harbors,  such  as  Banana.  Ambriz,  Loanda,  Benguella,  Mossamedes, 
Port  Alexander,  and,  best  of  all,  though  almost  unknown.  Tiger  Bay.  The  south- 
ern part  of  Ihe  province  is  apparently  a  worthless  stretch  of  sand,  but  the  Portuguese 
have  found  treasures  here  in  the  way  of  nitrate  and  guano.  The  beds  of  periodical 
streams  are  also  used  for  raising  crops,  with  good  results.  The  climate,  especially 
on  the  table-lands  of  ihe  inlerior,  is  healthful.  The  roads,  thanks  to  the  work  of 
transponed  convicts,  are  very  good.  Many  of  the  latter  class  have  now  become 
respectable  citizens. 

The  inlerior  is  covered  with  dense  forests.  The  Acaeia  albida,  a  large  tree  with 
a  diameter  of  from  2  to  3  meters,  is  found  in  abundance;  also,  other  trees  of  the 
same  family,  whose  fruits  are  used  for  feeding  callle,  but  whose  wood  is  too  soft 
10  be  of  service.  There  are  numbers  of  blackwood  and  gum-arabic  producing 
trees;  also  the  useful  Dispyros  mtspitiformis,  besides  the  pterocarpus,  whose  wood. 
when  burned,  emits  such  a  perfume  that  its  use  is  the  special  prerogative  of  royalty. 
Sugar  cane  grows  abundantly,  and  there  are  whole  forests  of  coftee  trees.  In  the 
country  behind  Mossamedes,  the  tree  grows  wild.  Portuguese  planters  have  burned 
out  the  orginal  growth  for  many  miles  and  have  proceeded  to  cultivate  coffee. 
Once  planted,  no  further  attention  is  necessary.  Facloriea  have  been  erected,  to 
which  the  natives  bring  the  beans  which  they  cultivate  themselves,  in  the  woods. 
They  receive  a  small  recompense  for  each  pound.  The  coffee  is  not  of  good  quality, 
but  the  profits  are  excellent.  Angola  has  only  one  railroad,  although  five  are  shown 
on  the  map;  this  runs  from  Loanda  to  Ambaca,  a  distance  of  yi-i  kilometers  (200 
miles),     A  short  line  runs  from  Bengueila  to  the  toffee  woods. 

Slavery  is  no  longer  the  custom  of  the  country,  but  the  difference  is  very  slight, 
as  the  laborers  are  entirely  dependent  upon  their  employers.  They  are  paid  at 
most  30  uenlimes  a  day  (i  centime  =  about  one-fifth  of  a  cent),  that  is,  5  or  6  centimes 
in  cash  and  the  remainder  in  clothing  and  food.  The  currency  here  is  also  de- 
preciated to  three-fifths  its  ordinary  value. 

The  principal  industry  of  Port  Alexander  is  the  salting  of  fish.  The  water 
swarms  with  them,  and  although  the  most  primitive  methods  are  used  in  catching 
them,  a  boat  with  four  men  brings  back  regularly  as  the  result  of  a  day's  work  from 
50  to  80  kilogram3(iio  to  175  pounds).  The  coast  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  is 
covered  with  fish,  to  be  dried  and  salted  with  nitrate.  The  odor  on  hot  days  is  un- 
bearable. The  air  is  full  of  birds  and  of  nights  hyenas,  jackals,  leopards,  and  even 
lions  come  10  steal  the  fish.     The  unarmed  fishermen  are  practically  helpless. 

Thirty  kilograms  of  salted  fish  are  worth  4  marks  (about  (1  per  6a  pounds). 
The  export  from  Port  Alexander  in  iBqs  amounted  to  300,000  marks  (^71,400). 
Tiger  Bay  is  even  richer  in  this  respect,  the  hundred  fishermen  who  work  there 
having  caught  750,000  kilograms  (1,653,450  pounds)  during  1895.     Whales  and  an 
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ezcellcni  oyster  bed  have  been  found  in  the  laciei  place.     The  great  drawback  in 
Port  Alexander  is  the  scarcity  of  drinkable  water. 

Elephants,  giraffes,  buffaloes,  and  lebrasare  the  wild  fauna  of  the  country.  The 
natives  raise  goats  and  cattle.  The  Chella  Mountains  have  rich  deposits  of  gold, 
which  are  worked  by  the  negroes,  the  latter,  in  this  locality,  being  intelligent  and 
progressive. 

A  Sugar  Refinery  in  Mozambique.— The  Deutsche  Kolonialzei- 
tung,  Berlin,  March  ao,  1897,  has  the  following  from  a  correspondent 
in  Chinde,  under  date  of  December,  1896: 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  youi  readers  to  know  that  there  is  a  large  sugar  planta- 
tion in  Zambesi  under  Portuguese  management.  It  has  been  established  some  (our 
years,  and  is  equipped  with  the  best  machinery.  It  includes  500  hectares,*  is  pro- 
vided with  canals  and  drains,  and  has  now  a  promising  crop.  In  1S93,  there  was 
a  product  of  600  tons  of  sugar;  in  1B94,  Soo  tons.  The  grasshoppers  caused  a  failure 
of  the  crop  in  1S9;,  but  in  iSg6,  the  hrst  year  in  which  steam  plows  were  used,  1.300 
tons  were  produced  (of  which  300  tons  were  used  in  distilling  rum).  This  is  the 
limit  of  the  capacity  of  the  refinery,  while  the  canes  are  capable  of  yielding  twice 
or  three  times  as  much.  Large  additions  are  now  being  made,  and  are  expected  to 
be  finished  by  the  isi  of  June,  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  establishment  will 
then"  be  able  to  supply  3,500  Ions  of  sugar  and  from  30,000  to  40,000  decaliters  (in 
round  numbers,  300,000  quarts)  of  rum  annually.  The  sugar  finds  a  good  market  in 
Lisbon,  since  it  has  been  exempted  from  half  of  the  customs  duly  on  entering  Portu- 
gal. The  rum  is  sold  on  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Transvaal,  and  since,  according  to 
agreement,  imports  from  Mozambique  are  allowed  to  enter  free  of  duty,  thi;  com- 
pany has  an  advantage  here  also.  The  port  of  Chinde  is  in  direct  communication 
with  the  planution.  and  the  latter  is  sure  to  develop  to  a  remarkable  degree. 


Portuguese  Colonial  Finances. — The  Boletim  da  Sociedade  de 
Geographia,  Lisbon,  No.  6,    says; 

The  commerce  of  our  African  colonies  has  assumed  important  proportions  in 
the  last  few  years.  Its  results  have  been  noticeable  during  the  financial  crisis  which 
has  oppressed  us  since  1890,  the  effects  of  which  have  not  yet  wholly  disappeared. 
The  market  of  Lisbon  was  able  to  maintain  a  certain  standard  and  suffered  from 
no  serious  shocks  on  account  of  the  colonial  commerce.  It  may  be  well,  then,  to 
study  our  African  settlements.     Let  us  begin  with  Cape  Verde. 

The  province  has  not  yet  developed  commercially,  owing  to  the  long,  dry  seasons. 
Less  attention  should  be  given  to  agriculture  and  more  to  the  cultivation  of  trees. 
Si.  Vincenie  is  the  principal  port.  The  must  important  articles  exported  are  coffee, 
Indian  wheat,  and,  most  of  all,  the  castor-oil  plant. 

The  commerce  of  St.  Thom£  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years;  in 
1S94.  the  last  available  statistics,  it  amounted  to  $2,247,480  (at  the  rate  of  i  milreis^ 
ti.08).  The  imports  consisted  to  a  considerable  extent  of  national  products,  and 
the  exports  were  exclusively  to  Lisbon.    Coffee  and  cacao  were  the  principal  exports. 

Angola  is  a  true  Portuguese  colony;  foreign  influences  are  insignificant,  and  its 
commercial  condition  is  encouraging,  having  tripled  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  iS<;3. 
thecommercereached$i3,S2Z,683.  The  railroad  completed  in  1889 
to  this  prosperity. 
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Mozambique  should  give  equally  s^lUfaclory  relurns;  but  the  condition  of  this 
colony  is  unique.  Following  the  practice  so  successful  In  other  countries,  a  colo- 
nial company  has  been  formed.  The  experiment  is  as  yet  in  its  beginning:  with 
perseverance,  lis  results  will  doubtless  be  what  its  promoters  have  hoped.  With 
tariffs  so  reduced  that  the  colony  will  be  able  to  compete  with  Nyassa  and  the  Trans- 
vaal, its  future  is  promising.     Its  commercial  movement  in  1894  was  $6,763,610. 

From  a  financial  and  economical  standpoint.  Portugal  should  study  in  every 
way  how  to  improve  her  colonies.  Several  of  the  latter  are  already  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  be  remunerative.  The  vast  regions,  richly  endowed  by  nature,  can 
furnish  to  the  mother  country  incalculable  elements  of  regeneration  and  political 
influence.  The  receipts  show  encouraging  growth;  the  expenses  have  not  been 
serious,  when  the  work  accomplished  is  considered.  At  present,  Portugal  spends 
for  public  works  in  Africa  more  than  constituted  in  185a  the  entire  expense  of 
(he  colonies.  Our  commerce  with  the  latter  is  an  important  source  of  revenue  lor 
the  metropolis,  and  no  insignificant  element  in  the  Lisbon  market.  When  compared 
with  other  foreign  colonial  enterprises,  our  own  offer  many  points  of  advantage  and 
encouragement.     With  careful  management,  their  prosperity  is  assured. 


Aids  to  Colonial   Development;  Botanical  Gardens.— The 

Journal  des  D^bats.  of  Paris,  March  20,  1897,  has  the  following: 

A  nation  that  desires  to  form  colonies  will  find  that  the  conquering  of  the  ter- 
ritory is  hardly  the  beginning  of  her  task.  The  resources  of  the  country  must 
be  studied  and  appraised:  the  agricultural  and  geological  map  of  the  land  must  be 
prepared;  (he  soil  must  be  analyzed,  native  plants  catalogued,  foreign  ones  intro- 
duced, the  best  selected,  and,  finally,  methods  adopted  to  in  every  way  advise  and 
assist  the  colonists. 

The  botanical  gardens  of  our  colonies  were  formerly  rich  in  plants  and  cuttings, 
which  were  generously  distributed.  Unfortunately,  the  same  can  not  be  said  to-day, 
and  our  rivals  {England  and  Holland)  could  leach  us  useful  lessons.  The  Dutch 
have  organized  at  Buitenzorg.  Java,  a  first-class  establishment,  where  plants  are 
cultivated  whose  products  can  be  Used  in  the  industries,  such  as  rubber  and  cam- 
phor trees,  bindweed,  gum  plants,  etc.  These  are  introduced  into  the  neighboring 
Dutch  colonies.  Laboratories  have  been  established,  pamphlets  are  published, 
and  photographs  prepared  to  advertise  the  useful  plants  of  (he  colonies  and  their 

The  English  have  accomplished  still  more.  The  large  botanical  garden  Kew. 
known  all  over  the  world,  is  in  correspondence  with  eighty  similar  establishments 
in  English  possessions — India,  Guinea.  Canada,  Ceylon,  etc.  From  each,  Kew  re- 
ceives plants,  seeds,  etc.,  which  arc  cultivated  with  great  care,  not  only  in  samples, 
but  in  sufficient  number  to  be  sent  later  to  other  colonies.  The  Germans,  at  Berlin, 
and  the  Belgians,  at  Jembloux.  have  similar  institutions. 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  I0  transport  plants,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
n'lihing  more  useful.  The  majority  of  industrial  productions  which  constitute 
to-day  the  wealth  of  colonies  are  imported.  Is  coffee  cultivated  only  in  its  cradle, 
Arabia  ?  Has  not  the  cacao  tree,  first  found  in  Mexico,  been  carried  (o  Java,  and 
the  vanilla  tree,  of  (he  same  place,  to  Reunion?  The  advantage  of  (ranspordng 
jute,  now  the  monopoly  of  India,  rubber,  quinine,  gum,  and  clove-producing  trees, 
as  well  as  ornamental  plants,  to  climates  where  the  conditions  would  be  favorable, 
is  obvious.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  very  few  seeds  retain  their  germ i native 
quality  long  enough  to  permit  a  change  of  locality,  especially  when  the  voyage  is 
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of  some  duraiion,  /or  instance,  from  Indo-Cbina  to  the  Antilles  or  the  Kongo.  The 
planls  Lhemselves  are  loo  delicate  to  be  transported.  A  botanical  garden  that  can 
receive  them  and  allow  them  to  recuperate,  as  it  were,  from  Ihe  voyage,  before  con- 
tinuing to  their  destination,  is  indispensable  lo  scientilic  agricultural  development 
of  Ihe  colonies, 

A  German  Colonial  Museum. — The  Revue  du  Commerce  Ex- 
t^rieur,  Paris,  March  zo,  1897,  says: 

The  German  Colonial  Museum,  which  was  planned  as  a  consequence  of  the 
exposition  opened  last  year  in  the  park  of  Treplow,  seems  about  to  become  a  re- 
ality. The  committee  which  had  the  project  in  charge  is  occupied  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  company  with  a  capital  of  250,000  marks  Osg,;oo),  with  shares  of  500 
marks  each.  A  circular  has  been  issued  to  subscribers,  giving  the  objects  of  the 
museum,  as  follows^ 

"Exposition  of  the  products  of  the  colonies,  representing  imports  and  exports; 
publication  of  all  commercial  information  in  regard  10  the  colonies;  representation 
of  life  in  the  colonies  for  the  white  settlers  as  well  as  for  the  natives,  which  will  be 
given  in  the  form  of  models  of  arms  and  instruments,  pictures  of  Ihe  principal 
centers  of  commerce  and  production,  sections  of  buildings  and  plantations,  etc; 
lectures  on  colonial  questions,  hygiene,  statistics,  geography,  history,  etc." 

The  museum  is  expected  to  be  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  to  accomplish 
valuable  results. 


Commerce  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.— The  Revue  du  Com- 
merce Ext6rieur,  Paris,  March  lo,  1897,  has  the  following  from  a 
correspondent  in  Batavia,  Java: 

The  commercial  movement  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  1895  amounted  to  ^5,- 
035.447  in  imports  and  $90,485, 399  in  exports.  In  1S94,  the  imports  were  to  the 
value  of  (70,43;, 533  and  exports  $80,435,502.  The  imports  for  1S94  and  1S95,  by 
given  as  follows: 


Counirlei.  lim-  '^i- 


116,69, 

.3,.^ 

^ 

Commerce  of  Greece  in  1896.— Renter's  Finanz  Chronik,  Lon- 
don, March  27,  1897,  says: 

The  imports  of  Greece  during  the  year  tS^G.  in  special  commerce,  amounted  lo 
113,604,615  drachmas,*  against   tO9,6i0,!O3   drachmas  in   1895;  the  exports  were 
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It  of  37,860,431  drachmas,  an  increase  of  1,704,169  dracbtnas  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  conditions  of  trade  showed  lillle  change  during  1S96.  For 
years,  (he  imports  have  exceeded  the  exports  by  some  40,000,000  drachmas;  the  in- 
crease of  nearly  4.000,000  drachmas  in  Ihe  former  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Olympian 
Karnes,  which  look  place  in  the  spring,  and  will  probably  not  be  repeated.  The 
exports  bavc  remained  almost  stationary,  a  natural  result  of  the  unprogressive  spirit 
apparent  in  Grecian  industry  and  of  the  lack  of  Government  aid.  The  principal 
import  consisted  of  cereals,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  an  annual  increase 
in  this  class,  since  the  plains  of  Thessaly.  with  intelligent  cultivation,  would  yield 
enough  to  supply  the  entire  Kingdom.  The  lack  of  capital,  the  low  rale  of  wages, 
the  opposition  10  innovations,  the  absence  of  railway  facilities,  make  changes  in 
unlikely.     The  following  lable  gives  the  imports  and  exports 


by  a 


Woods 

Drags  and  chen 
Fbh  product*,... 


i,j8.,o>o 
i,6S8.sS8 


The   unfortunate 


has  not  improved;  indeed,  through  t 
rendered  the  import  of  this  article  pr 

to  the  preparation  of  olive  oil.     Grecia: 


1   of   the   currant  market,  owing  to  overprodut 


nd  Rui 

ctically  impossible.  It  would  be  better  if 
(ion  of  olive  trees  in  Grc'ce,  and  especially 
wines  are  gradually  winning  a  place  in  the 
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Iron  Industry  in  England,  Germany,  and  America. — Reuters 
Finanz  Chronik,  London,  March  27,  1897,  says: 

In  sp[te  of  the  sharp  cotnpelition  on  Ihc  part  ol  Germany  and  America,  Englanu 
held  the  lead  in  the  iron  industry  during  the  past  year.  The  production  in  iB9b 
amounled  to  8,750,000  ions,  or  more  than  that  of  any  previous  year  The  nearest 
was  in  1883.  with  a  production  of  8,495,800  tons,  and  after  that  1869.  with  8,335,000 
tons.  Since  the  production  has  increased  only  354,000  tons  within  thirteen  years. 
il  is  obvious  that  progress  is  seriously  retarded.  Only  the  development  of  British 
colonies,  and  especially  the  expansion  of  British  interests  in  South  Africa  have 
made  tl  possible  for  the  English  iron  industry  to  hold  its  own  against  foreign  com- 
petition. The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  pig  iron  of  the  three  countries 
lor  the  last  five  years: 

Countries,  1891.       j       iS^j.  iBcm,  iS^j.  i8fl6. 


The  last  year  was  very  unfavorable  to  (he  United  States,  owing  to  (he-  poliliu 
The  steady  and  sure  growth  of  the  German  production  is  noticeable. 


Commerce  of  Paragruay. — The  Bollettino  del  Ministero  degli 
AfFari  Esteri,  Rome,  October,  1896,  gives  the  following  in  a  consular 
report  from  Paraguay : 

The  exports  for  1894  amounted  lo  9.039,574.30  lire  ($1,744,637.83);  the  imports 
exceeded  the  exports  by  2,071,439.50  lire,  which  would  make  the  total  imports 
amount  to  $2,144,415.  The  imports  in  1895  were  12,300,250  lire  ($2,373,948).  The 
exports  for  1895  are  not  given.  The  principal  export  is  ycrba  mate  {Paraguay  tea); 
in  1894,  it  was  exported  to  the  value  of  5.339.178  lire  ($1,030,0^0).  This  product  is 
as  important  in  Paraguay  (and  also  in  Braiil.  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  the  Argen- 
tine  Republic)  as  beer  in  Germany  or  wine  in  France.  Efforts  are  lieing  made  lo 
export  it;  il  has  already  been  introduced  in  England,  where  it  is  valued  as  a  tonic. 
Horses  and  cattle  are  raised,  and  tobacco  is  widely  cullivaled,  although  the  indus- 
trial appliances  are  crude.  There  is  an  increasing  export  of  line  woods  and  orna- 
mental plants.  Paraguay  is  well  adapted  10  the  cultivation  of  oranges.  They  grow 
in  great  abundance,  and  the  fruit  is  excellent.  They  have  almost  no  value  in  the 
market,  on  account  of  the  large  production;  for  a  couple  of  cents,  one  can  buy  a 


The  Flora  of  Paragruay.— The  Revista  Mensual,  Asuncion, 
December  15,  1896,  has  the  following: 

The  vegetation  of  Paraguay  has  a  distinctive  character.  In  other  parts  of  South 
America,  European  plants  can  be  made  to  flourish;  here  it  is  almost  impossible  lo 
■cultivate  ihem.     But  Paraguay  needs  no  foreign  growth;  her  own  trees  and  plants 
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exist  everywhere  in  such  abundance  that  the  introduction  of  others  would  be  super- 
fluous. The  country  has  oi-er  tno  thousand  varieties  of  vascular  plants  alone. 
The  classes  most  commonly  found  art;  the  gramineous,  the  leguminous,  and  the 
pulfc-producing:  the  latter  are  especially  found  in  the  dense  forests  to  the  east  of 
Villa  Rica.  Palms  of  all  species  abound.  The  ubie-lands  which  divide  the  Para- 
guay and  Parani  rivers,  at  their  altitude  of  ajo  or  300  meters,  have  an  entirely 
different  flora  from  that  in  the  environs  of  Asuncion.  Almost  none  of  the  plants  of 
Paraguay  exist  in  the  Old  World.  There  are  great  stretches  of  forest,  composed 
of  varied  classes  of  trees;  the  mimosa,  the  cisalpine,  and  the  gum-producing  are  the 
principal  ones.  Ebony  and  other  fine  woods  are  not  lacking.  Coniferous  trees 
•re  noticeable  for  their  absence.  The  vines  are  so  numerous  and  thick  that  they 
obstruct  the  way  effectually. 


Mexican  Commerce  in  November,  1896. — The  Estadistica  Fis 
cal,  Mexico,  No.  145,  1897,  gives  the  following  figures: 

Importi  and  rxperls  for  Xovember,  J$g6.  compared  -with  Xovfmbfr,  jSgj,  arrording  I. 
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Italian  Commerce  in  1896  and  in  January,  1897.— The  Sta- 
tistica  del  Commercio  Speciale,  Rome,  1897,  gives  the  following 
figures  relative  to  imports  and  exports  during  the  year  1896: 
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The  same  official  publication  says  that  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, 1897,  the  imports  amounted  to  75,720,034  lire  ($14,613,966),  as 
against  88,265,868  lire  ($17,037,422)  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  The  exports  were  74,405,272  lire  ($14,360,217),  against 
68,700,635  lire  ($14,259,159)  for  January,  1896. 


French  Commerce  for  January  and  February,  1S97. — The 
following  figures,  showing  the  corresponding  periods  of  1896  and 
1897  (given  here  in  United  States  currency),  are  taken  from  the  Ex- 
portateur,  Paris,  March  18,  1897: 


AlimHitary  n» 
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Savings  Banks  in  France. — The  Journal  des  D6bats,  Paris, 
March  19,  1897,  gives  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  in 
regard  to  the  operations  of  savings  banks  for  the  year  1895.  On  the 
3rst  of  December  of  that  year,  the  number  of  banks  that  remained 
authorized  was  544;  457  were  under  municipal  control,  and  there 
were  13  branches  founded  by  nine  banks  during  the  year,  making  a 
total  of  1,107.  There  were  6,286,556  accounts,  and  the  balance  to 
the  credit  of  depositors  was  $655,323,815.73.  The  544  active  banks 
had  on  deposit  on  the  1st  of  January,  1895,  35,824  receipts,  repre- 
senting $334,052,31  revenue  belonging  to  34,824  depositors.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  the  banks  bought  to  the  amount  of  $141,840.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  number  of  banks  has  not  increased  over  1894.      The 
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deposits  have  increased   169,609  in  number,   but  the  receipts  have 
diminished  nearly  $3,000,000, 


Commerce   of  Crete. — The  Exportateur,  Paris,  March  18,  1897, 
says  a  correspondent  writes  from  Candia: 


It  of  the  island  amounted  in  1696  to  367,000,000  pias- 
ters," of  which  130,000,000  piasters  was  in  imports  and  147.000.000  piasters  in 
exports.  Olive  oil  has  been  exported  to  the  value  of  So.ooo.ooo  piasters;  soap, 
10,000,000  piasters;  carob  beans.  10,000,000  piasters;  wine,  S, 000,000  piasters; 
grapes.  1.500.000  piasters  ;  lemons  and  oranges.  1.500,000  piasters  ;  almonds,  1,000,- 
000  piasters  ;  sLins,  4,000,000  piasters  ;  sponges,  200,000  piasters ;  cereals,  20,000.000 
piasters;  cheese,  1,000,000  piasters. 

German  Commerce  in  1896. — The  monthly  Government  publi- 
cation, AuswSrtigen  Handel,  Berlin,  December,  1896,  has  the  follow- 
ing figures: 

During  the  year  1896,  the  value  o(  German  imports  was  4.323,976,000  marks 
($1,013,106,388),  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  some  300.000,000  marks; 
the  exports  amounted  to  3,403.796,000  marks  ($810,103,448),  an  increase  over  1S9S 
of,  in  round  numbers,  200.000,000  marks.  The  principal  articles  imported  were: 
Cotton  and  cotton  goods,  $69,995,563;  drugs  and  dyes,  $58,036,780;  earthenware, 
porcelain,  and  precious  metals,  $95,891,772;  grain  and  other  agricultural  products, 
$173,411,738;  wood  and  articles  thereof.  $57,958,734;  groceries,  wines,  etc.,  $148.- 
811,636;  wool  and  woolen  goods,  $96,379,103. 

The  February  number  of  the  same  publication  gives  statistics 
which  show  thai  the  imports  for  the  first  two  months  of  this  year 
exceeded  those  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1896  by  some  600,000 
tons;  the  exports  foi  ,'anuary  and  February,  1897,  were  nearly  40,- 
000  tons  less  than  in  the  hrst  two  months  of  last  year.  The  total 
imports  for  January  and  February,  i?07,  were  5,445,456  tons;  the 
exports  amounted  to  4,189,471  tons. 


Condition  of  Tunis  in  1896. — The  Journal  des  D^bats,  Paris, 
February  20,  1897,  has  the  following  communication; 

During  the  last  ten  years,  134.000,000  francs  ($25,862,000)  have  been  spent  in 
Tunis  in  public  works,  34.000,000  francs  (§6, 562.000)  on  ports,  1,500,000  francs 
($279,500)  on  light-housts  and  buoys,  65,000,000  francs  (§13,545,000)  on  railways, 
13,000.000  francs  ($2,316,000)  on  roads,  10,500,000  francs ($3,026,500) on  public  build- 
ings, 2,500,000  francs  ($483,500)  on  sewers.  1,300,000  francs  ($250,900)  on  aqueducts, 
etc.  Roads  10  the  extent  of  1,70a  kilometers  (1,061.29  miles)  have  been  constructed, 
and  499  kilometers  (303.46  miles)  of  railway.  Of  the  latter,  315  kilometers  are  of 
ordinary  gauge  and  184  kilometers  narrow  gauge.  The  agricultural  prospects  of  the 
country  art  promising;  500,000  hectares  (in  round  numbers,  1,200,000  acres)  of  land 
arc  in  the  hands  of  the  European  population. 
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VALUES  OF   FOREIGN  COINS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  valuation  of  foreign  coins,  as 
given  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  and  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  compliance  with  the  first  section  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1873,  viz :  "  That  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  money  of  account  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  that  of 
the  pure  metal  of  such  coin  of  standard  value,  "and  that  "the  value  of 
the  standard  coins  in  circulation  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world 
shall  be  estimated  annually  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  be  pro- 
claimed on  the  ist  day  of  January  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. " 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  law,  annual  state- 
ments were  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  beginning  with  that 
issued  on  January  1,  1874,  and  ending  with  that  issued  on  January 
I,  1890.  Since  that  date,  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  October  1, 
1890,  these  valuation  statements  have  been  issued  quarterly,  begin- 
ning with  the  statement  issued  on  January  1,  1891. 

These  estimates  "are  to  be  taken  (by  customs  ofhcers)  in  com- 
puting the  value  of  all  foreign  merchandise  made  out  in  any  of  said 
currencies,  imported  into  the  United  States." 

The  following  statements,  running  from  January  i,  1874,  to  April 
I,  1897,  have  been  prepared  to  assist  in  computing  the  proper  values 
in  American  money  of  the  trade,  prices,  values,  wages,  etc.,  of  and  in 
foreign  countries,  as  given  in  consular  and  other  reports.  The  series 
of  years  are  given  so  that  computations  may  be  made  for  each  year  in 
the  proper  money  values  of  such  year.  In  hurried  computations,  the 
reductions  of  foreign  currencies  into  American  currency,  no  matter  for 
how  many  years,  are  too  often  made  on  the  bases  of  latest  valuations. 
When  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  ruble  of  Russia,  for  instance, 
has  fluctuated  from  77. 17  cents  in  1874  to  37.4  cents  in  April,  1897, 
such  computations  are  wholly  misleading.  All  computations  of  values, 
trade,  wages,  prices,  etc.,  of  and  in  the  " fjuctuating-currency  coun- 
tries" should  be  made  in  the  values  of  their  currencies  in  each  year 
up  to  and  including  1890,  and  in  the  quarterly  valuations  thereafter. 

To  meet  typographical  requirements,  the  quotations  for  the  years 
1876,  1877,  1879,  1881,  and  1882  are  omitted,  these  years  being  se- 
lected as  showing  the  least  fluctuations  when  compared  with  years 
immediately  preceding  and  following. 

To  save  unnecessary  repetition,  the  estimates  of  valuations  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz,  (A)  countries  with  fixed  currencies, 
(B)  countries  with  fluctuating  currencies,  and  (C)  quarterly  valua- 
tions of  fluctuating  currencies.  /    oook 
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tas. 

Gold  and  rilver. 

S    ed        ndN 

J. 

Gold  and  ailver. 

frana;i5TT^S^na      '" 
Gold-^so,  .00,  «D,  and  SOD 

Gold  -s,  ID.  ».  so.  and  loD  boli- 
vars;  ^1ver-s  bolivars. 

ey 

•IoiBj4andiejs 

.he  gold 

sundard  prev 

iled  in  Ihe  Argentine  Republic. 

Its  currency  d 

lesnot 

rn  the  double  standardprevalLn 

a  Gied  value 

tOnrefere 

tie  ubie 

of  "(luctuatinK 

currencies."  it  will  be  seen  (ha 

Austria  had  th 

silver 

ncludiog 

dcd  July  ..  .»»..    The  next  qua. 

er  (October  i)  inaugu- 

rated  the  gold  nand 

rdtsee 

{TheNeth 

florin,. 

1  will  be  teen 

0  the  "auctuaUog  "  uble,  becJ 

ne  filed  ia  val 

l.(,o.. 

cents)  hi  iBSo. 
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VALUES   OF    FOREIGN    COINS. 
Ceuntriet  vrith  JiuduaHng  currtnciis,  i^4-i8qo. 


Sundard. 

— 

Value 

.,„„ 

ol  the  United  States  gol 
on  January - 

d.,U, 

1874. 

.87s. 

lg78- 

.88. 

1883. 

1884. 

Austria-HungaiT*. 

SU 

Fl  ri 

I°.4r.6 

.1)6.5 
.96.J 

.9fi,S 
■96.S 

l°.45,3 
.96.5 

,91.8 

I°.4..3 
.83.6 

.83.6 

I=.40.I 
.81,. 

•"■as-s 

after. 

p™ 

.96.5        .83.6 

.81.1 

Bgmt. 

GoW 

Rupee- 

V- ] 

4.97.4 

4.97.4 

.3«.S 

-43.6 

r.;:::::::( 

J-I— { 

.B7.6 
.88,1 

...M.7f      -99." 

.v>,%  \    .38.S 

-3<.S 

-90.9 

-83,6 
■74.» 

■87.S 

Gold    and 
Silver. 

Florin.. 

.65 
■  73.3 

n   f 

-S4.S 

lrf..lenL 

n  tenia 

Value 

of  tbe  United  Stales  gold 

on  Janury  1— 

dollar 

.SSs. 

18S6. 

.8S7. 

I0.34.S 
.69,9 

.69.9 
.69,9 
-69.9 

.69,9 
.63 

1889. 

i89.>. 

An«ri.-HunK>rT', 
Bolirti 

Sil 

Florin 

Dollar  until 

£,KS 

■79.5 

^.37,. 

^-3S.9 

»>-4> 

■8S 

■85 

.ss 

-8s 

'^'■■- 

■79.5 

,:? 

■34.6 
■99-7 
.78.4 

.58!i 
.6S.6 

3^.3 

Pound     <>oo 
piasters). 

Silver 

-4».4 

Gold ( 

Sliver f 

»"-"- \ 

.8s,8 
.63,6 

.81 

.60!. 

■67.7 

■"■' 

.76,7 

pia«en. 
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VALUES   OF    FOREIGN    COINS. 
C. — Qtmrltrfy  valuations  af  /luelualing  curren 


CounlriH. 

~ 

■a**. 

■»9S- 

Jan.  ,. 

April, 

July,. 

Ocl.  I. 

j«^i. 

April, 

July.. 

Oct,,. 

Central  Amn-- 
ica. 

Chliu*..- 

aiver  pew. 

Shinglul  uti. 
Haikwan  uel.. 

|.>.5-.6 
.51.6 

■B4.9 

.6«,6 
■76.S 

»».4S.7 
.67,6 

.76.3 

.46,4 
.46.4 

I>.45.i 

.6j.3 

■4S,S 
-49.  ■ 

l°-44.. 
.6S.' 

■«,3 

.4B.6 

.J«.l 

,4«.6 
,48,6 

.sM 

.08.9 
.48.6 
-38.9 
.43.8 

t°.48.6 
.48.6 

Chefoo  ueL 

Silver  peso...... 

Ao.. 

.S'.6 
.S6 

.46.5 
.f6.s 

''Z 

.,8,6 

E™.d" 

!°^^^ 

aivetdolUr.... 

.S».4 

Silver  •ol 

SiUti  ruble 

SlInrmahlHib. 

■  *6!s 

.46,S 

.jcie 

.46.4 

'3«!4 

-39.8 

■38,9 

po 

Cm. 

Monewryunll. 

a.fi. 

1S97. 

Jan... 

April  I 

July., 

Oct.  1. 

Jan... 

April.. 

Bol-  It. 

Silver  bolivUno. 

>>.49.3 
.49,3 

»».49,7 

(°-49 

■  n 

.7S.S 

.79!* 

.7«.« 

■76!7 
.7«.S 

.7* 
.70.8 

.oai? 

I».46.B 

.46,S 

Amoyu 
Canton 
Cheloo 
Chinkia 
Fuchau 
Halm™ 

K  tael,. 

■  rs... 

.76.3 

■7«.9 

■J"  .4 

uel,... 

,Bo.a 

.8„> 

.8..9 

^70.S 

Niucbw 
Sbangfaa 

llaeL... 

.j.,s 

■  ?».9 

■73,5 

.69,. 
.«9,9 
.7«.I 

.46.8 

.46,8 

Takaou 
Tienuin 

uel 

,76.fl 
■"9 

i: 

.78 

Silver  yen. 

.0S.6 
.46.8 



Silver  s« 

It  Shanghai  tael  tbat  ui 


t Gold  lathe 
or  the  gold  yen 

IThe  gold  n.ble  Is  valued  at 
currency,  and  lu  depredation  li 


to  be  paid,  and  Ibe  other  the  market  tael."    The  "  British  dollar"  has  the 
.luican  dollar  In  Hongkong,  the  Straits  Settlemrnls,  and  Labuan, 
sundard  in  Japan,  but  silver  Is  practically  Ibe  lUndard.    The  Bied  value 
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FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  following  table  embraces  only  such  weights  and  measures  as 
are  given  from  time  to  time  in  Consular  Reports  and  in  Commer- 
cial Relations: 


Fortign  mcights 

i«rf  measurts,  wtlh  Amtrican  eq« 

valenli. 

When 

used. 

Amnican  equiialenu. 

Poruinl 

7.6^  boihcl.. 

.SpoundiL 
..0..  pounds 

,: 

3..J8  poundiL 

ij. 366,  pounds. 
31.3a  pounds. 
1J.36  pounds. 

3i  lnch«. 

I. »  pounds. 
lo.oflj  gallons. 
.>.4g.llor^ 
.00  pounds. 
36... >  pounds. 
Sji  grains. 

A^cntlM  Rcpub 

Bolt  (wine).. 

Sl»l«~ 

M-Bsllons. 
5.,(t.llon^ 

S>g  pounds, 
soo  pounds. 
>.3P™'>d»- 
S7;  pounds. 

.7S  pounds. 
..3mM('W)  pounds, 
.ias  pounds. 

Dtmnackand  Noi 

93.7ponnds. 

■  ■».>,  pounds. 

14  Inches. 
3.0,8  pounds. 

Do 

FOREIGN    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES. 


Foreign  wights  and  measures,  vHIk  Am: 


It  equixmUnts — Continued. 

Tican  ettuinlcnu. 


Uruguay  (single). 


8.07J  square  (eeL 
Nearly  i  acna. 


o.6„j,6D.ilI. 
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FOREIGN    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES. 


Foreign  mtighls  and  m 

asurcs.  toilA  American  eguivaienlt—Canl'iniiei. 

Where  used. 

AmeH«n«,ui„,en,s. 

UaA 

E     luid(ti    berV 

Sq     r.               b-     f     I 

unhewo^jD  cubic  feet: 

«,j»7  pound. 
<,f  pound>. 

4.<W  miles, 
4.61  miles. 

o.6jaCTe, 

>.B4  pounds. 

S^::::::z::::"z::::.-::-..::: 

IS  pint*. 
..K  Inches. 

133>4  pounds. 

140  pounds. 
0.9479  foot. 

"■■^' - " 

Pik.!!!::::::::^:::::::::::::::::::; 

36.,.,  pounds 
T.,«  pounds. 
8.331  bushels. 
3«  bushels. 

.01.61  pounds. 
IJ3.3  pounds. 
„.  pounds. 

Do— _ 

CuUle,  Cbik,  M«ka,  »MI  Pen)..- 

iij  pounds. 

SK  pounds. 

3.6  (eel. 

<6s  cubic  f«t. 

u™«u»y- — 

T     L. 

specks. 

,0  cubic  feet. 

3.W7SJ  bushels. 
1,36  acres. 

Centml  America 

FOREIGN    WEIGHTS   AND    MEASURES. 
Foreign  weights  and  meaium,  wili  Americaii  tquivalenii — Continued. 


omlnatioiu. 

Where 

ined. 

Amerioiii  rqulvalenu. 

p 

jj.3fi,  incbn. 
33.38*  Inchn. 

Sjinchet. 

..707  gallons. 

0.663  ■>>i1<- 

Milligram  (jiAni  gfam)  equals  0.0154  grain. 
CenLigraiA  (^  gram)  equals  0.1543  grain. 
Decigram  {A  gram)  equals  1.543*  grains. 
Gram  equals  15.432  grains. 
Decagram  (10  grams)  equals  0.35*7  ounce. 
Hectogram  (100  grams)  equals  3.S374  ounces. 
Kilogram  (1,000  grams)  equals  2.2046  pounds. 
Myriagram  (10,000  grams)  equals  32.046  pounds. 
Quintal  (100,000  grams)  equals  220.46  pounds. 
Miilier  ot  (onnea — (on  (1,000,000  grams)  equals  a,; 


Metric  dry 

Milliliter  (^i^  liter)  equals  0.061  cubic  inch. 
Centiliter  t]-^  liter)  equals  0.6102  cubic  inch. 
Deciliter  (^  liter)  equals  6.1022  cubic  inches- 
Liter  equals  0.908  quart. 
Decaliter  (10  liters)  equals  9.08  quarts. 
Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  2.S3S  bushels. 
Kiloliter  (i,(xx>  liters)  equals  1.308  cubic  yards. 

.  Metric  liquid  meas 

Milliliter  (n^  liter)  equals  o.ojSS  fluid  ounce. 

Centiliter  (t^,  liter)  equals  0.33S  fluid  ounce. 

Deciliter  iX  liter)  equals  0.845  g'H. 

Liter  equals  1.0567  quarts. 

Decaliter  (to  liters)  equals  2.6418  gallons. 

Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  26.418  gallons. 

Kiloliter  (1,000  liters)  equals  264. lE  gallons. 

Metric 


Millimeter  (i-jftnr  meter)  equals  0.0394  inch. 
Centimeter  (.J,  meter)  equals  0.3937  inch. 
Decimeter  (/,  meter)  equals  3.937  inches. 
Meter  equals  39.37  inches. 
Decameter  (10  meters)  equals  393.7  inches. 
Hectometer  (100  meters)  equals  32S  feet  i  inch. 
Kilometer  (iK>oo  meters)  equals  0.62137  n  "'  ' 
Myria meter  (10,000  meters)  equals  6,2137 


(3,260  feet  10  inches). 


Met, 


ur/ac. 


Ccntare  (i  square  meter)  equals  1,550  square  inche 

Are  (100  square  meters)  equals  Il9.6square  yards, 
'■ctare  (10,000  square  meters)  equals  2.471  acres. 
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CONSULAR    RKPORXS. 


COMU£RCE.  MANUFACTURES,  ETC. 


JUNE,  1897. 


CUSTOMS   TARIFF   OF   RUSSIA. 

For  the  information  of  our  manufacturers  and  exporters,  I  give 
the  duties  imposed  by  Russia  upon  some  of  the  principal  articles  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  this  country.  The  custom-houses 
in  Russia  are  classiRed,  according  to  the  powers  conferred  on  them 
relative  to  the  importation  of  goods  and  the  collection  of  duties,  as 
follows:  Principal  customs  warehouses;  custom-houses  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  classes  ;  toll  houses  ;  and  posts  situated  on  frontier 
passes.  The  principal  customs  warehouses  are  authorized  to  sanc- 
tion the  entry  of  a))  kinds  of  foreign  goods  (except  those  prohibited), 
for  clearance  or  for  shipment  in  transit.  Goods  may  be  stored  in 
customs  warehouses  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years  before 
the  payment  of  the  duties  thereon  or  before  their  reshipment  to  a 
foreign  country.  Principal  customs  warehouses  are  established  at 
Batum,  Irkoutsk,  Kharkov,  Libau,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Revel,  Riga, 
St.  Petersburg,  Taganrog,  Tiflis,  and  Warsaw.  In  the  custom-houses 
of  the  first  class,  the  import  duties  must  be  paid  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  goods.  Import  duties  on  foreign  goods 
which  are  allowed  to  be  cleared  by  custom-houses  of  the  second  class 
must  be  paid  within  two  months  from  the  date  of  entry.  Those 
goods  referred  to  are  tea,  wine,  alcoholic  beverages,  sugar  (raw  and 
crushed,  in  loaves  and  lumps),  colors,  pharmaceutical  products,  arti- 
cles of  gold  and  silver  (which  must  be  stamped  at  the  assayer's  ofifice), 
smoking  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars.  The  custom-houses  of  the  third 
class  have  the  same  powers  as  those  of  the  second,  except  as  regards 
the  importation  of  machines  other  than  agricultural.      The  import 
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CUSTOMS   TARIFF    OF    RUSSIA. 


duties  in  these  custom-houses  must  be  paid  within  a  month.  Toll 
houses  can  clear  only  goods  exempt  from  duty,  with  the  exception 
of  machines  and  apparatus,  cereals  and  flour,  and  wines  proceed- 
ing from  Austria- Hungary.  Customs  posts  situated  on  frontier 
passes  are  not  open  for  the  importation  of  foreign  goods.  All 
duties  are  collected  in  gold.  One  gold  ruble  has  too  copecks,  and 
equals  77.2  cents  (United  States). 

The  following  is  a  table  of  customs  duties: 


Ogan,  rolled  (rom  leaf,  and  cigareitn.... 
Fruli  and  berries  (fresh,  sailed,  sieeped,  eic. 

those  specially  menlloned). 
Meat  (ulted,  Mnoked.  or  dried,  and  sausages] 
(All  comeaiibles  manufactured  fropi  (be  me 


Hides,  dressed : 

(1)  Small- tanned,  uwed.  curried,  or  saturate! 
chsmois  leather,  calfskins.  Rsfaskins  and 
phibioua  animals,  and  small  unned  thon 


Note.— Leather  or  skins  at  all  kinds,  cutout  for  ba 
shoes  or  small  wares. 
(1)  Boots  and  shoes  for  women,  of  kid.  finished  or  not.,,, 

(j)  Gloves  of  any  kind  of  leather 

Nors.— Gloves  cu 
nibles  ((1.058)  p. 
(1)  Harness,  with  accessories;  saddlers'  work;  riding  nblps    . 

(5)  Vali 


a.  pay  duty  at 


t ;  straps  tor  ] 


c,<_..,U00gl>. 


CUSTOMS   TARIFF    OF    RUSSIA. 
Tabit  efeuslamt  diliei — Conlinucd. 


Kinds  o[  goods. 


(a)  Imported  by  M 

(*)  Imporlfil  over 
i)  Manganese,  lilicium.  a 


below ;  pigs,  puddled  bl 
In  powder, 
iron  raiLs.  perfnn 


inch 


loNo.  Js,lnclu^ve(Birmlnghara 
41  of  all  Undsof  a  width  or  height  exceeding  i8 


(T.  TT  Iron,  beams,  and  Z  Iron,  figured  iron,  wi 
cepiion  of  angle  icon  entering  In  section  i  of  th 
number);  hoop  Iron  of  a  width  ordlaraeterofr 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  an  Inch,  [ncluaive. 
(4)  Sheet  iron  above  No.  as 


{.) 


(3)s; 


1  of  all  kl 


.ofJn. 


leecding  18  inches  in  width;  horaeahoe  steel  of  a! 
lands  of  a  width  or  height  exceeding  iB  inches  and  of  i 

beams,  and  Z  steel,  figured  steel,  with  the  exception  o 
the  angle  steel  entering  in  section  i);  hoop  steel  of  i 
width  or  diameter  of  more  than  one-fourth  10  ane-hal 
ofan  inch,  inclusive. 
U)  Sheet  steel  above  No,  i;- 


1)  In  pigs  and  scrap;   litharge, 


<.)  Cas. 
(!)  Ve* 
(j)  Casi 


fares,  filed,  polished,  lumed,  painted,  bronied, 
varnished,  enameled  (except  vessels),  coaled 
e  or  other  common  metals,  even  combined  with 


worked,  if  the  latter  weigh  more  than  5  fun 
worked  anicles  of  malleable  cast  iron  wei 
(unts  or  less  each  pay  duty  of  2.7oniblc!.((i.c 

lufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  forged,  stamped,  or  c 
ed.  or  filed  on  (he  sides  and  edges  only,  but  not  01 
fought,  except  those  specially  mentioned;  forged  nail 

ises.  bridges,  inpcs.  as  well  as  all  articles  of  sheet  iron 
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CUSTOMS    TARIFF   OF    RUSSIA. 
Tabic  of  cuslems  duties — Continued. 


Manufaclum  of  irw 
turned,  poliihed.  n 
or  nai  with  wood,  <: 


pi  tliose  oi  bran;  also  won 


inch  up  to  No.  J5,  IncluslTC  (Blnninffham  ^u^e). 

<«)  Exceeding  No.  ij  and  up  to  No.  19,  inclusive. 

(<■)  Finer  than  No.  19. 

0  Of  copper  or  allays  of  copper,  or  o(  all  Idodi  of  alloys  of 
common  metals— 
(rt)  Of  s  thickness  ordiameter  of  fnun  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
up  to  Ko.  9j,  incluilve:  telegraph  wires  ol  all  kinds, 

(*)  Eiceeding  No.  aj  up  Eo  No.  19,  inchHive. 

<.)  Finer  than  No.  29. 

Note. —Wire  coaled  with  tin,  ilnc,  or  other  common 
melala  pays  duty  according  to  the  corresponding  sec- 


(d)  Of  all  kinds,  eicepl  those  specially  nenllanei 

m  Fillets  of  cards  and  cards  of  all  kinds. 

1)  Of  copper  or  itsalloys— 

(d)  Of  111  kinds,  except  those  specially  menlionei 
(«)  Wire  gauge,  conuining  in  the  length  of  1 


a-perch 


duty  stipulated  in  section  1  ( 

(j)  Wire  nails.  s)iDcmaker's  nails,  u 

shoe  nails,  nails  at  malleable  c 


1  in  gill.  ^Ivered.  plaK 


«iVI)  se 


alt  kinds;  portable  firearms,  wilh  the  '.... 
exception  of  Ihosc  prohibited;  accessories  of  all  kinds  for  fire,  j 

NoTR.-Firearms  imported  in  boxcsor  cases  with  theiraccc^-  I 
series  are  dutiable  wilh  the  weight  of  such  cases  and  ac-  I 
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Table  of  (usioms  duties — Continued. 
inds  of  KoodB.  UnlL. 


adlusH 


L^  Of  all  IdndB,  of  cof>pcr  or  alloys  of  copper,  as  well  as 
chinery  and  appamai  in  which  copper  predomii 
in  w«ght:  dynamo  electric  nacliines  of  all  kinds. 
ii)  Gat  and  wairrmctenj  molois  worked  by  gas,  bol  al 
petroleum;  dynamos,  sewing  and  knitting  mach 
portable  cnifines  (with  the  exception  of  those  menlii 
in  section  j),  tenders,  fire  engines  (excepting  those  i 
lioned  in  section  it;  machines  of  ali  kinds  not  specially 
mentioned  of  cast  iron,  iron,  or  of  steel,  with  or  » " " 
parts  of  other  maleriala, 

wagons  (wagons-locomotives)  steam  wagonettes 


(s)  Portable  engii 
NoTB.-Pansuf  c 


b  rubles  ((j.josfi)  p 


6.»o  rubles  (Is-'ifl^)  per  pood. 
ks  and  watches: 

ia)  Of  watches,  imported  without  cases, 
from  Ibe  cases. 

raiely  from  the  cases. 
■l'>Tii  I.-Clocks.  the  works  of  which  can  no 

cording  to  the  material  of  Ihecase.  in  addlli 
,.So  rubles  «..,5l  per  movemenl. 
VuTK  II.— Cases  or  cages  imponed  without  i 


(i)  Watches,  » 
(a)  Watches,  w 


i,  wiih  gill  parts,  oi 


.    Eilch 


I])  Portable  organs,  hi 
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CUSTOMS    TARIFF   OF    RUSSIA. 
Table  of  ruslBtns  duties — Continued. 


llie  conveyince  of  freight  or  passcngem;  pemmbulatori, 
baih  thai™,  and  velocipedes. 
(4>  Detached  partsufcarriaifes.  such  as  bodies,  wheels^lampfi. 
etc.,  with  the  eiiceplion  of  springs,  ailes,  and  other  ac- 
cessories specially  mentioned  in  the  tariff. 
Norn. — Carriages,  upholstered,  coApleiety  finished,  pay 


(3>  Third  cl 
U)  Third  ai 
(5)  Second  . 


From  No.  jS  to  No.  yi.  English,  ei 


and  dj-ed 

t  and  Ihrrad— 


ing  thread  on  wooden  bobbin! 


*.*«(>  per  pood. 
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Small  Russian  copper  and  silver  money  and  all  foreign  copper  and  silver  money 
of  low  siandard. 

Gunpowder,  compositions  for  gunpowder,  and  fulminating  compositions. 

(fote. — Gunpowder  and  explosive  materials,  which  can  only  be  imported  by 
special  peilnission  of  (he  Minister  of  Finance,  pay  the  following  customs  duties: 
\a)  Gunpowder,  1.40  rubles  ($1.0608)  per  pood,  gross;  (A)  dynamite  and  all  explosive 
materials  and  fulminating  compositions,  as  well  as  all  accessories  employed  in  pro- 
ducing explosives,  such  as  slow  matches,  caps,  and  other  similar  articles  not  specially 
mentioned,  3  rubles  ($2,316)  per  pood,  gross. 

Munitions  of  war,  cannon,  mortars,  bullets,  shells,  etc. 

Air  guns,  sword  sticks,  pipestems  with  daggers,  and  all  other  concealed  weapons. 

Playing  cards  of  all  kinds. 

Berries  of  the  Cetcultii  iadicui. 

Margarin  in  any  shape. 

Artificial  saffron. 

John  Karel, 
St.  Petersburg,  April  i,  iSp^.  Consul-General. 


SIBERIAN   RAILWAY   PROGRESS   IN   1896. 

The  committee  which  manages  the  construction  of  the  Great 
Siberian  Railway  has  reported  to  the  Czar  the  work  done  on  said 
road  during  the  year  1896.  The  committee  says  that  ninety  differ- 
ent matters  wei^  examined  in  1896,  twenty-two  more  than  in  1895. 
The  duty  of  the  committee  consisted  in  examining  the  constructive 
works,  prepared  according  to  previous  plans,  and  taking  measures 
for  their  prompt  execution. 

Reports  were  periodically  presented  to  the  committee  concerning 
the  state  of  the  railway  work,  including  the  work  done  by  convicts 
and  criminals  deported  to  Siberia.  The  committee  found  it  practi- 
cable during  the  year  to  fix  the  definite  cost  of  the  construction  of 
the  Northern  Ussuri  line  at  21,709,930  rubles  ($11,158,904),  the 
second  section  of  the  Central  Siberian  line  at  50,197,977  rubles 
($25,801,760),  and  the  branch  line  to  the  city  of  Tomsk  at  1,830,765 
rubles  ($941,013).  The  cost  of  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Transbaikal 
road  was  determined  at  6,643,395  rubles  ($3,414,705)  and  that  of  the 
Perm-Kottlass  road  at  3,496,095  rubles  ($1,796,993).  The  estimates 
for  the  construction  of  the  two  last-named  lines  were  not  ready  to 
be  submitted  to  the  committee,  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  finding  a 
course  combining  economy  and  ease  of  construction.  The  latter 
was  finally  obtained  and  approved  only  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
said  road  will  run,  with  little  variation,  through  the  valley  of  the 
River  Cheptsy  toward  the  town  Glazov,  and  the  committee  has 
recommended  that  the  work  be  continued  in  the  most  economical 
method.      In  order  not  to  interrupt  the  course  of  construction  of  the 
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Transbaikal  and  the  Perm-Kottlass  lines,  the  committee  decided  to 
grant  sufficient  means  to  continue  the  work  during  the  summer  of 
1896  on  the  sections  of  the  above-named  lines  on  which  there  were 
to  be  no  changes. 

Among  the  measures  adopted  by  the  committee  during  the  year 
to  insure  the  successful  construction  of  the  Siberian  Railway,  the 
exploration  of  the  rivers  Shillca  and  Ussuri,  and  the  permission  to 
clean"  the  channel  of  these  rivers  and  also  of  the  River  Amur  de- 
serve special  mention.  These  measures  will  not  only  directly  facili- 
tate the  construction  of  the  railway,  but  will  also,  generally  speaking, 
help  to  develop  regular  steamship  communication  on  the  waters  of 
eastern  Siberia. 

In  order  to  promptly  supply  the  road  with  working  material,  a 
special  commission  was  founded,  whose  duty  it  was  to  secure,  without 
detriment  to  private  business,  the  fleet  now  circulating  in  the  basin 
of  the  River  Amur.  The  same  was  employed  for  conveying  these 
materials  to  the  road ;  it  was  further  found  necessary  to  seek  the  aid 
of  several  Government  boats  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations 
undertaken  by  private  steamship  companies  pertaining  to  the  trans- 
port of  railway  cargoes. 

Other  measures  are  as  follows :  To  make  available  the  supplemen- 
tary appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigable  condition 
of  the  River  Angara,  undertaken  in  1894,  and  to  carry  on  an  experi- 
mental transport  of  railway  cargoes  on  said  river  during  the  summer 
of  1896;  and  also  to  conclude  a  contract  with  the  new  proprietor  of  the 
Nikolaevsk  works  for  4,750,000  poods  (85,766  tons)  of  various  mate- 
rials for  the  construction  and  exploitation  of  the  Siberian  Railway. 

The  committee,  wishing  to  build  the  terminus  of  the  Siberian 
Railway  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  suitable  manner,  since  this  point 
will  play  a  significant  part  in  future  transit  over  the  great  road,  has 
chosen  the  bay  of  Gold  Horn  for  the  establishment  of  a  commercial 
port.  The  committee  has  selected  and  prepared  a  prominent  strip 
near  the  shore  for  an  elevated  harbor  wharf,  thinking  that  in  case 
future  commerce  should  develop  to  a  great  extent,  the  requirements 
could  be  satisfied  by  constructing  a  supplementary  section  of  the 
port  in  some  of  the  waters  near  Vladivostok.  It  has  been  decided 
to  build  the  port  gradually,  according  to  the  development  of  com- 
mercial requirements,  and  in  a  way  to  protect  at  the  same  time  the 
interests  of  the  Russian  war  fleet  {with  all  possible  additions  thereto), 
which  will  have,  as  heretofore,  anchorage  in  the  bay  of  Gold  Horn. 

The  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  established  a  year  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  commercial  relations  between  Russia  and  China,  ob- 
tained, in  1896,  from  the  Chinese  Government  a  permit  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  line  through  Manchuria,  and  a  special  stock 
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company  was  organized  for  that  purpose.  When  this  great  enter- 
prise is  realized,  the  necessity  of  constructing  the  Amur  section, 
which  presents  such  technical  difficulties,  will  disappear,  and  it  will 
be  only  necessary  to  build  a  branch  line  about  530  versts  {351  miles) 
in  length  from  the  Transbaikal  and  Ussuri  lines  to  the  Chinese  border, 
and  thus  the  distance  for  the  transit  of  goods  will  be  approximately 
shortened  514  versts  {341  miles). 

During  the  year  1896,  the  committee  found  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  employees  and  the  appropriation  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Siberian  Railway,  so  that  the  steadily  increasing  work 
could  be  properly  executed.  The  Ekaterinburg  and  Cheliabinsk 
division,  a  branch  line  of  the  Western  Siberian  Railway,  is  completed, 
and  the  exploitation  of  the  same  has  shown  that  in  the  near  future  it 
will  be  necessary  to  increase  its  transport  facilities,  since  the  require- 
ments already  exceed  all  expectations. 

The  South  Ussuri  line,  completed  in  1895,  was  considerably  dam- 
aged by  heavy  rains  last  summer,  and  requires  much  repairing.  The 
Central  Siberian  line  from  the  River  Obi  to  the  town  of  Krasnojarsk 
and  the  branch  to  the  town  of  Tomsk  are  nearly  completed.  On  the 
section  from  Krasnojarsk  to  Irkutsk,  rails  have  been  laid  25  per  cent 
of  the  distance;  on  the  Northern  Ussuri  line,  69  per  cent;  on  the 
Perm-Kottlass  line,  4  per  cent;  and  on  the  Transbaikal,  8  versts  (sJi 
miles).  Thus  the  whole  length  of  rails  already  laid,  excluding  sta- 
tions and  side  tracks,  amounts  to  3,412  versts  (2,262  miles). 

The  principal  work  accomplished  in  1896  was  the  making  of  the 
roadbed,  of  which  2,464,200  cubic  sageni  (31,305,197  cubic  yards) 
have  been  worked,  and  the  ballasting  of  more  than  1,324  versts  (878 
miles)  in  length  of  the  railway.  Besides  the  work  on  the  railway, 
work  was  commenced  for  establishing  a  steam  passage  over  Lake 
Baikal,  which  is  expected  to  be  ready  in  1898,  j.  e.,  when  the  Siberian 
Railway  will  probably  be  completed  from  Krasnojarsk  to  Irkutsk. 
For  the  construction  of  all  the  above  lines  of  the  Siberian  Railway 
73,998,810  rubles  ($38,045,388)  have  been  appropriated. 

John  Karel, 

St,  Petersburg,  February  zo,  iSpy.  Consul-General. 


THE   TRANSSIBERIAN   ROUTE  TO   THE   EAST. 

The  agent  of  the  Belgian  State  railways  at  London,  Mr.  P.  De- 
france,  has  furnished  the  following  account  of  the  route  to  the  East 
via  the  Transsiberian  Railway  and  its  possibilities: 

A  gigantic  enterprise — the  construction  of  the  Transsiberian  Railnray — destined 
to  modify  to  a  greal  extent  the  economic  situation  in  a  large  part  of  the  civilized 
wodd,  has  become  a  reality,  and  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  in  full  operation. 
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In  recent  years,  the  object  of  Ihe  great  transponat[on  companies  has  been  to 
reduce  the  necessary  time  required  [o  cross  the  Atlantic,  which  separates  England 
from  America,  to  traverse  the  New  World  from  east  to  west  in  the  least  possible 
lime,  and  to  join  America  to  China  and  Japan  by  means  of  rapid  navigation  across 
the  Pacific. 

The  exposition  al  Chicago  was  the  occasion  for  the  American  railways  to  attain 
the  manimum  of  speed,  certain  trains  having  accomplished  a  mile  in  thiriy-iwo 

One  recalls  to  mind  also  the  feats  of  the  great  navigation  companies  in  their 
competition  for  Anglo-American  traffic  and  the  swift  passages  of  the  Compania  and 
Lutania,  ai  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  those  magnificent  steamers  which  were 
able  to  reduce  the  passage  between  New  York  and  Queenstown  to  live  days,  ten 
hours,  and  forty-seven  minutes. 

But  these  triumphs  have  not  left  the  Old  World  indifferent.  From  the  C3t6  de 
la  Manche,  the  Pas-de-Calais,  and  the  North  Sea  the  competition  for  the  anglo- 
conlinental  traffic  has  become  more  intense.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Bel- 
gian Government  to  influence,  by  means  of  the  Dover-Ostend  line,  the  enormous 
travel  between  England  and  the  Continent.  Within  a  few  years  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment has  completely  transformed  its  channel  service;  splendid  packets  have 
been  put  in  commission,  some  of  which  are  among  the  fastest  boats  in  the  world. 
These  vessels  casil]'  make  the  crossing  from  Dover  to  Ostend  in  three  hours.  The 
latter  city  has  become  the  head  of  the  great  international  express  lines,  putting 
London  in  rapid  communication  with  European  cities,  the  Orient,  and  Egypt  by 
means  of  trains  de  luxe  running  without  change  from  Ostend  to  Constantza  (for 
Constantinople),  from  Ostend  to  Trieste  <for  Alexandria),  and  from  Ostend  to 
Wirballen(forSt.  Petersburg.)  Thanks  to  the  last  train,  called  the  "Nord  Express," 
the  distance  between  London  and  St.  Petersburg  can  be  covered  in  fifty -two  hours. 

The  construction  of  the  Transsiberian  Railway  is  expected  to  materially  increase 
(he  importance  of  the  Nord  Express.  The  total  length  of  the  Transsiberian  134,547 
miles— from  Tscheljabinsk  to  Vladivostok,  on  the  sea  of  Japan.     It  will  be  the 


■  More  than  a  third  of  this  gigantic  enterprise  is  now  completed;  during  the  year 
iSgs,  91B  miles  were  constructed.  At  the  same  rate  of  progress,  the  line  will  be 
finished  within  two  or  three  years.  Several  branch  lines  are  to  be  constructed  later; 
that  from  Kiakhla  to  Peking  will  have  a  length  of  from  600  to  700  miles. 

A  train  traveling  at  the  rate  of  speed  of  the  Pullman  service  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  would  be  able  to  make  the  journey  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Peking 
in  five  days;  thai  is  to  say,  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  Peking  froiTi  London  in  eight 
or  nine  days,  instead  of  thirty,  the  time  required  Co  cross  Che  Atlantic,  America,  and 
the  Pacific. 

While  waiting  for  the  raising  of  che  capital  to  construct  this  branch,  work  will 
be  continued  on  the  line  across  Manchuria  from  Nerchinsk  to  Vladivostok.  The 
latter  is  separated  from  Nagasaki,  Japan,  by  600  nautical  miles,  and  from  Vassaunga 
(near  Shanghai)  by  1,000  miles. 

With  a  speed  of  only  35  versts(23.2  miles)  per  hour,  travelers  who  leave  London 
may  reach  Japan  in  sixteen  days  and  China  in  seventeen  days. 

The  new  railway  wilt  put  Europe  in  communication  with  a  population  estimated 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  450,000.000  souls  (comprising  China.  Japan,  and 
Korea) — abouc  a  third  of  the  population  of  che  globe. 

Thos,   Ewinc  Moore, 
Weimar,  March  20,  iSg-j-  Commercial  Agent. 
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CATTLE   PLAGUE   IN   RUSSIA. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  this  terrible  enemy  of  cattle  spread  with- 
out hindrance  throughout  European  Russia,  embracing  annually 
from  thirty-two  to  forty-eight  different  governments  and  destroying 
several  hundred  thousands  of  cattle,  to  the  value  of  over  4,000,000 
rubles.*  In  the  latter  part  of  1880,  strict  veterinary  police  measures 
were  adopted  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the  officials  of  the  dif- 
ferent governments,  and  the  zemstvos  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
epizoiity,  which  resulted  in  a  great  decrease  and  at  last  freed  Euro- 
pean Russia  of  it  entirely.  In  forty-six  governments,  the  cattle 
plague  did  not  appear  at  all  from  1887  to  1890,  and  in  fourteen  gov- 
ernments it  was  quickly  checked,  the  annual  loss  of  cattle  even  dur- 
ing the  most  unfavorable  years  amounting  to  only  about  10,000  head, 
for  which  indemnity  was  paid  to  the  peasants.     Since  January  15, 

1895,  no  case  of  cattle  plague  has  appeared  in  European  Russia,  and 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  stock  is  excellent. 

As  soon  as  this  pest  was  wiped  out  of  European  Russia,  attention 
was  directed  to  northern  Caucasus,  from  which  territory  the  plague 
was  usually  brought  to  the  southern  and  central  governments  of 
Russia.  The  same  measures  are  being  used  as  in  European  Russia 
and  are  meeting  with  success.  There  is  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the 
disease.     The  Kuban  region  has  been  free  from  it  since  January, 

1896,  the  Stavropol  government  since  April,  and  the  Ter  region 
since  October,  1896,  The  portions  of  Asiatic  Russia  bordering  Eu- 
ropean Russia  are  entirely  free  from  it.  The  Tobolsk  government, 
the  Turgai  and  Uralsk  regions  have  been  rid  of  it  for  a  long  time. 
Only  the  Semipalatinsk  and  the  Semirechinsk  regions,  adjoining 
China,  have  not  yet  been  cleansed  from  the  dreaded  plague.  A 
large  number  of  cattle  and  animal  products  (the  only  articles  suit- 
able for  the  exchange  of  trade  between  the  Chinese  and  Russians) 
are  imported  annually.  In  the  Akmolinsk  region  also,  through  which 
the  cattle  and  animal  products  pass,  the  plague  appears  now  and 
then.  These  three  regions  in  1895  and  1896  suffered  an  annual  loss 
of  about  6,000  head.  The  Semipalatinsk  region  suffered  most  seri- 
ously in  1896.  In  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  plague 
in  the  northern  Caucasus  from  Transcaucasia  and  in  the  steppe  re- 
gion from  China,  an  order  has  been  Issued  by  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  to  the  administrative  authorities  to  organize  on  the  borders 
of  said  localities  veterinary  quarantine  lines,  over  which  cattle  and 
raw  products  will  be  permitted  to  pass  after  being  subjected   to 
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cerlain  measures  which  will  prevent  their  transmitting  the  plague. 
Furthermore,  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  ordered  the  proper  author- 
ities to  provide  measures  for  increasing  the  supervision  of  the  Trans- 
caucasian  frontier,  which  borders  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  to 
take  steps  against  the  plague  in  Transcaucasia  and  all  localities  in 
Siberia. 

John  Karel, 
St.  Petersburg,  February  rf,  iSgj.  Consul-General. 


MEASURES    TO    EXCLUDE    THE    INDIAN    PLAGUE 
FROM   RUSSIA. 

The  Trade  and  Manufactures  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburg  publishes 
the  new  measures,  as  officially  announced  by  the  sanitary  commis- 
sion, to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  plague  existing  in  India  into 
Russia. 

At  the  meetings  held  by  the  sanitary  commission  on  the  5th  and 
9th  of  February,  the  measures  and  regulations  adopted  and  con- 
firmed in  1893  and  1894  against  bringing  the  plague  through  land 
or  sea  frontiers  into  the  Russian  Empire  were  approved  and  the  fol- 
lowing measures  added; 

(i)  To  send  an  expedition  of  medical  men  to  India  to  investigate 
the  causes  and  effects  of  the  plague,  its  first  appearance,  and  increase. 

(i)  To  prohibit  for  this  year  the  pilgrimages  of  Russian  Mussul- 
mans to  Mecca  or  to  the  other  places  where  the  Shiites  are  wont  to 
resort  for  devotional  purposes ;  to  forbid,  also,  the  Russian  Christians 
visiting  the  holy  places  of  the  East. 

{3)  To  prepare  and  have  ready  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Dr.  Jersen's 
antiplague  whey. 

(4)  To  send  to  localities  offering  unusual  facilities  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  plague  special  delegates  of  the  commission,  who  shall 
have  at  their  disposal  a  staff  of  doctors,  officers,  and  civil  servants, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  local  authorities  in  the  execution  of  the 
measures  recommended  by  the  commission. 

(5)  To  publish  in  the  Government  Messenger  all  reliable  news 
regarding  the  course  of  the  plague  epidemic  and  all  information 
relating  to  any  further  action  taken   or  measures  adopted    by  the 

The  same  paper  reports  that  in  accordance  with  the  above  regu- 
lations, the  sanitary  commission  received  a  communication  to  the 
effect  that  the  Russian  consul-general  at  Khorassan  had  telegraphed 
the  governor  of  Transcaspian  territory  that  several  Indians,  who  had 
come  to  Afghanistan,  died  in  Kandahar  last  December  of  bubonic 
plague.     Governor-General  Kuropatkin,  believing  this  report  prob- 
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able,  at  once  took  steps  for  the  formation  of  a  military  cordon  on  the 
Afghan  frontier,  and  ordered  that  travelers  and  merchandise  should 
only  be  admitted  through  Takhtabazar,  where  a  medical  observation 
station  had  been  established.  The  governor-general  of  Turkestan, 
on  account  of  this  report,  ordered  the  complete  closing  of  the  Bok- 
hara-Afghan frontier. 

Information  was  received  later  that  the  Persian  Government  had 
closed  its  frontier  toward  Afghanistan  and  (hat  the  Afghan  Govern- 
ment has  suspended  all  traffic  to  and  from  India,  that  guardhouses 
have  been  placed  at  certain  points  on  the  roads  to  Pashawera  and 
Kwetta,  that  no  cases  of  plague  have  occurred  in  other  places  in 
Afghanistan  than  at  Kandahar,  and  that  no  increase  of  mortality  has 
been  noticed. 

So  far  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  has  granted  a  credit  of 
lOD.ooD  rubies  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  sanitary  precautions  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  plague  into  the  Russian 
Empire. 

John   Karkl, 

St.  Petersburg,  February  /j,  189J.  Consul-General. 


GOVERNMENT   LIQUOR   MONOPOLY  IN   RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  Government,  in  adopting  the  system  of  selling  wines 
and  liquors  to  the  public  through  Government  establishments,  in- 
stead of  private  wine  and  liquor  shops,  wished  to  accomplish,  accord- 
ing to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  following  reforms:  To  better  the 
condition  of  the  population,  to  guard  public  morality  from  the  cor- 
rupt influence  of  the  low  liquor  saloons,  and  to  sell  to  the  consumers 
pure  wine  and  liquors,  which  private  parties  generally  adulterate  to 
an  injurious  extent. 

The  Russian  people  drink  a  great  deal  of  liquor  which  is  called 
"vodki."  It  is  simply  diluted  rye  alcohol  from  40  to  60  per  cent 
strong.  Among  the  peasants  and  lower  classes  it  is  used  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  detrimental  to  their  prosperity,  especially  in  those 
provinces  where  the  liquor  business  is  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
people,  who  take  advantage  of  the  inebriated  condition  of  the  peas- 
ants. When  a  Russian  "moujik"  is  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
he  is  willing  to  sell  anything  he  owns  regardless  of  price;  conse- 
quently, the  masses  of  peasants  were  losing  their  property  and  the 
private  liquor  dealers  were  growing  rich  rapidly.  Government  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  state  of  affairs,  and  complaints  reached  the 
late  Czar  Alexander  III.  After  consideration  as  to  how  best  to 
protect  the  peasants  against  such  extortions  and  to  liberate  them 
from  the  grip  of  the  liquor  dealers,  the  late  Emperor  ordered,  in  July, 
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1894,  that  liquors  should  be  sold  through  the  Government  in  places 
where  it  was  found  necessary,  and  that  a  system,  with  rules  and  regu- 
lations, should  be  prepared  and  put  into  operation  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  compliance  with  the  imperial  command,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
prepared  a  system  for  the  introduction  of  such  methods  into  twenty- 
five  governments,  which  are  divided  as  follows:  The  southern  and 
southwestern,  the  northwestern,  and  the  Vistula.  To  the  first  cate- 
gory, where  the  new  system  went  into  effect  July  i,  1896,  the  follow- 
ing governments  belong:  Bessarabia,  Volyn,  Ekaterinoslav,  Kiev, 
Podolia,  Tauride,  Kherson,  and  Chernigov.  The  second  region,  in 
which  the  Government  system  will  go  into  operation  July  i,  1897, 
comprises  the  Vilno,  Vitebsk,  Grodno,  Kovno,  Minsk,  and  Moguilev 
governments.  The  county  board  of  the  government  of  Smolensk 
asked  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  introduce  the  system  of  Govern- 
ment sale  of  liquors,  and  Smolensk  will  belong  to  the  second  cate- 
gory. The  third  category,  where  the  Government  sale  of  liquors 
will  commence  on  January  i,  1898,  comprises  the  governments  of 
Poland. 

Simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  this  system  of  selling 
liquors,  a  special  board  is  established,  whose  duties  are  to  look  after 
the  temperance  of  the  inhabitants,  to  help  the  Government  in  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  wines  and  liquors,  and  to  foster  other  forms  of  en- 
tertainment. 

The  Government  buys  55  per  cent  of  the  annual  local  production 
of  raw  spirits  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  which  are 
established  every  year  separately  for  each  locality  and  depend  on 
different  circumstances,  such  as  the  price  of  distilling  materials,  the 
cost  of  fuel,  wages,  etc. 

Although  nothing  definite  can  be  said  as  yet  about  the  results, 
data  from  the  localities  where  it  is  in  operation,  collected  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  and  officials,  show  that  the  reform  works  favor- 
ably and  is  appreciated. 

The  rules  for  selling  liquors  in  Government  shops,  confirmed  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance  March  4,  1897,  and  officially  published  March 
12,  1897,  contain  fifteen  paragraphs,  as  follows: 

(i)  The  sale  of  wioe  and  spirits  in  the  Government  liquor  shops  shall  be  only 
for  outdoor  use  and  in  bottles  sealed  with  the  Government  seal.  The  bottles  shall 
be  labeled  with  the  stamp  of  the  depot,  on  which  the  price  of  the  liquor  and  of  the 
bottle  must  be  printed. 

(3)  Government  wine  and  spirits  are  sold  at  the  price  printed  on  the  label,  which 
includes  the  cost  of  the  wine  or  liquor  and  of  the  bottle. 

(3)  Empty  bottles,  if  not  damaged  and  bearing  the  Government  label,  stamp, 
and  price,  will  be  accepted  by  the  Government  liquor  shopkeepers  in  exchange  for 
bottles,  filled  either  with  wine  01  liquor,  or  for  money,  at  the  coat  at  which  they 
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(4)  The  liquor  shopkeepers  must  keep,  tor  the  accommodation  of  the  purchasers 
of  [he  Government  liquors,  bottles  of  alt  the  different  sizes.  The  bottles  with 
liquors  shall  be  placed  on  the  shelves  in  regular  rows,  grouped  according  to  the 
quality  of  liquors  and  the  dimensions  of  the  bottles.  Empty  liquor  bottles  must 
be  kept  apart  from  bottles  filled  with  liquors. 

<5)  Liquors  not  of  Government  preparation  (bul  sold  on  commission)  shall  bear 
a  special  label  of  red  color,  on  which  the  selling  price  must  be  printed.  Bottles 
from  such  liquors  are  not  accepted  in  return  unless  special  instructions  are  received. 

(6)  The  sale  ol  liquors  on  work  days  is  to  be  carried  on  in  villages  from  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  S  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  till  10  o'clock  in  cities. 

(7)  On  the  first  day  of  the  Easter  and  Christmas  holidays  the  liquor  shops  must 
be  closed.  On  Sundays,  the  second  and  third  days  of  Easter  and  Christmas  holi- 
days. Ascension  Day,  Trinity  Sunday,  Whitsuntide,  on  January  1  and  ;,  February 
2,  March  25.  April  23  and  37,  May  6,  g,  14,  and  35,  June  29,  July  21,  August  5.  15, 
and  29,  September  8,  14,  and  25,  October  i,  21,  and  22,  November  14.  21.  and  36, 
December  6.  and  on  all  local  dedication  days,  the  sale  shall  begin  at  12  o'clock  (in 
cities  and  villages  where  there  are  churches,  at  the  end  of  the  service)  and  close 
in  villages  at  S  and  in  cities  at  to  o'clock  p.  m.  During  religious  processions,  no 
sale  shall  take  place  in  Government  liquor  shops. 

(8)  No  sale  shall  lake  place  in  Government  liquor  shops  in  villages  during  the 
volost  meetings  and  during  the  examinations  at  (he  volosi  courts,  and  also  in  cases 
when  special  instructions  are  given  by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

(9)  Liquors  are  sold  only  for  cash  and  are  prohibited  to  be  sold  either  on  credit, 
in  exchange  for  any  kind  of  produce,  articles,  etc.,  or  in  return  for  loans.  Liquors 
are  also  prohibited  to  be  sold  to  minors  and  to  intoxicated  persons. 

(10)  The  Government  liquor  shops  must  be  kept  clean  and  orderly.  No  pictures, 
portraits,  or  publications  of  any  kind  are  permitted  to  hang  on  (he  inside  walls  of 
a  Government  wine  shop,  except  an  image  of  some  saint,  the  rules  for  the  sale  of 
liquors,  and  the  regulations  of  the  excise  administration.  In  the  evenings,  the 
shops  must  be  well  lighted. 

(11)  The  seller  must  be  polite,  give  the  liquors  asked  for  without  delay,  and  in 
case  any  change  is  due.  give  It  back  with  exactitude,  not  keeping  back  even  a  part 
of  a  copeck,  under  the  excuse  (hat  he  has  no  small  change. 

(12)  If  the  seller  is  sick  or  absent  from  his  shop,  he  must  leave  ll  in  charge  of 
some  trusty  person,  not  younger  than  ii  years  of  age,  for  whom  he  shall  be  respon- 
sible. 

(13)  The  purchasers  of  liquors  are  required  to  take  off  their  hats  when  (hey  come 
into  the  shop,  to  behave  decently,  not  (o  open  wine  bottles,  not  lo  drink  in  the  shop, 
not  lo  smoke,  and  not  to  remain  longer  than  Is  necessary  for  making  the  purchase. 

(14)  The  purchasers  are  not  permitted  to  go  into  the  lodging  of  the  seller,  and 
are  required  to  obey  the  foregoing  rules. 

(15)  In  case  the  purchaser  disturbs  quiel  and  order  in  the  shop,  or  violates  the 
existing  laws  concerning  the  sale  of  liquors,  or  the  rules  here  given,  the  seller  must 
immediately  notify  either  (he  excise  inspector  or  the  local  district  curator  of  public 
temperance,  who  shall  make  out  a  complaint  and  bring  ihe  accused  to  answer  the 

The  ofRcial  statistics  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  spirits  show  that  the 
present  distillery  season  began  with  a  surplus  of  15  per  cent  frotn 
the  stock  of  last  year.  On  the  ist  of  August  last  this  difference 
amounted  to  18.8  per  cent.  On  September  i,  1896,  the  whole  of  the 
registered  stock  of  spirits  amounted  to  7,665,071  vedros,(2o,749,347 
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f^alluns),  against  5,987,572  vedros  (16,208,357  gallons)  in  1895-96, 
i.  <r,,  1,667,499  vedros  (4,513,920  gallons),  or  27.8  per  cent  more. 

The  movement  of  spirits  in  European  Russia  during  the  first  two 
months  of  the  last  two  seasons  was  as  follows  : 
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St.  Petersuurg,  March  1$,  iSgj. 


John   Karel, 
Consul-  General. 


MINT   REGULATIONS   AT   ST.   PETERSBURG. 

The  Russian  Government  has  adopted  and  officially  published 
new  rules  and  regulations  under  whici  all  gold  in  bars  and  foreign 
coins  brought  to  the  mint  in  St.  Petei  ;burg  for  recoinage  will  be 
accepted.      The  rules  are  : 

(1)  The  St.  Petersburg  mint  accepts  gold  voluntarily  brought  for  recoinage  into 
money  at  42.31^  rubles*  from  a  poodf  of  pure  gold  (counting  an  imperial  at  is 
rubles). 

(l)  Gold  brought  in  bars  for  recoinage  must  not  be  of  a  lower  standard  than  if*i, 
not  brittle,  and  must  contain  only  copper  as  alloy. 

(3)  Gold  received  at  the  St.  Petersburg  mint  in  the  shape  of  foreign  coins  brought 
for  recoinage  must  nol  be  of  a  lower  standard  than  S90. 

(4)  Gold  brought  for  recoinage  is  accepted  in  each  separate  case  in  a  quantity 
of  not  less  than  half  a  pound. 

(5)  Gold  is  accepted  every  day,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  IT  o'clock 
a.  m.  till  I  o'clock  p.  m. 

(6)  Gold  that  is  broughi  is  weighed  in  the  presence  of  its  owner  or  of  his  author- 

(7)  After  weighing  the  metal,  its  standard  is  tested,  if  convenient;  if  not,  the 
metal  is  temelled  and  its  standard  determined  afterwards. 

(8)  The  remelting  of  the  melal  and  the  determination  of  its  standard  are  made  in 
(he  presence  of  its  owner,  or  of  his  agent,  if  he  so  desires  it. 

(q)  For  determining  the  standard  of  the  gold,  50  copecks  (38.6  cents)  are  col- 
lected for  each  trial.  The  fee  for  rcmelling  the  metal,  if  this  is  necessary,  is  20 
copecks  (15.44  cents)  for  the  first  ligature  pound  and  less  and  10  copecks  (7.72 
cents)  for  every  following  pound.  The  fee  for  fixing  [he  standard  and  rcmelling 
the  gold  is  calculated  at  15  rubles  per  imperial  ($11.5;). 
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(10)  In  case  the  proprietor  of  the  gold  is  not  satisfied  with  the  standard  defined 
by  the  mint,  he  can  take  his  metal  back  after  having  paid  the  expeoses  for  (he 
determination  of  the  standard  and  for  melting. 

(11)  The  standard  of  the  gold  is  defined  on  assay  scales  of  decimal  division, 
(la)  The  standard  of  gold  entering  the  mint  is  defined  with  an  exactitude  up  to 

the  fifty-thousandth  part. 

(13)  The  weighing  of  the  gold  is  done  on  ordinary  scales,  divided  into  poods, 
pounds,  lolotniks,  and  dolias.*  The  exactitude  of  the  weight  is  limited  by  an 
underweight  of  6  dolias  (4.116  grains)  up  to  10  pounds;  from  10  pounds  to  i  pood 
(36.113  pounds),  6  dolias  for  every  5  pounds;  from  I  to  3  poods,  4S  dolifts  (32.928 
grains).     No  underweight  is  allowed  over  3  poods. 

(14)  Gold  is  recltoned  by  the  mint  at  S.So^fft  rubles  per  zolotnik  of  pure  gold, 
1.  '.,  counting  an  imperial  15  rubles  ($11.55). 

(15)  The  money  due  to  the  owners  of  the  gold  is  paid  by  the  mint,  if  possible, 
not  later  than  three  days  after  the  gold  has  been  brought. 

John  Karel, 
St.  Petersburg,  March  24,  iSgj.  Consul-General. 
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The  statistics  annexed  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  which 
this  trade  is  making,  but  they  do  not  show  that  the  trade  was  greatly 
hampered  from  November,  1895,  to  June,  1896,  by  the  destruction 
of  about  40  miles  of  the  Baku-Batum  Railroad.  This  misfortune 
occurred  on  November  10,  1895,  and  was  caused  by  floods,  there 
having  been  heavy  snowfalls  in  the  mountains,  followed  by  thaws 
and  rains.  The  railway  was  completely  obliterated  for  a  distance  of 
from  30  to  40  miles,  including  several  important  bridges,  and  its 
reconstruction  was  greatly  impeded  by  snow  and  rain  all  through 
the  winter.  Not  even  passenger  trains  were  run  for  several  months, 
and  then  the  service  was  exceedingly  uncertain  for  several  months 
more,  while  the  normal  freight  transportation  capacity  was  not 
reached  until  June,  1896.  Two  pipe  lines  were  constructed  over  the 
part  of  the  line  most  damaged  and  requiring  the  longest  time  to  re- 
pair, but  they  were  not  of  as  much  assistance  as  had  been  hoped, 
and  the  trade  found  its  only  reliable  outlet  for  refined  oil  by  sea  to 
Petrovsk  and  thence  to  Novorossisk,  on  the  Black  Sea,  by  the  Vladi- 
kavkas  Railroad,  at  a  transportation  rate  about  50  per  cent  in  excess 
of  the  Baku-Batum  rate,  with  transportation  capacity  exceedingly 
limited.  However,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  refined  oil  in  the 
foreign  markets  at  the  end  of  1S95  and  beginning  of  1896,  it  was 
possible  to  pay  the  increased  freight. 

The  statistics  show  that  133  wells  were  finished  in  1896,  against 
91  in  1894  and  92  in  1895,  and  that  620  wells  were  producing  in  the 

*i  poudz^3&.ii}  pounds;  E  Russian  pound ^o.^ojBj  English  pound;    j  zo]QUiik=4.3657  grams;   j 
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month  of  December,  1896,  against  501  in  the  month  of  January, 
while  in  December  there  were  more  than  200  wells  being  drilled, 
against  137  in  the  month  of  January;  the  exact  number  in  December 
is  not  shown  by  the  statistics,  but  I  have  the  information  from  a 
reliable  source,  and  also  that  there  were  38  rigs  erected  in  the  month 
of  December,  making  the  total  number  of  new  rigs  built  in  the  year 
254,  which  indicates  a  continuation  of  drilling  upon  a  still  heavier 
scale  than  in  1896. 

That  this  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  work  indicates  pros- 
perity can  not  be  doubted,  but  the  following  estimates  of  the  financial 
results  of  the  whole  trade  in  1895  and  1896  will  give  a  clear  idea  of 
the  extent  of  that  prosperity: 


Estimate  of  Ike  financial  rtsults  of  Ihf  Baku  oil  busitun 
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The  figures  for  1895  are  from  the  report  of  the  Baku  Producers' 
Association  for  that  year,  but  those  for  1896  are  my  own  estimate, 
the  prices  being  based  upon  information  at  hand,  and  are  probably 
considerably  less  than  the  actual  prices  realized.  If  the  value  of  the 
lubricating  oil  sold  and  the  increase  in  the  stocks  of  other  products, 
less  cost  of  decrease  in  crude  stocks,  are  added  to  the  figures  for 
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1896,  they  will  swell  the  apparent  profits  of  the  trade  for  that  year 
to  about  $8, 500, 000. 

The  steadily  increasing  depth  of  the  wells  has  naturally  greatly 
increased  their  cost.  In  parts  of  the  oldest  territory  (Balakhani), 
paying  wells  are  still  struck  at  from  500  to  700  feet,  and  as  much 
drilling  has  recently  been  done  in  this  old  territory,  the  average 
depth  of  wells  completed  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  be  without  such 
shallow  wells,  as  in  Sabunchi  the  oil  is  not  found  much  under  1,100 
to  1,400  feet,  while  in  Romani  and  Bibi-Eibat,  the  wells  are  now  over 
1,400  feet,  one  good  well  in  the  former  territory  being  1,743  f^^U 
which  is  now  flowing  over  12,000  barrels  per  day.  Of  course,  the 
cost  of  wells  varies  according  to  their  depth,  but  the  following  statis- 
tics from  an  average  well  at  Sabunchi  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
average  cost  of  wells. 

The  well  referred  to  is  1,185  f^*t  deep,  but  as  the  richest  vein  of 
oil  was  found  at  1,148  feet,  it  is  only  that  depth  in  places;  however, 
owing  to  the  formation  being  devoid  of  rock  and  wholly  sandy,  it  is 
necessary  to  pipe  the  hole  as  fast  as  drilled,  and  as  much  difficulty 
is  found  in  getting  pipe  in  the  hole,  wells  are  commenced  with  very 
lai^e  holes,  varying  according  to  the  depth  it  is  expected  to  drill. 
For  wells  which  are  expected  to  be  over  1,000  feet,  the  hole  at  the 
start  is  usually  26  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  finished  with  from  14  to 
16  inch  pipe,  according  to  the  success  met  with  in  drilling.  The  pipe 
used,  however,  is  not  the  lap-welded  casing  or  pipe  used  in  the 
United  States,  but  is  made  of  three-sixteenths  to'  one-fourth  inch 
iron  and  riveted,  the  joints  being  about  4  feet  each  clear  of  the 
coupling,  which  is  riveted  on  the  pipe.  The  average  cost  of  a  der- 
rick is  about  800  rubles,'  and  it  costs  as  much  more  to  fit  up  ready 
for  drilling,  while  the  machinery,  consisting  of  a  30-horsepower 
boiler  and  a  as-horsepower  engine,  costs  about  4,000  rubles.  Drill- 
ing by  contract  costs  on  an  average  70  rubles  per  7  feet  to  the  depth 
of  700  feet  and  80  rubles  per  7  feet  for  the  next  70  feet,  increasing 
progressively  10  rubles  per  7  feet  for  each  70  feet  deeper,  which  made 
the  cost  of  drilling  the  well  taken  for  an  example- — 1,185  f^^* — about 
14,360  rubles.  The  well  was  started  with  26-irich  pipe,  of  which  175 
feet  were  used;  then  came  313  feet  of  24-inch,  455  feet  of  22-inch, 
73S  ^*^'  of  20-inch,  1,025  ^^^^  °f  18-inch,  and  the  well  was  finished 
with  1,148  feet  of  16-inch  pipe.  The  cost  of  all  the  pipe,  together 
with  the  steel  shoes  for  each  size,  was  about  15,360  rubles,  making 
the  total  cost  of  the  well  about  35,320  rubles,  equivalent  to  about 
$18,619.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  cost  of  a  well  ready  to  pump  or 
flow,  as  it  generally  takes  the  work  of  weeks,  and  sometimes  months, 
to  get  the  well  cleaned  out  after  drilling  is  finished,  as  they  usually 
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contain  much  sand  and  often  mud  and  water,  so  that  I  believe  it 
perfectly  safe  to  estimate  the  average  cost  of  wells  in  the  Baku  terri- 
tories at  $2o,ooo  each. 

The  average  daily  production  of  wells  in  December  was  about  2*5 
barrels,  and  the  present  price  of  crude  is  about  34  cents  per  barrel. 
The  statistician  for  the  Producers'  Association  estimates  the  cost  of 
pumping  at  i  copeck  per  pood  (a  little  more  than  half  a  cent  per 
36,112  [Ktunds),  which  is  about  4  cents  per  barrel,  and  which  1  think 
too  high ;  but,  taking  his  estimate,  the  producer  would  be  left  30  cents 
per  barrel  clear,  or  an  income  of  about  $67.50  per  day  from  the 
average  well. 

As  shown  by  the  foregoing  figures,  prices  of  all  products  were 
high  in  1896.  In  December,  crude  reached  the  unprecedented  price' 
of  about  43  cents  per  barrel,  and  little  was  offered  at  that  price,  not- 
withstanding the  great  decline  in  demand  caused  by  the  Volga,  the 
principal  outlet  for  the  home  trade,  being  closed  by  ice.  Prices 
were  maintained  for  several  weeks,  but  the  decline  in  the  prices  of 
refined  in  the  foreign  markets  commenced  to  affect  the  crude  market 
about  the  first  of  this  year,  and  it  has  since  gradually  declined  until 
now  it  is  quoted  weak  at  about  34  cents  per  barrel  at  refineries. 
Unless  the  Volga  opens  earlier  than  it  ever  has  before,  the  chances 
are  that  both  crude  and  refined  prices  will  go  still  lower.  There  is 
practically  no  profit  for  the  refiner  at  present  prices  of  crude  and 
refined,  while  the  crude  production  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand, and  will  continue  so  until  Volga  navigation  opens. 

FLOWING    WELLS. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  production  from  flowing  wells 
in  1896  was  about  3,000,000  barrels  less  than  in  1895,  there  were  two 
new,  large,  flowing  wells  last  year,  both  at  Bibi-Eibat,  which  is  about 
10  miles  south  of  the  Balakhani-Sabunchi -Roman i  territory.  The 
first  of  these  wells  commenced  flowing  on  January  30  and  continued 
for  thirty-six  days,  in  which  period  it  produced  more  than  3,000,000 
barrels  of  oil,  while  the  second  commenced  flowing  in  June  and  pro- 
duced even  more  oil  than  the  first, 

SKEKING    NEW    TERr.  TORY. 

The  exceedingly  prosperous  state  of  the  Baku  trade  has  greatly 
encouraged  prospecting  for  new  territory  and  more  "wildcatting, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  United  States,  is  now  being  done  than  ever  be 
fore  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  with,  however,  anything  but  satis- 
factory results.  Near  Poota,  a  station  on  the  Baku-Batum  Railway, 
about  12  to  15  miles  south  of  Baku  as  the  crow  flies,  a  well  has  been 
drilled  to  the  depth  of  861  feet  without  finding  sufficient  oil  to  pay 
and  at  Hindar-Sindi,  about  35  miles  north  of  Baku,  on  the.shore  of 
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the  Caspian  Sea,  two  wells  liave  reached  the  depths  of  784  and  973 
feet,  respectively,  with  the  same  result  as  at  Poota.  These  wells  were 
located  upon  surface  indications  and  the  existence  of  oil  at  shallow 
depths,  which  was  discovered  by  trial  drillings  by  hand.  Still  fur- 
ther north,  close  to  the  Caspian  and  about  zo  miles  south  of  Petrovsk, 
a  well  is  said  to  be  producing  about  25  barrels  per  day  from  240  feet. 
At  Soupsa,  a  station  on  the  Baku-Batum  Railway  about  35  miles 
north  of  Batum,  a  Belgian  company  commenced  drilling  several 
months  ago,  the  inducement  being  the  usual  surface  indications 
which  may  be  found  almost  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  at  last  ac- 
counts the  well  was  over  400  feet  deep,  with  considerable  gas,  but  no 
oil.  At  Koodakoo,  on  the  Kuban  River,  about  30  to  40  mites  east 
of  Novorossisk,  a  Baku  company  has  drilled  six  or  eight  wells  in  the 
last  two  years  without  getting  anything  to  pay  them  for  their  out- 
lay, but  I  understand  that  this  company  will  continue  prospecting. 

PIPE    LINE    FOR    REFINED    OIL. 

The  railway  disaster  of  last  year  can  be  credited  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  railway  company  (a  Government  institution)  to  con- 
struct a  pipe  line  from  Michailova  to  Batum  (a  distance  of  about  145 
miles  and  covering  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  Baku-Batum  line) 
for  refined  oil.  The  intention  is  to  bring  the  oil  from  Baku  to 
Michailova  (about  415  miles)  in  tank  cars,  as  at  present,  and  deliver 
it  from  Michailova  to  Batum  by  pipe,  the  pipe  to  be  8  inches  in 
diameter.  This  will  greatly  increase  the  transportation  capacity  of 
the  railroad,  it  is  thought,  and  prove  sufficiently  profitable  and  ad- 
vantageous to  induce  the  railroad  to  continue  the  pipe  line  on  to 
Baku  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  expected  that  this  Michailova-Batum  pipe  line  will  be  com- 
pleted by  October  this  year,  but  as  the  pipe,  or  about  no  miles  of 
it,  is  to  be  made  by  a  mill  which  has  been  brought  from  the  United 
States  and  is  now  being  erected  at  Mariopol,  on  the  Sea  of  Azov,  I 
think  it  quite  safe  to  predict  that  the  line  will  play  no  important  part 
in  the  trade  this  year. 

BAKU  refiners'  combination. 

In  a  previous  report  from  this  consulate,  mention  was  made  of  a 
combination  of  Baku  refiners,  which  was  formed  in  1893-94.  This 
combination,  called  the  "union,"  was  reorganized  in  March,  1895, 
and  embraces  about  80  per  cent  of  the  trade,  controlling  all  the 
tankage  and  facilities  for  loading  oil  in  bulk  at  Batum.  It  has  for 
its  object  to  do  away  with  the  hitherto  ruinous  competition  in  the 
European  markets  between  the  Russian  refiners,  as  the  combination 
is  pledged  to  sell  only  through  three  agents  (two  too  many,  of  course) 
and  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  a  committee  of  fourteen  of  its  members. 
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who  meet  at  Baku.  A  number  of  can  and  case  manufacturers  at 
Batum,  however,  refused  the  terms  offered  them  by  the  union  and 
have  continued  selling  case  oil  in  competition  with  the  union,  obtain- 
ing refined  from  the  few  refiners  at  Baku  who  declined  to  go  into 
the  union. 

While  this  combination  may  have  benefited  the  Russian  trade 
by  stopping  competition  among  the  Baku  refiners,  it  had  no  influence 
whatever  upon  prices  abroad,  which  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
wholly  dominated  by  American  oil;  and  the  Russian  trade  simply 
followed  the  advance  in  American  prices  in  1895  and  1896,  as  it  is 
now  compelled  to  follow  the  decline  in  American  prices.  Still,  com- 
petition between  Russian  exporters  would  undoubtedly  result  in  a 
decline  in  prices  of  Russian  refined  which  might  have  to  be  followed 
by  American  oil  for  a  time  at  least,  and  as  the  dissolution  of  the 
union  is  looked  for  in  October,  it  may  be  that  the  future  of  the  trade 
will  be  unfortunate.  The  union  agreement  was  for  five  years,  but 
the  members  had  the  right  to  withdraw  from  it  on  October  1-13,  this 
year,  by  giving  six  months'  notice,  which  notice  must  be  given  by 
April  1-13,  this  year.  At  Baku,  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
the  union  will  be  dissolved  in  October,  but  there  seems  to  be  so  little 
to  gain  and  so  much  to  lose  by  such  a  course  that  I  can  not  believe 
that  it  will  be  pursued.  My  impression  is  that  certain  members  are 
talking  dissolution  for  the  purpose  of  securing  advantages  which 
they  do  not  now  possess,  and  that  the  union  will  be  continued  if 
these  people  get  what  they  want,  which  I  think  likely. 

THK    GROSNl    FIELD. 

This  territory,  situated  about  8  miles  from  the  railway  station  of 
Grosni,  on  the  Vladikavkas  Railroad  about  80  miles  west  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  port  of  Petrovsk,  was  opened  by  the  striking  of  a  well 
which  started  flowing  at  the  rate  of  probably  100,000  barrels  per  day 
in  November,  1893,  and  great  things  were  expected  of  it  and  prepa- 
rations commenced  for  taking  care  of  a  large  production;  but  the 
field  seems  to- have  had  disappointing  results,  as  on  January  31  there 
were  only  twelve  wells,  producing  about  7,500  barrels  per  day,  seven 
wells  in  process  of  drilling,  two  wells  being  drilled  deeper^  and  eight 
new  derricks. 

There  are  five  pipe  lines  from  the  wells  to  the  Grosni  railway 
station  and  two  refineries  at  the  station.  One  of  these  refineries  is 
a  tolerably  large  one  and  was  constructed  by  a  Belgian  company, 
which  bought  the  best  territory  at  Grosni ;  but  this  refinery  has  only 
turned  out  one  cargo  of  refined,  which  was  shipped  to  Antwerp  some 
months  ago,  and  has  done  nothing  since,  while  the  second  refinery 
belongs  to  the  Vladikavkas  Railroad  and  has  not  yet  commenced 
working.     I  do  not  know  why  the  Belgian  company's  refinery  has 
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stopped  working,  but  it  is  possible  that  it  has  been  found  that  the 
Grosni  oil  is  not  good  enough  to  compete  with  Baku  crude  in  refin- 
ing, as  I  have  heard  that  Grosni  crude  yields  only  from  15  to  18  per 
cent  of  illuminating  oil  and  then  leaves  a  residuum  too  heavy  to 
compete  with  Baku  residuum  as  fuel ;  but  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  true. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  Grosni  producers  find  it  more  profita- 
ble to  sell  their  crude  for  fuel  than  for  refining,  as  during  the  winter 
months  Grosni's  vicinity  to  the  home  markets  gives  it  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  Baku. 

BAKU    PETROLEUM    STATISTICS. 

I  inclose  statistics  of  Baku  production  for  1895  and  1896,  stocks 
of  all  products  at  Baku  at  the  end  of  the  year,  producing  and  drill- 
ing wells  and  new  rigs  built  in  1896,  and  output  of  all  products  from 
Baku,  Novorossisk,  and  Batum  in  1895  and  1896. 

PrtduiHon  of  crudt  oil  of  Baku  fields  in  iSqs  and  /Sg6  (in  barrels  of  42  gallons). 
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ProdHCtieH  from  ftoTving  tvells  {in  barrels  of  43  galtcni). 
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Slocit  al  totlls  at  end  of  month  (in  iarreli  of  4i  gallBHs), 
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Welh  produdng  and  drilling  and  rigt  iuill  in  i8i)6 — Continued, 
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Si^mfmts  of  pelrohunt  prmliuls  from  Novorassisk  in  iSqS  ""d  /Sgd—Convinatd. 
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'j  sf  petroUum  produils  from  Balum  in  iSgs  "'"'  iSi)6 — ConLinued. 
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The  following  are  the  arrivals  at,  and  clearances  from,  the  port  of 
Batum  of  all  vessels  in  the  years  1895  and  1896: 
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Batum,  February  15,  iSgj. 


James  C.   Chambers, 


TRADE   OF  VALENCIA. 

Fruit. — The  orange  crop  this  season  proved  very  satisfactory  to  the 
farmer.  The  quality  was  better,  being  firmer  and  more  solid  than  lasl 
year,  while  the  quantity  was  calculated  to  be  about  5,000,000  cases. 
Uptothe  1st  of  February,  1897,  1,500,000  cases  had  been  shipped  and 
an  estimate  as  to  the  fruit  remaining  on  the  trees  gave  it  at  about 
3,500,000  cases.  Prices,  however,  were  not  in  accordance  with  these 
results  and  did  little  toward  satisfying  farmers;  owing  to  the  large 
shipments,  almost  exclusively  to  English  markets,  prices  were  de- 
pressed throughout  the  season,  while  the  prices  asked  for  the  fruit 
here  were  exceedingly  firm,  high,  and  rising. 

Direct  shipments  to  the  United  States  have  amounted  to  63,879 
cases  so  far  during  this  season. 

Raisins  showed,  generally,  a  more  satisfactory  result.  The  sound 
condition  of  the  fruit  and  the  better  prices  than  those  of  last  season 
disappointed  speculators,  who,  in  view  of  last  year's  experience,  had 
hoped  for  low  prices,  and  were  forced  to  pay  dear  for  inferior  fruit 
in  order  to  meet  their  engagements. 

The  total  results  of  this  year's  crop  were  451,941  quintals,*  against 
4^52,128  quintals  last  year. 
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While  the  average  price  last  year  ranged  between  $1  and  $3.50, 
first  cost,  per  quintal,  this  year's  prices  opened  at  $4,  declined  to  $3, 
and  rose  again  to  $4-SOi  leaving  an  average  of  $3-50. 

The  shipments  this  season  were  159,759  quintals  to  England,  83,- 
726  quintals  to  America,  and  108,456  quintals  to  the  Continent. 

Steel  wire. — An  article  much  in  demand  here  is  steel  wire  for  the 
manufacture  of  nails.  There  are  several  factories  with  machinery 
from  Germany  which  produce  these  nails  exclusively,  they  being  used 
especially  for  orange  and  onion  cases.  The  wire  came  formerly  from 
Germany,  but  the  high  tariff  duty  here  prevented  that  country  from 
continuing  its  export.  Home  production  from  the  Basque  provinces 
was  next  tried,  but  the  result  seems  not  to  have  been  satisfactory. 
Now,  Belgian  and  English  wire  is  imported.  If  American  wire, 
which  competes  favorably  in  price  with  the  European  product,  could 
be  introduced,  it  would  find  a  good  market  and  sufficient  sale. 

Imports  and  exports. — The  imports  and  exports  of  the  principal 
articles  at  this  port  during  the  year  1896,  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  show  a  decrease  in  imports  of  9,543  tons  and  an  increase  in  ex- 
ports of  21,114  tons. 

Theodor    Mertens, 

Grao,  February  12,  i8gj.  Consular  Agent. 


CANNED   TOMATOES   IN   BELFAST. 

The  attention  of  firms  doing  business  'n  tinned,  or  canned,  goods 
for  export  trade  is  called  to  recent  information  in  regard  to  the 
Belfast  market. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  consumed  annually  in  this  vicinity 
from  150,000  to  175,000  tins  and  jars  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  A 
very  lai^e  proportion  of  these  goods  are  imported  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  demand  is  on  the  increase,  except  for  canned  tomatoes. 
The  cause  of  this  single  exception  is  alleged  to  be  that  Italian  tinned 
tomatoes  are  taking  the  place  of  the  American  article.  The  reason 
assigned  is  that  the  Italian  tomato  is  put  up  in  a  condition  better 
suited  to  this  market  and  is  therefore  a  greater  favorite. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Italian  tomatoes  that  they  are  in  a  firmer 
condition  when  opened  than  the  American  brands,  and  retain  the 
natural  flavor  belter.  The  American  article,  it  is  alleged,  is  too 
pulpy  and  mushy,  and  has  loo  much  juice  and  too  little  substance. 
One  dealer,  who  assures  me  he  would  rather  handle  the  American 
brands,  assigns  as  a  reason  for  this  condition  that  the  vegetable  is 
pulled  too  ripe  and  cooked  too  long,  while  the  Italian  article  is  plucked 
in  a  slightly  greener  condition  and  cooked  less;  therefore,  when 
ipened,  it  is  in  better  condition.  i,^  ^      .j  LtOOQI 
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A  close  comparison  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  tins  leads 
me  to  believe  that  some  preference  may  also  result  from  the  arrange- 
ment and  coloring  of  the  labels  and  the  make  of  the  tins,  which 
have  heavier  rims  than  the  American  tins.  The  efEect  is  to  give  the 
Italian  tins  the  bulkier  look,  though  when  placed  on  the  scales 
the  weight  is  practically  the  same. 

Heretofore  the  price  of  American  tinned  tomatoes  has  been  some- 
what higher  than  that  of  the  Italian  goods,  but  in  order  to  oSset  the 
increasing  demand  for  the  latter,  the  American  exporters  have  re- 
duced their  prices,  so  that  at  present,  quotations  for  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  Italian  goods,  delivered,  are  about  the  same.  Usually, 
purchases  are  made  from  the  authorized  agents  or  jobbers  in  Liver- 
pool or  Glasgow.  Present  prices,  in  loo-case  lots  and  over,  are  quoted 
from  88  to  92  cents  per  dozen  tins  for  best  quality;  some  qualities, 
perhaps,  sell  under  these  figures.  The  dealer  charges  the  consumer 
12  cents  per  tin. 

In  this  climate,  tomatoes  are  grown  only  in  hothouses,  and  retailed 
in  their  natural  state  as  a  fruit  from  16  to  24  cents  per  pound,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  of  year,  the  quality,  and  supply. 

Tomatoes  imported  in  season  from  the  Channel  Islands  and 
France  are  sold  at  from  12  to  16  cents  per  pound  retail.  Their 
condition,  however,  is  rarely  choice,  so  they  do  not  compete  seriously 
with  the  hothouse  article  at  the  higher  price.  In  either  case,  the 
cost  excludes  this  delicious  and  healthy  vegetable  from  the  table  of 
all  classes  except  the  well  to  do,  hence  it  is  that  tinned  goods  are 
destined  to  come  into  more  general  use  as  their  nutritious  qualities 
are  learned  and  appreciated,  if  the  price  keeps  within  the  reach  of 
the  general  consumer. 

The  American  tinners  and  exporters  have  facilities  unequaled  by 
those  of  any  other  country  for  supplying  the  growing  Irish  trade, 
and  it  rests  with  themselves  largely  whether  they  keep  it,  or,  through 
inattention,  permit  it  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  their  ever-vigilant, 
active,  and  shrewd  competitors  in  Italy  and  other  continental  coun- 
tries. 

James  B.  Tanev, 

Belfast,  March  Zj,  iSpf.  Consul. 
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I  beg  to  call  the  Department's  attention  to  the  activity  displayed 
by  the  textile  manufacturers  and  shippers  of  Belfast  and  vicinity 
during  the  past  month,  and  particularly  during  the  last  fortnight, 
in  the  shipment  of  goods  to  the  United  States. 
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After  a  careful  study  of  the  above  figures,  I  think  the  readers  of 
this  report  will  recognize  the  truth  of  the  following  deductions: 

(i)  The  exports  of  sulphur  from  Sicily  in  1896  were  44,000  tons 
in  excess  of  1895,  of  which  31,000  tons  were  exported  from  January 
to  July.  This  increase  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  exceedingly  low 
prices  which  prevailed  toward  the  close  of  1895  and  the  beginning 
of  1896,  at  which  figures  the  working  of  a  majority  of  the  mines  was 
unprofitable.  The  increase  of  13,000  tons  in  the  last  six  months  of 
1896  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  sudden  advance  in  prices,  which  in- 
duced consumers  to  lay  in  heavy  stocks  in  anticipation  of  a  further 
rise.     These  stocks,  however,  cost  them  relatively  low  prices. 

(a)  By  reference  to  the  table  of  exports,  stocks,  and  prices  for 
1891-1896,  it  will  be  observed  that,  although  prices  steadily  declined 
during  those  years,  the  production,  as  estimated  by  the  mining  bu- 
reau, frequently  increased  and  never  decreased.  Slocks  show  a  con- 
stant increase.  These  facts  unquestionably  prove  that  the  cost  of 
production  has  diminished,  cheaper  transportation  has  been  gained 
by  the  construction  of  roads  and  railways,  and  improvements  have 
been  made  in  mining  and  smelting.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  pro- 
duction at  the  lower  prices  has  continued  steadily  because  it  was 
found  profitable. 

(3)  The  increase  of  exports  during  these  years  is  natural,  because 
the  large  production  had  to  be  sold,  and  this  was  made  possible  by 
the  fall  in  prices. 

(4)  The  Italian  Parliament  abolished  the  export  duty  of  8s.  fid. 
($2.06)  per  ton  with  the  object  of  favoring  exports,  since  this  duty 
increased  the  cost  to  the  foreign  consumer.  The  artificial  advance 
which  the  Anglo-Sicilian  sulphur  trust  wishes  to  establish  is  there- 
fore in  opposition  to  all  the  above  facts,  although  the  latter  are  re- 
sponsible both  for  the  decline  in  price  for  several  years  and  the  abo- 
lition of  the  export  duty, 

(s)  It  is  stated  that  the  production  in  1896  shows  an  increase, 
and  although  the  statistics  are  not  yet  published,  there  is  the  best 
authority  for  estimating  it  at  about  385,000  tons.  That  there  really 
was  an  increase  is  confirmed  by  the  following  facts:  There  were 
shipped  in  1896,  44,000  tons  more  than  in  1895,  but  nevertheless  the 
visible  stock  in  the  ports  of  Sicily  on  the  31st  of  December,  1896, 
was  only  18,000  tons  less  than  on  the  same  date  in  1895.  The  dif- 
ference of  i6,ooo  tons  must  therefore  come  from  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction, which,  in  part  at  least,  belongs  to  i89fi,  as  some  of  this 
quantity  may  be  sulphur  stored  in  the  mines  in  1895  and  not  shipped 
promptly.  Further,  the  quantity  carried  by  rail  from  the  stations 
in  the  interior  to  the  ports  was  larger  in  the  fiscal  year  1895-96  than 
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(6)  Everything  points  to  an  increased  production  for  1897,  and 
if  the  present  prices  checlc  the  consumption,  stocks  must  necessarily 
increase  during  the  year. 

(7)  Should  Sicilian  brimstone  be  partly  replaced  in  the  United 
States  by  pyrites  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  this  will  di- 
minish our  imports,  which  have  been  from  100,000  to  125,000  tons 
per  annum,  or  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  Sicily. 

(8)  For  the  above  reasons,  it  seems  more  than  doubtful  if  the 
Anglo-Sicilian  sulphur  trust  can  succeed  in  maintaining  the  prices 
at  the  present  artificial  point  for  any  length  of  time.  Its  capital  is 
;^7So,ooo  ($3,649,885)  and  it  has  purchased  its  brimstone  at  about 
655.  ($15.80)  per  ton  free  on  board  Sicily,  plus  all  the  other  expenses. 

Chas.   M.  Caughv, 
,  March  2p,  tSgy.  Consul. 


EXPORTATION  OF   SULPHUR   FROM   ITALY. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  general  direction  of  the 
revenue,  the  sulphur  exported  from  Italy  to  foreign  countries  during 
the  year  1896  reached  3,563,700  quintals  (1  quintals  220. 46  pounds). 
The  export  in  1895  was  3,175,661  quintals;  1894,  2,990,896  quintals; 
1893,  3,108,674  quintals;   1892,  2,910,307  quintals. 

The  exports  according  to  countries,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year,  were  as  follows: 
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Louis  H.  BrChl, 
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SICILIAN   FRUIT   INDUSTRY. 

At  first  glance,  the  island  of  Sicily  seems  to  be  one  of  nature's 
most-favored  places,  endowed  with  all  that  would  seem  ample  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  on  earth.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  salubrious,  even  during  the  two  or  three  months  of  hot 
weather  in  the  summer. 

Sicily  possesses  vast  deposits  of  sulphur  and  asphalt,  with  which 
she  supplies  the  world,  besides  other  minerals,  so  far  not  developed. 
The  atmospheric  conditions  favor  the  production,  by  natural  evapora- 
tion, of  enormous  quantities  of  marine  salt  where  the  coast  is  flat. 

Her  soil  is  so  productive  that  if  it  is  cultivated  in  a  proper  manner 
(which  is  not  done  everywhere  upon  the  island)  it  rewards  labor  with 
rich  crops  of  nearly  everything  planted;  especially  is  this  the  case, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lava  beds,  around  the  base  of  that  giant 
volcano,  Etna,  which  is  nearly  loo  miles  in  circumference.     The  land 
is  constantly  enriched  by  the  washings  of  the  ashes  and  lava  rock; 
decomposing  from  age,  from  the  great  mountain  and  its  surrounding 
numerous  foothills  (ancient  extinct  craters),  and  irrigated  by  themel 
ing  snow  which  is  seen  on  the  peak  of  Etna  until  late  in  the  summe 

Everywhere  in  this  fertile  belt,  except  where  interrupted  by  lav 
streams  or  rocky  hills,  and  along  the  seashore  from  Messina  to  Cat: 
nia,  the  eye  meets  luxurious  orchards  of  oranges  and  lemon  tree; 
laden  with  their  golden  fruit  and  with  blossoms  which  Hll  the  air 
with   fragrance;    numerous    groves  of  almond   trees,   which   in  full 
bloom  appear  to  be  covered  with  snow;  the  gnarled  olive  and  the 
fig  trees  vie  with  each  other  even  in  rocky  spots;  along  declivities, 
where  it  seems  nothing  could  find  root,  the  edible  prickly  pear  (here 
called  Indian  fig)  grows  to  immense  size  and  supplies  a  cheap,  refresh- 
ing and  popular  food  for  the  masses  and  is  also  an  important  article 
of  export  to  neighboring  countries  and  to  Upper  Italy, 

When  one  sees  the  abundant  crop  and  watches  the  many  ships  of 
various  nations  (but  none  of  the  United  Slates)  which  leave  the  ports 
laden  with  the  products  of  the  soil  and  of  the  mines,  one  would  con- 
clude that  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  must  certainly  be  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  Yet  the  very  contrary  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
masses.  Sicily  has  suffered  much  during  the  past  ages  from  the  con- 
stant invasions  and  conquests  by  the  various  bellicose  and  covet- 
ous nations  and  from  their  misgovernmenl.  The  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  landed  property,  the  lack  of  energy,  enterprise,  and  business 
tact  among  the  well  to  do  and  large  landholders,  and  the  failure  to 
properly  cultivate  idle  lands,  thereby  giving  more  employment  and 
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producing  more  marketable  commodities,  are  further  reasons;  also, 
the  lack  of  education  and  the  superstition  among  the  poorer  classes. 

The  sulphur  industries  of  the  island  have  suffered  from  a  serious 
crisis  during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  but  this  deplorable  condition 
has  now  been  somewhat  ameliorated  by  the  formation  of  the  Anglo- 
Sicilian  Sulphur  Company,  whereby  the  producers  were  guarantied, 
for  the  term  of  five  years  beginning  from  the  ist  of  October  last,  an 
increase  of  price  of  about  $1.50  per  ton,  and  by  which  increase  the 
poor  mine  laborers  have  also  profited  to  some  extent.* 

While  this  sad  state  of  affairs  existed  in  the  mining  regions,  affect- 
ing also  the  export  merchants  and  thousands  of  laborers  at  the  sea- 
ports, and  thereby  the  numerous  small  traders  in  the  cities,  the  fruit- 
growing districts  were  also  threatened. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  was 
discussing  the  new  tariff  bill,  which  increases  the  import  duly  on 
oranges  and  lemons  from  2$  to  70  cents  per  box,  created  excitement 
and  discontent  all  over  the  island.  Everybody  is  interested  and  fears 
the  loss  of  an  important  market,  which,  although  prices  have  often 
been  so  low  as  to  cause  heavy  loss  to  the  honest  exporter  who  works 
with  his  own  capital,  has  taken  a  certain  quantity.  As  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  the  island  depend  upon  this  industry  for 
a  living,  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  them  to  retain 
such  a  market  as  that  of  the  United  Stales. 

On  Sunday,  the  28th  of  March  last,  mass  meetings  were  held  at 
Palermo,  Messina,  and  Catania  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this 
subject.  At  Catania,  at  2  p.  m. ,  a  procession  of  employees  of  the 
various  packing  establishments,  including  hundreds  of  women  and 
girls,  marched  to  the  roomy  theater  Castagnola.  An  immense  crowd 
was  assembled,  composed  of  representatives  from  all  towns  of  the 
province  and  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  island,  including  Palermo 
and  Messina.  All  classes  were  represented^the  wealthy  landowner, 
the  nobleman,  the  banker,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  anxious  laboring  men,  women,  and  girls,  who 
seemed  to  think  their  very  existence  depended  upon  the  success  of 
the  meeting. 

Referring  to  the  new  calamity  which  was  threatening  Sicily — the 
loss  of  the  market  which  had  received  more  fruit  from  Sicily  than  any 
other  country — the  speakers  thought  that  this  would  eventually 
result  whether  the  new  tariff  was  adopted  or  not,  as  within  a  few 
years,  California  alone  would  be  more  than  able  to  fully  supply  the 
United  States.  They  thought,  however,  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  have  given  Sicily  a  chance  until  that  time  arrived. 
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It  was  suggested  that  efforts  be  made  to  relieve  the  present  situation. 
To  this  end,  the  Italian  Government,  it  was  suggested,  should  be 
earnestly  requested  to  lend  its  aid  by  prompt  diplomatic  action 
abroad  and  proper  legislation  at  home. 

The  following  were  the  chief  points  dwelt  upon  by  the  speak- 
ers: It  is  certain  there  is  a  limit  to  consumption  in  each  market, 
more  than  a  certain  quantity  can  not  be  consumed  at  any  price; 
but  some  countries  do  not  buy  as  much  as  they  could  consume,  on 
account  of  an  excessive  and  unjust  import  duty;  for  instance,  Russia 
consumes  less  than  500,000  boxes  annually,  while  the  United  States 
receives  about  3,000,000  boxes,  and  while  Russia  does  not  possess 
one  single  citrus  tree,  Russia  charges  an  import  duty  of  300  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  citrus  fruit,  yet  she  receives  only  about  8,000,000 
lire  worth  of  Sicilian  products,  while  Italy  purchases  from  Russia 
about  100,000,000  lire  worth  of  products  annually — mostly  grain. 
Except  on  petroleum,  Italy  charges  not  over  50  per  cent  duty  on 
these  imports,  while  Italy  produces  considerable  grain  at  home.  If 
that  enormous  import  duty  were  reduced,  the  export  to  Russia  of 
citrus  fruit  could  easily  reach  1,500,000  boxes  and  more.  To  prove 
this,  one  need  only  consider  the  increased  consumption  in  Austria, 
from  less  than  500,000  boxes  to  about  1,500,000  boxes  per  annum 
since  the  abolition,  a  few  years  ago,  by  that  country  of  the  import 
duty  on  citrus  fruit. 

It  was  thought  that  a  good  market  for  Sicilian  fruit  might  be 
opened  in  Australia  if  a  regular  steamship  line  were  established  and 
possibly  subsidized  by  the  Government,  and  also  if  the  British  were 
induced  to  intervene  and  procure  concessions  in  the  way  of  abolish- 
ing or  reducing  the  import  duty. 

But  before  looking  abroad  for  increased  openings  for  exportation, 
one  speaker  said  they  should  commence  in  their  own  country.  In 
Upper  Italy,  the  consumption  could  be  greatly  increased  if  the  excess- 
ive ''consumption  "  taxes  now  charged  by  the  cities  were  reduced  to 
a  reasonable  rate.  It  was  claimed  that  oranges  and  lemons  retail  in 
Milan,  Florence,  and  even  Rome,  as  well  as  in  other  cities  in  north- 
ern Italy,  as  high  as  in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  this  tax.  It 
was  thought  that  the  high  freight  rates  charged  by  the  railroads 
should  be  reduced  and  the  transportation  facilities  to  Upper  Italy 
speedily  improved. 

After  a  general  review  of  the  situation,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted: 

This  meeting,  in  the  interest  of  the  citrus-fruit  industry  and  of  its  commerce. 
prays  the  Government  for  assistance  by  all  ihe  means  at  its  disposal  during  [he 
crisis  of  a  product  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  sources  0/  income  of  our 
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The  following  measures  are  believed  lo  be  urgent  and  necesBary:  {i)  Reduc- 
tion to  the  legal  limit  of  the  consumption  tax  imposed  by  the  various  communes ; 

(3)  abolition,  or  at  least  reduction,  of  the  import  duties  exacted  by  several  foreign 
stales,  and  especially  Russia;  (3)  diplomatic  action  to  avert  the  threatened  enor- 
mous increase  of  import  duly  upon  citrus  fruit  on  the  part  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  relief  from  the  reijister  and  stamp  lax.  lo  promote  the  formation  of  societies  en- 
gaged in  the  commerce  of  citrus  fruit  and  compounds  (hereof ;  action  to  preveni 
the  adulteration  of  the  essences  of  citrus  fruit  with  aqua  ragia  (oil  of  turpenline); 

(5)  reduction  in  rales  of  freight  by  the  railroads  in  the  transportation  of  citrus  fruit, 
compounds  thereof,  and  materials  apperlaining  to  the  commerce  in  the  same  ;  care- 
ful supervision  of  the  transit  of  the  cars  across  ihe  Straits  of  Messina  and  sufficient 
supply  of  special  cars  for  the  transportation  of  fruit;  (6)  concessions  in  Ihe  culti- 
vation of  lobacco.* 

As  before  stated,  enthusiastic  mass  meetings  were  held  simul- 
taneously at  Palermo  and  Messina,  and  the  same  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  at  all  three  places.   . 

Exporlalion  of  oranges  and  lemons  during  lit  lail  four  y/ars,  shonnng  the  proportion 
recfivcd  each  year  hy  the  United  Slates. 


Year. 

^""•r.;^'"* 

Ou?"t'y  "ported  to 
North  Amencii. 

pjun/fl/j.*        Boj-es.-t 
T,W8.'M        *.«S,3J5 
=,,,S.-..        s.37=.«8 
,.»6.8;o        S.4.J.m 

QuiKla/i*  ■     ffnj-cit 
i,..j,n95         J.to7.7ja 

.!..,, 64;          I.jS6,6.8 

■8^ 

,okiloKrims(M,ia<  pound 

This  does  not  give  the  entire  annual  production,  as  the  shipments 
by  rail  and  water  to  Italian  ports  are  not  included.  A  considerable 
quantity  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  essences  and  boiled 
lemon  juice.  The  total  annual  production  is  now  estimated  to  have 
reached  about  7,500,000  boxes. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  California  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  orange  and  lemon  industry  that  it  might  be  of  value  to  them 
to  at  times  send  a  cablegram  in  relation  to  shipments  or  prices,  but 
so  (ar  as  my  district  is  concerned  this  would  be  of  little  use,  because 
the  steamers,  after  leaving  Catania,  nearly  always  touch  at  Messina 
and  Palermo,  where  they  take  the  greatest  part  of  their  cargo  and 
remain  an  indefinite  length  of  time  before  leaving  for  the  United 
Slates.  As  to  prices,  they  are  always — regardless  of  what  the  ship- 
pers and  packers  here  are  forced  by  competition  to  pay — regulated 
in  the  American  markets,  depending  there  greatly  upon  the  state  of 
the  weather  and  the  quantity  received.  The  prices  paid  here  of  late 
by  honest  exporters  for  good  fruit  (or  what  it  costs  them  per  box, 
when  selected  and  repacked)  have  been  usually  such  as  to  cause  them 

plant  srown  la  the  Klngdam  is  under  its  cantrul. 
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loss  or  leave  them  no  profit.  A  choice  box  of  fruit,  either  lemons  or 
oranges,  with  fancy  packing,  costs  the  exporter  from  8  to  lo  lire 
($1.50  to  $1.85).  The  freight  adds  about  35  cents  per  box.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  lemons  shipped  from  here  which  cost  not 
more  than  half  of  that,  and  some  can  be  bought  at  3  lire  {56  cents).* 
The  market  for  good  oranges  is  stiffer,  especially  the  Aderno  and 
Paterno  ovals  and  the  blood  oranges,  which,  if  well  picked  and  se- 
lected, cost  the  shipper,  including  work,  not  less  than  8  lire  ($1.50) 
per  box. 

Should  the  remedies  suggested  at  the  meetings  be  successfully 
applied  and  thereby  the  consumption  in  Italy  increased,  and,  through 
a  concession  of  the  Russian  Government  reducing  the  import  duty, 
the  export  to  that  country  augmented  from  the  present  small  quan- 
tity of  less  than  500,000  boxes  to  1.500,000  boxes,  as  expected,  and  by 
means  of  a  similar  concession  by  Germany,  the  export  to  that  coun- 
try increased,  the  result  would  be  that  little  would  be  sent  to  the 
United  States. 

In  that  case,  there  would  doubtless  be  a  considerable  rise  in  trans- 
atlantic freight  rates  on  other  merchandise,  for  which  the  United 
States  depends  upon  Sicily, /.r, sulphur  (crude  and  refined),  asphalt, 
almonds,  filberts,  wine  lees,  etc.,  which  the  steamers  have  so  far 
been  carrying  at  a  low  rate  of  freight,  while  depending  for  their 
cargo  upon  citrus  fruit. 

Louis  H.    BrOhl, 

Catania,  April  6,  i8gy.  Consul. 

CONVENTION  AT  PALERMO. 

A  convention  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  fruit- producing 
districts  of  Sicily,  held  for  the  purpose  of  averting,  if  possible,  a 
disaster  to  the  green-fruit  industry  of  this  island,  which  those  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  think  would  follow  the  increase  of  duty  by  the 
United  States,  has  just  been  in  session  for  three  days  at  Palermo. 

The  convention  on  the  first  day  devoted  Its  lime  principally  to 
sending  telegrams  to  the  King,  wishing  him  long  life  and  happiness, 
and  to  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Commerce  to  urge  the 
Italian  ambassador  at  Washington  to  make  efforts  to  hold  down 
the  duty  on  fruit. 

The  second  day,  a  cablegram  having  been  received  lo  the  effect 
that  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  would  be  imposed, 
was  devoted  to  petitioning  the  Italian  Government  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  governments  of  various  other  countries,  espe- 

■  Prices  paid  (or  Icmiina  upon  th<  tipes  vary  [rom  3  10  ij  lire  per  1.040.  bullhis  includes  all  Icmuns 
aa  lliey  (omi.  and  (he  (ml  per  boi  depend!  upon  Ilic  numl>cr  uf  cholcE  ones  which  can  be  ublaincd; 
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cially  Russia,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  lower  duties  on  green  fruit. 
It  was  the  belief  of  the  delegates  that  this  concession  would  be  ob- 
tained from  Russia  if  the  Italian  Government  would  decrease  the  duty 
on  Russian  petroleum. 

A  portion  of  this  day  was  given  also  to  a  discussion  of  the  culti- 
vation of  tobacco  in  Sicily,  to  the  restrictions  placed  upon  it,  and  to 
petitioning  the  Government  to  lake  off  the  restrictions  (which  action 
would  deprive  the  Government  of  a  handsome  revenue)  in  order  that 
Sicily  might  produce  the  tobacco  which  the  Government  now  finds 
convenient  to  import  from  the  United  States. 

The  third  day  was  devoted  to  petitioning  the  Government  to 
interest  itself  to  procure  the  reduction  of  the  octroi  duty  imposed 
by  various  Italian  cities  on  fruit,  it  being  the  general  opinion  of  the 
delegates  that  a  reduction  of  said  duty  (it  being  as  much  as  50  cents 
per  box  in  some  cities)  would  be  followed  by  a  greater  demand  in 
Italian  cities  for  Sicilian  fruit. 

Part  of  this  day  was  given  also  to  the  discussion  of  a  scheme 
for  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid  on  a  large  scale  in  Sicily. 

There  is  an  incident  in  connection  with  this  convention  that  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  note,  as  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given 
to  it  by  those  in  the  fruit  trade  here.  It  seems,  for  some  reason 
(probably  through  hearing  some  overconfident  fruit  shipper  expa- 
tiating on  the  great  good  that  would  result  to  the  trade  from  having 
a  convention  of  so  many  prominent  personages  of  Sicily)  that  the 
fruit  packers  and  fruit-box  makers,  though  they  were  receiving  what 
they  had  received  from  time  immemorial,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
shippers  were  losing  on  every  box  shipped,  determined  to  demand 
an  increase  of  their  wages;  failing  in  procuring  this,  they  went  on  a 
strike.  While  the  convention  discussed  and  petitioned,  the  packers 
and  fruit-box  makers  demanded  higher  wages.  Some  of  the  ship- 
pers were  so  greatly  annoyed  at  the  conduct  of  their  workmen  that 
they  were  slow  to  take  them  back  when  they  applied,  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  convention. 

It  was  decided  that  another  convention  should  be  held  in  some 
other  city  in  the  autumn. 

Wm.   H.   Sevmovr, 

Palermo,  March  ig,  iSqj.  Consul. 


ANOTHER   REMEDY  FOR  THE  CRISIS. 

All  the  Italian  newspapers  occupy  themselves  with  this  important 
question,  and  every  day  contain  columns  commenting  upon  the 
various  causes  and  suggesting  new  remedies. 

The  rates  of  railroad  freight  are  said  to  be  higher  frotn  Calabria 
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(opposite  Messina)  than  shipment  rates  from  Messina  to  New  York; 
the  consumption  tax  levied  by  the  various  cities  in  Upper  Italy  is 
said  to  be  much  too  high;  the  excessive  import  duty  {300  per  cent) 
charged  by  Russia  is  demanded  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  increase 
exportation  to  that  country  from  250,000  boxes  to  1,500,000  or  to 
2,000,000.  The  proposed  increase  of  import  duty  by  the  United  States 
is  much  regretted,  as  that  country  has  so  far  been  the  largest  pur- 
chaser, and  while  there  had  been  a  hope  that,  through  diplomatic 
action,  this  duty  would  be  again  reduced  and  that  market  saved,  at 
least  for  a  few  years  longer,  this  hope  seems  now  about  abandoned. 
Various  methods  for  obtaining  relief  are  suggested  and  discussed. 

I  send  herewith  a  clipping  (translated)  from  the  Corriere  di 
Catania,  which  gives  a  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  citrus- 
fruit  congress  at  Palermo  a  few  days  since.  The  resolutions  there 
adopted,  regarding  the  establishment  of  factories  producing  citric 
acid,  etc. ,  might  be  a  hint  to  our  producers  in  California  and  Florida 
to  make  use  of  their  refuse  fruit  in  a  similar  manner  and  thereby  save 
their  own  market  in  the  future. 

Louis  H.  BrOhl, 

Catania,  April  h,  iS^j.  Consul. 


It  is  held  10  be  of  the  highest  importance  lo  the  cilrus-fruii  industry  and  in  the 
solution  of  the  crisis  by  which  it  is  harassed,  to  urge  that  the  Governmenl  (acililale 
private  Initiative  for  creating  great  industrial  establish  men  is.  wtlh  the  object  of 
transforming  the  crude  and  boiled  lemon  juice  into  citrate  uf  lime,  or  crystalliied 
citric  acid,  and  other  similar  products.  Thus  our  matkel  will  be  relieved  of  a  mass 
of  refuse  lemons,  which,  not  being  precisely  the  quality  demanded  by  the  consumer, 
lend,  by  the  excess  of  supply,  lu  depreciate  also  the  good  quality  of  lemons. 

In  Sicily,  there  are  factories  which  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  citrate  of 
lime.  For  the  production  of  citric  acid,  etc.,  a  factory  existed  (or  some  time  in  Mes- 
sina, and  another  one,  some  years  past,  in  Syracuse.  These  two  industrial  eslab- 
lishmenis  have  produced  excellent  crystallized  citric  acid,  which  has  been  shipped 
to  several  foreign  markets,  where  it  was  favorably  received. 

Some  lime  ago  the  manufacture  in  Sicily  of  crystallized  citric  acid  was  held  10 
be  impossible,  and  such  prejudice  tended  10  retard  private  initiative.  To-day,  how- 
ever, it  can  be  safely  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  all  the  raw 
materials  necessary  to  the  production  uf  citric  acid  are  found  in  Sicily  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  manufacturer,  including  also  the  chalk,  in  which  the  province  of  Syra- 
cuse is  rich.  On  account  of  these  natural  conditions,  the  industry  should  become 
a  profitable  undertaking. 

We  have  no  accurate  information  as  to  whether  the  factory  al  Messina  conducted 
the  manufacture  of  crystallized  citric  acid  with  profit,  but  the  establishment  is  still 
putting  its  products  on  the  market,  li  is  also  known  that  the  factory  at  Syracuse 
furnished  excellent  products,  and  though  it  was  necessary  to  stop  the  industry  (on 
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account  □(  private  reasons  which  il  is  not  essential  lo  explain)  the  poor  success  of  (he 
enterprise  was  not  the  cause. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  results  of  the  experiments  up  to  the  present  time, 
made  by  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  citric  acid,  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  this  industry,  beginning  in  Sicily  in  the  smallest  proportions,  has  given 
results  satisfactory  to  foreign  markets.  This  is  true  in  spile  of  threatened  compe- 
tition; and  if  large  capital,  capable  of  supporting  the  initial  expense,  could  be  in- 
vested in  this  way,  Sicily  would  derive  incalculable  benefit  and  the  crisis  would  be 
relieved. 

We  must  add  that  the  creation  of  great  industrial  establishments,  if  compe- 
tently started  and  well  conducted,  would  give  profitable  employment  to  capital  and 
would  mark  that  economical  awakening  which  is  the  aim  of  all.  And  if  we  wish 
private  enterprise  to  interest  itself  in  the  creation  of  industrial  establishments,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Government  lend  all  the  assistance  in  its  power  to  the  initial 

Unfortunately,  in  Italy  a  new  industry  hardly  springs  up  when  the  revenue  col- 
lector, with  his  clutches,  annihilates  It.  This  illogical  system  discourages  the  cap- 
italists, who,  rather  than  place  their  capital  so  as  to  give  new  life  lo  industry,  content 
themselves — in  order  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  tax  collector — with  invest- 
ing their  means  at  most  modest  interest,  draining,  in  this  way,  the  sources  of  public 
and  private  wealth. 

In  order  that  the  manufacture  of  products  derived  from  the  citrus  fruit  in  Sicily 
should  develop  in  a  manner  to  be  profitable  in  itself  and  productive  of  wealt..  to 
the  counir)',  the  assembly  was  urged  to  pass  the  followinii  resolution: 

"Considering  that  to  solve  (he  grave  crisis,  it  would  be  efficacious  to  establish 
an  industry  which  would  withdraw  from  exportation  the  poorer  qualities  of  the 
citrus  fruit  and  put  them  to  use  in  the  manufacture  of  products  derived  from  the  raw 
material,  the  Government  is  prayed  thai  whenever  large  establish men(s  with  [h.i( 
object  in  view  are  started,  (here  shall  be  accorded  lo  Ihem  immunity  from  (axes 
for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years,  and  that  likewise,  in  justice  and  equity,  the  same 
favor  be  granted  to  similar  establishments  already  existing:  and 

"  Resolved,  that  a  premium  be  awarded  to  (hat  industrial  establishment  manu- 
facturing citrus  products  which  shall  best  correspond  with  the  plans  of  the  council 
ew  factors  of  activity  likely  to  relieve  the  crisis." 


BICYCLE   TRADE   IN   ITALY.* 

I  do  not  believe  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  there  could  be 
opened  a  profitable  market  for  American  machines  in  Catania,  for 
the  following  reasons:  The  city  is  crowded  with  cheap  new  and 
second-hand  machines.  There  is  not  one  really  responsible  and 
reliable  dealer  in  bicycles.  About  a  year  ago,  a  man  with  some 
means  brought  here  a  considerable  stock  of  bicycles  and  lost  a 
good  deal  of  money  on  them.  He  sold  some  of  them  on  the  install- 
ment plan.  The  first  few  payments  were  made,  then  the  young 
men  (mostly  employees)  either  found  out  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  continue  the  payments  or  got  tired  of  the  sport  and  left  the  ma- 
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chines  on  the  hands  of  the  dealer,  who  had  not  received  enough 
money  on  them  to  cover  the  damages.  The  wheels  were  then  rented 
until  they  were  nearly  ruined  by  inexperienced  and  careless  riders 
and  the  craze  died  out.  There  are  now  very  few  machines  in  use, 
and,  strange  to  say,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  much  in  favor  among 
the  aristocratic  classes  and  those  able  to  buy  good  machines;  in 
fact,  I  know  of  only  five  young  men  who  own  good  English  ma- 
chines, and  two  of  them  are  Englishmen. 

Ladies  do  not  ride  at  all.  My  daughter,  a  girl  of  14,  was  the 
only  female  person  ever  seen  on  a  "bike"  in  this  country,  and  she 
attracted  so  much  attention  thereby  (causing  large  crowds  of  curious 
people  to  gather  in  the  streets)  that  she  discontinued  riding.  The 
ladies,  as  well  as  the  gentlemen,  consider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to 
be  seen  riding  on  a  bicycle. 

Further  than  this,  the  roads  around  Catania  are  not  encouraging 
for  bicycle  riders,  being  either  too  steep  (especially  toward  Etna)  or 
cut  up  by  the  two-wheeled  carts  of  the  freighters;  all  along  the  east 
is  the  seacoast,  which  is  either  lava  or  deep  sand.  There  remains 
nothing  but  the  city  and  the  park. 


NEW  ADULTERANT   FOR   ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

I  inclose  a  description  of  a  new  adulterant  for  essential  oils,  taken 
from  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Journal.  It  is  known  by  the  name 
of  "Firenzia,"  being  a  product  of  the  fir  pine,  presumably  of  the 
needles.  At  the  present  low  price  prevailing  on  the  market  for 
essential  oils,  there  is  no  inducement  to  adulterate;  but  should  there 
be  a  marked  rise,  this  oil  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  most  dangerous 
adulterant. 

It  seems  that  there  is  already  a  quantity  of  this  oil  in  this  city, 
having  reached  here  via  one  of  the  small  towns,  where  it  was  sent 
to  a  fictitious  address. 

Chas.   M.  Caughy, 

Messina,  March  ji,  iSgj.  Consul. 

[Eilracl  from  Uic  British  Pharmaceulical  Journal.] 


This  is  a  volatile  oil  offered  for  sale  on  ihe  London  marltel.  It  has  a  "fancy" 
name,  is  staled  to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  and  to  be  specially  manufactured  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  essential  oils,  II  is  also  said  to  combine  perfectly  ttilh  both 
Sicilian  and  French  essential  oils.  WJlh  the  view  of  ascerlaining  its  properties,  a  pint 
■ample  of  the  oil  was  obtained  and  submitted  to  analysis.  The  following  results 
were  arrived  at:  Specific  gravity  at  [5,5°  C,  0,869;  op'ii^sl  rotatory  power  in  tube 
of  soo  mm..  55°;  flashing  point  (Abel's  method).  roo°  F.;  solubility  in  three  volumes 
of  alcohol  of  specitir  gravity  o.8a°,  fairly  soluble;  residue  on  evaporation,  trace. 
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FraiHcHal  dislillation. — Percentage  yielded  belween  155'  and  160°  F.,  3.5;  160' 
and  165°  F.,  55;  165°  and  170"  F..  24;  170°  and  180°  F..  9;  above  180  ,  S.5. 

There  was  no  aldehyde  present,  and  only  a  trace  of  the  presence  of  esier  could 
be  discovered  when  the  oil  was  subjecled  to  saponification. 

From  the  results  oblaincci,  this  oil  appears  to  have  the  characters  of  a  Ijevo- 
pinene,  such  as  is  obtained  Iroin  Pinus  sylvislrii.  AHis  extetsa.  Piuus  marilima.  etc. 
The  oil  has  a  delicate  odor  not  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  commercial  varieties  of 
pine  oils,  and  I  have  found  by  experiment  that  considerable  proportions  of  it  may 
be  mixed  with  oils  of  lemon  and  bergamot  without  the  presence  of  the  adulterant 
being  detectable  to  smell  or  taste.  Such  detection  would  also  be  difficult  by  any 
of  the  ordinary  physical  tests  (specific  gravity,  roution,  etc.)  which  are  applied  to 
essential  oils,  and  the  importance  of  having  standards,  such  as  the  percentage  ol 
citral  in  lemon  oil  and  of  linalool  acetate  in  bergamot.  is  emphasized  by  a  consid- 
eration of  the  impunity  with  which  adulteration  can  otherwise  be  conducted. 


STEAMERS  FROM  VENICE  TO  EASTERN  AFRICA. 

By  way  of  experiment,  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Steamship  Company 
will  inaugurate  a  new  line  of  steamers  to  bring  Venice  into  closer 
connection  with  ports  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  first 
voyage  is  to  be  made  by  the  steamer  Poiiuce,  of  2,046  tons  and  1,500 
horsepower,  with  an  average  speed  of  12  to  13  miles  per  hour.  This 
steamer  is  to  leave  Trieste  on  the  21st  instant  and  is  scheduled  to 
leave  Fiume  on  the  3d  of  April  {taking  on  board  an  agent  of  the 
company  to  report  ttie  result  of  the  experiment),  bound  for  Bom- 
bay and  touching  at  the  following  ports:  Lamu,  Mombasa,  Tanga, 
Pangani,  Zanzibar,  Bogamoya,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Kilva,  Lindi,  Ibo, 
Mozambique,  Quilimane,  Chinde,  Beira,  Inhambane,  Delagoa  Bay, 
and  Durban  (Natal).  Freight  will  be  accepted  also  for  East  London, 
Algoa  Bay,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Cape  Town.  The  prices  for  passage 
areas  follows:  Second  class,  $144;  third  class,  $57.60,  including  food, 
and  $43.20  without  food. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rates  (or  freight  for  the  different 
classes  of  merchandise: 

Class  of  goods. 


Salum.  Kilva.  Lindi,  Il»,  Moum- 
biquc,  Chinde,  OulUmane,  Beira, 
tnhainlune,  Delaffoa  Bay.and  Dur. 
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CLASSIFICATION    OF    GOODS. 

Class  A. — Arsenic,  lead  in  pigs,  white  lead,  cement,  iron  plates, 
nails,  steel,  potatoes,   lithographic  stones,   bricks  for  construction, 
sheet  iron;  iron  rods,  rails,  and  wire;  steel  wire,  glass  panels,  rosii 
marble  of  all  kinds  in  block  and  rough,  grindstones,  oil  stones,  mil 
stones,  tar,  paving  stones,  potash,  slate  pencils,  ammunition,  sulphur, 
steel,  clay,  coal  tar,  vitriol,  zinc. 

Class  B. — Beer,  tin,  lead  pencils,  butter,  iron  safes,  printing  ink, 
iron  fence  wire,  ironware,  steel  ware,  vinegar,  colors,  grease,  wool' 
ens  and  worsteds,  tissues,  glass  beads,  glassware,  cheese,  candles, 
kitchen  utensils,  tin  articles,  cast  iron,  copper  wire,  glue,  mineral 
waters,  needles,  fruits,  oil,  quicksilver,  soaps,  ropes,  sealing  wax, 
playing  cards,  earthenware,  ink,  wine,  wax. 

Class  C. — Paper  (on  cigarette  and  tissue  paper  an  extra  freight  of 
30  per  cent  will  be  charged),  cardboard,  celluloid,  flour,  ceresia. 

Class  D. — Whisk,  coffee  surrogate,  chemicals,  wicks  for  lamps, 
gold  and  silver  wire  articles,  skins,  tissues  (except  woolens  and 
worsteds);  hemp,  flax,  and  jute  tissues;  india-rubber  articles,  glass- 
ware, lumber,  wooden  articles,  hops,  vegetables,  straw  and  felt  hats 
buttons,  wicker  articles,  cork  and  cork  articles,  hardware,  lamps, 
leather  articles,  leather,  machinery  not  over  a  weight  of  1,000  kilo- 
grams (2,204.6  pounds)  and  not  exceeding  z  cubic  meters,  furniture, 
sewing  machines,  perfumery,  umbrellas,  shoes,  toys,  hosiery, 
pets. 

Class  E. — Matches  of  all  descriptions. 

Class  F. — Wooden  poles  and  blocks  not  exceeding  4  meters  (4 
yards  13  inches)  in  length;  over  that  measure,  25  per  cent  more; 
also,  objects  of  value,  as  watches,  amber  articles,  jewels,  precious 
stones,  silver  and  gold  ware,  silk,  silk  stuffs,  scientific  instruments, 
antiquities,  objects  of  art  when  the  declared  values  amount  to  $5  per 
kilogram. 

H.  A.  Johnson, 

Venice,  March  22,  i8gj.  Consul. 


AMERICAN   DRUG   PREPARATIONS   IN   FRANCE. 

Inquiries  having  been  made  at  this  consulate  by  some  of  the 
leading  druggists  of  central  France  concerning  certain  American 
preparations  of  drugs,  a  few  samples  were  shown  to  them,  and  they 
expressed  themselves  satisfied  and  well  pleased  with  what  they 
termed  "a  triumph  of  American  progress."  It  seemed  to  these  gen- 
tlemen that  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  large 
quantities  of  these  goods  from  the  United  States  presents  itself. 
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Medical  science  has  macie  wonderful  progress  in  France,  and  it  is 
true  that  there  are  no  greater  savants  in  the  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical professions  than  some  of  the  French  physicians  and  phar- 
macists; but  outside  of  Paris,  except  in  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
towns,  there  has  been  little  or  no  progress  made. in  the  preparation 
of  remedies.  Quinine  and  similar  powders  are  given  in  old-fashioned 
capsules  made  by  hand ;  these  are  larger  than  an  American  cent,  and 
are  difficult  for  children  and  certain  invalids  to  swallow;  besides, 
the  process  of  making  them  is  long  and  tedious,  and  the  dose  is  not 
regular,  because  every  capsule  is  not  weighed  in  the  course  of  its 
preparation. 

Many  of  the  new  remedies,  although  they  are  well  known  and 
appreciated  by  physicians,  fail  to  become  popular  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  preparing  them.  The  provincial  druggists  are  often 
unable  to  procure  these  drugs  except  in  a  crude  or  unprepared  state. 
The  French  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  liquid  poisons  are  exceed- 
ingly strict,  and  the  danger  of  taking  an  overdose  prevents  many 
persons  from  using  these  remedies  unless  prescribed  by  a  doctor. 
No  physician  can  prepare  his  own  prescriptions  if  there  is  a  pharmacy 
in  the  town.  A  pharmacist  must  hold  a  diploma  from  a  Govern- 
ment faculty  in  order  to  make  up  prescriptions.  An  exception  to 
this  rule  is  made  In  communes  having  no  drug  store  within  a  radius 
of  6  kilometers  (about  4  miles)  of  the  patienfs  residence.  As  the 
number  of  houses  outside  this  regulated  distance  is  very  large,  it  is 
often  embarrassing  to  the  physician  and  the  delay  in  going  so  tar 
is  frequently  dangerous  to  the  invalid.  To  obviate  this  delay,  the 
physician  carries  a  few  drugs  in  general  use  with  him,  but  owing  to 
their  volume  and  the  difficulty  of  arranging  them  conveniently  in  a 
portable  case,  the  doctor  frequently  lacks  the  medicine  required  to 
relieve  the  patient. 

To  aid  this  class  of  physicians  and  invalids  and  to  see  what  could 
be  done,  samples  of  American  compressed  tablets  have  been  shown 
to  a  few  druggists  and  doctors,  who  immediately  conceded  that 
these  preparations  were  put  up  in  the  most  compact  and  convenient 
manner  possible,  and  that  such  goods  were  much  needed  in  France, 
because  a  larger  variety  of  remedies  could  be  carried  and  no  time 
would  be  lost  in  making  up  prescriptions,  nor  would  there  be  any 
risk  of  overdosing. 

The  following  list  of  drugs  are  those  most  usually  prescribed  in 
this  country:  Sulphate  of  quinine,  opium,  nux  vomica,  dover's  pow- 
ders, lithia,  chlorate  of  potash,  bromide  of  potash,  bromide  of  sodium, 
salicylate  of  soda,  iodide  of  potash,  and  others  that  enter  into  the 
daily  use  of  a  physician  having  a  general  practice.  Rectal  and  vagi- 
nal suppositories  of  nearly  every  description  are  also  much  employed, 
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The  drought  of  1893  lessened  thenumberof  cattle  all  over  Europe, 
and  since  then,  sugar  of  milk  is  very  high  in  price.  This  commodity 
could  be  advantageously  exported  to  France. 

A  certain  quantity  of  proprietary  medicines  might  find  a  ready 
sale  if  put  upon  the  market  in  a  wise  manner,  but  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  the  formulas  printed  on  every  bottle.  Such 
common  preparations  as  seidlitz  powders  and  citrate  of  magnesia, 
and  heavy  drugs  like  glycerin,  borax,  potash,  cod-liver  oil,  borate 
of  soda,  caustic  soda,  and  alkalies  are  used  in  large  quantities  in  this 
country. 

Mineral  paint,  adapted  for  iron  work,  is  largely  used. 

The  French  druggists  have  been  deterred  from  using  American 
drug  preparations  because  the  weights  and  measures  employed  by 
the  exporters  from  the  United  States  are  not  the  same  as  those  in  use 
in  France;  the  decimal  system  is  the  only  one  known  here — grains, 
drachms,  and  ounces  are  unknown  quantities  to  the  laity,  and  the 
profession  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  translate  the  weights  into 
grams  and  milligrams,  so  as  to  find  out  what  dose  to  give. 

The  French  admit  that  the  manner  of  putting  up  drugs  in  the 
United  States  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  other  countries,  but 
the  system  of  foreign  weights,  measures,  and  currency  forms  a  bar- 
rier to  their  introduction  into  this  Republic. 

All  drugs  should  be  put  in  neat,  but  not  too  large,  packages;  the 
matter  of  color  and  taste  are  important  items  to  take  into  considera- 
tion, because  the  masses  are  not  accustomed  to  taking  medicine 
without  a  doctor's  prescription,  as  are  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

If  a  general  depot  of  American  drug  preparations  were  established 
in  Paris  where  the  articles  could  be  seen  and  examined,  it  would 
greatly  aid  in  the  introduction  of  the  goods. 

A  large  wholesale  druggist  remarked  to  the  writer  recently  that 
"the  only  thing  lacking  to  make  the  enterprise  successful  was  the 
initial  step  to  bring  American  drug  preparations  into  the  European 
markets." 

Walter  T.   Griffin, 

LiMor.ES,  March  ip,  1897.  Commercial  Agent. 


SWISS  WATCHEp  FOR  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  table  showing  the  exportation  of  watches 
and  watch  movements  from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  from 
1886  to  1895,  inclusive.      Thcfigures  for  1896  are  not  yet  announced. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  advance  any  theories  or  opinions  of  my 
own  as  to  the  expediency  of  substituting  a  specific  for  an  ad  valO|rem 
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tariff  on  watches  and  watch  movements,  but  inasmuch  as  there  is  to 
be  a  revision  of  the  present  tariff,  the  accompanying  figures  will  be 
Worth  considering  when  Schedule  C  is  under  discussion. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  average  value  of  silver 
and  metal  watches  and  watch  movements  has  steadily  decreased,  and 
that  consequently  the  returns  from  the  tariff,  as  assessed  under  the 
ad  valorem  system,  have  also  steadily  fallen  off.  But  if  there  had 
been  a  specific  duty  on  silver  and  metal  watches  and  watch  move- 
ments, what  would  have  been  the  result?  For  example,  take  the 
year  1895.  There  were  exported  to  the  United  States  during  that 
year  115,788  silver  watches,  of  a  value  of  $207,922.57;  128,976  nickel 
watches,  of  a  value  of  $156,866.73;  and  268,857  movements,  of  a 
value  of  $369,721.80;  total,  $734,511.10. 

The  duly  on  this,  at  25  per  cent,  would  be  $183,627.  77  ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  specific  tariff  of,  say,  for  example,  $1  had  been 
levied  on  the  silver  watches  and  60  cents  on  metal  watches  and 
watch  movements,  the  result  would  have  been  a  revenue  of  $354,- 
487.80. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  this  duty  would  be  virtually  prohibitive, 
but  there  are  manufacturers  here  who  contend  that  it  would  not. 
If,  however,  it  should  largely  reduce  the  importation  of  cheap  watches 
to  the  United  States,  then  the  American  watch  manufacturers,  who 
have  to  compete  principally  with  the  cheap  watches  and  watch  move- 
ments, would  have  the  protection  they  seek. 

Under  the  ad  valorem  application  of  the  tariff,  the  average  valua- 
tion of  gold  watches  has  steadily  increased  ;  but,  if  there  had  been  a 
specific  tariff  of,  say,  $5  or  $6  on  gold  watches,  which  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  excessive,  the  revenue  would  have  been  larger. 

But  aside  from  any  consideration  of  the  tariff  question,  these  fig- 
ures may  be  of  interest  to  watch  manufacturers  and  dealers  as  show- 
ing the  details  of  exportation  from  this  country  to  the  United  States 
during  the  past  ten  years. 

Experts  ef  Siviis  ^falchiS  to  the  Uniled  Stnlrs. 
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Geneva,  March  25, 


BENJ.    H.     RlDCELV, 


PROFESSOR   KOCH'S   NEW   TUBERCULINE. 

An  article  written  by  Prof.  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  entitled  "New  tuber- 
culine,"  which  appeared  in  the  Deutschen  Medizinischen  Wochen- 
schrift  of  March  31,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  a  new  therapeutic 
method  of  treatment  for  phthisis.  The  following  report  consists  of 
a  condensation  of  this  article,  and  a  few  comments  upon  its  reception 
in  German  medical  circles.  A  complete  copy  of  the  article  of  Dr. 
Koch  can  be  obtained  in  pamphlet  form  by  application  to  the  pub- 
lisher, Georg  Thieme,  in  Leipsic. 

Dr.  Koch  states  that  the  use  of  bacteria  and  their  products  for 
prophylactic  and  therapeutic  purposes  is  to  render  the  system  im- 
mune to  their  effect,  and  that  such  a  result  is  apparently  impossiblt 
in  phthisis,  because  this  illness  may  continue  for  years  without  ren 
dering  the  system  less  sensitive.  Even  in  cases  of  complete  cure 
the  patient,  instead  of  becoming  immune  to  the  disease,  is  rendered 
more  liable  to  a  fresh  attack.  Dr.  Koch  found,  nevertheless,  in  his 
experiments  upon  guinea  pigs,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  miliar  con 
sumption  affecting  human  beings,  indications  that  a  certain  immu 
nity  to  the  disease  can  exist  under  special  conditions.  During  ; 
certain  stage  of  the  illness,  it  is  generally  the  case  that  the  bacteria, 
which  have  been  extremely  numerous,  disappear,  and  it  is  only  by 
careful  search  that  any  trace  of  them  can  be  found.  This  is 
tremely  remarkable,  as  phthisis  bacteria  injected  into  the  body 
experimentally  are  absorbed  very  slowly.  It  would  appear  that,  in 
such  cases,  a  certain  immunization  has  been  produced  that  is  purely 
bacteriological,  but. 


nfortunateiy,  this  condition  is  produced  to( 
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late  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  invalid.  This  fact  led  Dr.  Koch  to 
search  for  a  method  of  producing  immunity  in  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  disease.  All  his  attempts  to  cause  the  absorption  of  the  un- 
changed living  or  even  dead  bacteria,  in  any  quantity,  were  no  more 
successful  than  the  efforts  of  other  experimenters.  It  was  only  by 
treating  the  bacteria  with  dilute  mineral  acids  or  with  strong  alka- 
lies heated  to  the  boiling  point  that  they  could  be  so  changed  as  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  system  in  important  quantities.  As  the  system 
is  not  rendered  immune  by  this  process,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
too  great  a  change  is  effected  in  the  composition  of  the  bacteria  by 
the  chemical  treatment  to  which  tliey  have  been  subjected. 

As  Dr.  Koch  failed  to  produce  satisfactory  results  in  this  way,  he 
directed  his  efforts  to  the  extraction  of  such  component  parts  of  the 
bacterium  as  could  be  absorbed.  These  efforts  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  "  tuberculine, "a  substance  which  has  the  valuable  quality 
of  producing  characteristic  symptoms  when  injected  in  extremely 
small  quantities,  and  thus  render  it  possible  to  detect  the  disease  in 
its  earliest  stages,  when  it  can  be  most  easily  cured.  Dr.  Koch  in- 
sists that  the  value  of  tuberculine  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  has  only 
been  confirmed  by  time,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
general  use  for  diagnosis  in  cases  of  phthisis  affecting  cattle.  Dr. 
Koch  states  that  the  theory  that  the  bacteria  of  consumption  were 
rendered  mobile  by  the  use  of  tuberculine  and  could  be  carried  to 
healthy  parts  of  the  body  has  been  proven  to  be  erroneous  by  the 
results  obtained  in  thousands  of  injections  made  upon  cattle.  He 
has  himself  made  use  of  tuberculine  with  over  a  thousand  consump- 
tive patients  without  discovering  any  reason  to  believe  that  injections 
of  tuberculine  tend  to  cause  the  spread  of  phthisis,  and  he  maintains 
that  tuberculine  should  be  used  for  the  diagnosis  of  consumption 
with  human  beings  as  well  as  for  diagnosing  tubercular  diseases  of 

An  unmistakable  improvement  was  shown  after  the  first  injections 
of  tuberculine,  and  it  was  consequently  used  for  therapeutic  pur- 
poses as  long  as  it  continued  to  produce  good  results.  It  can  not  be 
used  indefinitely  to  advantage,  as  the  system  becomes  immune  to  its 
effects  after  a  certain  time  and  can  remain  so  for  months.  Relapses 
occur  when  the  remedy  loses  its  power,  but  after  the  treatment  with 
tuberculine  has  been  discontinued  for  some  time,  it  can  again  be  em- 
ployed with  good  results.  Dr.  Koch  maintains  that,  in  cases  of  con- 
sumption where  no  complications  exist,  a  decided  improvement  can 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  tuberculine.  As  the  bacilli  of  tuberculo- 
sis are  not  affected  by  injections  of  tuberculine,  it  is  evident  that  the 
only  effect  of  this  remedy  is  to  protect  the  system  against  the  toxic 
properties  of  the  bacilli. 
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After  the  discovery  of  tuberculine,  Dr.  Koch  again  turned  his  at- 
tention toward  the  discovery  of  a  substance  that  should  render  the 
system  immune  to  the  bacterium  itself.  Owing  to  the  important 
influence  that  it  exerted  upon  the  further  labors  of  Dr.  Koch,  an  un- 
successful experiment  is  described,  the  investigation  of  which  lasted 
over  a  year.  The  substance  employed  was  an  extract  of  normal 
natron  lye,  which  is  designated  as  tubercle  antitoxin.  It  was  found 
that  small  injections  of  this  substance  produced  results  analogous  to 
those  of  tuberculine,  but  that  the  effects  lasted  somewhat  longer  and 
were  more  certain.  Larger  doses  produced  abscesses  at  the  place 
where  the  injection  was  made,  that  could  only  be  explained  as  an 
effect  of  the  dead  bacilli  contained  in  the  preparation.  The  bacteria 
were  completely  removed  by  filtration,  and  it  was  found  that  no  more 
abscesses  were  produced,  but  that  the  effects  of  the  injections  were 
in  no  wise  superior  to  those  of  tuberculine.  This  discovery  led  Dr. 
Koch  to  the  conclusion  that  as  an  abscess  is  invariably  caused  by 
a  certain  dose,  it  is  impossible  to  render  the  system  immune  to 
the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  by  hypodermic  injections  of  the  unchanged 
bacilli. 

The  subsequent  efforts  of  Dr.  Koch  were  therefore  directed  toward 
the  discovery  of  a  method  of  breaking  up  the  bacilli  by  mechanical 
means  in  order  to  facilitate  their  absorption.  He  had  discovered  in 
previous  experiments  that  the  bacteria  of  phthisis  consist  of  two 
peculiar  chemical  components  which  belong  in  the  category  of  under- 
saturated  fatty  acids.  One  of  these  acids  is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol, 
and  is  easily  turned  to  soap  by  contact  with  natron  lye;  the  other  is 
only  soluble  in  pure  boiling  alcohol  or  ether,  and  is  very  difficult  to 
convert  into  soap.  These  fatty  acids  are  shown  by  microscopic  ex- 
amination to  form  a  cohesive  and  protective  layer  around  the  bacillus 
that  prevents  its  absorption.  For  some  time,  the  various  attempts 
to  destroy  this  protective  coating  failed  utterly.  It  was  only  when 
the  cultures  were  well  dried  and  beaten  in  a  mortar  for  some  time 
that  the  number  of  bacilli  commenced  to  decrease.  To  get  rid  of 
those  that  remained.  Dr.  Koch  placed  the  substance  that  had  been 
beaten  in  the  mortar  in  distilled  water,  and  subjected  it  to  the  action 
of  a  powerful  centrifugal  separator.  The  products  obtained  by  this 
process  were  a  white,  opalescent,  and  completely  transparent  fluid, 
which  contains  no  bacilli,  and  a  slimy,  viscous  sediment.  This  sedi- 
ment is  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  bacilli,  and  the  above- 
described  process  is  repeated  until  the  entire  sediment  is  dissolved 
into  a  series  of  clear  fluids.  Dr.  Koch  experimented  with  the  fluids 
obtained,  first  upon  animals  and  then  upon  human  beings,  and  found 
that  the  first  fluid  possessed  different  qualities  from  the  fluids  that 
had  been  obtained  by  a  repetition  of  the  treatment  in  the  centrifugal 
separator,  all  of  which  possessed  identical  qualities..      .CtOOQIc 
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The  fluid  that  has  been  subjected  to  the  centrifugal  separator 
once  is  designated  by  Dr.  Koch  as  tuberculin  O  or  TO.  The  differ- 
ent fluids  obtained  by  repetitions  of  the  original  process  are  desig- 
nated as  tuberculin  R  or  TR. 

The  properties  of  tuberculin  O  are  extremely  similar  to  those  of 
tubercle  antitoxin,  except  that  it  causes  no  abscesses.  Tuberculin  R 
has  the  important  property  of  rendering  the  system  immune  to  the 
different  components  of  the  bacillus  of  phthisis.  Dr.  Koch  insists 
that,  owing  to  the  importance  of  this  quality  of  TR,  he  has  demon- 
strated it  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt  by  a  great  number  of 
experiments.  That  TR  contains  ail  the  substances  necessary  to 
render  the  system  immune  to  the  bacillus  of  phthisis  would  seem 
to  be  established  by  the  fact  that  a  person  who  has  been  rendered 
immune  to  TR  is  not  affected  by  large  doses  of  ordinary  tuberculine, 
or  TO. 

In  order  to  produce  any  curative  effect  with  tuberculine,  tubercle 
antitoxin,  or  TO,  it  is  essential  that  the  patient  should  react,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  TR.  Reactions  can  be  produced,  but  they 
are  not  essential  to  the  therapeutic  effects  of  TR,  and  Dr.  Koch 
states  that  he  has  endeavored  to  avoid  their  occurrence  by  commenc- 
ing with  small  doses,  which  are  gradually  increased.  In  this  way, 
the  system  is  rendered  immune  lo  TR,  and,  according  to  the  belief 
of  Dr.  Koch,  lo  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis. 

The  use  of  the  preparation,  as  advised  by  Dr.  Koch,  is  extremely 
simple.  It  is  injected  in  the  back  hypodermically  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  original  tuberculine.  The  fluid  contains  lo  milligrams 
(°'  '54  grain)  of  solid  substance  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  is  prepared 
for  use  by  dilution  with  a  solution  of  chloronatrium  (physiologischer 
Kochsalzlosung).  The  first  dose  is  only  one  five-hundredth  of  a 
milligram,  which  is  so  small  that  it  is  exceptional  if  any  reaction  is 
produced  ;  if  it  should  be,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  the  dose  still  more. 
The  injections  should  be  made  every  second  day,  the  dose  being  so 
gradually  increased  as  to  avoid  any  rise  of  temperature  greater  than 
half  a  degree.  Increase  of  temperature  caused  by  the  injections 
should  be  allowed  to  subside  before  new  injections  are  again  made. 
Dr.  Koch  raised  the  dose  lo  20  milligrams  (0.308  grain),  and  then  in 
case  no  reaction  took  place,  he  either  discontinued  the  treatment  or 
repeated  the  injections  at  longer  intervals. 

The  treatment  of  the  malady  should  not  be  attempted  when  the 
illness  has  reached  a  too  advanced  stage.  Such  small  doses  are 
given  at  first  that  no  important  immunization  is  to  be  expected;  it 
is  only  when  doses  of  from  one-half  to  i  milligram  are  used  that  the 
unmistakable  effects  of  the  immunization  are  shown.  Consequently, 
an  invalid  whose  condition  indicates  that  he  has  only  a  few  months 
lo  live  can  derive  no  benefit  from  the  treatment.      It  is  also  useless 
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to  treat  invalids  suffering  from  complications,  as,  for  instance,  when 
streptococci  exist.  Such  a  condition  is  indicated  by  the  tempera- 
ture, and  Dr.  Koch's  experience  indicates  that  it  is  useless  to  treat 
patients  whose  temperature  exceeds  38°.  He  has  experimented 
with  the  preparation  upon  a  large  number  of  suitable  patients,  par- 
ticularly those  affected  with  lupus,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  condition 
of  such  patients  has  been  so  far  improved  that  they  might  be  con- 
sidered cured,  though  he  does  not  claim  an  absolute  cure,  since 
sufficient  time  without  relapse  has  not  passed  to  fully  warrant  such 
an  assertion.  No  disquieting  nervous  symptom  or  other  injurious 
effect  that  could  be  ascribed  to  the  use  of  the  preparation  has  been 
observed. 

In  the  experiments  upon  animals,  a  large  number  of  guinea  pigs 
were  rendered  immune  to  TR,  and  then  injected  with  living,  virulent 
bacilli  a  number  of  times,  but  no  trace  of  these  bacilli  could  be 
found  when  the  animal  was  dissected. 

Dr.  Koch  closes  his  article  by  stating  that  he  is  not  willing  to 
affirm  that  his  treatment  of  tuberculosis  by  the  gradual  increase  of 
hypodermic  injections  of  TR  is  the  best  possible  method.  Other 
methods,  such  as  a  combination  of  TO  with  preparations  of  serum 
that  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  TO  or  TR,  may  produce  even  quicker 
and  better  results,  and  experiments  in  this  line  are  now  being  made. 
But  he  believes  himself  to  be  justified  in  declaring  that  no  improve- 
ment in  the  preparations  is  to  be  expected.  They  consist  of  the 
products  of  fresh,  highly  virulent  bacilli  which  have  just  been  killed 
and  these  products  have  been  rendered  soluble  without  any  chemical 
change. 

The  attitude  generally  assumed  by  medical  authorities  in  this 
country  is  extremely  conservative.  Great  interest  has  been  aroused 
and  it  is  evident  that  sanguine  anticipations  are  entertained,  but  the 
article  of  Dr.  Koch  is  not  considered  sufficiently  precise  or  exhaustive 
to  establish  the  curative  importance  of  the  new  remedy.  The  short 
article  in  which  Dr.  Koch  announces  his  discovery  leaves  great  scope 
to  future  investigation.  It  contains  no  precise  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  special  cases  treated,  of  the  length  of  the  treatment, 
or  of  the  condition  of  the  patients  at  its  termination.  In  cases  of 
lupus,  even  experienced  specialists  have  often  made  grave  errors, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  period  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  cicatriza- 
tion is  essential  to  decide  whether  fresh  ganglia  are  liable  to  occur. 
No  exhaustive  description  of  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  remedy 
is  to  be  employed  or  of  the  course  of  malady  under  treatment  is 
given  to  the  medical  world.  Careful  investigation  must  be  carried 
on  for  months  in  hospitals  and  clinics  before  absolute  conclusions 
can  be  reached  as  to  the  value  of  ihc  new  remedy. 
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Dr.  Virschow  and  other  eminent  specialists  have  maintained  that 
the  use  of  the  original  tuberculine  for  therapeutic  purposes  is  liable 
to  aggravate  instead  of  improve  the  condition  of  the  invalid,  and  the 
use  of  this  preparation  has  been  practically  abandoned,  except  for 
cattle.  Even  if  the  disease  is  not  spread  by  this  treatment  to  healthy 
parts  of  the  body,  as  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Koch,  the  violent  reac- 
tions, producing  fever,  malaise,  and  muscular  pains  could  easily  be 
of  such  serious  injury  to  the  patient  as  to  outweigh  the  diminished 
susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the  toxin  of  the  bacilli.  According 
to  Dr.  Koch,  no  such  risk  exists  in  the  use  of  TR,  as  the  system  can 
be  rendered  immune  without  causing  violent  changes  of  temperature 
or  other  disquieting  symptoms;  in  fact,  most  of  the  patients  gained 
in  weight  from  the  commencement  of  the  treatment.  His  experi- 
ments upon  animals  would  seem  to  show  conclusively  that  the  new 
remedy  does  possess  important  immunizing  properties.  If  this  be 
true,  and  if  TR  can  be  used  without  otherwise  aggravating  the 
condition  of  the  invalid,  its  therapeutic  value  must  be  accepted. 
Owing  to  the  length  of  treatment  necessary  to  render  the  system 
immune  and  to  the  numerous  complications  incident  to  the  disease, 
the  value  of  the  new  remedy  as  a  cure  for  tuberculosis  can  only  be 
established  by  its  use  on  a  large  scale. 

The  general  consensus  of  medical  opinion  in  this  country  does 
not  seem  to  favor  the  use  of  Dr.  Koch's  new  remedy  in  general  prac-  . 
tice  until  further  investigation  by  leading  specialists  shall  have  de- 
termined its  precise  effects.  The  injurious  consequences  incident  to 
the  premature  introduction  of  his  first  tuberculine  should  act  as  a 
warning  against  the  precipitate  general  use  of  the  new  preparation; 
but  Dr.  Koch  has  produced  results  that  render  it  incumbent  upon 
American  specialists  to  lose  no  time  in  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  its  properties.  The  new  preparation  TR  is  produced  commer- 
cially in  Germany  and  will  be  sold  by  the  agents  of  the  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

An  eminent  specialist.  Prof.  Hans  Buchner,  who  succeeded  as 
early  as  1893  in  breaking  up  tubercle  bacilli  by  mechanical  means, 
states  his  conviction,  in  an  article  in  the  Munchner  Neuste  Nach- 
richten,  that,  as  the  preparation  consists  of  the  practically  unchanged 
components  of  the  bacillus,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
has  the  power  of  rendering  the  system  immune.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, accept  Dr.  Koch's  statement  that  no  improvement  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  preparations  of  tuberculine.  He  bases  this  opinion 
upon  the  fact  that  he  has  broken  up  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  by 
friction  and  by  subjecting  them  to  a  subsequent  pressure  of  from 
400  to  500  atmospheres.  He  lielieve's  his  process  affords  less  risk 
of  chemical  change  to  the  bacilli,  to  be  less  troublesome,  and  less 
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dangerous  to  the  manufacturer.  The  medicinal  properties  of  the 
substance  obtained  by  Professor  Buchner  are  being  tested  by  Messrs. 
Hahn  and  Bulling,  of  Reichenhall. 

Dean  B.  Mason, 
Vke  and  Deputy  Consul- General. 
Frankfort,  April  12,  iSgj. 
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The  latest  report  on  the  wheat  crop  of  the  season  1896-97,  issued 
by  the  statistical  bureau,  is  dated  Calcutta,  December  24,  1896,  and 
is  as  follows: 

The  failure  of  the  autumn  rains  everywhere  prevented  the  prepara- 
tion of  land  for  wheat  and  interfered  with  sowings,  except  on  irrigated 
land.  In  consequence,  there  has  been  a  contraction  of  the  area  under 
wheal,  greatest  in  central  and  western  India,  but  large  also  in  northern 
India.  Prospects  appeared  very  bad  until  the  third  week  of  Novem- 
ber, when  some  rain  fell,  which  improved  the  condition  of  the  stand- 
ing crops  in  some  degree  and  permitted  additional  land  to  be  sown. 
At  present,  the  prospects  of  the  growing  crop  are  good — better  in 
northern  India  than  elsewhere — but  the  usual  winter  rains  are  now 
anxiously  looked  for. 

The  subjoined  paragraphs  summarize  the  reports  which  have 
been  received: 

In  the  Punjaub,  the  area  estimated  to  have  been  placed  under 
wheat  up  to  the  end  of  November  is  5,346,700  acres.  This  is  up- 
wards of  1,500,000  acres,  or  22  per  cent,  less  than  the  area  finally 
estimated  to  have  been  placed  under  wheat  last  year,  and  that  area 
was  itself  a  little  under  the  average.  Sowings,  however,  have  been 
continued  and  can  be  made  until  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

In  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh,  the  area  sown  is  reported 
to  be  30  per  cent  below  the  average.  The  average  is  about  4,750,000 
acres,  and  consequently  the  area  put  under  wheat  in  these  provinces 
would  seem  to  be  about  3,250,000  acres.  The  area  cropped  last 
year— which  was  also  a  poor  year— approximated  3,750,000  acres. 

■In  both  the  Punjaub  and  Northwest  Provinces,  the  conditions  are 
very  similar.  The  early  cessation  of  the  monsoon  rains  interfered 
with  sowing  generally,  except  on  irrigated  lands,  and  prospects 
appeared  to  be  of  the  worst  until  some  rain  in  the  third  week  of 
November  helped  the  crop  already  sown  and  permitted  additional 
sowing.  On  the  restricted  area  in  which  wheat  is  being  grown,  pros- 
pects are,  on  the  whole,  good  at  present,  especially  in  irrigated  land, 
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but  the  position  depends  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  usual 
winter  rains.  Without  these,  the  crop  on  untrrigated  land  will  be 
practically  lost  and  on  irrigated  land  it  will  be  injuriously  affected. 

In  the  Central  Provinces,  the  seasonal  conditions  which  affected 
the  sowing  of  wheat  in  northern  India  have  operated  with  even 
greater  intensity.  The  area  sown  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  1,750,- 
000  acres,  a  figure  which  contrasts  unfavorably  with  the  bad  season 
of  1895-96,  when  over  2, 500,000  acres  were  sown,  the  average  of  pre- 
ceding years  having  been  4,000,000  acres.  The  decline  is  most 
marked  in  the  northern  districts  and  in  Chhattisgarh.  In  the  rest 
of  the  provinces,  the  area  sown  is  from  65  to  75  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age. In  these  provinces,  as  in  northern  India,  the  rain  which  fell  in 
November  was  very  useful,  and  the  prospects  of  the  standing  crops 
are  in  the  main  fair  to  good,  but  the  winter  rains  are  wanted. 

The  reports  from  Bombay  state  that  sowings  were  still  proceed- 
ing in  various  places  up  to  the  roth  instant,  but  that  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  the  area  sown  would  exceed  1,500,000  acres,  being  half 
the  average.  The  rain  which  fell  in  November  did  some  good  in 
various  places,  but  it  was  unequal,  and  the  yield  generally  will  prob- 
ably be  very  low  unless  good  rain  should  fall  very  soon.  The  failure 
is  greatest  in  the  Deccan  districts,  where  the  area  sown  was  only 
one-fifth  of  the  average  and  where  the  rain  in  November  having 
been  light,  its  beneficial  effect  was  smallest.  The  Karnatak  is  in 
somewhat  better  condition  than  the  Deccan,  the  area  sown  there  in 
British  districts  being  one-fourth  and  in  the  native  states  one-third 
of  the  average.  In  Gujrat,  the  area  is  about  z6  per  cent  below  the 
average.  Sind  is  better  off  than  any  other  part  of  the  presidency, 
or,  indeed,  of  the  whole  country,  the  area  sown  there  being  only  9 
per  cent  below  the  average  and  much  in  excess  of  last  year's  area, 
but  that  was  not  a  good  year  for  wheat  in  Sind. 


The  latest  general  memorandum  on  the  rice  crop  in  Bengal,  Lower 
Burmah,  and  Madras  for  the  season  1896-97,  published  by  the  sta- 
tistical bureau,  Government  of  India,  is  dated  Calcutta,  December 
21,  1896,  and  is  given  below.  Other  districts  of  India  where  the 
rice  crop  is  of  comparatively  less  importance  are  not  included  in  this 
report. 

General. — In  Lower  Burmah,  the  area  under  rice  is  much  larger 
than  the  average,  and  the  crop  which  is  now  being  harvested  is  ex- 
cellent. It  is  fortunate  that  Burmah  will  have  a  large  exportable 
surplus,  for  in  the  other  two  great  rice-producing  provinces  the  con- 
dition of  the  crop  is  very  bad,  worse  in  Bengal  than  in  Madras.  In 
the  Bihar  districts,  north  of  the  Ganges,  the  crop  is  almost  a  com- 
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plete  failure,  and  in  Madras  the  crop  is  very  poor  in  the  northern 
coast  districts  and  in  those  of  the  Deccan  and  Carnatic. 

The  following  paragraphs  summarize  the  local  reports: 

Bengal. — In  the  first  memorandum  on  this  crop,  issued  on  the  z^d 
of  October,  it  was  stated  that  in  Bengal  the  weather  was  on  the 
whole  unfavorable,  insufficient  rain  alternating  with  floods,  but  that 
good  rain  in  the  middle  of  September  had  slightly  improved  the 
prospects  of  the  crop.  The  bhadoi  (or  autumn)  rice  crop  in  Bengal, 
which  is  sown  in  May  and  mostly  reaped  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, covered  an  area  of  7,128,500  acres.  This  was  slightly  more 
than  the  area  sown  in  1895,  but  materially  less  than  the  average  area. 
The  outturn  also  was  bad,  being  estimated  at  not  more  than  about 
59^  per  cent  of  a  full  average. 

Poor  as  was  this  result,  it  was  better  than  the  estimated  yield  of 
the  great  winter  rice  crop.  For  this  crop,  the  weather  has  been 
unfavorable  throughout.  Heavy  rain  was  wanted  for  it  in  July,  but 
it  was  generally  deficient  except  in  Orissa,  where  it  was  excessive 
and  damaged  the  crops.  In  August,  the  fall  of  rain  was  again  in- 
sufficient. In  September,  heavy  rain  is  more  necessary  for  the  crop 
than  in  any  other  month,  but  it  was  entirely  insufficient  in  Bihar, 
and  after  the  middle  of  the  month  and  in  October  there  was  very 
little  rain  anywhere.  The  results  of  this  premature  cessation  of  the 
monsoon  are  apparent  in  the  table  appended  to  this  memorandum. 
The  area  sown  is  over  1,000,000  acres  less  than  in  1895  and  over 
3,250,000  acres  less  than  the  average. 

On  this  contracted  area,  moreover,  the  yield  is  estimated  at  less 
than  half  (46  per  cent)  of  a  full  average  crop.  In  only  one  district 
of  the  province  has  the  crop  amounted  to  75  per  cent.  In  the  Bihar 
districts,  north  of  the  Ganges,  the  crop  is  particularly  bad,  Saran, 
Champaran,  and  MuzafEarpur  reporting  yields  of  under  8,  22,  and  19 
per  cent,  respectively.  In  most  other  places,  it  ranges  from  rather 
less  to  rather  more  than  half  a  crop.  The  whole  yield  of  the  winter 
crop  for  the  province  is  estimated  at  150,000,000  cwts,  (8,400,000 
tons')  of  cleaned  rice,  the  estimated  production  of  1895  having  been 
272,000,000  cwts.  {15,232,000  tons).  This  is  a  reduction  of  122,000,- 
000  cwts.  (6,832,000  tons),  or  about  45  per  cent, 

Madras. — The  report  is  the  first  forecast  of  the  rice  sown  up  to 
the  end  of  November  in  villages  held  from  the  Government  direct, 
being  about  two-thirds  of  the  presidency.  In  these  tracts,  the  area 
under  rice  occupies  just  a  little  less  than  5,000,000  acres.  Accord- 
ing to  the  returns,  this  area  is  about  241,000  acres  less  than  the 
area  of  1895,  but  the  return  for  1895  was  defective,  and   the  local 
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authorities  report  that  the  reduction  probably  amounts  to  372,000 
acres. 

The  area  sown  is  a  little  larger,  on  the  whole,  than  the  average 
(though,  it  would  seem,  the  increase  is  to  some  extent  only  appar- 
ent, being  due  to  prompter  reporting),  an  increased  area  having 
been  sown  in  some  of  the  districts  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  penin- 
sula, but  in  other  places,  especially  the  Deccan  districts,  there  has 
been  a  material  reduction,  due  to  the  unfavorable  monsoon,  as  in 
Other  parts  of  India.  In  Ganjam  and  Vizagapatam,  the  estimated 
yield  is  44  per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  In  the  Deccan  districts,  the  yield 
is  estimated  at  56  per  cent,  at  which  figure  it  is  also  stated  for  the 
Carnatic,  but  here  there  has  been  ah  improvement  recently.  Else- 
where the  yield  is  estimated  at  from  fizj^  to  75  per  cent,  and  for  the 
province  generally  it  is  stated  ai  about  69  per  cent  of  a  full  crop. 

Burmah. — The  conditions  in  this  province  contrast  agreeably  with 
those  reported  from  the  other  two  great  rice-producing  provinces. 
Here  the  season  has  been  favorable,  and  the  crop  is,  on  the  whole, 
excellent.  In  only  three  districts — Akyab,  Prome,  and  Thaton — is 
the  crop  less  than  a  full  crop,  and  even  there  it  is  estimated  at 
seven-eighths.  In  five  districts,  the  estimate  is  for  106  percent,  and 
■  in  the  remaining  six  districts  a  full  crop  is  reported.  The  estimate 
for  the  whole  province  is  for  a  full  crop,  and  the  quantity  available 
for  export  from  Lower  Burmah  is  estimated  at  about  30,500,000  cwts. 
(1,708,000  tons)  of  cleaned  rice.  A  substantial  proportion  of  this 
quantity  will  doubtless  be  exported  to  Upper  Burmah  and  to  Bengal, 
to  supplement  their  deficient  supplies. 

Assam. — A  report  has  been  received  that  the  rainfall  was  deficient 
and  unfavorable  for  sowings,  which  were  smaller  than  last  year  and 
than  the  average.  The  prospects  of  the  standing  crops  are  said  to 
be  fair. 
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OTHER    FOOD   CROPS. 

The  only  reports  on  the  condition  of  food  crops  received  in  the 
office  of  the  statistical  bureau,  Governmenl  of  India,  refer  to  the  crops 
of  wheat  and  rice,  hence  no  general  official  information  in  reference 
to  other  food  crops  is  available. 

AUTUMN    FOOD    CROPS   OK    BENGAL. 

These  include  paddy,  jawar,  bajree,  mandua,  indian  corn  (maize), 
and  other  cereals  and  pulses. 

The  total  area  cultivated  with  autumn  food  crops  of  all  kinds  in 
Bengal  in  1896  is  estimated  at  12,269,800  acres,  against  12,098,400 
acres  in  1895. 

The  yield  of  these  food  crops  has  not,  perhaps,  exceeded  60  per 
cent  of  a  full  average  crop. 

S.  Comfort, 

Bombay,  February  jo,  iSgj.  Consul. 


OPENING  TO  TRADE  OF  THE  WEST  RIVER,  CHINA. 

The  opening  of  the  West  River,  on  which  is  situated  the  great 
city  of  Canton,  to  foreign  trade  has  always  been  greatly  desired  by 
the  foreign  merchants  doing  business  with  southwestern  China,  more 
particularly  by  the  residents  of  Hongkong,  which  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  this  great  river. 

This  legation  has  had  considerable  correspondence  with  various 
commercial  bodies  on  this  subject.  It  is  understood  here  now  that, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  English  minister,  this  great  stream  has 
been  finally  ordered  to  be  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
As  no  decree  has  been  issued,  1  am  unable  to  give  the  details  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  river  has  been  opened,  but  I  will  forward 
a  copy  thereof  as  soon  as  it  can  be  procured. 

A  brief  review  of  this  subject  may  prove  interesting  to  the  De- 
partment and  to  American  merchants. 

The  attention  of  foreigners  and  particularly  of  the  merchants  of 
Hongkong  was  directed  many  years  ago  to  the  possibilities  of  trade 
alongthis  great  and  important  waterway  of  the  two  Kwang  provinces. 
As  far  back  as  1859  it  was  surveyed  up  to  Wuchow-fu,  by  Lieutenant 
Bullock,  of  Her  Majesty's  navy.  Journeys  were  made  over  it  by 
missions  dispatched  by  the  Hongkong  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
1870  and  in  1885  and  favorable  reports  were  made. 

The  opening  up  of  the  West  River  has  become  a  necessity  for  the 
further  extension  of  foreign  trade.  In  the  absence  of  water  carriage, 
the  cost  of  transport,  which  in  many  districts  is  limited  to  porterage 
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by  coolies,  confines  trade  in  narrow  limits.  Further  restrictions  are 
found  in  the  numerous  likin  and  taxing  stations  which  are  located 
everywhere  in  the  inland  districts.  At  this  time  the  foreign  water- 
borne  trade  of  South  China  is  confined  to  a  few  ports,  consisting  of 
Fuchau,  Amoy,  Swatow,  Canton,  and  Pakhoi.  The  great  inland 
provinces  of  Kwangsi,  Yunnan,  and  Kuchou  have  hitherto  been 
practically  inaccessible  to  foreign  trade.  Canton  is  the  natural  gate- 
way of  trade  to  southwestern  China,  but  this  trade  is  greatly  restricted 
owing  to  the  barriers  to  Inland  transit  above  stated.  This  trade  is 
now  also  threatened  with  diversion  by  the  new  route  opened  up  by 
the  French  through  Tonkin  to  Yunnan.  To  encourage  the  use  of 
this  route,  the  French  Government  has  reduced  the  tariff  on  goods 
in  transit  to  a  nominal  rate.  The  trade  on  the  Si  Kiang,  or  West 
River,  will  now  be  opened  to  steamers  of  all  nations.  Our  kerosene, 
cotton  goods,  and  other  American  products  will  find  along  this  river 
a  great  market.  The  most  important  towns  which  are  thus  made 
accessible  are  Wuchow,  Tsun-chow  and  Nan-ning-fu.  Other  cities 
on  the  river  will  be  stopping  points  for  steamers,  as  Nanking  and 
other  ports  on  the  Yangtze  now  are. 

Wuchow  is  a  walled  city  on  the  West  River,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Fu  Ho.  It  is  situated  in  Kwangsi,  about  12  miles  from  the 
eastern  boundary  and  200  from  Canton.  There  are  no  obstacles  to 
navigation  up  to  this  place.  It  is  the  largest  distributing  point  of 
goods  from  Canton  and  Fatshan.  Wuchow  is  the  natural  port  of 
Kwei-lin,  the  capital  of  Kwangsi,  which  is  situated  about  150  miles 
up  the  Fu  Ho.  Kwei-lin  has  hitherto,  on  account  of  the  river  being 
closed,  been  supplied  to  a  limited  degree  with  goods  from  Hankow, 
although  Hankow  is  more  than  three  times  further  from  it  than  is 
Canton. 

Nan-ning-fu  is  a  walled  prefectural  town  in  Kwangsi,  situated 
363  miles  further  up  the  West  River.  It. has  a  {copulation  of  40,000 
and  is  the  seat  of  considerable  trade.  There  are  rapids,  but  the  river 
is  said  to  be  navigable. 

Tsun-chow  Fu  is  a  considerable  town  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  West  River  with  the  Pak-Ho. 

It  is  plain  that  the  opening  of  the  West  River  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Chinese  living  along  its  banks.  It  will  increase  the 
Chinese  revenue,  give  an  impulse  to  inland  production,  and  improve 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  The  opening  of  the 
river  will  do  away  with  many  abuses.  The  provincial  authorities 
now  find  themselves  obliged  to  levy  landward  duties  on  goods  for 
various  objects.  Even  goods  under  "  transit  passes  "  are  subjected  to 
imposts.  The  opening  of  the  river  will  remove,  or,  at  least,  greatly 
modify  these  exactions. 
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Some  Idea  may  be  formed  of  the  stimulus  to  industry  and  com- 
merce which  will  result  from  opening  the  river  ports  in  Kwangtung 
and  Kwangsi,  by  comparing  the  probable  results  with  those  obtained 
on  the  Yangtze.  Even  at  Chungking,  the  last  port  on  the  Yangtze, 
which  was  opened  March  z,  1891,  the  value  of  the  trade  passing 
through  the  imperial  maritime  customs  was  reported,  for  1895,  to  be 
13,253,772  haikwan  taels  (about  $10,285,054).  The  concession  to 
France  of  the  right  to  trade  at  Lungchow,  in  Kwangsi,  and  at  Meng- 
tzu,  in  Yunnan,  produced,  in  1895,  at  Lungchow  a  direct  foreign 
trade  to  the  value  of  90,950  haikwan  taels  (about  $70,577),  and  at 
Mcngtzu  of  2,842,319  haikwan  taels  (about  $2,205,625). 

A  book  might  be  written  on  the  commercial  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  unrestrained  access  to,  and  intercourse  with,  the  three 
great  provinces  of  Kwangsi,  Yunnan,  and  Kweichou,  but  I  must  refer 
further  inquirers  to  Williams's  Middle  Kingdom  and  other  authori- 
ties. The  population  of  these  three  provinces  is  probably  25,000,000. 
Charles  Denbv, 

Peking,  February  g,  iSgj.  Minister. 


In  a  communication  to  the  Department,  dated  February  10,  1897, 
Minister  Denby  adds: 

The  convention  between  China  and  Great  Britain,  in  which  this 
opening  is  provided  for,  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  the  Yamen 
and  the  British  minister  at  this  city  on  Thursday  last,  the  4th  in- 
stant, and  it  is  to  come  into  force  within  four  months  from  the  date 
of  signature.  By  this  convention,  Wuchow-fu,  in  Kwangsi,  and 
Shamshui  City  and  Kongkun  Market,  in  Kwangtung,  are  to  be  opened 
as  treaty  ports  and  consular  stations,  while  Kongmoon,  Komchuk, 
Shinking,  and  Takhing  are  to  be  made  ports  of  call  for  goods  and 
passengers. 

There  are  no  exclusive  privileges  stipulated  for  in  this  convention 
as  to  British  trade,  but  this  route  and  these  ports  are  to  be  opened 
to  all  nations,  as  are  other  ports  in  China. 


TRADE  AT  THE  NEW  TREATY  PORTS  OF  CHINA. 

From  the  Customs  Gazette  for  the  last  quarter  of  1896,  being  the 
first  quarter  in  which  the  returns  from  the  newly  opened  ports  ap- 
pear, I  compile  some  facts  with  reference  to  the  trade  of  these  ports. 

To  judge  from  the  revenue  received  at  these  places,  one  would 
have  to  conclude  that  their  opening  has  been  of  little  advantage  to 
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foreign  trade  and  a  burden  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  imperial 
treasury. 

The  three  ports  opened  since  the  war  with  Japan  are  Shasi,  Soo- 
chow,  and  Hangchow.  In  this  review,  I  shall  also  include  Chung- 
king, which  was  opened  in  1891. 

Chungking. — At  this  port,  there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  both  in 
imports  and  exports  as  compared  with  the  same  quarter  in  1895.  A 
few  items,  however,  show  a  gain.  American  drills  show  a  steady 
increase  from  1893.  The  number  of  pieces  imported  was  1,695,  ^s 
compared  with  1,575  pieces  for  the  same  quarter  in  1895,  960  pieces 
in  1894,  and  15  pieces  in  1893. 

Nine  hundred  gallons  of  American  kerosene  oil  were  imported,  as 
against  100  gallons  in  the  last  quarter  of  1895,  but  this  is  still  far 
from  approaching  the  figures  for  the  same  quarter  in  1893,  which 
were  39,300  gallons. 

Imports  of  Indian  yarns  still  continue  in  large  quantities,  though 
there  is  a  slight  decline  from  the  last  quarter  of  1895,  the  figures 
being  47,651  piculs  {6,353,466  pounds)  in  1896  and  50,278  piculs 
(6,703.733  pounds)  in  1895. 

There  has  been  a  general  falling  off  in  woolens,  but  broadcloth, 
Russian  cloth,  and  Italian  cloth  all  record  a  steady  improvement 
since  the  opening  of  the  port.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Italian 
cloth,  the  imports  of  the  latter  for  the  quarter  being  5.036  pieces,  as 
against  4,076  pieces  for  a  similar  period  in  1895.  Szechuen,  the 
province  of  which  Chungking  is  the  principal  port,  produces  wool 
and  the  people  of  that  region  seem  more  inclined  than  those  of  the 
other  provinces  to  purchase  woolen  goods,  which  as  yet  they  are 
unable  to  manufacture  for  themselves. 

The  exports  of  wool  for  the  quarter  under  review  amounted  to 
5,806  piculs  (774,100  pounds),  an  improvement  over  the  figures  of 
1895,  which  were  1,534  piculs  (337,866  pounds).  Other  important 
exports  are  feathers,  hemp,  medicines,  musk,  nutgalls,  opium,  rhu- 
barb, raw  silk,  and  white  wax.  For  the  latter,  the  province  of 
Szechuen  is  famous.  The  export  for  the  quarter  was  3,841  piculs 
(512,133  pounds),  showing  a  slight  decline  from  the  same  period  in 
1895.  Most  important  of  the  items  mentioned  is  medicines,  of  which 
the  exports  for  the  quarter  were  worth  181,150  haikwan  taels  ($141,- 
297  in  gold).  This,  however,  falls  below  the  report  for  1895—214,157 
haikwan  taels  ($167,042.46  in  gold).  Rhubarb,  which  is  not  included 
in  this  estimate,  makes  a  very  respectable  item,  767  piculs  (102,011 
pounds)  being  exported  during  the  quarter. 

The  customs  revenue  for  the  quarter  to  was  122,135.50  haikwan 
taels  ($95,165.69),  a  decline  of  34,986.89  haikwan  taels  ($27,290.57)  as 
compared  with  the  receipts  for  the  last  quarter  of  1895. 
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ShaH- — Shasi  is  a  large  market  town  on  the  Yangtze  River,  about 
150  miles  above  Hankow.  The  customs  revenue  for  the  quarter,  from 
all  sources,  at  this  new  station  amounted  to  no  more  than  1,776.48 
haikwan  taels  ($1,385.65  in  gold).  The  only  trade  which  it  at  present 
maintains  is  with  Hankow  and  Ichang.  Twenty-three  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  during  the  quarter,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  31,996. 
Among  foreign  articles  imported,  the  most  important  are  cotton 
goods,  cotton  yarn,  and  sugar;  but  the  quantity  reported  for  each 
is  very  small.  The  principal  items  of  export  are  native  cloth,  medi- 
cines, silk,  vegetable  tallow,  and  varnish.  The  small  value  of  the 
trade  is  indicated  by  the  imports  and  exports  of  treasure,  the  im- 
port amounting  to  1,380  taels  ($1,076.40)  and  export  to  8,370  taels 
($6,528.60). 

Hangchffw. — Hangchow  is  a  much  more  important  place.  It  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name  and  at  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Grand  Canal.  There  are  smaller  canals  giving  com- 
munication on  all  sides  with  the  surrounding  country  and  several 
Steam-launch  companies  maintain  a  daily  service  between  the  port 
and  Shanghai  in  one  direction  and  Soochow  in  another.  It  is  distant 
izo  miles  from  Shanghai  and  about  the  same  from  Soochow.  It 
shows  more  rapid  progress  than  any  other  of  the  new  ports.  Numer- 
ous applications  for  land  in  the  foreign  concession  have  been  regis- 
tered, some  of  them  from  our  own  countrymen;  and  Hangchow 
will,  without  doubt,  assume  considerable  importance  in  the  near 
future.  The  total  collection  by  the  customs  during  the  quarter 
amounted  to  6,060.21  haikwan  taels  ($4,733.20  in  gold). 

The  shipping  returns  for  the  quarter  are  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing table; 
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The  principal  articles  of  import  were  3,500  piculs  (466,666  pounds) 
of  copper,  28,800  bamboo  canes,  2,000  gallons  of  American  kerosene, 
2,000  gallons  of  Russian  kerosene,  1,000  gallons  of  Dutch  kero- 
sene, and  1,488  piculs  {198,300  pounds)  of  tobacco. 

In  the  exports,  the  most  important  item  is  fans,  of  which  there 
were  more  than  440,000  pieces  shipped.  The  opening  of  this  and 
the  neighboring  port  of  Soochow  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  travel 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  of  this  region.  The  arrivals  in  and  de- 
partures from  Hangchow  during  the  quarter  were  26,988.  The  move- 
ments of  treasure  for  the  same  period  were:  Imports,  1,229,916  hai- 
No.  201 5. 
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kwan  taels  ($959)334-48  in  gold);  exports,  1,369,153  haikwan  taels 
($1,067,939.34). 

Soochoiv. — The  report  for  Soochow  is  not  so  encouraging.  The 
customs  revenue  for  the  quarter  amounted  to  343.43  haikwan  taels 
($167.88),  the  greater  part  of  which  was  for  coast-trade  duties. 
There  are  no  returns  of  imports  or  exports. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  conclude  from  these  meager  returns  that 
the  opening  of  Soochow  is  a  failure.  It  is  an  important  city,  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  richest  provinces  in  China,  and  the  center  of 
the  silk  district.  There  was  considerable  delay  in  the  opening  of  the 
port,  due  largely  to  some  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Japanese 
commissioners  and  the  Chinese  officials  as  to  the  limits  and  manage- 
ment of  the  settlement.  There  is  every  prospect  now  that  the  trade 
of  this  port  will  develop  very  rapidly. 

The  building  of  a  good  road  through  the  foreign  settlement  has 
furnished  a  fine  object  lesson  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  seems 
to  have  awakened  a  desire  on  the  part  of  most  of  them  to  test  its 
merits.  Cab  drivers  and  jinrick-sha  men  appear  to  be  gathering 
quite  a  harvest.  One  silk  filature  and  one  cotton  mill  have  been 
erected,  and  the  former  is  already  in  operation.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
600  bassines.  The  cotton  mill  is  nearly  completed.  It  will  be  fur- 
nished with  25,000  spindles.  In  connection  with  tt,  there  will  be  a 
ginning  mill  with  1,000  gins.  With  abundance  of  raw  silk  and  cot- 
ton at  their  doors,  the  proprietors  of  these  mills,  who  are  Chinese, 
can  not  fail  to  secure  large  returns  on  the  investment,  unless  pre- 
vented by  unfavorable  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
Such  enterprises,  too,  are  a  guaranty  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
port. 

T.    R.    JERNICAN, 

Shanghai,  March  s,  iSgj.  Consul- General. 


THE   LAST   QUARTER    OF   1 896. 

As  a.  rule,  Ihe  quarterly  returns  of  the  mariiime  customs,  unless  very  carefully 
examined,  throw  comparatively  little  light  on  the  condition  of  trade.  Those  of  the 
last  quarter  of  1B96,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  whole  year,  arc. 
however,  eminently  satisfactory.  The  decided  progress  which  we  noted  toward  the 
cod  of  1895  has  well  continued  through  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  year,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  the  revulsion  which  might  have  been  anticipated  in  the  last 
quarter  did  not  appear,  but  that  the  advance  has  every  appearance  of  being  perma- 
nent. This  is  shown  almost  as  much  In  the  apparent  exceptions  as  in  the  general 
result.  This  advance,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  lo  remark,  is  more  apparent 
in  the  northern  ports,  but  the  southern,  with  the  exception  of  Canton,  partially  ac- 
counted for  by  local  circumstances,  have  exhibited  a  like  result.  It  is  noteworthy 
■hat  Niuchwang,  notwithstanding  that  Shiagking  was  the  chief  sufferer  in  the  wat 
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with  Japan,  follows  the  general  rule,  and  tfaat,  while  iis  chief  export  (that  of  beans) 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  189;.  it  nearly  comes  up 
to  that  of  the  previous  year  (1893),  when  no  apparent  prospect  existed  of  a  destructive 
war.  As  we  have  noted  before,  there  is  a  very  marked  substitution  in  the  list  of 
imports  of  the  heavier  for  the  lighter  descriptions  of  cotton  goods.  American  drills, 
for  instance,  have  risen  from  23,000  pieces  in  1B93  to  64,00a  pieces,  and  sheetings  from 
39,000  pieces  to  Bq.ooo  pieces.  Indian  yarn  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  same  period, 
from  16,000  piculs (a, 132.800  pounds)  to  30,000  piculs {4,000,000  pounds),  and  woolen 
goods  show  also,  on  the  whole,  an  increase.  We  may  notice,  too,  that  the  lighter 
description  of  English  cotton  goods,  while  not  increasing  proportionately,  show  a 
decided  increase;  while  items  such  as  kerosene  oil  and  sugar,  which  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  have  also  shown  much  progress. 
This  change  is  exhibited  in  a  general  increase  in  the  amount  of  duty  collected  of 
some  25,000  taels*  during  the  year,  the  gross  amount  being  168,000  taels.  The 
same  genera!  features  are  10  be  noticed  at  Tientsin,  where  a  general  increase  In  the 
collection  is  to  be  noticed,  the  total  in  1894  being  349,000  taels;  in  1S95,  3Si,ooo 
taels;  and  in  1894,  331,000  taels.  Imports  here  showed  a  marked  improvement, 
with  the  favorable  exception  of  rice,  indicating  that  the  home  supplies  were  more 
abundant.  The  export  of  skin  and  wool  showed,  however,  a  decline,  consequent, 
apparently,  on  higher  prices  being  reallied  at  home.  Notwithstanding,  the  export 
duties  collected  rose  from  136,000  taels  in  1894  to  163,000  taels  in  i8gs  and  177,000 
taels  in  1B96.  In  Chef 00,  the  condition  of  affairs  was  not  quite  so  satisfactory. 
Cbefoo  is  more  erratic  in  its  trade  than  the  northern  ports,  the  amount  varying  con- 
siderably according  to  the  facilities  offered  for  internal  communication.  The  total, 
though  inferior  to  1895,  an  exceptional  year,  was  much  in  advance  of  any  preceding 
period,  and  the  collection  receding  by  but  8,000  taels  from  108,000  taels  in  1895.  In 
1S94,  tbe  total,  it  is  well  to  remark,  was  87,000  taels. 

In  Shanghai,  the  influences  at  work  were  more  apparent,  and  here  the  collection, 
notwithstanding  a  continual  decline  in  opium,  rose  considerably  during  the  three 
years,  being  1,514.000  taels  in  1894,  1,613,000  taels  in  1895,  and  3,131,000  taels  in 
the  quarter  under  notice.  In  imports,  the  largest  increase  was  to  be  noticed  in 
American  drills  and  sheetings,  English  shirtings  and  like  goods  declining  on  the 
whole  from  1895,  though  considerably  exceeding  former  years.  Woolen  goods  had 
difBcully  in  holding  their  own;  but  metals,  except  lead,  showed  a  favorable  in- 
crease. Opium,  always  a  declining  hgure,  withdrew  still  further,  the  import  of  the 
foreign  drug  declining  from  8,761  piculs  (1,168,133  pounds)  in  1893  gradually  to 
7,565  piculs  (i,ooB,666  pounds)  in  the  last  quarter.  More  unaccountable  was,  how- 
ever, the  apparent  decline  in  the  import  of  the  native  drug,  which  fell  from  4,130 
piculs  (600,000  pounds)  in  the  year  before,  to  2,328  piculs  (310,400  pounds)  in  the 
current.  The  explanation,  of  course,  is  to  be  found  in  the  continual  struggle  be- 
tween Peking  and  the  provinces,  as  to  which  shall  nobble  more  of  the  squeezes  to 
be  levied  off  trade,  and  the  provinces  for  the  nonce  scoring  a  success.  It,  however, 
resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  Government  of  some  10,000  taels.  In  exports,  there  was 
not  much  to  be  remarked  on.  Steam -hlatu red  silk,  except  for  the  United  States, 
had  not,  owing  apparently  to  high  prices,  been  exported  to  any  considerable  extent, 
except  to  the  United  States,  which  took  off  1,100  piculs  (146,666  pounds),  France 
being  contented  with  570  piculs.  In  other  silks,  there  was  lit''e  variation  from  the 
average.  Black  tea  showed  a  considerable  decline,  from  40,000  piculs  10  29,000 
piculs  (3,860.000  pounds),  but  green  indicated  a  slight  rise.  Black  brick  tea  was 
almost  extinguished,  only  1.770  piculs  being  exported:  but  green  brick  rose  from 
112,000  piculs  to  129,000  piculs  (16.200,000  pounds).     The  reexports  of  piece  goods 

*Tbe  haikwan  Uel  on  January  i,  1897,  was  wonh  7S  cenls. 
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showed  a  decline  all  round,  and  stocks  have  presumably  largelf  increased.  Rice, 
as  we  have  before  maintained  in  commenting  on  the  trade  of  Tientsin,  was  exported 
in  but  small  quantities.  This  was  unproStable  for  freights,  but  indicated  a  better 
condition  of  the  crops  elsewhere.  In  imports,  all  along  the  Yangtze  there  was  a  de- 
cline, more  especially  at  Hankow,  and  the  revenue  suffered  accordingly.  The  prin- 
cipal apparent  decline  was  in  native  opium,  from  causes  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  the  opium  duty  in  Chungking  alone  declining  no  less  than  53,000  taels. 
A  temporary  increase  took  place  here  of  i;,ooo  taels  in  coast-trade  deposits,  which 
meant  merely  so  much  more  money  locked  up.  This  was  curiously  more  than 
balanced  hy  an  increased  withdrawal  at  Hankow  of  21,000  taels,  which  reduced  the 
revenue  ac  the  latter  port,  the  apparent  falling  off  on  the  whole  being  but  4,000 
taels,  from  380,500  taels  to  376,700  taels.  Chinkiang  showed  a  ver^serious  decline 
in  revenue  from  341,000  taels  to  aa2,6oo  taels,  but  this  was  accounted  for  by  the 
almost  entire  cessation  of  the  rice  export,  which  declined  from  1,000,000  piculs  (133,- 
333,333  pounds)  to  iSz,ooa  piculs  (26,266,666  pounds),  as  well  as  by  decreased  im- 
ports of  cotton  goods.  Shasi  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  reports,  but  as  the 
total  revenue  amounted  only  to  1.776  taels,  it  is  too  soon  to  judge  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  port.  Ningpo  showed  nothing  more  than  temporary  fluctuation,  and  the 
southern  ports  on  the  whole  advanced,  the  collection  of  the  six  ports  of  Fuchau, 
Amoy,  Swatow,  Canton,  Kcungchow,  and  Pakhoi  increasing,  on  the  whole,  44,000 
taels,  from  1,413,00a  taels  lo  1,457,000  taels,  notwithstanding  a  fall  of  35,000  taels 
in  Canton.  The  latter  does  not  appear  to  have  resulted  from  any  decided  slackness, 
as  the  principal  staples  were  well  kept  up.  On  the  whole,  there  is  considerable 
reason  for  congratulation  on  the  quarter's  returns,  which  indicate  that  the  recovery 
of  trade  after  the  war  has  not  been  a  mere  temporary  spurt,  but  has  been  well 
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About  two  years  ago,  the  China  and  Japan  Trading  Company 
imported  50  bales  of  American  cotton  for  Shanghai  mills,  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades  of  cotton  yam;  but  there  is 
no  demand  for  such  yarns,  and  the  cotton  then  imported  has  not 
been  entirely  used,  and  very  little,  if  any,  has  since  been  imported. 

In  Japan,  some  mills  are  using  American  cotton  exclusively  in 
making  the  finer  grades  of  yarn.  In  China,  the  mills  confine  them- 
selves to  making  Nos.  10,  14,  and  16.  Occasionally  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  No.  18,  but  this  is  a  decided  exception.  But  if  finer  yarns 
should  be  made  later,  American  cotton  will  be  needed,  as  neither  the 
Chinese  nor  Indian  cotton  will  do. 

American  cotton  is  shipped  to  Japan  by  the  Pacific  line  and  landed 
at  Kob6  (Hiogo)  at  I22  (Mexican)  per  picul  (i33}4  pounds).  At 
Shanghai,  it  was  sold  at  16  taels  ($12.48,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  tael  on  January  i,  1897)  per  pjcul.  Indian  middling  cotton  is 
sold  here  at  14  taels  ($10.92)  per  picul,  but  the  poorer  grades,  which 
are  mostly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  yarns,  are  sold  at  10  or 
II  taels  ($7.80  or  $8.58)  per  picul.  c,„i.._..y  LiOOQk 
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The  estimated  importation  of  Indian  cotton  for  the  past  six 
months  is  5,000  bales;  and  this  is  due  in  part  to  difficulties  between 
the  mill  runners  and  the  Chinese  cotton  merchants. 

American  cotton  seed  has  been  planted  in  this  section,  but  the 
result  has  not  been  satisfactory,  because  the  seed  is  not  given  the  test 
it  receives  at  home.  The  Chinese  cotton  fanner  sows  cotton  seed  as 
the  American  wheat  farmer  sows  wheat  seed.  The  cotton  ridges 
are  made  wide,  as  our  wheat  ridges,  and  the  seeds  are  taken  in  the 
hand  and  scattered  broadcast.  In  consequence,  the  cotton  plants 
are  too  thick  and  the  bolls  never  mature.  If  American  cotton  seeds 
were  given  the  same  test  as  they  are  given  at  home,  the  result  would 
be  far  more  favorable.  But  when  the  finer  staple  of  cotton  is  pro- 
duced in  China,  the  mills  of  China  will  supply  the  demand  for  the 
finer  cotton  goods  now  supplied  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

T.   R.  Jernigan, 

Shanghai,  February  16,  iSpj.  Consul-General. 


INDUSTRIAL   ENTERPRISES   IN   TONGSHAN. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  day's  visit  to  Tongshan,  80  miles  dis- 
tant by  rail  from  Tientsin,  where  I  learned  that  new  car  works  would 
be  established,  probably  at  Lu  Kou  Chiao,  when  the  construction  of 
the  Lu  Kou  Chiao-Hankow  line  is  begun. 

Manufacturers  of  machinery  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  apprised 
of  this  fact  and  urged  to  send  catalogues  and  price  lists  to  Y.  T. 
Lin,  secretary,  or  to  C.  W.  Kinder,  engineer  in  chief  of  the  imperial 
railways,  Tongshan. 

There  are  already  quite  extensive  works  at  Tongshan,  where  about 
600  men  are  daily  employed.  At  these  works  there  is  now  in  process 
of  construction  the  rolling  stock  for  the  Tientsin  extension,  axles, 
wheels,  springs,  and  couplers  only  being  imported. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  excellence  of  the  finish  of  the  new 
passenger  cars. 

Connected  with  these  works  there  is  a  small  planing  mill.  No 
doubt  a  larger  one  will  be  constructed  at  Lu  Kou  Chiao  when  the 
car  works  are  started.  Manufacturers  of  planing  and  saw  mill  ma- 
chinery should,  therefore,  be  on  the  qui  vive. 

The  Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining  Company,  Tongshan,  is 
sinking  a  new  shaft  of  20  feet  diameter,  the  depth  to  be  1,300  feet. 
The  shaft,  when  completed,  will  strike  the  best  seam  of  coal  now 
being  worked  by  this  company,  through  a  shaft  500  feet  deep.  This 
seam  of  coal  takes  such  a  downward,  slanting  course  that  it  is  daily 

L:,^,,l.._..yL^OO^IC 
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becoming  more  difficult  to  work  it  through  the  old  shaft;  hence  the 
new  shaft  to  meet  this  seam  at  a  depth  of  1,300  feet. 

This  mining  company  is  also  making  borings  at  other  places,  as 
the  present  output  of  2,000  tons  daily  will  be  inadequate  for  the  an- 
ticipated demand  of  1,000  tons  daily  from  Peking  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Tientsin- Peking  Railroad. 

Our  manufacturers  should  place  themselves  in  communication 
with  thii  company  for  the  supply  of  the  machinery  for  this  new 
shaft.  Catalogues  and  price  lists  should  be  sent  to  the  secretary  or 
to  H.  Michaelis,  the  engineer  in  chief  of  the  company. 

What  is  needed  most  in  Tientsin  is  an  American  firm  with  ample 
capital.  A  consul  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  staff  to  do  more  than 
give  suggestions  and  point  out  the  way. 

Sheridan  P.  Read, 

Tientsin,  February  16,  rSpj.  Consul. 


DEMAND  FOR  FIRE    ENGINES   IN  TIENTSIN. 

As  there  have  been  several  serious  fires  in  Tientsin  lately,  the 
question  of  procuring  fire  engines  for  the  British  concession  is  receiv- 
ing considerable  attention. 

Mr.  A.  W.  H,  Bellingham,  the  secretary  of  the  British  munici- 
pality, has  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  I  promised  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  makers  of  fire  engines  in  America,  in  order 
that  they  might  send  to  the  British  municipality,  Tientsin,  catalogues 
and  price  lists. 

Sheridan  P.   Read, 

Tientsin,  February  17,  iS^f.  Consul. 


THE  IMPERIAL  BANK  OF  CHINA. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  commercial  development 
which  China  is  undergoing  since  the  war  with  Japan  is  the  great 
increase  in  banking  facilities. 

The  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  organized  primarily  to  facilitate  the 
management  of  the  Russo-Chinese  loan,  has  established  agencies  in 
Shanghai,  Tientsin,  and  Vladivostok,  and  is  about  to  open  agencies 
in  Peking  and  Chefoo.  The  future  of  this  institution  is  amply  as- 
sured. In  addition  to  the  handling  of  the  Chinese  loan  of  1S95  for 
^15,820,000  ($76,988,030),  on  which  annual  payments  are  to  be  made 
for  thirty-six  years  beginning  with  1896,  this  bank  is  to  do  the  finan- 
ciering of  the  Transmanchurian  Railway,  recently  organized.  The 
offices  of  this  railroad  and  of  the  bank  are  to  be  located  on  the  same 
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premises  in  this  city,  next  to  the  Russian  post-ofBce  and  just  west  of 
this  legation.  It  is  confidently  expected  by  the  managers  of  this  bank 
that  it  will  do  the  banking  business  of  the  Russian  tea  trade  and  ob- 
tain other  business  from  Chinese  and  foreign  sources.  The  shares  of 
the  company,  of  the  par  value  of  115  rubles,  are  now  quoted  at  315 
rubles.  The  Chefoo  agency  of  the  bank  will  be  taken  advantage  of 
in  the  payment  of  the  Russian  squadron,  and  also,  probably,  in  con- 
nection with  the  employment  of  Shantung  laborers,  to  be  engaged 
for  work  in  Manchuria. 

Another  large  banking  institution,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  use 
Chinese  capital  with  foreign  methods  and  under  foreign  manage- 
ment, is  to  be  known  as  the  Imperial  Chinese  Bank  of  International 
Commerce.  The  plan  of  this  bank  originated  with  ShSng  HsUan- 
huai,  whose  railroad  projects  have  been  fully  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment. This  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Emperor  by  ShSng,  and  was 
approved  by  imperial  decree  dated  the  26th  ultimo.  The  project,  in 
outline,  is  to  obtain  a  capital  of  5,000,000  taels,*  of  which  Shing  guar- 
anties 1,000,000  taels  from  the  shareholders  in  the  China  Merchants' 
Steamship  Company  and  the  Chinese  telegraph  administration. 
One  million  taels  further  are  to  be  subscribed  by  other  directors  of 
the  proposed  bank  and  500,000  taels  of  stock  is  to  be  sold  to  Chinese 
merchants.  Sheng  is  to  be  the  president  of  the  company  and  the 
directors  and  stockholders  are  to  be  exclusively  Chinese.  This  bank 
is  to  have  the  authority  to  issue  notes,  coin  money,  transmit  taxes, 
and  handle  other  Government  funds. 

The  management  of  the  central  office  of  this  bank  has  been  offered 
to  an  English  broker,  Mr.  Maitland,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  the 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation.  Other  foreigners 
will  be  made  managers  in  Peking,  Tientsin,  and  other  cities.  The 
Peking  agency  is  understood  to  have  been  offered  to  an  American 
banker,  but  his  services  could  not  be  secured.  In  addition  to  the 
agencies  In  China,  branches  will  be  established  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, where  the  title  of  the  bank  will  be  the  Imperial  Bank  of  China. 
It  was  intended  originally  that  the  Shanghai  and  Peking  agencies 
should  be  opened  in  April  next,  but  there  has  been  delay  in  securing 
the  funds  which  Sheng  undertook  to  supply,  and  upon  which  the 
Chinese  Government  has  conditioned  its  financial  and  other  assist- 
ance. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  this  delay  will  be 
of  long  duration,  and  a  great  future  may  be  predicted  for  this  bank. 
It  will  be  not  only  an  agency  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  of 
the  system  of  railways  to  be  built  under  ShSng's  control,  but  it  will 

I,  iDD«  likely.  Ihc  Slunghal  Uel,  n1u«d  ai  7B 
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doubtless  develop  a  large  and  profitable  business  among  the  mer- 
chants of  China. 

The  native  banks  now  existing  in  China  do  a  large  business  and 
possess  much  capital,  but  they  are  unfamiliar  with  the  demands  of 
foreign  trade.  This  new  bank  will  have  exceptional  facilities  for 
gaining  the  confidence  and  support  of  these  institutions. 

It  is  a  flattering  commentary  on  the  solidity  and  management  of 
the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  the  greatest  ex- 
isting financial  institution  in  China,  that  its  stock  not  only  has  not 
depreciated  in  view  of  the  threatened  competition,  but  remains  in 
demand  at  the  enormous  premium  of  170J4  per  cent.  It  is  probable 
that  this  rivalry  may  not  threaten  this  great  institution.  Not  only 
is  it  securely  entrenched  in  the  confidence  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity of  China,  but  it  is  probable  also  that  the  advance  in  commer- 
cial enterprises  here  will  create  ample  business  for  the  established 
houses  and  their  new  competitors. 

I  greatly  hoped  that  American  financiers  would  enter  this  field. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  our  system  of  national  banks  could  be  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  China  with  advantage,  and  I  frequently  urged  this 
plan  upon  the  consideration  of  Chinese  statesmen.  There  is  no 
immediate  prospect,  however,  that  our  system  will  be  adopted. 
Charles  Denbv, 

Peking    March  10,  1807.  Minister. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

Since  writing  my  dispatch  of  the  10th  instant,  I  have  received 
the  North  China  Daily  News  of  the  loth  instant,  containing  an  out- 
line of  the  constitution  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  China,  a  clipping 
whereof  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith. 

The  Peking  agency  of  this  bank  is  not  yet  opened,  but  a  site 
therefor  has  been  purchased  and  building  operations  have  begun. 
Charles  Denbv, 

Peking,  March  /p,  i8gj.  Minister. 


(t)  The  Imperial  Chinese  Bank  of  International  Commerce  is  established  bjr 
special  imperial  edict  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Tsungli  YamSn.  The  Throne 
has  been  asked  (o  sanction  the  deposit  of  the  funds  of  the  imperial  exchequer  in  the 
bank  and  10  allow  it  10  transmit  the  uxes  from  the  provinces  10  Peking.  For  this 
lasi  a  much  lower  charge  will  be  made,  wJihout  any  detriment  to  ihe  bank,  than 
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bas  been  hitherlo  charged  brother  native  banlcR,  whose  chart^c  fur  transmhling 
Government  money  has  always  been  exorbitant.  With  these  privileges,  especialty 
the  first,  the  public  will  have  proved  to  them  that  the  bank  is  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  Imperial  Governmenl. 

(a)  Branch  offices  will  be  established  in  all  the  treaty  ports,  provincial  capiuls, 
and  capitals  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  and  America.  The  head  office  will 
be  at  Shanghai,  which,  with  the  branch  in  Peking,  is  to  be  opened  in  the  early  part 
of  the  spring  of  1897.  The  other  branch  offices  will  be  established  in  their  order  of 
necessity  until  all  the  places  above  noted  are  possessed  of  them.  With  reference  to 
the  name  to  be  observed  in  China,  the  bank  shall  be  called  the  Imperial  Chinese 
Bank  of  International  Commerce  ;  but  in  Europe  and  America  it  will  simply  bear 
the  title  of  Imperial  Bank  of  China.  The  name  in  the  various  other  cities  will  have 
the  name  of  the  special  city  where  it  is  situated  added  to  the  general  name ;  for 
instance,  the  branch  at  Peking  will  be  called  the  Peking  Branch  of  the  Imperial 
Chinese  Bank  of  International  Commerce,  and  so  on. 

(3)  In  cases  where  there  are  no  branch  offices  when  the  bank  shall  have  begun 
basioess,  trustworthy  and  substantial  hongs  or  banks  will  act  as  agents  of  the 
bank  until  such  time  as  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  warranted  in  establishing  a 
regular  branch  office  in  accordance  with  the  general  scheme. 

(4)  The  capital  of  the  bank  will  be  5,000,000  taels — with  power  to  increase  at 
discretion  of  the  board  of  directors  if  business  should  prove  flourishing  enough  to 
warrant  the  additional  capital — divided  into  50,000  shares  of  100  taels  per  share. 
The  bank  will  be  on  the  limited-liability  principle.  Fifty  taels  will  have  to  be  paid 
on  application  for  each  share.  The  subsequent  calls  will  be  35  laels  each  time; 
but  a  two  months'  notice  will  be  advertised  in  the  local  papers  whenever  these  calls 
are  to  be  made  upon  the  shareholders. 

<5)  With  regard  to  increase  of  capiul,  if  desirable,  shareholders  will  have  the 
refusal  of  the  new  shares,  and  all  those  not  taken  up  by  them  will  be  placed  on 
the  market. 

(6)  It  is  intended  to  commence  business,  for  the  present,  with  only  half  of  the 
proposed  capital,  vii,  2,500,000  taels.  Of  this  sum.  His  Excellency  Sheng  HsUan- 
huai  has  guarantied  the  sum  of  1,000,000  taels,  subscribed  by  the  shareholders  of  the 
China  Merchants'  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  of  the  Chinese  telegraph  admin- 
istration ;  the  board  of  directors  another  1,000,000  taels,  and  the  balance  required, 
at  present,  of  500,000  laels,  will  be  placed  on  the  market  at  the  various  treaty  ports 
and  provincial  capitals  in  order  to  enable  Chinese  there  to  subscribe  for  Ihem.  The 
allotment  of  shares  must  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  directors,  like  the  cus- 
tom prevalent  in  foreign  commercial  undertakings. 

(7)  Intending  shareholders  may  pay  either  into  the  branch  offices  of  the  China 
Merchants'  Company  in  their  respective  cities  or  those  of  the  telegraph  adminis- 
tration, who  will  grant  the  necessary  temporary  receipts,  ot,  if  preferred,  they  may 
transmit  direct  to  the  head  office  at  Shanghai.  In  all  cases,  the  receipts  granted 
will  be  temporary  certificates,  and  regular  share  certificates  will  not  be  issued  until 
all  the  shares  shall  have  been  fully  paid  up. 

(5)  The  names  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  bank  will  be  reported  to  the  Throne,  to 
be  recorded  in  the  asual  way.  But  all  business  methods  pursued  by  the  bank  will 
be  entirely  on  the  foreign  plan,  as  has  been  the  way  with  the  Hongkong  and  Shang- 
hai Bank,  which  is  to  be  made  the  model  of  this  bank  in  everything.  In  a  word, 
the  bank  is  to  be  a  commercial  institution;  hence  there  will  be  no  official  deputies 
(weiyuans)  appointed  and,  in  their  stead,  there  will  be  directors  publicly  chosen  and 
appointed;  there  will  be  no  great  seal  issued  by  the  Peking  board  of  works,  but 
instead  its  seal  will  be  the  usual  business  "  chop  "  of  commercial  institutions.  All 
tnandarinic  etiquette  and  custom  will  be  unhesitatingly  tabooed  aitd  only  sucfa  in 
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vogue  in  commercial  undertakings,  pure  and  simple,  will  be  adhered  lo.  "  Integ- 
rily,  impartiality,  and  strict  attenlion  to  business"  will  be  the  mottri  of  the  bank. 
No  favoritism  or  nepotism  will  be  permitted,  as  might  be  the  case  if  the  bank  were 
to  be  conducted  otherwise.  The  power  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  directors,  while 
the  profits  will  go  to  the  shareholders. 

(9)  Out  of  the  funds  of  the  bank,  a  fixed  deposit  will  be  placed  aside,  consisting 
of  z,ooo.ooo  taels,  or  of  1,000,000  taels  al  the  commencement,  in  proportion  to  the 
half  capital  first  subscribed.  This  amount  will  be  reported  to  the  Throne,  when- 
ever made,  in  order  to  be-  placed  on  record. 

(to)  Balance  sheets  and  statements  of  accounts  will  be  made  semiannually,  like 
those  of  other  foreign  banks.  Eight  per  cent  interest  on  capital  wilt  be  allowed 
shareholders,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  will  be  divided  into  a  bonus  to  the  directors 
and  staff  and  a  reserve  fund.  The  balance,  after  apportioning  the  above,  will  be 
divided  into  So  per  cent  as  dividends  to  shareholders  and  20  per  cent  as  a  royalty 
to  Ihe  Government  for  its  protection  to  the  bank  and  for  the  following  exclusive 
privileges  granted,  namely,  issue  of  notes,  coinage  of  money,  deposit  of  exchequer 
funds,  and  for  transmilling  taxes  from  the  provinces  to  Peking. 

(it)  It  will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  directors  whether,  after  reach- 
ing 5,000,000  taels  amount  of  capital,  the  reserve  fund  is  10  be  increased  further 

(12)  The  board  of  directors  will  be  twelve  in  number,  and  if  any  addition  is  to 
be  made  to  this  number,  the  additional  directors  must  be  men  of  high  reputation, 
business  integrity,  ability,  and  solid  substance,  possessing  large  interests  in  tbe 
bank,  chosen  from  the  shareholders.  There  must  be  at  least  three  managing  di- 
rectors to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  head  office,  who  will  exercise  active  super- 

(13)  As  the  bank  is  to  be  managed  entirely  on  foreign  principles,  there  will  be 
appointed  to  the  branch  offices  in  Peking  and  treaty  ports  foreign  managers  and 
staffs  as  at  the  head  office,  while  the  compradores  will  act  as  assistant  managers. 
But  if  any  measures  of  importance  are  to  be  undertaken,  reference  must  first  be 
made  lo  the  board  of  directors,  who  will  signify  approval  or  vice  versa. 

(14)  After  all  the  branch  offices  shall  have  been  established,  a  chief  manager  will 
be  appointed  to  regularly  inspect  the  affairs  of  these  branch  offices.  He  will  super- 
vise the  branches  in  the  smaller  towns,  which  will  have  no  compradores  appointed 

(15)  As  the  bank  is  an  entirely  Chinese  concern,  the  board  of  directors  will  all 
be  Chinese ;  but  two  European  advisers  will  be  engaged,  who  are  well  known  and 
are  of  proved  business  ability  and  solid  circumstances,  who  shall  give  the  weight 
of  their  experience  and  sagacity  in  the  councils  of  the  board  whenever  it  meets  to 
deliberate  over  the  affairs  of  the  bank  affecting  international  commerce. 

(t6)  The  board  of  directors  will  also  select  suitable  gentlemen  to  act  as  local 
directors  in  the  branch  offices  of  the  treaty  ports  and  provincial  capitals  to  supervise 
their  business. 

{17)  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  observed  in  foreign  banks  where  the  mana- 
gers engage  their  own  compradores,  the  board  of  directors  will  do  this,  but  the 
usual  custom  of  giving  suitable  guaranties  and  securities  in  cash  will  be  observed 
in  this  matter,  as  well  as  the  usual  agreements  binding  either  party. 

(18)  The  manager  of  the  head  office  will  be  Mr.  Maitland,  for  many  years  em- 
ployed in  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  where  he  has  filled  positions  of  im- 
portance and  trust,  and  the  compradore  there  will  be  Mr.  Ch'en  Seng-hsiao,  a 
member  of  the  Iron  Guild  and  a  man  of  widespread  business  reputation.  The  for- 
eigners on  the  staff  will  be  selected  by  Mr.  Maitland  and  Ihe  native  staff  by  Mr. 
Ch'eo. 
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(19)  The  inierest  allowed  on  deposils  and  those  demanded  on  loam,  mortgages, 
etc.,  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  foreign  banks,  and  no  money  will  be  lent  unless 
proportionate  guaranties  for  payment  be  given  by  borrowers  from  the  bank.  The 
plan  to  be  pursued  when  issuing  tael  and  dollar  notes  will  be  that  observed  by  the 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  namely,  bank  notes  of  100,  50,  10.  5,  and  i,  in  dol- 
lars or  taels,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and,  like  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank, 
difference  of  exchange  will  be  charged  on  bank  notes  issued  by  the  bank  but  in  cir- 
culation in  the  various  treaty  ports,  etc..  according  to  rates  ruling  in  them.  The 
issue  of  these  notes  will  never  exceed  the  amount  of  cash  reserve  in  the  bank. 

(ao)  Loans  issued  to  the  provincial  authorities  will  be  made  at  the  discretion 
of  the  board  of  directors  in  consultation  with  the  chief  manager,  and  the  consent  of 
the  board  of  revenue  must  be  given  before  such  loans  can  be  issued.  The  methods 
employed  by  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  when  lending  money  to  the  Impe- 
rial Government  will  be  adhered  to  by  the  bank  in  the  above  instances. 

(ai)  As  to  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  and  subsidiary  money,  the  board  of 
directors  witl  deliberate  over  the  matter  when  the  time  comes,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  His  Excellency  ShSng,  whose  advice  will  be  followed. 

(az)  In  connection  with  this  important  movement  to  improve  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Empire,  it  is  intended  to  establish  at  Shanghai  a  general  chamber  of 
commerce,  in  which  there  will  be,  among  other  trades,  representatives  from  the 
railways,  steamship  companies,  telegraphs,  gold  and  other  mines,  and  banks. 

(33)  Moneys  of  the  above-named  corporations  deposited  in  the  bank  will  be 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  those  deposited  by  private  individuals,  and  no 
extra  privilege  or  favor  will  be  granted  in  consideration  of  the  locus  standi  of 
these  powerful  corporations.  That  the  bank  will  prosper  if  managed  on  strictly 
business  principles  and  with  perfect  honesty,  there  can  not  be  the  slightest  doubt. 
To  give  an  instance : 

(34)  The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank's  original  capital  is  $10,000,000,  sub- 
scribed in  the  usual  way.  According  to  its  balance  sheet  for  last  year  (1896).  after  de- 
ducting interest  paid  out  and  dividends  to  shareholders,  general  expenses,  etc.,  the 
reserve  fund  has  been  built  up  to  $6,000,000,  and  it  has  also  an  insurance  fund  of 
$350,000.  Notes  equal  to  $9,000,000  odd  have  been  issued,  while  the  deposits  now 
amount  to  $61,370,000  odd.  There  is  also  gold  equal  to  $57,190,000  odd  in  the 
vaults  of  that  bank,  and  bills,  etc.,  equal  in  value  to  $14,830,000  odd.  The  original 
value  of  shares  in  that  bank  was  $125  per  share,  but  they  are  now  sold  in  the  markets 
at$3S0  premium,  or  $375  per  share.  This  is  clear  proof  that  a  bank  is  bound  to 
prosper  if  directed  on  proper  business  principles  and  with  a  staff  composed  of  men 
of  proved  ability  and  integrity.  All  mandarinic  methods  and  officialdom  must, 
therefore,  be  strictly  tabooed  from  the  new  bank  if  the  shareholders  desire  it  to 
prosper  like  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank. 

(26)  The  balance  sheets  will  always  be  certified  by  the  chief  manager,  and  they 
will  be  duly  presented  to  the  shareholders  not  later  than  three  months  after  date  of 

(37)  The  following  are  the  gentlemen  (who  have  more  than  a  local  reputation) 
constituting  the  present  provisional  board  of  directors  to  inaugurate  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bank:  Chang  Chen-hsun,  Yeh  Ching-chong,  Yen  Hsing-hou.  Yang 
W^n-shun,  Liu  Hsio-shen,  Yen  Ying,  Ch'en  Hsien,  Yang  Ting-kao,  Sie  Tie-chin, 
and  Chu  Pei-chen.  His  Excellency  Sheng  will  have  general  supervision  over  the 
bank  until  the  regular  board  is  confirmed. 
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The  recent  inauguration  of  the  imperial  Chinese  postal  service 
on  a  seemingly  permanent  basis  appears  a  fitting  occasion  for  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  postal  service  of  China. 

Just  when,  and  under  what  circumstances,  post-offices  were  first 
established  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  by  a  process  of  gradual 
evolution  that  they  attained  the  magnitude  and  importance  which 
characterized  them  until  a  very  recent  date. 

As  the  population  of  the  Empire  increased,  the  wealth  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  importance  of  commercial  centers  increased  in  pro- 
portion, and  the  natural  consequence  was  a  demand  for  facilities  of 
intercommunication.  Hongs,  or  mercantile  firms,  increased  in  all 
populous  centers,  and  as  the  formation  of  guilds  or  trade  unions  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Chinese,  it  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  these  hongs  speedily  combined,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  protection  from  outside  competition,  but  also, 
and  primarily,  to  facilitate  the  collection  and  distribution  of  mail 
matter.  During  the  many  centuries  of  their  existence,  the  impor- 
tance and  wealth  of  the  postal  hongs  increased  enormously,  until 
they  grew  to  form  one  of  the  most  powerful  combinations  in  China, 
which,  until  recent  years,  had  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  convey- 
ance of  mail  matter  to  and  from  all  parts  of  China.  No  attempt 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  regulate 
the  business  of  mail  carriers  or  to  impose  any  fixed  scale  of  charges 
for  the  conveyance  of  mail  matter,  and,  in  return  for  this  noninter- 
ference, the  postal  hongs,  in  accordance  with  old  Chinese  custom, 
paid  heavy  subsidies  to  the  local  officials  for  the  privilege  of  carrj'- 
)n  their  business  unmolested  and  of  imposing  what  charges  they, 
in  their  discretion,  thought  fit.  Whether  it  was  due  to  their  superior 
ntelligence  or  to  some  other  cause,  all  of  the  postal  hongs  in  China 
were  in  the  hands  of  natives  of  the  city  of  Ningpo,  in  the  province 
of  Chekiang,  and  no  native  of  any  other  part  of  China  had  the 
slightest  chance  of  being  admitted  to  the  guild.  These  hongs  were 
in  close  business  connection  with  each  other  and  received  and  de- 
livered each  others  mail,  and,  as  all  charges  for  postage  and  delivery 
were  demanded  and  paid  in  advance,  no  difficulty  arose  on  the  ques- 
tion of  "short-paid  mail  matter."  The  charges  made  for  conveyance 
of  letters,  parcels,  etc.,  from  one  place  to  another  were  uniform. 
For  instance,  a  letter  weighing  up  to  i  pound  was  carried  from  Chin- 
kiang  (the  nearest  port)  to  Shanghai  for  40  cash*  (a  little  over  2 
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cents) ;  to  Nanking,  35  cash ;  to  Yangchow,  25  cash ;  to  Tsing  Kiang 
Pu,  60  cash;  or  a  parcel,  according  to  size  and  weight,  for  100  to 
500  cash.  But  the  charges  increased  with  the  distance.  No  tariff 
was  published  by  the  postal  hongs,  and  the  clerks  were  thus  enabled 
to  indulge  their  hereditary  propensities  for  "squeezing."  A  letter 
or  parcel  containing  valuables  could  be  declared  and  registered  by 
paying  an  extra  sum  besides  the  usual  postage,  and,  in  the  event  of 
loss,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  value  could  be  recovered  from  the 
postal  hong. 

The  knowledge  that  the  amount  of  business  done  depended  on 
the  satisfaction  they  gave  to  their  customers  in  the  matter  of  safe 
delivery,  acted  as  a  sufficient  check  on  any  attempts  at  dishonest 
practices,  and  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  generations,  there  was  no 
more  honest  and  reliable  business  to  be  found  in  China  than  that  of 
the  postal  hongs.  Foreigners  soon  recognized  the  value  of  the 
service,  and  have  never  hesitated  to  intrust  their  correspondence, 
duly  addressed  in  Chinese  characters  with  the  name  and  destination, 
to  the  native  post-offices,  with  the  almost  absolute  certainty  that  it 
would  be  safely  delivered.  The  only  factor  which  militated  against 
the  native  hongs,  so  far  as  foreigners  were  concerned,  was  the  un- 
certainty as  to  "speedy,"  as  distinct  from  "safe,"  delivery.  A 
Chinaman  has  no  notion  of  the  value  of  time,  and  if  this  one  drawback 
could  have  been  overcome  and  a  uniform  charge  fixed  so  far  as  coast 
and  river  ports  were  concerned,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  do- 
mestic postal  service  would  have  remained  entirely  in  Chinese  hands, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  foreigners  and  natives  alike.  Objections  have 
been  raised  on  the  plea  of  the  probability  of  foreign  letters  being 
tampered  with  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information,  political 
or  otherwise,  but  it  may  be  urged  that  the  postal  administrations  of 
Europe  are  said  to  be  by  no  means  guiltless  on  that  score.  Two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
such  a  breach  of  trust  would  be  committed  to  any  greater  extent  in 
China  than  elsewhere. 

The  authorities  in  every  province  of  China  had  a  regular  courier 
service,  which  was  employed  only  for  the  conveyance  of  official  dis- 
patches. Each  district  magistratecontrolled  the  courier  service  within 
his  own  jurisdiction,  and  the  Government  paid  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  service.  Each  district  had  a  relay  of  horses  for  the  couriers, 
and  so,  from  district  to  district,  the  official  mail  pouch  passed,  and, 
in  urgent  cases,  the  courier  was  required  to  cover  160  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  ordinarily  100  miles  was  considered  a  good  day's 
work.  This  courier  service  is  still  maintained  and  all  written  com- 
mands from  the  Chinese  Emperor  and  communications  from  the 
Tsungli  YamSn  at  Peking  to  the  governors-general  and  governors  in 
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the  various  provinces  are  carried  by  the  couriers  overland.  The  sys- 
tem is  perfect,  and,  before  the  introduction  of  the  telegraph,  the 
couriers  were  classified  in  first,  second,  and  third  grades,  according 
to  the  importance  of  their  duties.  Now,  all  urgent  official  instructions 
are  sent  through  the  telegraph  first  and  the  dispatch  follows,  a  system 
which  dispensed  with  the  first  grade  of  couriers.  The  cost  is  enor- 
mous, since  the  service  is  conducted  uniformly  throughout  the  whole 
Empire. 

The  land  renters  of  Shanghai  inaugurated  a  local  postal  service, 
under  municipal  management,  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  although 
the  service  was  carried  on  at  a  loss  for  some  time,  it  supplied  a  long- 
felt  want,  and  the  land  renters  cheerfully  bore  the  expense  for  the 
sake  of  the  convenience.  As  the  service  of  steamers  increased  and 
became  more  and  more  speedy  and  regular  the  work  of  the  Shanghai 
local  post-oiBce  increased  in  proportion  and  attained  a  very  high 
degree  of  efficiency.  Not  only  did  it  become  more  perfect,  but,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  steamer  companies  carried  the  mails  free  of 
charge,  instead  of  showing  a  deficit,  it  returned  a  handsome  yearly 
profit  to  the  municipal  council.  Extraterritorial  post-offices  had 
also  been  established  in  Shanghai  by  England,  the  United  States, 
and  France,  and  later  by  Germany  and  Japan,  and  quite  recently 
also  by  Russia.  The  respective  consuls  at  the  outports  acted  as 
postal  agents  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  foreign  mail 
matter.  Contemporaneously  with  the  establishment  of  the  local 
post-office  in  Shanghai  a  domestic  postal  service  had  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  imperial  maritime  customs,  under  the  management  of 
the  inspector-general  at  Peking.  Although  this  was  primarily  in- 
tended for  communication  between  the  customs  officers  at  the  open 
ports,  the  Shanghai  local  post-office  took  advantage  of  it  to  distribute 
the  Shanghai  mails  at  the  outports.  As  this  service  was  undertaken 
by  the  imperial  maritime  customs  post-offices  free  of  charge,  it  helped 
to  further  swell  the  revenues  of  the  Shanghai  local  post-office  by 
saving  the  expense  of  establishing  agencies  at  the  outports.  To  put 
an  end  to  the  anomalous  state  of  things  then  existing,  the  inspector- 
general  proposed,  in  1886,  to  consolidate  the  different  postal  services 
and  establish  an  imperial  Chinese  postal  service  which,  as  in  other 
civilized  countries,  should  have  entire  control  of  the  conveyance  of 
mails,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  this  proposal  was  provision- 
ally approved  by  the  foreign  governments.  Foreign  public  opinion 
in  China  was,  however,  not  sufficiently  advanced,  and  prejudice 
against  all  things  Chinese  was  so  strong  that,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion, the  opposition  carried  the  day  and  the  scheme  was,  for  the 
time,  abandoned. 

Then  came  the  immense  and  somewhat  strange  developmenjt  of 
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what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  called  the  "philatelic 
mania. "  Municipalities  and  even  private  individuals  at  the  outports 
discovered  that,  by  the  establishment  of  local  post-offices,  not  only 
would  a  long-felt  want  be  supplied,  by  facilitating  the  exchange  of 
mails,  but  that  large  profits  could  be  made  by  the  sale  of  stamps  to 
dealers  and  collectors.  As  a  result,  local  post-offices  were  established 
at  most  of  the  outports,  and  although  dealers  in  most  foreign  coun- 
tries soon  refused  to  recognize  "Chinese  locals,"  large  quantities  of 
these  stamps  were  sold  to  collectors,  and  considerable  profits  were 
realized  by  the  parties  concerned.  The  postage  charged  by  these 
offices  was  practically  the  same  as  at  the  Shanghai  local  post-office 
and  was  as  follows:  Letters,  i  cent  per  ounce;  newspapers,  one-half 
cent  each;  samples,  etc.,  one-half  cent  per  2  ounces;  parcels,  4  cents 
per  pound  and  i  cent  per  additional  pound.  As  this  postage,  by  agree- 
ment between  the  various  post-offices,  covered  the  conveyance  of  a 
letter  or  other  mail  matter  to  any  of  the  open  ports  north  of  Hong- 
kong or  to  Nanking,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  communities  at  the 
treaty  ports  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an  extremely 
cheap  service,  although  the  multiplicity  of  offices,  each  with  its  own 
sets  of  stamps  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  collectors,  was  the  subject  of 
much  pleasantry.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  these  offices  to  have  carried  on  an  efficient  mail  service  with 
profit,  except  by  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  steamer  companies, 
who  carried  their  mails  free  of  charge.  Even  the  steamer  officers, 
who  were  often  put  to  the  greatest  inconvenience  by  the  multiplicity 
of  mail  bags,  etc.,  placed  under  their  charge,  did  not  receive  the 
slightest  compensation  for  the  amount  of  extra  work  this  entailed. 
This  extremely  cheap  and  fairly  efficient  mail  service  was,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  all  countries  where  it  has  been  tried,  the  cause  of  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  letters,  etc.,  carried,  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  the  quantity  of  mail  matter  carried  at 
present  will  be  maintained,  even  under  changed  conditions. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Chinese  new  year  (February  2,  1897)  the 
imperial  Chinese  postal  administration — the  scheme  of  years — be- 
came a  reality.  Preparations  more  or  less  complete  appear  to  have 
been  made  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  smooth  working  of  the 
institution.  The  steamer  companies  were  subsidized  to  carry  the 
imperial  Chinese  mails  by  a  remission  of  half  the  fees  chargeable 
for  working  cargo  after  12  midnight  at  any  port  to  which  they  carry 
mails,  which  remission  amounts  to  10  haikwan  taels  (about  $7.80) 
in  each  individual  case,  and  this  arrangement  was  sufficient  to  oblit- 
erate the  local  post-offices  at  the  outports,  none  of  them  being  in  a 
position  to  offer  better  terms.     Negotiations  are  now  pending  for 
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and  satisfactory  arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  extraterrito- 
rial post-offices  for  the  conveyance  and  delivery  of  foreign  mails. 

The  one  great  difficulty  which  presents  itself,  and  which  will  re- 
quire careful  handling,  is  the  arrangement  to  be  made  with  the 
native  postal  hongs.  They  have  a  vested  interest  in  a  business 
which  has  been  built  up  by  generations  of  hard  labor,  and  they  nat- 
urally resent  the  establishment  of  any  service  which  threatens  to 
deprive  them  of  that  business.  Their  customers,  too,  with  the  ultra- 
conservative  instincts  of  the  Chinese,  regard  the  new  departure  with 
the  greatest  suspicion,  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  charges  levied 
by  the  imperial  Chinese  post-office  are  heavier  than  those  of  the  postal 
hongs.  These  charges,  as  at  present  fixed,  are  as  follows;  Letters, 
2  cents  per  one-fourth  of  an  ounce;  newspapers,  i  cent  each;  sam- 
ples, etc.,  I  cent  per  z  ounces,  10  cents  per  pound,  and  5  cents  for 
every  additional  pound.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  charges  compare 
very  unfavorably  with  those  of  the  extinct  local  post-offices,  and  are 
far  in  excess  of  those  of  the  native  postal  hongs.  Although  it  is 
impossible  to  say  precisely  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  originators 
of  the  scheme  in  fixing  these  charges,  the  explanation  appears  to  be 
this;  The  Chinese  Government  looks  with  strong  suspicion  upon  the 
inauguration  of  any  departure  from  the  old  custom,  and  if  this  de- 
parture is  at  all  likely  to  be  unprofitable,  it  in  all  probability  will  be 
rejected.  If  a  profit,  however  small,  may  be  looked  for  with  rea- 
sonable certainty,  and  if  that  profit  may  be  expected  to  increase  in 
the  near  future,  the  new  scheme  has  a  chance  of  permanent  adop- 
tion. 

Any  proposal  emanating  from  the  in  spec  tor- general  on  the  lines 
indicated  would  naturally  receive  the  approval  of  the  Government, 
but  it  would  also  entail,  in  order  to  redeem  pledges,  the  necessity 
of  making  the  institution  a  paying  one  from  the  outset.  As  the  sub- 
sidies to  the  steamer  companies,  the  opening  of  post-offices,  and  the 
employment  of  additional  staff,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
the  provision  of  the  necessary  plant  to  carry  on  the  new  business, 
entail  a  heavy  expenditure,  part  of  which  is  provided  out  of  the  cus- 
toms funds,  it  follows  that  the  post-office  must  charge  enough  to 
give  a  reasonable  probability  of  recouping  the  outlays  and  leaving 
at  least  a  modest  margin  of  profit.  From  past  experience  in  other 
countries,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  there  will  be  shrinkage  in  the 
quantity  of  the  mail  matter  carried  at  present,  so  far  as  foreigners 
are  concerned,  and,  leaving  out  of  the  question  any  possible  increase 
in  correspondence,  the  present  charges  will  certainly  give  the  antici- 
pated margin  of  profit  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year. 

With  all  the  power  of  the  Executive  behind  him,  the  inspector- 
general  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  devise  some  plan  for  utilizing  the 
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postal  hongs.  And  it  is  certain  that  if  all  these  hongs  fall  into  line 
and  the  present  tariff  is  enforced  on  all  Chinese  correspondence,  the 
profits  realized  will  be  so  considerable  that  an  early  and  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  charges  may  be  expected.  With  one  exception,  the  foreign 
staff  employed  in  the  imperial  Chinese  post-office  is  drawn  from  the 
customs  outdoor  staff — a  body  of  men  completely  ignorant  of  postal 
work.  As  a  result,  the  outdoor  customs  staff  is  for  the  time  ham- 
pered, since  an  efficient  customs  officer  can  not  be  made  in  a  day.  In 
fact,  the  charge  made  by  hostile  critics,  that  efficiency  has  been  sac- 
rificed to  economy,  seems  not  altogether  without  foundation.  As 
the  service  develops,  however,  and  the  needs  6f  each  district  are  rec- 
ognized, an  adequate  staff  will,  without  doubt,  be  forthcoming,  and 
any  complaints  on  that  score  will  gradually  be  removed.  Then  the 
Chinese  Government  will  no  doubt  apply  for  admission  to  the  Postal 
Union. 

A.  C.  Jones, 
Chinkianc,  March  s,  iSgj.  Consul. 


IRON   MINES   IN  CHINA. 

I  inclose  a  clipping  from  the  North  China  Daily  News  of  the  4th 
instant,  giving  a  description  of  the  iron  and  coal  mines  near  Han- 
kow, in  Hupeh,  This  article  is  from  the  pen  of  some  intelligent  ob- 
server, whose  name  is  unknown  to  me,  but  whose  observations  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  railroad  development 
of  China. 

Hankow  is  destined,  by  its  central  position  and  its  commercial 
importance,  to  be  the  railroad  center  of  China.  From  there  will 
diverge  the  lines  to  Peking  and  Tientsin  and  the  wealthy  cities  of 
western  China,  and  there  connections  will  be  made  with  the  lines 
south  of  the  Yangtze  River  and  eastward  to  the  sea.  If  the  position 
of  this  city  as  a  prominent  railroad  center  left  anything  to  be  desired, 
this  would  be  amply  compensated  by  the  abundance  of  lime  and  coal 
and  iron  in  its  vicinity. 

The  article  inclosed  correctly  states  that  the  great  initial  difficulty 
under  which  the  steel  and  iron  foundries  at  Hankow  labored  was 
the  scarcity  of  coal.  I  learn  now  from  reliable  professional  sources 
that  recently  discovered  fields  of  coke-making  coal  have  removed  this 
difficulty.  The  discovery  is  very  opportune  for  China's  railroad 
prospects.  The  ambition  of  Chang  Chihtung,  viceroy  of  Hukwang, 
announced  a  decade  ago,  that  China  should  build  her  railroads  with 
rails  of  domestic  manufacture,  seems  within  the  possibility  of  realiza- 
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tion.  The  staff  of  his  iron  works  includes  Germans,  Belgians,  and 
Americans,  all  men  of  high  recommendation,  and,  with  the  natural 
resources  at  their  command,  nothing  should  prevent  their  success, 
except  the  factors  hinted  at  in  the  conclusion  of  the  inclosure — 
"mandarin"  and  "squeeze,"  between  which  there  seems  an  affinity 
which  works  detriment  to  every  public  enterprise  in  China. 

The  approach  to  Hankow  by  rail  presents  serious  difficulties; 
areas  must  be  crossed  which,  in  the  rarny  season,  are  sometimes 
flooded  to  the  width  of  40  miles.  The  route  northward,  however,  is 
being  surveyed,  and  Hankow  has  been  definitely  decided  on  as  the 
southern  terminus  of  China's  first  trunk  line. 

Charles  Denbv, 

Peking,  March  ij,  i8gy.  Minisler. 


a  Daily  Nem,  Mar 


The  iron  mines  commonly  known  as  the  Wangshik'ang  mines  are  some  iS  miles 
inland  from  Huiyao,  a  small  village  on  (he  Yangtze  River  aboul  80  miles  below 
Hankow.  A  short  line  of  railway  connects  Huiyao  and  the  mines.  This  railway 
was  laid  down  in  iSgi  by  Mr.  Hildebrand,  a  German  engineer,  and  liie  whole  work 
and  its  finish  are  admirable.  It  is  built  with  steel  rails  on  iron  sleepers,  which  rest 
on  an  embankment  raised  above  the  old  highroad.  The  line  is  single  and  the 
stations  are  Huiyao,  Lichiafang,  Hsialu,  Shengfusheng,  and  T'iehshan.  The  total 
length  is  about  53  Chinese  li.  or,  say,  iS  English  miles,  and  it  has  been  in  constant 
use  for  the  last  five  years.  When  we  visited  Huiyao  about  two  years  ago  the  Hrsc 
up  train  left  at  8.30  a.  m.,  reaching  the  terminus.  T'iehshan,  about  two  hours  later. 
Deducting  stoppages  at  the  stations  en  route,  this  would  mean  a  speed  of  about  15 
miles  an  hour.  The  accommodation  for  passengers  was  rough  and  meager.  Two 
covered  vans,  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  English  cattle  trucks,  were  reached 
by  a  ladder  and  represented  passenger  comforts.  Seals  and  windows  there  were 
none.  The  fare,  however,  was  very  cheap,  80  cash  (less  than  5  cents)  for  the  whole 
distance.  The  return  train  left  T'iehshan  at  noon,  reaching  Huiyao  at  i  p.  m.,  and 
returned  at  2.30  p.  m.,  leaving  again  at  4.30  p.  ta.  The  4.30  train  only  came  through 
to  Huiyao  if  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  freight.  Otherwise  it  stopped  overnight  at 
Hsialu.  where  the  locomotive  sheds  and  railway  workshops  have  been  built.  On 
our  return  journey  from  T'iehshan.  we  found  that  the  [rain  would  not  proceed  that 
night  to  Huiyao.  The  superintendent  resident  at  Hsialu  entertained  us  in  the  most 
hospitable  manner,  and  accompanied  us  at  S  p.  m.  to  our  houseboat  at  Huiyao  in 
a  trolley  carriage  worked  by  half  a  dozen  stout  coolies,  who  did  the  distance  of  nearly 
It  miles  in  an  hour's  time.  The  natives  make  use  freely  of  the  passenger  cars  and 
the  villagers  give  no  trouble.  The  workshops  at  Hsialu  were  well  fitted  and  under 
very  capable  management,  so  that  all  repairs  to  the  line  and  to  the  rolling  stock 
could  be  at  once  executed  on  the  spot. 

About  200  tons  of  iron  ore  are  brought  down  daily  for  transportation  to  smelting 
works  founded  by  the  Viceroy  Chang  Chihtung,  at  Hanyang,  which  lies  directly 
above  Hankow.  At  the  terminus  of  the  railway  is  T'iehshan,  or  Iron  Hill.  This 
Iron  Hill  is  a  natural  wonder,  being  composed  entirely  of  ironstone  containing  from 
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75  to  So  per  cent  of  pure  Iron.  The  adjacent  hills  also  abound  in  Ironstone,  con- 
taining from  40  to  70  per  cent  of  pure  iron.  There  is,  however,  so  much  phos- 
phorus combined  with  the  iron  that  its  rejection  for  the  conversion  of  the  ore  Into 
good  steel  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  At  the  present  time  the  ore  Is  obtained 
by  manual  labor,  aided  by  blasting.  A  cable  tramway  runs  up  and  down  the  Iron 
Hill,  and  by  a  simple  mechanical  balance  the  loaded  trucks  in  their  descent  serve 
to  bring  up  the  empty  ones.  These  former  are  wheeled  away  on  rails  and  dis- 
charged into  larger  trucks  for  transport  to  Huiyao  and  thence  to  Hanyang.  A 
shaft  has  been  pierced  into  the  heart  of  the  Iron  Hill  and  has  revealed  thick  lodes 
of  ore  extending  far  inwards. 

Nature,  not  content  with  having  supplied  these  vast  quantities  of  Iron,  has  en- 
dowed the  locality  with  hills  abounding  in  vast  stores  of  limestone.  Iron  and  lime- 
stone thus  found  together  in  such  almost  inexhaustible  profusion  would  suffice  to 
render  this  province  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  China;  but  when  coal,  and  good  coal, 
be  added,  the  combination  of  these  natural  products  is  enough,  apart  from  all  other 
considerations,  to  make  any  syndicate  cast  longing  eyes  on  this  portion  of  the 
Yangtze  Valley.  The  great  initial  difficulty  under  which  the  steel  and  iron  foundries 
at  Hanyang  labored  was  the  scarcity  of  coal.  Coal  has,  however,  been  discovered 
at  Wangshihleng,  a  place  near  the  iron  centers.'  This  coal,  although  very  suitable 
for  steaming  purposes,  will  not  convert  into  serviceable  coke.  An  abundance  of 
coal  which  will,  however,  give  good  coke  has  been  found  at  no  great  distance  to 
the  westward  of  T'iehshan.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  dearth  of  coke  at  Han- 
yang so  seriously  hampered  the  sleel  and  iron  workers  there  that  large  supplies  bad 
at  first  to  be  imported  from  Europe  at  great  expense. 

The  only  serious  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  coal  seems  to  be  to  determine  (he 
precise  spots  where  to  sink  working  shafts,  as  the  coal  lies  in  some  places  in  thick 
seams  and  in  others  in  parcels  only.  However,  there  Is  no  lack  of  good  and  skilled 
foreign  assistance,  if  only  this  be  allowed  elbow  room.  The  foreign  staff  maintains 
confidently  that  the  whole  of  this  district  will  bear  comparison  with  the  coat  and 
iron  fields  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Given  an  increase  of  capital  and  good  man- 
agement, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  steel  and  iron  industries  would  increase 
enormously,  and.  what  is  more,  would  become  a  financial  success.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  detail  the  causes  of  past  failure,  but  it  might  be  interesting  to  note 
that  coal  and  limestone  command  a  ready  sale  in  the  Hankow  markets,  and  that 
(his  may  explain  why  it  is  that  the  coal  and  time  laden  barges  arrive  at  Hanyang 
so  much  lighter  in  draft  than  when  (hey  s(ar(ed  from  Huiyao. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  coal  fields,  it  may  prove 
of  interest  to  relate  the  account  of  a  visit  made  about  two  years  ago  to  one  of  the 
small  coal  pits.  LJchiafang  is  the  second  station  on  the  railway  and  about  4  miles 
from  the  river  bank.  Behind  (he  station  rises  a  steep  hill  about  Soo  feet  high,  the 
path  over  the  hill  being  made  up  of  stone  steps.  Up  and  down  these  steps  the  coal 
is  borne  in  baskets  on  (he  hacks  of  coolies.  A  cable  tram,  costing,  say,  $40,000. 
would  be  an  incalculable  boon.  At  the  foot  of  the  hilt,  on  the  side  remote  from 
Lichiafang,  the  present  shaft  has  been  sunk.  The  mine,  surrounded  by  fern-clad 
hills  and  with  the  blue  waters  of  the  Tiger  Lake  gleaming  in  its  neighborhood,  pre- 
sents a  charming  picture  to  the  eye.  The  coal  seams  run  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the 
level  ground,  but  give  a  greater  angle  at  a  greater  depth  below  the  surface.  The 
shaft  was  then  about  iso  feet  deep,  and  by  (he  courtesy  of  the  resident  engineer  we 
were  enabled  10  descend  into  the  mine.  The  upper  slant  was  inclined  at  45",  but 
half-way  down  (his  was  increased  to  si',  while  at  the  bottom  a  new  and  perpendic- 
ular shaft  was  being  sunk.  Luncheon  was  served  to  us  down  below,  on  a  block  of 
coal,  to  the  great  interest  of  (he  grimy  native  miners.  The  interior  of  this  mine 
compared  with  (hat of  (he  Kaiping  mines  in  North  China,  where  &e  daily  output 
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svcrasc*  1,000  tons,  was  very  sm&II.  The  daily  output  of  coal  only  averaged  zo 
tons,  but  this  amount  could  have  been  trebled,  if  necessary.  The  price  of  coal  at 
Huiyao  was  i  taels  (about  fs.So)  per  ton,  which  seemed  excessive,  as  i  tael  more 
than  covers  the  cost  of  bringing  up  i  ton  to  the  pit's  mouth.  The  machinery  de- 
partment and  workshop  were  in  one  inclosure  and  on  a  small  scale.  The  coal 
seams,  which  extended  regularly  on  either  side,  varied  from  10  to  IS  feet  in  Ihick- 

To  a  mere  observer,  it  stems  strange  and  inexplicable  why  the  steel  and  iron 
works  at  Hanyang,  with  their  new  and  expensive  machinery,  were  not  established 
at  a  spot  nearer  the  coal  and  iron  centers.  The  present  site  is  unhealthy  and  liable 
to  be  flooded.  A  great  deal  of  money  and  labor  has,  therefore,  been  spent  in  filling 
up  the  low-lying  land  and  in  building  embankments.  Then,  again,  the  cost  of 
transport  of  the  ore  is  considerable.  What  is  of  more  account,  however,  is  that  the 
quantity  of  coal  and  limestone  shipped  at  Huiyao  and  the  quantity  discharged  at 
Hanyang  vary  in  such  an  apparently  mysterious  and  unaccountable  manner  that 
any  stranger,  who  was  not  conversant  with  the  meaning  of  the  mo  words  "  man- 
darins" and  "squeeie"  would  be  totally  mystified,  h  is  probable  that  His  Excel- 
lency Chang  Chihtung  was  anxious  to  have  his  new  undertaking  under  his  eyes. 
He  may  have  thought  that  his  presence  would  insure  a  more  thorough  working  of 
the  raw  material  into  steel  rails,  rifles,  and  marketable  pig  iron.  He  has  spent  his 
money  freely,  and  has  not  spared  himself  in  his  endeavor  to  make  China  independ- 
ent of  other  countries  as  regards  manufactured  steel  and  iron.  But  the  viceroy 
has  failed.  It  would  be  hard  for  SbSng  to  do  worse;  it  is  possible  for  bim  10  do  a 
great  deal  better. 

Official  dishonesty  can  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  handing  over  the  entire 
working  control  of  the  mines,  foundries,  and  all  accounts  connected  therewith  to  a 
competent  foreign  staff.  There  may  be  other  remedies,  but  the  lesson  must  be 
learnt,  if  it  has  not  already  been  learnt,  that  the  mere  possession  of  raw  material, 
however  enormous  in  quantity,  and  latest  machinery,  however  expensive  in  price, 
can  not  by  themselves  make  a  success  of  any  enterprise. 
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I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  formal  statement  made  by  Count  Matsu- 
kata,  the  Premier,  before  the  Japanese  Diet,  as  to  the  plan  suggested 
by  the  cabinet  for  placing  the  circulation  on  a  gold  basis. 

This  statement  was  made  on  the  ^d  instant  and  is  taken  from  the 
columns  of  the  Japan  Gazette  of  the  6th  and  7  th  instant. 

The  statement  was  made  by  Count  Matsukata  in  support  of  a 
bill  introduced  into  the  Diet  by  the  cabinet.  This  bill  has  caused 
much  discussion  among  foreign  merchants  and  bankers  in  this, 
port. 

It  has  been  referred  by  the  Diet  to  a  select  committee.  No  report 
has  as  yet  been  made  by  that  committee,  but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  bill  will  be  passed. 

N.  W.  McIvoR, 

Kanagawa,  March  8,  iSgy.  Consul- General. 
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Count  Matsukata's  speech  on  the  monetary  bill,  made  in  the  lower  House  on 
Wednesday,  the  3d,  runs  as  follows: 

"  Gentlemen,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  subject  of  the  monetary  system  is 
a.  momentous  economic  question  having  an  important  bearing  on  (he  interests  at 
the  State  and  on  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and,  therefore,  in  discussing  the  revision 
of  the  present  system,  the  most  careful  consideration  and  exhaustive  investigations 
are,  of  couise,  necessary.  I  wish,  first  of  all,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  hislory 
of  currency  in  this  country. 

"Setting  aside  the  ancient  hislory,  it  was  during  the  period  of  Keicho  (1596-1614) 
that  the  monetary  system  was  roughly  established,  giving  a  basis  for  the  present 
system.  During  that  period,  the  Tokugawa  Government  opened  [he  gold  and  silver 
minis,  and,  by  coining  and  issuing  for  circulation  gold  and  silver  coins,  gave  a  uni- 
form currency  to  the  country.  The  system  was  that  of  using  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  alike.  Subsequently,  gold  and  silver  were  frequently  recoined  and  inferior 
coins  issued,  leading  (o  the  demoralization  of  the  monetary  system.  The  ratio  of 
gold  10  silver  became  very  unsteady  and,  compared  with  markets  abroad,  il  mas  so 
abnormal  that  the  koban  and  ichlbu  (silver)  passed  at  Che  ratio  of  goid  i  to  silver  a 
little  over  S,  while  the  ratio  abroad  was  i  to  15  or  16.  The  foreign  trade  opened 
under  such  circumstances  naturally  caused  a  serious  efflux  of  gold,  and  the  Toku- 
gawa Government's  procrastinating  efforts  to  prevent  this  outflow  had  no  effect  at 
all.  Early  in  the  Meiji  period,  the  Government  reformed  the  monetary  system,  and 
by  adopting  foreign  systems,  with  due  consideration  to  the  customs  of  the  country, 
issued  new  coins  and  attempted  to  reorganize  the  currency  administration  and  to 
prevent  the  efBun  of  gold  and  silver  by  enforcing  a  gold  standard.  But  the  numer- 
ous events  and  disturbances  at  the  commencing  stage  of  [he  new  regime,  coupled 
with  the  deficits  of  the  national  treasury,  ied  to  the  increased  issue  of  inconvertible 
notes,  and  in  consequence  the  efflux  of  specie  was  more  than  ever  accelerated.  Ic 
was  in  January.  186S.  that  the  Government  decided  to  issue  paper  money,  forced 
as  it  was  by  the  extreme  financial  embarrassment  of  those  days.  The  paper  money 
then  issued  was  what  is  called  the  'Dajokwan  satsu,'  which  was  an  inconvertible 
note  ordained  to  circulate  for  thirteen  years. '  Afterwards,  the  '  Mimbusho  Satsu " 
and  various  other  notes  were  issued,  amounting  to  a  very  large  sum.  These  notes 
for  some  time  maintained  their  face  value;  but,  as  they  were  inconvertible,  they 
began  at  last  to  tell  heavily  on  the  foreign  trade,  which  constantly  showed  the  ex- 
cess of  imports  over  exports  and  tended  to  accelerate  the  outflow  of  specie.  In 
1S76,  the  national  bank  regulations  were  so  revised  that  bank  notes  amounting  to 
34,000,000  yen*  were  also  made  inconvertible.  This  increase  of  inconvertible  notes 
led  10  further  efflux  of  specie,  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  rise  of  prices  and  in- 
terest, and  the  depreciation  of  public  loan  bonds.  Meanwhile,  the  bad  habits  of 
luxury  became  common  and  speculation  ran  high  among  the  people,  making  the 
economic  condition  of  the  country  critical.  Under  such  circumstances  the  Govern- 
ment worked  hard  to  seek  a  means  of  remedy,  and  at  last  decided  upon  a  plan  of 
reorganizing  the  monetary  system.  The  organiiation  of  the  Specie  Bank  in  1681, 
with  a  view  to  extending  the  machinery  of  circulation  abroad;  the  establishment  of 
the  Bank  of  Japan  in  1882,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  rendering 
the  circulation  smooth;  the  revision  of  the  national  bank  regulations;  the  promul- 
gation of  the  convertible  bank  note  regulations — all  these  were  with  the  single 
object  of  making  arrangements  for  the  overissued  paper  money.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Government  endeavored  to  redeem  notes  by  withdrawing  reserve  notes,  issuing 
new  specie  bonds,  and  economiiing  expenditure  and  applying  the  surplus  for  the 
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conversion  of  notes  and  to  accnmuUte  specie  and  lo  increase  the  fund  for  the  con- 
version of  notes  by  utiliiing  the  reserve  fund.  These  efTorts  fortunately  proved 
successful,  and  since  the  conversion  of  notes  was  commenced  in  1886  the  paper 
money,  which  had  been  at  one  time  70  per  cent  loner  than  its  face  value,  came  to 
a  par  with  silver,  and  thus  was  accomplished  the  task  of  disposing  of  the  incon- 
vertible notes. 

"As  to  the  species  in  circulation,  they  were  very  scarce.  In  consequence  of  the 
issue  of  an  ordinance  in  May,  1878.  which  extended  the  sphere  of  circulation  of 
the  trade  silver  dollar,  the  monometallic  system  of  a  gold  standard  was  changed 
to  the  bimetallic  system.  But  as  silver  was  exclusively  used  in  all  transactions 
and  gold  existed  only  nominally,  the  system  was  practically  that  of  a  silver  standard. 
While  gold  never  appeared  in  circulation,  silver  has  steadily  depreciated  since  1873, 
till  now  it  has  only  half  the  value  it  had  two  decades  ago.  Moreover,  silver  has 
become  so  uncertain  in  value  that  no  one  can  tell  what  will  be  its  fluctuations  to- 
morrow. The  cause  of  such  violent  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  silver  to 
gold  seems  to  lie  in  the  amount  of  production  of  the  two  metals.  The  production 
of  silver  in  the  world  has  increased  enormously.  In  1895,  it  amounted  to  i7g,ooo.- 
000  ounces  and  in  1S96  to  more  than  200.000,000  ounces,  or  thrice  as  much  as  the 
production  of  two  decades  ago.  While  the  output  of  silver  has  increased  so  enor- 
mously, the  world's  total  production  of  gold  was  9.000,000  ounces  in  1895  and 
10,000,000  ounces  in  1896,  or  only  twice  the  amount  two  decades  ago.  Such  being 
the  disparity  of  production  of  the  two  metals,  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  if  the  ratio 
of  I  10  15  twenty  years  ago  has  now  come  to  I  to  30  or  more.  1  do  not  say  produc- 
tion alone  accounts  for  the  depreciation  of  silver;  there  are  some  causes  of  an  arti- 
ficial nature.  But  taking  production  only  into  consideration,  one  can  sufficiently 
see  how  silver  could  depreciate  so  much.  Such  being  the  violent  fluctuations  of 
silver,  bimetallic  or  silver-standard  countries  have  experienced  extreme  embarrass- 
ments and  have  been  forced  to  reject  silver  and  adopt  the  monometallic  system  of 
a  gold  standard,  or  practically  such,  by  suspending  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  though 
they  nominally  maintain  the  bimetallic  system. 

"  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  monetary  changes  resorted  to  in  foreign  countries 
since  1 673,  we  must  regard  the  change  in  Germany  as  the  most  conspicuous.  Years 
ago  German  States  effected  their  union  politically,  but  not  monetarily;  for  there 
were  in  that  Empire,  as  mentioned  in  the  German  hill  for  monetary  reform,  seven 
different  currency  systems,  most  of  which  were  based  on  the  silver-thaler  standard. 
Different  states  employed  different  scales  of  calculation,  and  the  Inconveniences  in 
collecting  taxes  and  in  commercial  transactions  were  indescribable.  The  proposal 
for  a  uniform  currency  throughout  the  Empire  arose  under  such  circumstances. 
and  in  1871,  the  coinage  of  gold  coins  was  announced.  By  this  time,  Germany, 
having  obtained  1,395,000,000  thalcrs,  as  the  result  of  the  war  with  France,  was 
enabled  to  enforce  a  gold  standard  in  July,  1873.  Out  of  the  indemnity  from  France 
she  applied  about  340,000,000  thalcrs  for  coining  gold.  At  the  same  time  she 
continued  to  purchase  gold  by  selling  silver,  but  subsequently,  in  1S79,  the  sale 
of  silver  was  suspended  owing  to  a  marked  depreciation  of  that  metal.  This  step  of 
Germany  formed  the  greatest  cause  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  ratio  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  preference  of  gold  to  silver  all  over  the  world.  On  seeing  Ger- 
many resorting  to  a  gold  standard,  Sweden  and  Norway  also  immediately  adopted 
a  gold  standard,  while  France  restricted  the  reception  of  silver  by  her  mint.  In 
1S74,  the  members  of  the  Latin  Union  (France,  Italy.  Switzerland,  and  Belgium) 
mutually  agreed  to  restrict  the  coinage  of  silver,  except  subsidiary  coins,  for  three 
years.  In  187s,  Holland  also  adopted  a  gold  standard,  and  one  of  the  Latin  Union 
(Switieriand)  slopped  coining  silver.  In  the  following  year,  Belgium  and  France 
had  to  follow  the  example  of  Switzerland,  Spain  and  Russia  suspended  their  silver 
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coinage,  and  the  United  Slates  ceased  to  pass  silver  as  a  legal  tender.  Such  being 
the  effects  of  tiie  currency  reform  in  Germany  upon  Europe  and  America,  all  coun- 
tries were  panic  stricken  and  attempted  to  prevent  the  efflux  of  gold  and  the  influx 
of  silver,  and  this  led  to  the  serious  depreciation  of  silver.  Countries  which  held 
silver  in  large  amounts  or  produced  that  metal  abundantly  naturally  endeavored  to 
restore  its  value.  The  United  States  qualified  silver  as  legal  tender  under  the 
Bland  Act  in  1678,  again  suspended  the  coinage  of  silver  in  1S85,  but  in  1B90  passed 
the  Sherman  Act  and  increased  the  amount  of  silver  to  be  purchased  when  bimetal- 
lism was  again  loudly  talked  about.  All  these  endeavors  were,  however,  fruitless, 
and  the  genera!  antisilver  tendency  was  gaining  in  strength  more  and  more.  In 
1892,  Austria-Hungary  floated  a  gold  loan  of  183,456,000  guldens,  and  adopting  a 
gold  standard,  issued  gold  krone  coins.  In  1S93,  India,  which  had  been  known 
for  its  absorption  of  silver,  stopped  the  free  coinage  of  that  metal  and  adopted  the 
English  pound  sterling  as  legal  tender  at  the  rate  of  is.  4d.  or  less  per  rupee.  Russia 
also  suspended  the  coinage  of  silver  and  the  United  States  had  again  to  repeal 
the  silver-purchase  act.  More  recently.  Chile,  in  1895,  and  Costa  Rica,  in  1896, 
became  gotd-staadard  countries,  while  in  the  United  States,  which  had  more  to  do 
with  silver  than  any  other  country,  goidites  have  now  the  ascendency  over  silve rites. 
Thus  the  whole  world  is  now  in  favor  of  gold  and  despise  silver.  European  and 
American  countries  have,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  mostly  adopted  the  single 
standard  of  gold,  and  even  those  which  have  not  yet  adopted  the  standard  are 
endeavoring  to  amass  gold.  Added  to  this,  people  of  every  country  like  gold  more 
than  any  other  metal,  while  many  people  keep  gold  in  stock  owing  to  its  great  value 
compared  with  its  volume  and  to  the  belief  that  there  is  no  fear  of  its  depreciation 
in  the  future.  In  consequence,  the  demand  for  the  metal  has  rapidly  increased. 
As  to  silver,  the  effect  was  entirely  the  opposite  of  gold.  Its  demand  for  coinage 
use  has  diminished;  its  use  for  artistic  and  savings  purposes  has  not  increased  in 
proportion  lo  the  increase  of  its  production;  India's  demand  for  it  has  ceased,  while 
those  uncivilized  countries,  which  have  been  expected  to  increase  their  demand  for 
silver,  have  not  yet  advanced  to  the  stage  anticipated.  While  the  demand  for  gold 
exceeds  its  supply,  the  supply  of  silver  is  far  above  its  demand.  It  is  then  quite 
natural  that  gold  should  appreciate  and  silver  depreciate. 

"It  was  owing  to  the  violent  fluctuations  of  silver  and  consequent  serious  effects 
upon  this  country  that  the  Government  established  the  monetary  council  by  an 
imperial  ordinance  in  1893.     The  questions  to  be  considered  by  the  council  were: 

"(l)  What  are  the  causes  and  general  effects  of  the  recent  fluctuations  of  the 
relative  value  of  silver  to  gold? 

"(i)  What  are  the  effects  of  such  fluctuations  upon  the  economic  condition  of  this 

"(3)  Do  such  fluctuations  necessitate  a  change  of  the  monetary  system  of  the 
country  ?    If  they  do,  what  standard  and  how  shall  it  be  adopted  ? 

"The  council  commenced  its  investigations  in  October,  1893,  and  completed  its 
task  in  July,  iSgj;  it  took  twenty-two  months.  During  the  twenty-two  months, 
various  arguments  arose,  but  the  final  result  was  the  approval  of  a  gold  standard 
by  six  to  two  of  bimetallisls.  But  then  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  sufficient  stock  of 
gold  for  adopting  a  gold  standard.  Moreover,  prices  had  not  risen  so  much  as  at 
present,  and  commercially  the  country  was  in  a  more  or  less  favorable  condition. 
So  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  monetary  council. 

"As  the  result  of  the  war  with  China,  however,  the  country  was  to  get  an  in- 
demnity of  200,000,000  tads  by  the  Shimonoseki  treaty,  and  besides  the  indemnity, 
a  sum  of  30,000.000  tacls  as  compensation  for  the  retrocession  of  Liaotung.  As 
China  was  to  pay  these  sums  by  floating  gold  loans  in  European  markets,  it  was 
arranged,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  convenience,  that  the  payment  should  be  mode 
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in  London  in  British  gold  coins.  The  sums  received  up  to  the  end  of  last  year 
amounted  to  more  than  /'3S,4cx>,ooo.  It  is.  therefore,  expected  that  the  Bank  of 
Japan  will  have  in  the  near  future  a  stock  of  gold  worth  some  109,000,000  yen.  Of 
this,  36,700,000  yen  is  the  value  of  the  stock  in  the  bank  at  present,  and  the  remain- 
ing 72.600,000  yen  is  the  sum  [a  be  repaid  by  Ihe  Government  to  the  bank.  Besides 
the  gold  stock,  the  stock  of  silver  is  expected  to  exceed  49,000.000  yen.  Hence  the 
total  reserve  of  gold  and  silver  will  amount  to  some  158,000,000  yen,  or  more  than 
half  the  amount  of  paper  money  in  the  country.  Japan,  therefore,  may  now  be 
said  to  have  BuEcienl  specie,  for  which  so  much  anxiety  has  been  expressed.  Turn- 
ing our  eyes  to  prices,  we  see  that  Ihey  showed  a  marked  rise  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  late  war,  tending  to  affect  the  commerce  of  the  country  prejudicially.  Speaking 
in  figures,  prices  last  year  were  on  an  average  30  per  cent  higher  than  in  1888  and 
36  per  cent  higher  than  at  the  time  just  preceding  the  war.  Some  people  attribute 
this  rise  to  the  expansion  of  currency.  True,  the  currency  has  expanded,  but  deduct- 
ing the  sums  spent  in  China  and  Formosa,  and  considering  the  expansion  of  busi- 
ness everywhere  in  the  country,  and  the  increase  of  Ihe  foreign  trade,  I  can  not 
attribute  the  rise  of  prices  to  the  currency  expansion  alone.  The  chief  causes  lie 
In  the  depreciation  of  silver  as  well  as  in  the  general  increase  of  demand  for  various 
articles.  At  any  rate,  prices  have  now  risen  and  are  acting  unfavorably  upon  the 
foreign  trade.  In  1896,  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  amounted  to  53.000.000 
yen;  this  was  no  doubt  an  effect  of  the  late  war.  hut  still  quite  an  alarming  excess. 
I  trust  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  adopting  a  gold  stand- 
ard, speaking  either  from  the  readiness  of  Ihe  slock  of  species  or  from  the  rise  of 
prices,  I  propose  next  to  explain  how  the  proposed  change  should  be  carried  out. 
"  In  revising  the  existing  currency  law  of  the  country,  there  are  two  important 
points  to  be  considered,  viz:  First,  that  the  new  gold  coins  shall  have  half  the  weight 
of  the  existing  gold  coins,  so  that  a  yen  shall  contain  2  fun  (one-fifth  of  a  mommejof 
pure  gold,  such  yen  being  the  unit  of  money;  second,  that  the  silver  coins  hitherto 
issued  shall  be  called  in  and  a  transition  toward  the  pure  gold-standard  system  ef- 
fected. Care  must  be  taken  not  to  affect  prices,  the  relations  of  debtors  and  creditors, 
the  burden  of  taxes  and  duties  upon  Ihe  people,  and  other  existing  monetary  rela- 
tions. The  Government,  after  paying  ihe  most  careful  attention  to  all  these  points, 
has  decided  10  issue  new  gold  coins,  equivalent  in  value  to  the  present  silver  yen. 
But  how  should  the  value  of  gold  or  silver  be  fixed?  This  is  ihe  most  important 
question.  It  might  be  fair  to  (ix  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  by  an  average 
of  several  years,  if  possible.  Silver,  however,  has  fluclualed  so  violently  that  il  is 
impossible  to  lake  an  average  without  departing  very  far  from  its  present  value. 
The  only  alternative  is  to  base  the  valuation  upon  the  latest  market  quotations ; 
but,  as  gold  will  more  or  less  appreciate  when  the  present  proposal  has  been  decided 
upon,  it  is  necessary  to  value  gold  a  little  higher  than  it  is  worth  at  present  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  rise.  An  average  of  the  London  quotations  during  January  this 
year  was  gold  i  to  silver  a  liiile  less  than  33,  and  il  is  thought  advisable  to  fix  the 
ratio  at  I  to  a  little  over  33.  Such  valuation,  making,  as  it  does,  Ihe  old  gold  yen 
equivalent  to  double  the  new  gold  yen.  ought  10  prove  the  most  convenient  for  the 
exchange  and  circulation  of  the  new  and  old  coins.  London  quotations  have  been 
taken  for  the  basis,  because,  in  this  country,  gold  has  not  appeared  for  a  long  time 
In  circulation  and  is  quoted  lower  than  in  foreign  markets.  Some  fear  that  gold 
valued  higher  than  at  present,  even  slightly,  would  lend  10  raise  prices;  but  I  be- 
lieve such  an  effect  would  be  practically  inappreciable,  and  the  proposal  carried  out 
on  such  a  basis  would  not  affect  prices,  the  relations  of  debtors  and  creditors,  the 
burden  of  the  people,  and  other  monetary  relations.  The  next  question  is  that  of 
the  disposal  of  the  present  i-yen  silver.  This  silver  coin  has  passed  as  legal  lender 
unlimitedly  since  1S7S,  and  therefore  ic  is  necessary  to  ftllow  a  certain  lime  before 
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ii  IE  called  in.  The  Government,  while  giving  such  an  allonance,  intends  to  with- 
draw ilfrom  circulation  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  lo  do  so.  In  the  place  of  the  i-yen 
pieces,  silver  coins  below  50  sen  will  be  issued,  while  the  i-yen  convertible  note 
will  be  allowed  10  circulate  for  some  time,  so  that  there  will  not  be  caused  much 
inconvenience  in  daily  transactions.  Should  the  l-yen  note  become  also  unneces- 
sary in  the  future,  il  may  be  called  in.  As  business  expands  everywhere  in  the 
country,  il  will  be  necessary  to  increase  subsidiary  coins ;  more  so  when  the  i-yen 
silver  is  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Such  an  increase  of  subsidiary  coins,  leading 
to  Ihe  increased  possession  of  specie  by  the  people,  will  materially  help  to  strengthen 
the  monetary  basis  of  the  country.  While  the  i-yen  silver  will  be  called  in  and  con- 
vertible bank  notes  exchanged  with  gold,  (he  Governmenl,  anticipating  the  probable 
necessity  in  the  future  and  following  [he  custom  of  the  Bank  of  England,  has  de- 
cided 10  include  silver  among  the  regulation  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  and  as 
there  are  many  imperfections  in  the  present  monetary  law.  proposes  to  make  several 
amendments.  I  wish  now  10  clear  away  some  fears  expressed  agaiost  the  proposed 
change. 

■'The  I-yen  silver  exported  from  this  country  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum,  the 
total  of  such  export  up  to  January  last  being  more  than  113,000,000  yen.  It  is 
therefore  asked  whether  the  i-yen  silver  will  not  be  reimported  and  gold  taken 
away?  Bui,  as  you  are  aware,  most  of  the  exported  i-yen  silver  coins  are  in  China, 
where  they  are  treated  like  bullion  and  so  much  damaged  that  they  have  no  longer 
the  force  of  money.  Investigations  which  have  been  made  loco  cicalos  show  that, 
except  those  circulating  in  Hongkong  and  Singapore,  il  is  very  rare  10  find  undam- 
aged pieces  among  the  exported  i-yen  silver.  As  they  are  now  useful  in  daily 
transactions  abroad,  [here  will  not  be  many  people  coming  out  here  10  exchange 
(hem  for  gold  pieces.  Latest  reports  positively  confirm  this  belief.  Much  less 
probability  there  is  of  the  exported  silver  pieces  being  exchanged  with  gold,  as  sil- 
ver is  valued  lower  than  at  present  in  the  proposed  monetary  law.  There  is.  there- 
fore, no  need  of  entertaining  a  fear  in  this  connection.  Others  fear  that  the  stock 
of  gold  supposed  lo  be  sufficient  at  present  may  be  difficult  to  be  maintained'as  it  is. 
But  this  depends  upon  Ihe  amount  of  exports — upon  the  productive  powers  of  this 
country.  Without  developing  the  national  resources,  Japan  will  lose  gold,  even 
slicking  10  her  present  sitver-slandard  system.  From  the  history  of  the  progress 
this  country  has  made,  il  is  evident  that  Japan's  commerce  will  go  on  increasing 
and  her  resources  will  be  more  and  more  developed,  and  iherefore  we  need  not 
fear  in  this  respect.  Excluding  last  year,  which  was  an  exceptional  one,  an  aver- 
age of  eight  years  since  18SS  shows  that,  allhough  imports  from  silvc 
exceeded  exports  thereto  by  10,500.000  yen  annually,  exports  to  gold  c 
over  imports  therefrom  by  more  than  11,000,000  yen  ;  thai  is  to  say.  Japan  gets 
more  gold  than  she  loses  silver.  Continuing  at  this  rate,  Japan,  which  geograph- 
ically lies  between  such  gold-producing  countries  as  Australia  and  California  and 
receives  some  gold  annually  from  China  and  Korea,  ought  not  to  feel  much  diffi- 
culty in  taking  in  gold  if  she  exerts  herself  more  or  less. 

"Again,  there  are  some  persons  who  entertain  fears  from  commercial  points  of 
view.  True,  Japan's  commerce  might  benefit  by  the  depreciation  of  silver  before 
prices  and  wages  rise  seriously.  But  this  is  a  mere  temporary  effect,  which  will 
cease  when  prices  and  wages  have  risen  to  the  extent  silver  has  fallen.  The  for- 
eign trade  has  markedly  increased,  but  this  can  not  be  attributed  lo  the  deprecia- 
tion of  silver  alone,  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  admitted  thai  the  increased  facilities  of 
communications  and  Irafftc,  the  progress  of  education,  elc.  have  materially  helped 
lo  contribulc  to  the  commercial  prosperity.  Now  thai  prices  have  risen  so  much, 
Japan  will  not  only  cease  to  benefit  by  the  fall  of  silver,  bul  will  have  to  be  aSecied 
injuriously.    In  cotnpeitng  with  gold  couatrles  in  such  a  silver  country  as  China, 
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Japan,  which  holds  the  advantages  of  geographical  proximity  and  cheap  labor,  need 
not  fear  to  lose  her  position.  Some  may  speak  of  the  disadvantages  in  competing 
against  Chinese  silk  and  tea  in  the  markets  of  gold  countries,  but  such  disadvan- 
tages, if  there  be  any,  can  not  be  permanent,  and  can  be  more  than  compensated 
by  the  comparative  stabieness  of  value  and  other  permanent  benefits  of  a  gold 
standard.  This  argument  was  once  adduced  by  members  of  the  monetary  reform 
committee  in  India  and  accepted. 

"  Every  proposal  is  sure  to  meet  with  more  or  less  opposition.  Especially  anent 
■  qaestion  of  the  mooetary  system,  it  is  impossible  in  every  country  to  come  to  a 
unanimous  decision.  A  natural  opposition  to  the  present  proposal  is  that  the  pres- 
ent silver  standard  shall  be  maintained ;  but  with  silver  flucluaiing  violently,  Japan 
can  not  maintain  her  present  system  without  prejudicially  affecting  her  national 
development,  as  I  have  already  explained.  Another  and  stronger  objection  is  that 
based  on  bimetallic  theories  which  are  supported  by  many  scholars  and  mercliants 
engaged  in  the  Eastern  trade.  Bimetallism,  implying  as  it  does  the  alternate  use  of 
gold  and  silver  as  standard,  is  not  easily  feasible,  it  is  impossible,  to  be  carried  out 
by  any  single  country  independently  of  other  countries.  An  international  mone- 
tary conference  has  been  held  several  times,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  value 
of  silver  and  carrying  out  a  bimetallic  system,  but  always  in  vain.  The  latest  con- 
ference was  opened  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  in  189a,  at  the  instance  of  America,  which 
is  most  keenly  interested  in  silver.  Twenty  countries  were  represented  in  that  con- 
ference, but  the  meeting  closed  without  coming  to  any  definite  result.  Subse- 
quently, it  has  been  proposed  in  various  countries,  since  1895,  again  to  hold  such 
conference,  but  the  matter  still  remains  undecided,  and  even  if  such  conference  be 
opened  again  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  come  to  any  decision.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  conference  at  Brussels,  one  of  the  most  powerful  countries,  Great  Brit- 
ain, reformed  the  monetary  system  of  India,  and  an  international  bimetallic  system 
has  become  more  hopeless  than  ever.  Even  supposing  an  international  monetary 
union  is  possible  and  a  bimetallic  system  is  adopted  by  all  countries,  there  will  be 
no  harm  caused  to  Japan  by  adopting  a  gold  standard  now.  To  sum  up,  a  bimetal- 
lic system  is  impracticable  without  all  powers  combining  ;  and  it  it  is  difficult  to  see 
such  a  union  of  powers,  such  an  important  proposal  as  the  present  one  can  not  be 
put  ofF  on  account  of  the  uncertain  bimetallic  theories. 

"  As  1  have  shown,  anent  the  gold -standard  proposal  neither  fears  nor  objections 
have  any  strong  basis.  I  wish  now  to  speak  on  the  necessity  and  benefits  of  the 
proposed  change.  Firstly,  a  gold  standard  has  the  advantage  of  making  prices 
steadier,  for,  as  compared  with  silver,  gold  is  more  stable  in  value,  and  if  the  stand- 
ard of  value  is  steady,  prices  as  measured  by  the  standard  must  also  be  steady. 
Rising  prices  make  markets  active  for  a  time,  but  will  soon  affect  the  material  and 
wages,  injure  the  productive  power  of  the  country,  and  tend  to  decrease  exports ; 
while  suddenly  falling  prices  cause  losses  to  the  commercial  and  economic  world. 
Then  it  is  best  that  prices  do  not  fluctuate  violently,  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
such  fluctuations  with  a  stiver  standard,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a 
gold  standard.  Secondly,  a  gold  standard  will  lend  to  increase  exports ;  for,  while 
it  makes  commercial  transactions  with  foreign  countries  adopting  a  similar  standard 
more  convenient,  it  enables  the  country  to  avoid  violent  fluctuations  of  prices  and 
tends  to  develop  her  industry.  Again,  a  gold  standard  diminishes  the  exchange 
fluctuations.  Japan's  commerce  has  been  frequently  hampered  by  the  fluctuations 
of  exchange  with  gold  countries,  consequent  upon  the  fluctuations  of  silver.  If  she 
adopts  a  gold  standard  now,  all  such  evils  will  not  be  repealed.  Another  advantage 
is  that  of  enabling  the  country  to  extend  her  machinery  of  circulation.  As  Japan 
progresses,  it  becomes  necessary  for  her  to  be  in  constant  touch  with  various  foreign 
markets,  but  at  present  she  is  isolated  from  foreign  countries  in  respect  of  circula- 
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tion.  Such  inconvenience  will  be  obviated  by  a  gold  standard,  which  will  render 
the  circulation  between  foreign  and  native  raarkels  smooth  and  give  many  other 
financial  advantages.  1  would  not  say,  however,  financial  conveniences  alone 
ought  CO  settle  Che  question,  for  the  proposal  is  an  economic  question  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  State. 

"The  present  proposal,  which  is  based  upon  the  history  of  the  country  since  the 
period  of  ICeicho,  upon  the  observations  of  Che  general  current  of  affairs  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  upon  the  farsighted  consideration  of  the  future,  aims  at  healthy 
economic  development  of  .the  country.  Opinions  are  settled  in  various  countries 
anent  such  a  question.  Austria-Hungary  has  resorted  to  a  gold  sundard,  even  by 
raising  a  loan.  In  Spite  of  objections  raised  by  bimetallists  and  others,  practically 
there  is  no  room  for  doubc  as  to  (he  merits  of  a  gold  standard.  Gold  is  quick  to  fly 
away  to  other  countries  and  difficult  to  recover  when  lost ;  it  is,  therefore,  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  proposed  change  at  the  present  moment,  when  it  is  the  most  con- 
venient for  Japan  to  draw  in  gold.  If  the  change  be  delayed,  economic  uneasiness 
and  serious  losses  will  ensue.  The  question  is,  indeed,  a  momentous  one;  but  it 
has  been  fully  investigated  by  the  monetary  council,  which  included  several  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses.  I  trust  you  will  carefully  consider  ihe  proposal  and  give  your 
speedy  consent  (o  IL" 
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I  send  a  copy  of  the  Japanese  coinage  bill  referred  to  in  my  dis- 
patch dated  March  8,  1897,  as  translated  and  published  by  the  Japan 
Herald: 

Article  1.  The  right  of  coining  and  issue  of  specie  belongs  to  the  Government. 

Art.  2.  The  weight  of  2  fun  (Che  tenth  part  of  i  mommc)  of  pure  gold  shall 
be  made  the  unit  of  price  and  be  called  i  yen. 

Akt.  3.  The  coins  shall  be  of  the  following  nine  kinds:  Gold  coin — 2a  yen,  10 
yen,  5  yen;  silver  coin — 50  sen,  ao  sen,  10  sen;  nickel  coin — 5  sen;  bronie  coin — i  . 

Art.  4.  The  calculation  of  the  value  of  ci 
and  below  a  yen  the  one-hundredth  of  a  yen 

Art.  5.  The  quantity  of  the  coins  is  as  follows;  (l)  Gold  coin,  pure  gold  900 
and  copper  alloy  100;  (2)  silver  coin,  pure  silver  800  and  copper  alloy  100;  (3)  nickel 
coin,  nickel  250  and  copper  alloy  750;  (4)  bronie  coin,  copper  950,  tin  40,  and  ^inc  10. 

Art.  b.  The  following  is  the  weight  of  gold  coins:  (l)  Twenty-yen  gold  coin, 
16,6665  grams;*  (2)  10-yen  gold  coin,  8.3333  grams;  (3)  5-yen  gold  coin,  4.1666  grams; 
(4)  50-sen  silver  coin.  13.4783  grams;  (5)  zo-sen  silver  coin,  5-39'4  grams;  (6)  lo-sen 
silver  coin,  2.6955  grams;  (7)  5-sen  nickel  coin,  4.6654  grams;  (8)  i-sen  bronie  coin, 
7.ia8  grams;  (9)  5-rin  bronze  coin,  3.564  grams. 

Art.  7.  Gold  coins  are  circulated  as  legal  tender  without  limitation  as  to  the 
amount,  and  silver  coin  is  circulated  as  legal  tender  up  to  10  yen;  nickel  and  bronze 
coin  to  1  yen. 

Art.  8.  The  siie  and  designs  of  the  coins  shall  be  settled  by  an  imperial  ordi- 

Art.  9.  The  pyxing  difference  of  purity  in  gold  and  silver  coin  is  one-thousandth 
in  gold  coin  and  three-thousandths  in  silver  coin. 
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Art.  io.  The  following  is  the  pyxing  difference  in  ihe  weight  of  gold  pieces, 
0.0324  gram  per  piece  and  3.111S  grams  per  1,000  pieces;  lo-yen  piece,  0.03269 
gram  per  piece  and  2.325  grams  per  1,000  pieces;  5-yen  pieces,  0.162  gram  and 
1.5375  grams  for  every  i.ooo  pieces. 

Silver  coins,  difference  of  0.093  gram  per  piece  for  all  kinds;  5o.sen  silver,  4.65 
grams  for  every  1,000  pieces;  20-sen  silver.  3.1135  grams  for  every  1,000  pieces; 
and  10-sen  silver,  1.537s  grams  for  every  1,000  pieces. 

Art.  II.  The  minimum  weight  for  circulation  of  20-yen  gold  coin  will  be  16.575 
grams;  lo-yen  gold  piece,  8.2875  grams;  and  5-yen  gold -piece.  4.143  grams. 

Art.  12.  The  gold  coins  which  have  declined  below  the  minimum  weight  from 
wear,  and  silver,  nickel,  and  bronze  coins  which  have  become  considerably  worn, 
or  coins  inconvenient  for  circulation  will  be  exchanged  without  commission  by  the 
Government  for  face  value. 

Art.  13.  The  coins  of  which  designs  can  not  be  distinguished,  or  are  stamped 
privately,  or  in  any  other  way  recognized  to  have  been  injured  intentionally  shall 
be  invalidated  as  coins. 

Art.  14.  The  Government  will  receive  applications  for  the  manufacture  of  gold 
coin  by  sending  in  gold  bullion. 


Art.  15.  The  gold  coin  issued  hitherto  will  be  circulated  at  double  the  price  of 
the  gold  coin  10  be  issued  according  to  this  law. 

Art.  16.  The  i-yen  silver  issued  hitherto  shall  be  gradually  exchanged  at  the 
rate  of  i  yen  gold,  in  accordance  with  the  convenience  of  Government.  Until  the 
exchange  referred  to  above  shall  be  concluded,  silver  yen  shall  be  allowed  to  be 
circulated  as  legal  tender  without  limitalion  at  the  rate  of  I  yen  gold.  In  case  the 
circulation  is  to  be  prohibited,  an  imperial  ordinance  will  be  given  six  months  pre- 
vious to  it.  Should  the  exchange  of  the  silver  yen  be  not  applied  for  within  five 
years,  calculating  from  the  day  after  the  circulation  is  prohibited,  such  will  be  treated 
as  silver  bullion. 

Art.  17.  Five-sen  silver  and  copper  coins  issued  hitherto  will  be  allowed  circu- 
lation as  before. 

Art.  18.  The  coinage  of  1  yen  silver  is  abolished  after  the  promulgation  of  this 
law.  (Silver  bullion  received  by  the  Government  previous  to  this  date  does  not  come 
under  this  provision.) 

Art.  19.  The  previous  laws  and  notifications  which  are  in  conflict  with  this  law 
shall  be  abolished. 

Art.  3a.  This  taw  will  be  put  in  effect  from  the  1st  of  October,  1897,  with  the 
exception  of  article  1 8. 

«    THE    BILL. 


It  times,  the  production  of  gold  was  great  in  this  country,  and  large 
•s  of  gold  coins  were  struck  from  the  era  of  Keicho.  But  since  the  country 
was  opened  in  the  era  of  Ansei.  the  flow  of  gold  out  of  the  country  was  very  great, 
owing  to  the  improper  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  in  this  country,  and  was  almost 
more  than  could  be  borne.  Early  after  the  restoration,  the  reform  of  the  monetary 
system  was  projected  as  the  first  step,  and  the  gold  standard  was  adopted.  But 
the  paper-currency  system  not  having  been  proper,  a  large  outflow  of  specie  was 
the  effect.  In  1887,  the  general  circulation  of  silver  was  allowed;  so  that  although 
in  currency  regulations  gold  was  adopted  as  the  standard,  silver  became  practically 
the  medium  of  general  calculations,  becoming  the  standard  in  practice.  It  has 
continued  in  that  way  up  to  the  present,  but  the  relation  between  gold  and  silver  is 
now  different  from  what  it  was  before.  The  tendency  of  the  world  and  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  economy  of  the  country  make  us  feel  ,tbe  disadvan- 
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tage  of  tbe  silver  standard,  and.  moreover,  there  is  a  necessity  for  developing  the 
economy  of  the  Slate  subsequent  to  the  war.  The  result  of  the  war  with  China 
has  made  the  supply  of  gold  easy.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  we  avail  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  and  adopt  the  gold  standard  definitely,  so  as  to  promote 
the  stability  and  development  of  the  economy  of  the  country.  This  is  the  reason 
for  submittinir  the  bill. 

N.  W,   McivoR, 
Kanagawa,  March  13,  1S97.  Consul-General. 


JAPANESE   TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

The  growing  importance  of  Japan  as  a  field  for  western  com- 
merce can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
with  China  and  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Shimonoseki, 
resulting  in  the  opening  up  of  eastern  Asia,  which  has  been  so  favor- 
able for  the  export  trade  of  Europe  and  America,  it  is  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  know  the  conditions  regulating  commerce  in  the 
East,  with  a  view  to  the  further  development  of  our  trade  with  east- 
ern Asia  in  general  and  with  Japan  in  particular. 

The  German  press  has  directed  attention  to  the  Japanese  trade. 
Special  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  opinion  of  the  East  Asiatic 
Lloyd,  which  enumerates  the  chief  requirements  and  gives  the  ex- 
porter most  valuable  information  and  directions. 

In  Japan,  the  import  and  export  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
merchants,  and  usually  importing  and  exporting  are  carried  on  by 
the  same  firms,  who  supply  the  Japanese  merchants  at  wholesale. 
The  wants  of  the  latter,  as  regards  prices,  condition,  quality,  measure, 
weight,  working  up,  packing,  and  shipping  of  the  goods,  have,  dur- 
ing past  times,  been  in  conformity  with  certain  rules,  which  must 
be  observed  if  old  connections  are  to  be  retained. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  large  and  quick 
profits  on  small  transactions.  A  solid  trade  In  large  quantities  is  the 
only  one  that  promises  success.  Sales  are  usually  effected  "against 
cash,"  and  in  large  transactions,  the  profit  is  quite  reasonable,  all 
the  more  because  the  orders  are  transmitted  to  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers at  a  time  when  they  are  less  occupied  with  the  demands  of 
home  orders. 

The  Japanese  makes  his  orders  from  samples;  each  foreign  house 
must  therefore  have  a  sample  room,  where  all  goods  of  interest,  or 
which  it  may  be  thought  possible  to  introduce  into  the  country,  are 
exhibited.  Price  lists  and  sample  books  have  little  value.  This  is 
a  fact  our  consuls  in  Germany  have  repeatedly  emphasized  in  their 
reports  to  the  Department,  and  they  daily  have  occasion  to  mention 
it  to  American  manufacturers.     A  Japanese  agent,  earning  a  fixed 
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monthly  salary,  with  commission,  usually  brings  the  intending  buyer 
to  the  sample  room  and  negotiates  with  him  under  the  eyes  of  the 
principal  representative  both  for  the  sale  of  imported  merchandise 
and  the  purchase  of  native  goods  for  export.  The  agent  calls,  be- 
sides, on  the  customers  in  town  and  country,  exhibiting  sample  col- 
lections and  taking  orders,  either  definite  or  conditional,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Either  the  contract  reads  for  a  certain  quality,  with  cer- 
tain conditions  governing  price,  delivery,  and  payment,  or  the  goods 
are  delivered  at  a  certain  time,  conforming  to  a  submitted  pattern 
and  at  a  price  agreed  upon.  Formerly,  orders  of  this  kind  required 
the  payment  of  contract  money,  which  is  still  the  case  in  China,  but 
growing  competition  has  abolished  it  in  Japan.  This  Is  often  regret- 
table, because  the  Japanese,  should  he  desire  the  goods  earlier  or 
later  than  at  the  time  agreed  upon  for  delivery,  tries  to  free  himself 
from  the  contract  obligations  by  blaming  the  quality  of  the  goods 
or  resorting  to  other  subterfuges  in  order,  perhaps,  to  buy  from 
some  other  source.  The  courts  do  not  prevent  him  from  doing  so, 
and  a  compromise,  with  reduced  prices  and  delayed  payment,  en- 
sues. This  is  a  German  point  of  view,  and  may  be  unfair  to  the 
Japanese  merchants;  certainly,  such  subterfuges  are  not  unknown 
in  Germany,  as  some  American  exporters  know  to  their  cost. 

The  retailing  of  goods  in  the  interior  is  the  business  of  Japanese 
merchants  and  bankers,  who  make  advances  on  goods  on  brokerage. 
The  export  transactions  are  carried  on  in  the  same  way,  but  there  are 
Japanese  agents  for  the  principal  articles  of  export,  such  as  tea,  silk, 
rice,  and  copper,  who  buy  the  goods  from  the  interior,  assort  and 
transport  them  to  the  places  of  shipment,  offering  them  there  to  the 

As  already  mentioned,  the  importer  is  at  the  same  time  an  ex- 
porter. He  has  either  an  agency  of  his  own  at  home  or  the  chief 
house  is  in  Europe  or  the  United  States,  the  branch  being  in  Japan. 
When  such  is  the  case,  business  is  carried  on  with  the  least  possible 
cost  of  management  and  the  greatest  profit. 

In  case  of  consigned  imports,  the  shipper  has  to  pay  all  charges, 
which  are  rather  high,  until  the  sale  takes  place.  These  charges  are 
boat  and  coolie  hire,  customs,  storage,  and  insurance  (the  latter  fixed 
by  the  Yokohama  Chamber  of  Commerce).  Often,  in  such  cases,  the 
agent  in  Japan  pays  the  shipper  an  advance  of  from  50  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  shipment,  which  does  not,  however,  abolish 
the  obligation  of  the  shipper  to  refund  money  if  the  sale  produces  a 
smaller  result. 

In  the  case  of  new  articles  being  shipped,  such  advances  are 
hardly  ever  given.  They  are  mostly  sent  consigned  in  order  to  find 
first  a  market  for  them. 
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Fair  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  consignees  must  necessarily  be 
relied  upon;  therefore,  trial  shipments  of  this  description  should 
only  be  consigned  to  a  well-known,  reliable  Japanese  house.  After 
two  or  three  such  shipments,  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  article  finds 
favor  with  the  public  and  whether  further  orders  can  be  obtained. 

Germany's  exports  to  Japan  in  1895  were  nearly  quadruple  her 
imports  therefrom,  the  value  of  the  former  being  z6,ioo,ooo  marks 
($6,211,800)  and  the  latter  7,800,000  marks  ($1,856,400). 

Thos.   Ewing  Moorf, 

Wefmar,  April  12,  189J.  Commercial  Agent. 
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IMPORTS. 

The  imports  of  Japan  during  the  fiscal  year  1896  (171,674,474  sil- 
ver yenf=$85,837,i37  in  United  States  currency)  were  42,412,896 
silver  yen  ($21,201,448)  greater  than  those  of  1895. 

The  commodities  which  show  the  greatest  amount  of  increase  are 
cotton,  kerosene  oil,  machinery  and  parts  of,  and  manufactured  arti- 
cles generally. 

The  figures  given  in  this  report  are  taken  from  the  returns  of  the 
imperial  customs  and  unquestionably  show  the  correct  value  of 
the  commodities  imported  into  Japan,  upon  which  the  duty  has 
been  paid.  Without  further  investigation,  these  figures  would,  of 
course,  be  held  to  indicate  the  normal  increase  in  the  demand  of  the 
Japanese  for  commodities  of  foreign  production.  I  regret  to  say 
that  investigations  will  not  bear  out  such  a  view,  as  while  the  com- 
modities undoubtedly  pass  through  the  imperial  customs,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless true  that  not  less  than  30,000,000  yen  ($15,000,000)  of  the 
imports  of  1896  were  stored  in  the  godowns  (warehouses)  of  import- 
ing merchants  in  the  port  cities  of  the  Empire  on  January  i,  1897, 
the  Japanese  merchants  on  whose  indents  the  importations  were 
made  having  declined  to  take  delivery  during  the  year  under  review. 
No  doubt  the  carrying  over  of  so  large  a  volume  of  the  imports  of 
1896  will  result  in  a  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  1897. 

Many  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  refusal  of  the  Japanese  mer- 
chants to  take  delivery  of  their  merchandise.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  controlling  reasons  were  that  the  business  of  the  previous  year 
having  been  exceptionally  good  and  profitable  to  them,  they  became 
overconfident  and   placed    larger   orders  for  merchandise   than  the 
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demand  warranted;  in  addition  to  which,  they  suffered  from  a  strin- 
gency in  the  money  market  and  other  disturbing  causes  during  the 
year.  All  of  these  circumstances  induced  them,  as  a  measure  of 
protection  to  themselves,  and  regardless  of  the  question  whether  the 
course  was  right  or  wrong,  to  decline  to  take  delivery  of  the  merchan- 
dise ordered  by  them.  In  how  far  a  measure  the  foreign  merchant 
is  indirectly  responsible  for  the  state  of  things  referred  to  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine,  but  there  is,  I  believe,  no  doubt  that  they  are 
to  blame  in  some  degree.  Knowing,  as  they  must  have  known,  the 
peculiar  foibles  of  the  people  with  whom  they  were  dealing,  prudence 
should  have  dictated  to  them  the  necessity  of  surrounding  themselves 
with  reasonable  safeguards,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  depositing  of 
bargain  money;  and  had  this  practice  been  followed  in  all  cases,  re- 
gardless of  its  effect  upon  the  competition  in  which  they  were  play- 
ing a  part,  the  Japanese  merchants  would  not  only  have  realized  the 
grave  nature  of  a  contract,  but  would  have  been  sensible  of  the  fact 
that  any  infringement  of  their  agreements  would  undoubtedly  in- 
volve them  in  immediate  monetary  loss  and  this  would  certainly  have 
rendered  them  more  cautious  in  ordering  commodities  to  meet  their 
anticipated  requir 


IMPORTS    FROM    THE    UNITED   S 

The  following  figures  give  the  increase  in  imports  from  the  United 
States  during  the  year  under  review,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
immediately  preceding  yean  Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1896, 
16,373,419  yen  ($8,186,710);  imports  from  the  United  States  in 
189s,  9,276,360  yen  ($4,638,180).  These  figures  reveal  an  increase  in 
imports  in  favor  of  the  year  1896  of  7,097,059  yen  {$3,548,530).  Grat- 
ifying though  it  is,  the  increase  here  shown  is  not  nearly  as  great  as 
it  might  have  been  if  those  engaged  in  trade  pursuits  in  the  United 
States  had  devoted  more  attention  to  the  markets  of  Japan  and 
placed  their  productions  before  the  Japanese  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  are  placed  by  them  before  purchasers  in  the  home  market. 


The  value  of  the  exports  from  Japan  for  the  year  i8g6  shov/s  a 
falling  off  of  18,268,417  yen  ($9,134,290)  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  previous  year.  The  commodities  that  show  the  heaviest  falling 
off  are  silk  (raw  and  manufactured),  tea,  rugs,  and  curios  of  all 
kinds. 

The  people  of  Japan  have  had  many  perplexing  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount  during  the  year  1896,  all  of  which  had  a  tendency  to  more  or 
less  affect  their  export  trade.  I  deem  the  following  as  particularly 
entitled  to  mention:   Seismic  disturbances,  resulting  in  enormous 
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loss  of  life  and  property;  an  unusually  large  and  destructive  rainfall; 
change  in  the  administration  of  governmental  affairs;  stringency  in 
the  money  market,  induced  by  overspeculation  and  other  causes;  over- 
confidence  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  through  which  the  quality  of 
their  productions  was  not  maintained ;  fluctuations  in  prices  of  Japan- 
ese staples,  such  as  silk  and  tea,  which  forced  buyers  to  make  greatly 
reduced  purchases;  and,  finally,  labor  difficulties,  arising  from  scar- 
city of  skilled  labor  and  untimely  demands  of  all  grades  of  labor 
for  increased  remuneration. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  lessons  of  1896  will  prove  to  be  salu- 
tary ones,  and  that  the  trade  of  1897,  when  summed  up,  will  exhibit 
vastly  improved  conditions. 

Regarding  the  disturbing  elements  of  the  year  1896,  hereinbefore 
referred  to  I  can  not  conclude  this  part  of  my  report  without  ex- 
pressing my  profound  admiration  of  the  marvelous  patience,  energy, 
and  moral  courage  displayed  by  the  people  of  Japan  under  such 
adverse  circumstances,  and  more  particularly  of  the  conduct  of  those 
engaged  in  trade  pursuits,  who,  in  many  instances,  without  complaint, 
were  forced  to  see  crumble  away  the  accumulations  of  the  thirty 
years  they  had  been  permitted  to  trade  with  the  outside  world. 
Surely  the  sterling  qualities  displayed  by  these  people  under  such 
trying  circumstances  must  be  taken  as  evidence  of  their  intention 
to  materially  assist  in  placing  Japan  permanently  among  the  great 
commercial  nations,  and  yet  I  regret  having  to  express  my  belief  that 
before  so  laudable  and  patriotic  a  purpose  can  be  attained  by  them 
immediate  and  heroic  measures  will  have  to  be  taken  to  negative  the 
rapidly  crystallizing  opinion  entertained  by  the  great  majority  of 
those  engaged  in  trade  with  them,  namely,  that  they  are  insincere 
in  their  trade  relations,  that  they  have  little  or  no  respect  for  the 
sacredness  of  contract,  and,  finally,  that  the  laws  of  the  Empire  relat- 
ing to  contract  liabilities  are  not  administered  in  a  liberal  and  im- 
partial manner. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  or  desire  in  this  report  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  Japanese  commercial  probity,  but  as  it  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  attacked,  and  as  such  attacks,  if  not  checked,  must 
inevitably  endanger  trade  interests,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  call 
attention  to  them  in  the  hope  that  the  causes  which  have  induced, 
and  still  induce,  the  making  of  such  attacks  may  be  speedily  removed. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  people  like  the  Japanese, 
who  have  made  such  rapid  strides  in  alt  the  essentials  that  tend  to 
advanced  civilization  and  who  have  shown  such  admirable  qualities 
of  body  and  mind  under  most  trying  circumstances,  will  permit  the 
continuance  of  the  alleged  causes  that  have  led  up  to  the  assailing  of 
the  commercial  probity,  not  of  a  few,  but  of  those  generally  engaged 
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in  trade,  as  they  a 
trade  and  comme 


well  aware  that  the  broad  laws  that  control  in 
:  are  integral  parts  of,  coextensive  with,  and 
necessary  to,  our  common  civilization  and  its  material  advancement. 
They  are  also  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  living  within  and  under 
such  laws,  broad  and  liberal  as  they  are,  is  the  only  sure  means  by 
which  the  end  so  patriotically  desired  by  them  can  be  attained ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  wholesale  evasion  of  such  laws  can  only  bring 
with  it  unfortunate  and  ruinous  results. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan 
to  the  shipping  of  the  several  nations  named  for  the  years  1895  and 
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DUTY   ON   LARD   IN   NICARAGUA. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  dispatch  from  our  consular  agent  at  Blue- 
fields  in  relation  to  the  lard  decree  of  October  31,  1896. 

In  a  dispatch  dated  December  19,  1896,  to  our  minister  at  Mana- 
gua, I  gave  an  extract  from  a  dispatch  then  lately  received  from  our 
consular  agent  at  Bluefields,  as  follows: 

On  October  31,  a  decree  was  issued  placing  lard  on  the  free  list  for  a  period  of 
six  months,  beginning  November  I.  Mr.  Samuel  Weil,  of  this  place,  received  a  copy 
of  the  decree  November  14.  I  called  upon  Governor  Torres  and  suggested  that  the 
amounts  paid  by  American  merchants  in  November  be  rebated,  but  he  declined  to 
do  90.  He  promises,  however,  not  to  collect  duties  on  lard  in  May,  saying  that 
such  will  make  up  for  duties  paid  in  November. 

Mr.  Weil  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal importers  at  Bluefields. 

Thomas  O'Hara, 
San  Juan  del  Norte,  March  i^,  t8^j.  Consul. 


I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  headed  "Duty  on  lard  re- 
scinded," page  HS4,  December  number.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics,  and  which  was  received  in  the  mail  from  New  Orleans  this  afternoon. 

The  facts  are  as  follows:  The  decree  was  issued  by  the  Nicaraguan  authorities 
and  was  to  lake  effect  after  promulgation  throughout  the  Republic.  It  should  have 
gone  into  effect  in  Bluefields  November  12, 18^,  and  have  continued  for  a  period  of 
six  months  from  that  time.  Some  of  our  merchants,  acting  on  [he  decree,  sold  lard 
on  the  basis  of  the  reduction  of  duty  and  ordered  their  supplies  from  the  United 
States  accordingly.  But  when  tbey  went  to  liquidate,  Ihe  duty  was  added  ;  and  on 
making  protest,  they  were  informed  thai  the  decree  would  not  be  effective  here  un- 
til  December  i.  The  various  merchants  complained  to  me  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
and,  acting  in  their  behalf,  I  went  10  the  Palace  and  had  a  talk  with  Col.  Francisco 
E.  Torres,  the  then  acting  intend  ant-general.  After  explaining  ihe  matter  to  him, 
he  agreed  to  the  following :  Lard  would  be  admitted  free  for  December,  1896,  and 
January,  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  1897.  In  this  way,  the  merchants  here 
would  have  the  benefit  for  a  period  of  six  months,  but  the  duty  collected  would  not 
be  refunded.  This  arrangement  was  satisfactory  to  our  merchants,  as  they  thought 
that  the  agreement  would  be  adhered  to,  and  ordered  and  sold  accordingly.  But 
about  December  12  last,  the  Government  band  marched  from  the  Palace,  and,  stop 
ping  at  the  corner  of  King  street,  where  the  principal  stores  are  located,  an  ofHcer, 
delegated  for  [hat  purpose,  made  public  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Blue- 
fields,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  department  of  Zelaya,  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
Colonel  Torres,  the  decree  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  Bluefields.  but  only  to  the 
Nicaraguan  ports  on  [he  Pacific  Ocean,  and  hereafter  duty  would  be  collected  on 
lard  the  same  as  though  no  decree  had  ever  been  issued  by  the  President  of  Nica- 
ragua. Colonel  Torres  issued  orders  to  the  customs  officers  at  the  Bluff  to  begin 
collecting  duty  on  all  lard  then  in  the  custom-house,  and  ever  since  the  merchants 
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have  paid,  and  will  continue  paying,  duty,  unless  a  prolesl  is  made  to  the  President 
in  regard  to  the  action  of  Colonel  Torres  in  the  matter.  Many  ol  our  merchants 
had  onlered  and  sold  quantities  of  lard,  acting  on  the  promise  of  Colonel  Torres. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  the  facts  in  the  case  that  you  rnay  lake  such  of- 
ficial action  as  the  merits  of  the  act  demands. 

M.  J.  Clancv, 
Bluefields.  February  30,  1S97.  Consular  Agtnl. 


REDUCTION    OF   DUTIES   ON    BICYCLES    IN   NICA- 
RAGUA. 

By  a  decree  of  President  Zelaya  issued  on  the  9th  of  March,  1897, 
the  duties  on  the  importation  of  bicycles  in  Nicaragua  are  reduced 
to  s  centavos  (equivalent  to  about  2.02  cents)  for  each  pound,  gross 
weight.  Heretofore  the  duties  on  bicycles  were  10  centavos,  with 
a  surcharge  of  100  per  cent,  amounting  to  20  centavos  (about  9 
cents)  for  each  pound,  gross  weight.  Bicycles  sent  to  this  country 
are  put  up  in  a  skeleton  frame,  four  of  which  are  packed  in  a  heavy, 
wooden  box,  and  in  this  manner,  for  a  bicycle  that  weighs  22  or  23 
pounds,  duty  for  87  to  90  pounds  was  charged,  the  average  weight 
of  a  box  containing  four  bicycles  being  350  pounds.  While  the  duty 
on  one  bicycle  was  between  17  and  19  pesos  ($8.06  to  $9)  under  the 
old  custom-house  regulations,  the  present  duty  is  between  4  and  4)^ 
pesos  ($1.90  to  $2. 13). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Nicaragua  offers  a  good  opening  for 
the  sale  of  bicycles.  Three  months  ago  not  more  than  two  bicycles 
could  be  seen  on  the  streets  of  Managua,  and  in  this  whole  consular 
district  (which  comprises  the  six  largest  cities  in  Nicaragua)  only 
six  bicycles  were  used;  now,  since  some  business  houses  have  im- 
ported bicycles  from  the  United  States,  the  demand  is  daily  in- 
creasing. 

I  would  suggest  that  American  manufacturers  send  to  this  coun- 
try reliable  agents  or  appoint  such  men  residing  in  this  country. 
Much  has  been  written  in  consular  reports  about  the  drawbacks  to 
the  extension  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Central 
America,  and  these  will  have  to  be  considered  again  in  the  bicycle 
trade,  for  German  houses  are  manufacturing  brands  of  American 
bicycles,  and,  with  their  better  facilities  for  cheaper  freight  to  this 
country,  will  introduce  them  if  American  manufacturers  do  not  get 
a  solid  foothold  here  in  time. 

The  question  how  to  promote  American  trade  in  Central  and 
South  America  has  been  discussed  again  and  again,  and  the  problem 
has  not  yet  been  solved.     It  was  suggested  by  some  of  our  represent- 
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atives  abroad  that  American  manufacturers  and  merchants  should 
establish  a  kind  of  sample  room;  with  price  lists,  at  every  consular 
office  in  order  to  advance  American  trade  and  to  make  the  merits  o( 
American  goods  known  in  foreign  countries.  But  I  have  grave  doubts 
whether  such  a  plan  would  prove  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  American 
manufacturer  and  merchant  or  to  the  consular  service.  A  United 
States  consul  is  a  commercial  representative  of  his  country,  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  acting  as  a  drummer  for  American  houses.  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  merchants  wishing  to  extend  their  trade  to 
a  foreign  country  should  send  reliable  agents  who  are  familiar  with 
the  language  and  the  castoms  of  the  country,  who  would  study  the 
financial  standing  of  their  customers  and  give  the  latter  the  same 
terms  as  they  receive  from  other  countries. 

Paul  Wiesike, 
Managua,  March  16,  iSgj.  Consul. 


CARBOLINEUM   IN   NICARAGUA. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1897,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  issued 
a  decree  by  which  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  carbolineum  are 
abolished. 

Carbolineum,  or  crude  carbolic  acid,  is  used  in  this  country  to  a 
great  extent  for  the  killing  of  insects,  and  will  find  a  ready  market 
here  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  dry  season  is  giving  place  to 
the  rainy  one  and  obnoxious  insects  are  abundant. 

Paul  Wiksike, 

Managua,  March  1$,  1S97.  Consul. 


GOODS   SOLD   ON   COMMISSION   IN   NICARAGUA. 

One  hundred  cases  of  beer  have  just  been  received  from  Ger- 
many, to  be  sold  in  San  Juan  del  Norte  on  commission,  the  con- 
signee to  have  90  per  cent  of  the  net  profit. 

English  beers  and  fancy  groceries  are  sold  here  on  commission, 
the  consignees  receiving  from  50  to  90  per  cent  of  the  net  profits. 

The  principal  merchants  refuse  to  handle  staple  articles  on  com- 
mission, preferring  to  buy  their  goods  and  keep  all  the  profits. 
Every  merchant,  however,  receives  from  five  to  twenty  consignments 
a.  year  of  goods  not  ordered,  but  which  he  agrees  to  take  at  invoice 
prices.  These  shipments  are  made  from  Germany  and  England. 
It  is  seldom  that  goods  so  consigned  are  not  accepted  by  the  con- 
signee. 
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I  have  heard  a  local  merchant  say  that  it  would  not  take  him 
four  months  to  till  his  store  with  Cierman  and  English  goods,  to  be 
either  sold  on  commission  at  90  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  or  paid 
for  at  invoice  prices  anywhere  from  six  to  twelve  months  after  the 
receipt  of  the  goods. 

Thomas  O'Hara, 

San  Juan  del  Norte,  March  ii,  1S97.  Consul. 


PROPOSALS    FOR    GOVERNMENT    CONTRACTS    IN 
THE   ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

In  studying  the  different  conditions  surrounding  foreign  trade 
here,  I  became  convinced  some  time  ago  that  our  manufacturers 
might  be  able  to  secure  many  Government  contracts  here  were  they 
enabled  to  promptly  know  of  the  proposals  being  made  public. 

Realizing  that  they  could  not  do  so  under  the  plan  now  and  here- 
tofore followed  by  this  Government,  by  which  proposals  are  pub- 
lished only  in  London  and  bids  received  only  by  the  Argentine 
legation  there,  I  felt  it  would  be  well  to  present  the  case  to  this 
Government  with  the  end  in  view  of  endeavoring  to  secure  the  pub- 
lication in  the  United  States  of  Government  proposals  simultane- 
ously with  their  publication  in  London. 

I  did  this  in  a  note  dated  the  ist  instant,  a  copy  of  which  I  in- 
close, together  with  a  translation  of  the  reply  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations.  The  reply  of  the  Minister  and  the  kindly  inter- 
est taken  in  the  subject  by  the  President  are  encouraging. 

I  shall  now  do  what  I  can  to  have  the  next  proposals  published 
in  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  they  are  published  in  London, 
and  feel  that  the  attention  of  our  manufacturers  might  be  advan- 
tageously called  to  the  subject,  as  I  believe  we  would  be  benefited 
by  the  adoption  of  the  suggestions  I  took  the  liberty  of  submitting 
to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. 

William  1.   Buchanan, 

Buenos  Ayres,  February  //,  18(^7.  Minister. 


Legation  of  the  Uniteu  States, 

Buenos  Ayres,  February  /,  tSipJ. 
Mr.  Minister  :  Inasmuch  as  many  manufacturers  in  the  United  Slates  would,  I 
feel  sure,  be  glad  lu  present  bids  for  material  required  from  time  to  time  by  the 
different  branches  of  Your  Excellency's  Government,  were  they  advised  in  time  that 
such  bids  were  being  asked  for,  I  respectfully  beg  to  bring  the  subject  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency's alien  (ion. 
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If  I  am  correctly  informed,  I  infer  ibat  wben  Your  Excellency's  Government 
desires  lo  purchase  materials  of  whatever  kind  outside  the  Republic,  It  Is  customary 
to  confine  the  publication  of  such  proposals  to  London  and  the  delivery  of  bids  to 
Your  Excellence's  legation  in  that  city.  This  arrangement,  no  doubt,  permits  the 
European  manufacturers  to  submit  their  bids  after  careful  analysis  and  computa^ 
tion  by  availing  themselves  of  Ihc  time  limit  usually  given  In  such  proposals. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  United  Suies  manufacturers.  The  limited 
number  of  London  newspapers  which  reach  the  United  Slates  and  the  time  con- 
sumed in  their  passage  across  the  Atlantic  places  our  manufacturers  at  a  most 
decided  disadvantage  and  usually  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  submit  their  bids 
to  your  legation  in  London  within  the  time  required.  Then,  again,  their  inability  to 
consult  with  Vour  Excellency's  representative  in  Washington  regarding  points  not 
understood  is  another  disadvantage. 

Believing  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  could,  in  many  instances. 
and  would,  had  they  the  opportunity,  agree  to  furnish  materia]  required  by  Your 
Excellency's  Government  for  less  than  their  European  competitors,  I  venture  to 
ask  Your  Excellency  if  it  could  not  be  arranged  to  publish  such  proposals  as  Your 
Excellency's  Government  asks,  from  time  to  time,  for  materials  for  the  different 
branches  of  your  Government  service  in,  say,  three  newspapers  in  the  United 
Stales,  simultaneously  with  their  publication  in  London  or  Europe. 

I  might  further  suggest  that,  in  such  event,  bids  could  be  submitted  to  the  Ar- 
gentine legation  in  London,  as  I  understand  the  custom  to  be  at  this  time,  thus 
making  no  change  in  the  present  method  beyond  giving  in  the  United  States  such 
timely  public  notice  of  proposals  as  would  enable  manufacturers  to  take  time  to 
properly  prepare  their  bids  and  submit  them  to  London  before  tbe  time  limit  named 
in  the  proposals  had  expired. 

If,  in  addition  to  this.  Your  Excellency's  Government  should  find  it  possible  to 
keep  on  file  in  the  Argentine  legation  in  Washington  proposals  with  full  informa- 
tion regarding  the  requirements  demanded  in  such  case,  I  am  sure  the  people  of 
the  United  Sules  would  feel  greatly  obliged  and  be  most  thankful. 

I  respectfully  submit  tbe  above  to  Your  Excellency's  kindly  consideration,  in  the 
belief  that  a  modification  of  the  plan  now  understood  to  be  in  operation  in  such 
cases,  to  some  such  extent  as  that  I  have  ventured  to  submit,  would  be  distinctly 
advantageous  to  Your  Excellency's  Government  in  an  economic  sense,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  such  a  change  would  also  be  a  courtesy  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  United  States  which  would  be  most  heartily  appreciated. 

I  shall  personalty  be  exceedingly  pleased  if  the  above  suggestions  merit  Your 
Excellency's  approval,  and  beg  to  remain,  with  sincere  regard  and  high  respect, 
Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

William  I.  Buchanan. 


Burnes  Ayrei,  February  jo,  lS(^. 

Mr.  Minister:  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  Your  Excellency's  note  dated 
February  I,  in  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  call  my  attention  to  the  advantages 
which  you  believed  would  accrue  to  the  national  administration  if  the  manufac- 
turers of  tbe  United  States  were  enabled  to  take  part  in  the  bidding  for  provisions 
and  materials  destined  for  the  different  branches  of  Government,  and  in  which  you, 
at  the  same  time,  indicated  measures  which  would  enable  those  interested  to  know 
beforehand  the  basis  of  the  Government  proposals  so  they  can  present  their  bids. 

Said  note  being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
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the  Republic,  fae  has  charged  me  to  iransniit  it  to  the  different  minister  of  tile 
Government  and  ask  tbem  to  kindly  take  the  suggestions  into  consideration  whsn 
opportHoity  offers. 

With  such  motive,  1  reiterate  to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my  roost 
distinguished  consideration. 

A.  Alcorta. 


TARIFF   OF   BRITISH   GUIANA. 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  tariff  ordinance  of  this  colony  for  the  year 
1897-98;  also,  a  statement  taken  from  the  Argosy,  showing  the  in- 
crease and  decrease  on  different  articles  as  compared  with  last  year. 
I  would  especially  call  attention  to  the  heavy  increase  of  duty  on 
lumber  and  tobacco,  nearly  all  being  imported  from  the  United 
States. 

Andrew  J.   Patterson, 

Demerara,  April  14,  i8gj.  Consul. 


Ordinance  No.  4  of  1897. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  governor  of  British  Guiana,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  combined  court  thereof,  as  fotlons: 

I.  This  ordinance  may  be  cited  as  the  customs  duties  ordinance,  1B97. 

3.  There  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  for  the  public  use  of  this 
colony,  the  several  duties  set  forth  In  the  first  schedule  to  this  ordinance  upon  all 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  enumerated  in  the  said  schedule  which  shall  be  im- 
ported into  this  colony  or  taken  out  of  bond  for  consumption  in  this  colony. 

3.  There  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  for  the  public  use  of  this 
colony,  upon  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  not  enumerated  in  the  first  sched- 
ule to  this  ordinance,  and  not  hereinafter  exempted  from  payment  of  duty,  which 
shall  be  imported  into  this  colony  or  taken  out  of  bond  for  consumption  in  this  colony, 
an  ad  valorem  duty  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  or  (lo  upon  every  $100  of  the  value 
of  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  at  their  respective  places  of  shipment. 

4.  The  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  enumerated  in  the  second  schedule  to 
this  ordinance  which  shall  be  imporled  into  this  colony  or  taken  out  of  bond  for 
consumption  in  this  colony  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  duly. 

5.  Goods  not  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  or  used  in  the  colony,  composed  of 
any  article  liable  to  duly  as  a  part  or  ingredient  thereof,  shall  be  chargeable  with 
the  full  duty  payable  on  such  article,  or,  if  composed  of  more  than  one  article  liable 
to  duty,  then  with  the  full  duly  payable  on  the  article  charged  with  the  highest  rate 
of  duty ;  provided  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  article  being  a 
compound  of  or  containing  opium,  other  than  crude  opium,  and  specially  imported 
for  medicinal  purposes  only. 

6.  No  liquor  containing  more  than  42  per  cent  of  proof  spirit  as  verified  by 
Sykes's  hydrometer  shall  be  deemed  wine,  and  no  liquor  containing  more  than  so 
per  cent  of  proof  spirit  as  verified  by  Sykes's  hydrometer  shall  be  deemed  malt 
liquor.     All  liquor  containing  more  than  42  percent  of  proof  spirit  verified  as  afore- 
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said  and  all  liquor  oUier  than  wine  containing  more  than  ao  per  cent  of  prool  spirit 
verified  as  aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  spirits. 

7.  (a)  The  provisions  of  Ihe  customs  ordinance,  1884,  which  relate  to  the  ware- 
bousing  of  goods,  shall  not  be  applicable  to  gunpowder  imported  inio  this  colony; 
and  the  duty  on  all  sucb  gunpowder  shall  be  paid  immediately  on  importation. 

{i)  If  Ihe  importer  fails  to  pay  such  duty  immediately,  the  consignee  or  agent  of 
the  vessel  in  which  the  gunpowder  was  imported  may  pay  Ihe  duty  and  recover  Ihe 
amount  thereof,  together  with  the  cost  of  storage  and  all  other  costs  properly  io- 
currcd,  from  the  importer,  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

8.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  trade  of  this  colony  with  other  countries, 
persons  exporting  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  on  which  duties  have  been  paid 
under  and  by  virtue  of  this  or  any  other  ordinance  shall  be  entitled  to  a  drawback 
of  duties  on  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  at  and  after  the  n 
levied  and  paid  on  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise;  and  the  i 
ing  such  drawback  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
1S84,  and  any  other  ordinance  that  may  be  hereafter  passed  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  court  of  policy,  for  (he  regulation  of  drawbacks;  pro- 
vided that  no  sucn  drawback  shall  be  allowed  on  any  opium,  bhang,  or  ganje, 
spirits  of  any  kind,  wine,  or  gunpowder;  provided,  also,  that  drawback  shall  only 
be  allowed  as  regards  animals  in  such  cases  as  may  have  been  or  may  be  provided 
for  by  regulations  from  time  lo  time  made  by  the  comptroller  of  customs  with  the 
approval  of  the  governor  in  council;  provided,  also,  that  no  drawback  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  any  goods  exported  alter  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  from  Ihe  dale 
of  the  importation  [hereof,  or  on  any  goods  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  governor 
in  council,  have  been  exported  with  a  view  to  iheir  reimportation. 

9.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  comptroller  of  customs  to  permit  hard  bread  or 
crackers  made  in  this  colony  from  duty-paid  flour  to  be  exported  under  drawback, 
subject  10  such  regulations  in  ihat  behalf  as  may  have  been  or  may  be  from  time 
to  time  made  by  the  comptroller  of  customs  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  in 
council. 

10.  Every  person  who  coniracis  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  service 
of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  regular  troops  stationed  in  ihis  colony,  or  of  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  arriving  at  this  colony,  shall  be  entitled  lo  receive  back  the  amount 
of  duty  paid  on  materials  or  supplies  furnished  under  such  contracl  for  the  service  of 
such  troops  or  ships;  provided  that  due  proof  is  made  of  the  payment  of  such  duties. 
and  that  the  nature  and  quantities  of  ihe  materials  or  supplies  furnished  under  such 
contract  are  duly  certified  by  the  officer  commanding  such  troops  or  ship. 

11.  All  moneys  leviable  or  payable  under  and  by  virtue  of  Ihis  ordinance  shall, 
unless  their  collection  is  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  be  paid  to  ihe  receiver- 
general  or  the  assistant  receiver-general. 

r  the  duties  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  or 
>r  consumption  in  this  colony  payable  by  any  one  person  or  firm 
r  exceed  the  sum  of  $100,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
T-general  or  the  assislani  receiver-general  to  take  the  joint  and  several  prom- 
issory note  of  any  such  person  ^r  firm  and  of  some  other  good  and  sufficient  person 
or  persons  for  the  payment   of   such  duties,   payable  thirty  days   after  the  dale 

(i)  Every  party  to  any  such  promissory  note  shall  be  deemed  to  be  and  shall  he 
held  liable  in  every  respect  as  a  principal  debtor.  10  all  intents  and  purposes,  in 
any  proceeding  upon  such  promissory  note  at  the  instance  of  the  receiver-general 
or  the  assistant  receiver-general;  and  it  shall  not  tie  competent  to  any  party  in  any 
such  proceeding  to  set  up  any  defense  other  than  might  be  set  up  by  a  principal 
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13.  In  default  of  payment,  when  due  or  demanded,  of  any  of  the  duties  im- 
posed by  this  or  any  other  ordinance  relating  to  duties  of  customs,  or  of  any  prom- 
issory note  allowed  by  this  or  any  other  ordinance  relating  to  duties  of  customs  to 
be  given  for  duties,  the  same,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  from 
the  date  when  the  same  became  due  and  payable,  shall,  where  not  otherwise  specially 
provided  for,  be  enforced  and  recovered  by  the  re ceiver-ge octal  or  the  assistant 
receiver-general  by  parate  execution. 

14.  All  duties  of  customs  shall  be  raised,  levied,  and  collected  subbed  to  the 
provisions  of  any  ordinance  now  in  force  or  which  may  be  hereafter  passed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  court  of  policy,  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  collection  of  duties  of  customs. 

15.  Any  proceeding  heretofore  taken  and  any  penally  or  forfeiture  heretofore 
incurred  under  the  provisions  of  any  ordinance  relating  to  duties  of  customs  which 
has  ceased  to  be  in  operation  may  be  continued  or  recovered  as  if  such  ordinance 
[onlinued  in  operation  ;  and  alt  bonds  taken  and  alt  things  done  under  the  author- 
ity or  in  pursuance  of  any  ordinance  relating  to  duties  of  customs  which  has  ceased 
to  be  in  operation  shall  be  as  valid  and  effectual  and  may  be  enforced  in  the  man- 
ner as  if  such  ordinance  continued  In  force. 

16.  Where  any  obligation  has  been  entered  into  for  the  payment  of  duties  of  cus- 
toms, such  obligation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  obligation  to  pay  all  duties  of  customs 
which  may  become  legally  payable  or  which  are  made  payable  or  recoverable  under 
any  ordinance  relating  to  duties  of  customs  for  the  time  being  in  force  and  to  pay 
the  same  as  the  same  become  payable. 

17.  This  ordinance  shall  come  into  force  on  the  publication  thereof,  and  shall 
continue  in  force  until  and  inclusive  of  the  3Tst  of  March.  1S9B,  unless  otherwise 
enacted  by  the  combined  court. 


Table  of  specific  diiHei  of  cuilcms. 

Acid,  acetic  glacial per  gallon... 

Arrowroot per  pound... 

Bacon  and  bacon  hams do 

Beef  admitted  by  the  comptroller  of  customs  aa  salted  or  pickled,  per  bar- 
rel of  200  pounds 

Blue per  potind...         .ooi 

Bran,  middlings,  and  shorts do 00} 

Bread,  navy  biscuits,  or  crackers,  or  other  kinds per  100  pounds... 

Bricks per  1,000... 

Buckets  and  pails  of  all  kinds per  dozen... 

Bulls,  cows  (with  or  without  calves),  heifers,  steers,  and  oxen. ..per  head... 

Butler  made  from  milk  or  cream per  pound... 

Candles: 

Adamantine,  hydraulic  press  composition,  spermaceti,   wax,  or  any 
other  than  simple  tallow per  pound... 

Tallow do 

Cards,  playing per  pack  of  not  more  than  53  cards  in  each  pack... 

Cartridges,  tilled,  for  guns  and  rifles per  100... 

Cement per  barrel  of  400  pounds... 

Cheese per  pound... 

Chloral  hydrate do 

Chloroform do 

Chocolate  and  cocoa,  prepared  otherwise  than  as  confectionery do... 
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Cigars  and  cigarettes per  pound... 

Clapboards per  1,000  running  feel... 

Coals,  including  the  packages. per  hogshead... 

Patent  fuel  and  colce,  loose. per  con... 

Cocoa,  raw per  pound... 

Cocoanut  fil>er do 

Coffee  and  all  imitations  of  and  substitutes  for  it,  chicory,  dandelion,  and 

taraxacum  (raw). per  pound... 

Collodion per  gallon... 

Confectionery,  including  sweetened  preserves per  reputed  pound... 

Cordage,  including  gaslceting per  iiz  pounds... 

Corks,  cut per  pound... 

Corn  or  maiie,  crushed  feed,  and  ground  feed do 

Corn  brooms per  dozen... 

Corn  meal  and  oatmeal per  joo  pounds... 

Dogs per  head... 

Donkeys do 

Dynamite,  gun  cotton,  lithofracteur,  and  all  other  explosives  (except  gun- 
powder) admitted  by  the  comptroller  of  customs  as  explosives  for  blast- 
ing purposes per  pound... 

Gunpowder  and  fuses  admitted  by  the  comptroller  of  customs  as  explosives 

for  blasting  purposes per  pound... 

Guoponderand  all  other  explosives  other  than  fireworks  not  admitted  by  the 
comptroller  of  customs  as  explosives  for  blasting  purposes.. .per  pound... 
Fireworks  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  comptroller  of  customs,  are  manu- 
factured with  a  view  to  produce  a  pyrotechnic  effect per  pound,.. 

Essences,  flavoring per  pint... 

Ether: 

Acetic per  pound... 

Sulphuric per  gallon... 

Ethyl.  Iodide  of. do 

Fish: 

Dried per  iiz  pounds... 

Pickled,  say — 

Mackerel per  barrel  of  200  pounds... 

Salmon do 

Other  sorts  (including  iroul) do 

Preserved,  in  tins  or  bottles per  pound... 

Smoked do 

Flour  of  all  descriptions per  barrel  of  t96  pounds... 

Ganje per  pound... 

Garlic do 

Gelatin do 

Ghee do 

Ginger,  raw do 

Goats,  with  or  without  kids per  head... 

Grain  of  every  description  not  otherwise  specified,  and  every  kind  of  beans, 
pease,  and  pulse  of  every  description  and  every  kind,  and  whether  whole 

or  split per  pound...         ,  < 

Gums......... - - .do......         .  c 

Hair do ■: 

Hams  and  all  other  dried  or  smoked  meals,  including  sausages  other  than 
in  tins per  pound...         .c 
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Haf  and  ehail. per  too  pounds... 

Hogs  and  pigs  of  every  description per  head... 

Honey per  pound... 

Hoops : 

Iron per  lis  pounds... 

Wood per  1,000... 

Stallions  under  I4)i  hands  in  heighL per  head...  i 

All  others do 

Isinglass per  pound... 

Lard,  compound  or  watered do 

Lumber;* 

Dressed  on  one  or  both  sides  or  grooved  and  longued,  per  1. 000  feet 

Alt  other  kinds per  1,000  feei  board  measure... 

Malt  liquor : 

In  wood per  gallon... 

In  bottles per  dozen  reputed  quarts... 

Do. per  dozen  reputed  pints... 

Matches  of  all  kinds,  including  Vestas per  14,400... 

Match  splints,  in  cases  containing  each  equal  to  10  gross  of  matches  of  the 
ordinary  length per  case... 

Fresh per  pound... 

Preserved,  in  tins do 

Medicinal  preparations  made  from  or  containing  spirits  (excluding  patent 

or  proprietary  medicines) per  liquid  gallon... 

Milk,  preserved,  and  compounds  thereof per  pound... 

Mules per  head... 

Muskets,  rifles,  guns,  and  fowling  pieces each... 

Oats per  pound... 

Oleomargarine  and  butterin  substances do 

Opium,  including  powdered  opium  for  medicinal  purposes,  charas,  and 

bhang per  pound... 

Extract  of do 

Oils  (other  than  gasoline  or  crude  petroleum,  when  admitted  with  the 
sanction  of  the  comptroller  u(  customs,  which  give  off  an  inflammable 
vapor  at  a  temperature  of  less  than  6$°  F.,  as  ascertained  by  the  lest 

established  in  England  by  the  petroleum  act,  1S79) per  gallon...       3.00 

Crude  petroleum  (when  admitted  with  the  sanction  of  the  comptroller  of 

customs) per  gallon.,.         .05 

All  other,  including  castor  oil  and  gasoline,  when  admitted  with  the 
sanction  of   the  comptroller  of  customs  (essential,   medicinal,  and 

perfumed  oils  excepted) per  gallon...         .  as 

Paints  and  paint  stuffs per  1 13  pounds...         .  35 

Percussion  caps per  100...         .04 

Pickles  and  sauces,  in  bottles per  quart...         .04 

Do per  pint...         .oa 

Pistols,  including  revolvers each...       j.  00 

*  Spruce  and  while  pine  lumber,  not  grooved,  longucd.or  drcascd,  lobe  subject  to  a  reduction  of  s 
per  cent  for  spllIE. 
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Pitch per  barrel... 

Pork  admitled  by  Ihc  comptroller  of  customs  as  salted  or  pickled,  per  bar- 
rel of  loo  pounds 

Rice per  loo  pounds... 

Rosin per  barrel... 

Sago per  pound... 

Saltpeter do 

Sheep per  head... 

Shingles  of  all  kinds per  i.ooo... 

Sboolcs,  per  pack  or  packs  containing  shooks  for  I  puncheon  or  2  hogsheads 

or  3  barrels per  pack  or  packs... 

Shot per  pound... 

Slates  (roofing),  flagstones,  and  tiles per  1.000... 

Snufl. per  pound... 

Soap  and  soap  powders,  perfumery,  fancy,  and  toilet do 

All  other  kinds do 

Spices,  pepper,  and  all  seeds,  except  garden  seeds do. 

Spirits  and  strong  waters: 

For  every  gallon  computed  at  Sykcs's  hydrometer  proof  of  spirits  of 
every  description  (except  perfumed  spirits),  including  naphtha  or  me- 
ihylic  alcohol  purified  so  as  to  be  potable,  and  mixtures  and  prepa- 
rations containing  spirits per  gallon... 

Perfumed — 

Not  over  proof,  computed  as  above per  liquid  gallon... 

Over  proof,  computed  as  above do 

Where  a  person  importing  sweetened  spirits,  liqueurs,  bitters  and  cor- 
dials, or  other  preparations  containing  spirits  in  bottles  has  entered 
the  same  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  the  strength  is  not  to 

be  tested per  gallon... 

Spirits  naphtha,  melhylic  alcohol,  methylated  spirits,  methylated  ether,  and 
methylated  chloroform,  passed  by  the  comptroller  of  customs  as  being 

not  potable per  gallon... 

Starch  of  all  kinds. per  pound... 

Staves  and  headings(nbiie  oak) per  1,000... 

Staves  of  every  other  description do 

Stearin per  pound... 

Sugar do 

Tallow,  antifriction  grease,  axle  grease,  and  similar  compounds.. ..xlo 

Tapioca do 

Tar per  barret... 

Tea per  pound... 

Tobacco:" 
In  leaf— 

If  in  packages  containing  not  less  than  Soo  pounds — 

Containing  10  pounds  or  more  of  moisture  in  every  100  pounds 

weight  thereof per  pound...         .60 

Containing   less   than   10  pounds  of  moisture  in  every   100 

pounds  weight  thereof. per  pound...         .75 

If  in  packages  containing  less  than  800  pounds — 

Containing  10  pounds  or  more  of  moisture  in  every  100  pounds 

weight  thereof per  pound...         .  75 

■  Dutf  on  labacco  10  tc  paid  on  the  weight  being  certitied,  either  by  a  iwom  weigher  and  ganger 
or  DiherwlK,  to  the  ntiilactlon  of  the  complroller  ol  customs. 
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Tobacco — C  on  I  i  n  ued . 
In  leaf — Continued. 

If  in  packages  containing  less  tlian  Soo  pounds — Continued- 
Containing  less  than   10  pounds  of  moisture   in  every   100 

pounds  weight  tliereof per  pound...     to.  90 

Manufactured  (cigars,  cigarettes,  and  snulT  excepted) do go 

Tobacco  pipes (cla)'). per  gross...       i.oo 

Tongues  (pickled,  dried,  or  smoked) per  pound...         .02 

Turpentine: 

Crude per  gallon...         .  50 

Spirits  of do 18 

Twine.. per  pound...         .01 

Varnish  and  polish: 

Not  containing  spirits per  gallon...         .  18 

Containing  uny  quantity  of  spirits  methylated  so  as  not  to  be  pota- 
ble  per  gallon...         .  50 

Containing  any  quantity  of  spirits  of  any  other  kind,  to  pay  duty  as 
mixtures  or  preparations  containing  spirits. 
(The  article  known  as  "  international  composition,"  or  "  Rah ijen's  com- 
position," and  any  other  article  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  comp- 
troller of  customs,  is  of  a  similar  kind,  to  be  regarded  as  varnish  and 
polish  containing  spirits.) 

Vegetables,  preserved,  in  tins per  pound...         .03 

Vinegar  and  substitutes  for  vinegar: 

Containing  less  than  10  per  cent  ot  acetic  acid per  gallon...         .  10 

Containing  10  per  cent  and  more  of  acetic  acid,  and  acetic  acid do 60 

Waters,  aGrated  or  mineral per  dozen  reputed  pints...         .  oi 

Wax; 

Bees' per  pound...         .  06 

Paraffin  and  mineral do oa 

Whitening,  except  when  imported  for  manure do ooj 

Wine,  the  declared  value  of  which  is  any  sum  not  exceeding  $2  a  gallon, 
and  containing  less  than  id  per  cent  of  proof  spirit  as  verified  by  Sykes's 
hydrometer; 

In  wood per  gallon...         .  S5 

In  bottle per  dozen  reputed  quarts...       I.  zo 

Do per  doien  reputed  pints...         .  60 

Of  all  other  descriptions,  in  wood per  gallon...         .  G8 

In  bottle per  dozen  reputed  quarts...       a.  40 

Do per  dozen  reputed  pints...       t.ao 

Yeast  cakes  and  compressed  yeast per  pound...         .06 

And  al  these  rates  upon  any  greaier  or  less  quantity  of  such  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  respectively. 

Tai/f  of  exemptions  from  duty. 

Animals  (alive),  to  include  only  cattle,  which  are  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  comptroller  of  customs,  to  be  Imported  for  breeding  purposes,  mongooses  or 
ichneumons,  and  poultry. 

Animal  charcoal. 

Articles  incorporated  for  the  use  of  the  pilot  service  of  the  colony. 

Articles  passed  by  the  customs  authorities  as  the  personal  baggage  of  passen- 
gers arriving  in  the  colony  from  abroad. 
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Articles  passed  by  the  comptroller  of  customs,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
ernor, as  imported  lor  the  official  use  of  the  consulate  of  any  foreign  country  or 
place;  provided  that  a  similar  privilege  in  respect  of  similar  articles  is  accorded  by 
the  laws  and  customs  of  such  foreign  country  or  place  to  Her  Majesty's  consulate 

Broken  stones  and  road  metal  of  every  description. 
Bullion  and  coin. 
Cotton  seeds. 

Fresh  fish  and  turtle. 

Fruits,  vegetables,  and  ground  provisions  not  preserved  and  not  enumerated  in 
the  table  of  specific  duties  of  customs. 

Goods,  stores,  arms,  and  ammunition  imported  by  order  of  the  governor  of  the 

Horses,  baggage,  and  furniture  of  officers  in  Her  Majesty's  naval  or  mjlilary 

Ice. 

Lime  of  all  kinds. 

Machinery,  comprising  the  following:  Brick  and  tile  making  machinery;  iron 
cane  punts,  iron  bridges,  and  grating  bars;  locks  or  sluices  for  sea  defenses  or 
water  supply;  locomotive  engines  and  railway  plant;  launches  of  all  kinds;  ma- 
chinery and  wire  for  electric  lighting;  machinery  and  implements  intended  for 
waterworks,  tanks,  and  lamp-posts,  with  their  appurtenances;  paving  and  curb 
stones  and  draining  pipes  and  such  other  machinery;  ironwork  or  goods  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  governor  in  council  imported  by  the  mayor  and  town  council  of 
Georgetown  or  New  Amsterdam  exclusively  for  their  own  use;  machinery  imported 
for  the  drainage  of  land  or  for  use  in  mining  operations,  or  in  the  manufacture  or 
preparation  of  the  produce  of  raw  materials,  or  in  the  manufacture  or  preparation 
of  manures,  whether  imported  for  sale  or  on  private  account;  machinery  for  saw- 
mills, foundries,  and  factories  of  whatever  kind;  machinery  for  steamboats  and 
barges,  and  plates,  angles,  and  other  materials  and  appliances  for  the  construc- 
tion of  steamboats  and  barges;  machinery,  retorts,  gasometers,  and  pipes  imported 
for  the  construction  of  gas  works  in  the  colony;  pans,  teaches,  tanks,  and  other  ves- 
sels imported  for  use  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  or  for  the  storage  or 
supply  of  water;  steam  boilers  of  every  description  and  steam-boiler  plates  and 
tubes;  and  steam  plows,  steam  diggers,  and  steam  dredgers. 

Manures,  including  nitrate  of  soda,  plaster  of  paris,  and  whitening. 

Materials  and  church  furniture  specially  imported  tor  any  place  of  worship  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  colony. 

Packages  in  which  goods  are  imported,  including  carboys,  bottles,  and  other 
vessels,  except  trunks  and  canisters,  and  except  hogsheads  and  puncheons  not  con- 
taining coals,  lime,  wines,  or  spirits. 

Patterns  and  samples  subject  to  any  regulations  in  that  behalf  made  by  the  gov- 
ernor in  council. 

Photographs  and  engravings,  unframed. 

Printed  books  not  subject  to  duty  under  ordinance  No.  14  of  1351  and  manu- 
script. 

Printing  presses  and  types,  printing  paper,  and  printing  ink,  imported  by  or 
directly  for  the  conductor  of  any  newspaper  or  printing  establishment  for  the  exctu- ' 
stve  purpose  of  being  used  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  trade. 

Provisions  and  stores  of  every  description  imported  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty's  naval  or  military  forces. 

Salt. 
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Specimens  illustrative  of  natural  history  (garden  seeds,  bulbs  and  roots,  trees, 
plants,  vines,  and  seeds  and  grains  of  all  kinds  for  propagation  or  cultivation.) 
Telegraph  instruments  and  other  materials  imported  by  tdegrapfa  companies 


and  necessary  (or  the 
the  colony. 

Uniforms,  arms,  amn 
the  use  of  Her  Majesty' 
volunteer  force 

Wines,  spirituous  Hqui 


and  11 


:  of  their  works,  offices,  and 


1  prizes  imported  by  and  for 
ir  military  forces,  or  the  colonial  militia,  or  any 
sanctioned  by  the  governor. 
stores  imported  by  and  for  the  use  of  the  gov- 


All  steam  and  other  vessels.  locomotives,  carriages,  rolling  slock,  rails,  and  such 
other  material  and  appliances  not  herein  already  exempted  as  the  governor  In  coun- 
cil considers  necessary  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  railway  between 
the  Demerara  River  and  Essequibo  River  in  terms  of  the  contract  dated  the  nth  of 
December,  1893,  made  between  the  Sproston  Dock  and  Foundry  Company  and  (he 
Government  of  this  colony. 

All  stores  landed  from  an  immigrant  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  immi- 
grants conveyed  thereby  in  terms  of  contract  of  conveyance  and  subsequently  cer- 
tified by  the  immigration  agent-general  to  have  been  so  used. 

All  materials  for  use  in  railways  or  other  special  works  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  governor  in  council,  may  be  useful  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
interior  of  the  colony. 


Customs-duties  ordinatw 


I,,.. 

'696-97. 

Increase 

Decrease 

.897-98- 

Free. 

♦0.06 

Free. 
.& 

•"-*> 

%*.v 

If- so 

cupboard*. per  ^ooc  running  f«l.. 

!:E 

Malcheiof  all  kindi. _ per  .+.*».. 

'1 

..1 

Free. 

Stearin per  pound.. 

In  paclugaof  not  ten  than  Soo  pounds,  with  10  per  cent 

.ooK 

OS 

In  paclHges  ol  le«  ih»n  Boo  pounds,  with  10  pet  cent 

In  packages  o(  less  than  Soo  pounds,  with  las  than  .<. 

Wine,  the  declared  value  of  which  <■  not  more  than  $1  per 
gallon  and  with  i«s  than  >6  per  cent  prwr  tfdrlt : 

«D 

In  bottles - per  doien  reputed  quarts... 

pe               V        V' 

LtOoqIi. 
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Tax  ordinatKe. 


I,... 

iSgfrOT- 

incre.^. 

rease. 

'*»-»». 

Land  nw  benefidallr  occupied per  acre... 

CLuH  under  which  npiril  liceraa  >re  paid,  4ll  reduced 
by  1$  per  cent,  except— 

Free. 
iBsgals. 

6s  gals. 

*.."J 

ReUil.piriHieen«! 

».j..«. 

,„».«. 

l3fc.» 

'Z, 

.04 

For  every  uim  nol  exceeding  ««>.._....,. ^ 

t 

■•4 

(All  foreign  bills  and  notes  eicepted,  and  olher  ejemp- 
tions  as  before.) 
Legacy  and  «ucee»ion  duties : 

Free. 
Free. 

'■" 

License  foramnibui  or  tram  car  p]yin«  for  hire  In  New 

'^;: 

.0.) 

cy                     y 

The  following  alleralions  were  made : 

(i)  Any  horse,  pony,  mule,  donkey,  or  carl  belonging  to  and  used  in  the  service 
of.  and  ■within  thi  baundt  of,  any  sugar  planlaiion,  as  defined  by  the  roads  ordinance, 
or  any  woodcutting  grant,  cattle  farm,  cocoa  estate,  mining  ilaim  or  placer,  or  private 
grant  shall  not  require  a  license.     The  words  in  italics  indicate  the  changes  made. 

(a)  The  words  /or  money  or  rnuard  in  any  church,  chaprl,  or  schoolroom  were  Struck 
out  of  the  proviso  in  favor  of  entertainments  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  any  purely 
religious,  educational,  or  charitable  object. 

(3)  A  clause  was  added  providing  that  any  vessel  carrying  mails  and  entering 
a  port  in  this  colony  shall,  in  the  event  of  a  return  to  a  port  in  this  colony  within 
twenty-one  days  from  departure  from  the  first  port  of  call,  be  liable  to  pay  only 
such  tonnage  dues  as  might  be  chargeable  on  the  diflerence  between  her  registered 
tonnage  aod  the  number  of  Ions  on  which  dues  had  been  paid  at  the  first  port  of  call. 


EXPORT  DUTY  ON  COFFEE  IN  COLOMBIA. 

I  inclose  a  translation  of  the  new  tariff  law  relating  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  export  duty  on  coffee. 


'  37  o 


14. 


The  Congress  of  Colombia  decrees: 

Article  i.  The  duties  on  coffee  exported  through  the  ports  of  the  Republic  shall 
be  so  cents  per  jo  kilograms  (30  cents  per  108  pounds)  on  coffee  in  grain  and  40 
cents  each  jo  kilograms  (t6  cents  per  loS  pounds)  on  coSee  in  husl^. 


No 


„*^i 


oogic 
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Art.  i.  The  Executive  power  is  auihoriied  to  diminish  or  abolish  the  present 
duty  on  coflee.  should  ihis  article  suffer  a  great  depreciation  in  foreign  or  local 
markets. 

Art.  3.  Article  a  of  Executive  decree  No.  75  of  1895  is  hereby  repealed. 

The  above  law  went  into  effect  oh  the  13th  of  January,  1897. 

Article  2,  referred  to  in  article  3,  is  the  decree  which  placed  an 
export  tax  of  31  pesos  (tiS.68)  per  ton  of  1,000  kilograms  (2,204.6 
pounds)   on  coffee  in  grain  and  24  pesos  ($11.36)  on  coffee  in  the 

John  Bidlake, 
Barranquilla,  February  20,  iSpy.  Consul. 


AGRICULTURAL   CONDITIONS   IN   HONDURAS. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Paquin,  of  Red  Fork,  Ind.  Ter.,  has  received  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  Honduras  in  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  coffee  culture  in  that  country.  Mr.  Paquin  has  con- 
sented to  the  publication  of  the  letter,  a  translation  of  which  is  as 
follows : 

Esteemed  Sik:  I  have  the  pleasure  to  refer  to  your  letter  of  last  January.  1  am 
able  to  assure  you.  without  any  fear  of  making  a  mistake  or  seeming  to  exaggerate, 
that,  among  all  the  States  of  Central  America.  Honduras  is  [he  one  whose  lands 
are  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  the  best  of  said  lands  being  in  the 
departments  of  Capin,  Santa  Barbara,  Yoro,  Cortei,  and  Olancho,  which  have 
the  advantage  of  being  situated  near  the  coast;  in  the  interior,  the  best  lands  are 
those  in  the  departments  of  El  Paraiso,  La  Paz,  and  Comayagua, 

I  think  it  well  to  remind  you  thai,  owing  to  the  vast  extent  and  the  sparse  popu- 
lation of  the  territory  of  Honduras,  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  a  sufficient  number 
of  hands  for  agricultural  labor.  This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  overcome  if  the 
party  engaging  in  an  enterprise  brings  with  him  or  imports  foreign  laborers,  who 
are  liberally  protected  by  the  law  governing  agriculture. 

The  difficulty  in  question  would  likewise  disappear  if  you  should  prefer  lands 
situated  near  the  towns;  but  these  lands,  beside  not  being  so  good  as  the  others, 
unfortunately  belong  to  the  towns,  and  in  order  to  acquire  50  manianas  (the  man- 
zana  is  a  measure  of  100  yards  square),  which  is  the  maximum  amount  that  can  be 
granted  to  one  person,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  annually  the  sum  of  13  cents 

As  regards  the  lands  belonging  to  the  nation,  they  may  be  had  gratuitously,  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  that  is  to  be  set  on  fool;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  no  objection  to  making  concessions  which  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

The  cost  of  plantations  is  ordinarily  (150  for  each  thousand  trees,  and  the  aver- 
age production  of  each  tree  is  a  pounds  per  annum  after  the  second  crop. 

Honduras  is  distinguished,  moreover,  among  the  countries  of  America  by  the 
abundance  and  wealth  of  its  mines  of  all  sorts,  so  that  I  can  assure  you  that  any 
enterprise  of  this  kind  that  should  be  earnestly  established  and  well  directed  would 
find  in  the  entire  territory  valuable  veins  that  could  be  successfully  worked.  Ncver- 
'^-Icss,  the  departments  of  the  State  which  promise  most  in  this  regard  are  Choluteca, 
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which  borders  on  the  Pacific  and  which  abounds  in  rich  gold  mines;  Olancho,  near 
the  northern  coast,  in  which  there  are  numerous  gold-bearing  placers  and  rivers 
bearing  highly  valuable  sands  of  gold;  and  those  of  Comayagua,  El  Paraiso,  and 
Te^cigalpa,  nbich  contain  silver  mines  that  have  never  been  worked. 

In  order  to  acquire  any  mineral  lone,  a  claim  to  it  must  be  presented  lo  the 
Govemnient,  which  recognizes  it.  provided  it  does  not  aifect  rights  previously  ac- 
quired by  another  person  or  company.  The  parly  receivinf;  the  concession  is  then 
required  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  ts  cents  for  each  manzana  of  land. 

Transportation  generally  takes  place  by  means  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  in  some 
departments  by  means  of  cans,  the  amount  paid  for  both  being  relatively  low. 

The  inhabitants  of  Honduras  are  generous  and  hospitable  10  foreigners,  and 
their  laws  are  liberal  and  afford  ample  protection  to  immigrants  coming  to  the 
country  to  dgage  in  honest  labor. 

The  territory  of  Honduras  is  intersected  with  hills  and  valleys,  and  its  climate 
is  exceedingly  varied.  On  the  coasts,  it  is  hoi;  but  in  the  interior,  on  the  uble- 
lands  and  in  the  valleys,  it  is  temperate,  delightful,  and,  in  some  places,  cold. 
This  variety  of  climate  renders  the  country  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  almost 
all  the  agricultural  products  of  every  zone.  The  only  line  of  railway  in  the  country 
starts  from  Puerto  Cortei.  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  51  miles  long,  and  terminates  at 
La  Pimienta,  crossing  the  large  and  fertile  valley  of  El  Sula  from  north  to  south. 

I  think  it  well  to  say  that,  before  entering  upon  an  enterprise  the  success  of 
which  might  be  doubtful,  it  would  be  welt  for  you  or  for  some  other  person  having 
experience  in  such  matters,  and  in  whom  you  have  confidence,  to  come  to  the 
country  and  do  some  prospecting  work,  in  order  lo  ascertain  beforehand  what  you 
may  have  to  expect  as  regards  the  result  of  your  future  agricultural  or  mining 
enterprises. 

I  am,  with  much  regard,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

P.   Bon  ILL  A. 


PUERTO  CORTEZ  CLOSED  TO  COMMERCE. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  the  Diet  of  the  Greater  Republic 
of  Central  America,  at  San  Salvador,  announcing  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Honduras  has  temporarily  closed  the  port  of  Puerto  Cortez 
to  foreign  and  coastwise  commerce.      I  inclose  copy  of  the  decree. 
Macgrane  Coxe, 

Guatemala,  April  24,  iSgj.  Minister, 


[TransUllon,] 

San  Salvador,  April  24,  1S97. 
To  thi  MinisUr  of  the  Unittd  Slalii.  Guatemala: 

On  the  I4lh  of  the  current  month  the  Executive  power  of  Honduras  promulgated 
a  decree,  which  provides — 

(i)  That  the  port  of  Puerto  Cortez  and  its  tributaries  shall  be  temporarily  closed 
to  foreign  and  coastwise  commerce  until  the  power  of  the  legitimate  authority  is 
reestablished  in  that  section  of  the  country.  /  1 
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(z)  Merchandise  nbich  may  be  entered  at  the  custom-house  shall  not  be  exam- 
ined for  withdrawal,  and  in  case  any  shall  be  so  examined  for  withdrawal,  the 
importers  shall  remain  indebted  for  the  proper  duties  under  the  pain  of  being  con- 
sidered as  defrauders  of  the  public  revenue. 

E.   Mendoea. 


THE   FEDERAL   MOVEMENT   IN  AUSTRALIA. 

As  no  historic  event  could  possibly  be  of  greater  interest  to  civi- 
lized people  than  that  of  the  builijing  of  a  nation,  the  eyes  of  states- 
men, jurists,  politicians,  and  students  will  soon  be  directed  to  this 
new  quarter  of  the  globe  and  centered  on  Australia.  Here  is  a 
splendid  continent,  nearly  as  large  in  superficial  area  as  our  grand 
United  States  and  Teiritories  (aside  from  Alaska),  separated  from 
other  countries  by  thousands  of  miles  of  sea;  owned  and  occupied 
by  a  people  of  the  same  color,  blood,  and  race;  speaking  the  same 
language,  believing  the  same  religion,  enjoying  the  same  kind  and 
degree  of  civilization,  who  are  children  of  the  same  ancestors,  and 
who  possess  in  no  degenerate  degree  the  sturdy  traits  that  have 
made  Britain  the  commercial  mistress  of  the  world.  They  are  the 
same  kind  of  people,  who,  by  the  exercise  of  the  same  qualities  in 
America  have  reached  a  civilization  which  is  a  marvel  of  all  the  ages, 
and  have  become  the  most  wealthy  and  commercial  people  per  capita 
on  the  globe.  They  have  awakened  to  a  higher  destiny  and  are  lay- 
ing the  foundations  for  a  broader  nationhood.  "United  Australia" 
has  become  the  popular  cry  by  a  large  class  of  the  Australian  peo- 
ple. Federation  is  now  in  the  domain  of  practical  politics.  The 
provincial  legislatures  have  passed  "enabling  acts,"  the  time  for  the 
elections  has  been  agreed  upon  (March  4),  candidates  are  in  the  field, 
and  soon  a  convention  composed  of  able  and  patriotic  men  wilt  meet 
(April  22)  to  prepare  a  constitution  for  the  new  commonwealth — for 
an  Australian  nation. 

What  splendid  opportunities,  what  enormous  possibilities,  are 
open  for  the  people  of  these  antipodal  regions.  How  peculiarly 
favored  they  seem  to  be,  how  rapid  has  been  the  march  of  historic 
events,  and  by  what  lessons  they  may  profit,  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  government  on  the  broad  principles  of  enlightened  justice. 

The  motive  impelling  the  formation  of  every  other  federation  the 
world  ever  knew  has  been  a  "  common  danger. "  In  all  other  unions, 
mutual  fears  have  suggested  mutual  concessions,  that  made  possible 
concerted  action.  This  is  a  new  experience  in  the  world's  history. 
The  federal  sentiment  of  Australia  was  not  born  of  passion,  of  preju- 
dice, of  fear,  or  even  of  patriotism.  It  was  the  child  of  deliberation. 
It  grew  from  the  germ  of  good  sense,  inherent  in  a  class  disposed 
to  peace  and  devoted  to  commercial  and  industrial  progress. 


gress. 
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In  the  development  of  the  federal  spirit,  there  has  been  no  fear, 
no  romance,  no  clash  of  arms,  no  clamor,  no  appeals  to  pride,  preju- 
dice, rivalry,  or  even  to  old-styled  "patriotism;"  but  cool  business 
men  have  seen  the  folly  of  local  jealousies,  the  disadvantages  of 
conflicting  tariffs  and  warring  revenue  schemes,  and  have  determined 
to  remodel  the  government,  that  the  governed  may  realize  a  higher 
destiny.  No  people  are  more  free  than  these  self-governing  Austra- 
lians, and  no  people  are  more  ready  to  assume  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities providing  for  their  own  well-being. 

But  a  few  years  ago,  all  Australia,  including  Tasmania,  east  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  meridian,  was  practically  governed 
from  Sydney,  and  when  it  was  believed  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
people  to  divide  the  territory,  they  divided.  Now  that  conditions 
have  changed  and  the  people  believe  it  to  be  to  their  advantage, 
they  propose,  on  federal  lines,  to  reunite. 

Before  South  Australia  was  organized,  the  area  practically  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Queen's  representative  at  Sydney  was  1,996,- 
000  square  miles.  Victoria  was  carved  out  of  New  South  Wales  in 
1851  and  Queensland  in  1857.  There  are  now  seven  Australasian 
colonies,  to  wit.  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  the  first 
five  being  on  the  continent  of  Australia,  while  the  latter  are  islands. 
New  Zealand,  i.ioo  miles  from  the  mainland,  with  an  area  of  104,471 
miles,  has,  at  present  at  least,  no  intention  of  joining  the  Australian 
federation,  while  the  island  of  Tasmania,  being  but  a  few  hours'  sail 
from  the  mainland,  is  most  anxious  for  the  union. 

The  federal  movement  in  Australia  is  by  no  means  new,  as  before 
remarked,  for  even  as  early  as  the  separation  of  Victoria,  Earl  Grey 
advised  the  introduction  of  some  scheme  for  legislating  on  questions 
of  general  concern  to  the  colonies.  In  1853,  there  was  another  effort 
to  provide  for  a  legislative  authority  for  certain  purposes  affecting 
general  colonial  interests. 

In  1883,  under  an  impulse  of  danger  from  aggressive  movements 
of  France  and  Germany  among  the  Pacific  islands,  the  colonies  re- 
quested, and  the  imperial  Parliament  passed,  an  act  providing  for  a 
federal  council,  with  limited  authority  regarding  colonial  affairs, 
leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  respective  colonies  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  the  loose  and  imperfect  union.  Four  of 
the  colonies  joined — Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  Western 
Australia.  This  so-called  "council"  is  yet  in  existence,  but  of  prac- 
tically no  value. 

In  1889,  Major-General  Edwards,  an  inspection  officer  of  the 
British  Government,  after  a  careful  study  of  Australia's  require- 
ments, recommended  a   "military  federation."     Taking  advantage 
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of  this,  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  who  for  a  generation  had  been  the  most 
conspicuous  character  in  Australian  public  life,  inaugurated  a  new 
federal  movement.  Following  this,  in  1890,  an  intercolonial  con- 
ference was  held  in  Melbourne,  at  which,  I  believe,  all  the  colonies 
were  represented,  and  in  1891,  a  convention  was  held  in  Sydney  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  a  federal  scheme  and  of  suggesting  plans 
for  future  federal  action.  This  convention  was  composed  of  learned, 
careful,  deliberate,  and  able  men,  judging  by  their  work,  for  the 
result  was  the  so-called  "draft  bill"  to  constitute  the  "Common- 
wealth of  Australia." 

This  bill  is  "tinted"  with  many  federal  schemes,  past  and  present, 
but  there  is  evidence  all  through  it  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  working  of  our  federal  system  had  been  most 
carefully  kept  in  view.  I  say  our  system  was  "  kept  in  view  "  on  the 
draft  bill,  but  I  regret  the  evidence  of  its  being  very  poorly  under- 
stood. 

However,  this  draft  bill  was  meant  as  a  tangible  starting  point, 
that  discussion  might  lead  to  the  crystallization  of  some  really  prac- 
tical plan  that  would  commend  itself  to  the  people.  The  common- 
wealth bill  was  discussed,  praised,  and  criticised  with  sufficient  vehe- 
mence, zeal,  or  ability  to  exercise  valuable  educational  influences. 

It  was  intended  that  it  should  be  brought  before  the  colonial 
parliaments  at  an  early  date,  but  the  bickerings  over  local  affairs 
left  no  time  for  such  remote  questions,  so  "federation"  was  again 
relegated  to  the  realms  of  silence.  In  1893,  however,  there  was 
a  new  movement,  and  this  was  pushed  with  sufficient  vigor  to  arouse  a 
new  interest  in  the  question.  The  unusual  crisis  that  swept  over  the 
whole  of  Australasia  like  the  "besom  of  destruction"  in  1893,  leav- 
ing the  local  parliaments  helpless  in  the  face  of  such  stupendous 
emergencies,  lent  itself  well  to  the  new  movement. 

At  Bendigo,  in  Victoria,  a  conference  of  delegates  from  the  dif- 
ferent federal  leagues  in  Australia  met  in  1893  and  having  the  benefit 
of  past  discussion  and  the  work  of  the  1891  convention  to  aid  them, 
new  life  was  infused  into  the  federal  movement  by  the  patriotic 
conferees.  To  harmonize  all  the  friendly  forces,  the  commonwealth 
bill  was  the  basis  of  discussion  and  action.  At  this  conference  it 
was  suggested  that  the  colonial  parliaments  should  pass  uniform 
enabling  acts  providing  for  a  convention,  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  participating  colonies,  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  future  gov- 
ernment of  the  commonwealth,  the  constitution  so  formed  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  approval  or  rejection,  and,  if  accepted  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  colonies,  it  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
imperial  Parliament  for  approval.  Since  the  Bendigo  conference, 
"federation"  has  been  in  the  air,  but  not  until  recently  has  it  been 
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accepted  as  an  issue  in  practical  politics.  The  English  people  will 
not  be  hurried.  In  this  regard,  the  Australians  are  more  English 
than  their  English  brothers. 

Since  the  Bendigo  conference,  the  venerable  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
who  recently  died  at  the  age  of  Si,  and  who  had  been  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  Australian  public  life  for  more  than  half  a  century,  had 
been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  federation.  But  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  the  old 
statesman  often  took  long  journeys  into  the  interior  to  address  the 
people  on  his  favorite  theme,  and  my  opinion  of  British  character 
leads  me  to  believe  that  his  failure  was  due  to  his  effort  to  excite  a 
feeling  of  alarm  among  the  people,  when  only  business  needed  dis- 
cussion. These  people  will  not  be  alarmed  at  anything;  their  confi- 
dence in  the  strength  of  the  British  Empire  is  unlimited. 

However,  the  present  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  George 
H.  Reid,  who  was  vigorously  opposed  to  federation,  having  changed 
his  opinions  with  changed  conditions  or  with  the  reversed  relative 
strength  and  importance  of  the  colonies,  gave  a  practical  turn  to  the 
federal  movement  early  in  1895  by  an  invitation  to  the  premiers  of 
the  other  colonies  to  meet  in  general  conference  in  Hobart  in  January 
for  the  consideration  of  federal  affairs.  All  the  premiers  were 
present  and  an  "enabling  bill  "was  drafted,  which  five  premiers 
pledged  themselves  to  lay  before  their  respective  parliaments. 

But  local  affairs  took  precedence,  and  there  was  again  considera- 
ble delay.  In  the  "mother  colony  " — New  South  Wales — the  delay 
was  almost  vexatious.  Mr.  Reid's  new-born  zeal  for  federation  was 
jeered,  his  motives  were  impugned,  and  his  actions  bitterly  criti- 
cised. Then,  too,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Reid,  New  South 
Wales  had  become  a  free-trade  colony;  her  ports  were  made  the 
most  open  on  the  globe,  her  dutiable  list  the  shortest,  and  her  cus- 
toms laws  the  briefest  and  most  comprehensive.  It  was  boldly  flung 
in  Mr.  Reid's  face  that  he  had  strangled  federation  by  his  free-trade 
policy,  as  "Victoria's  purpose  for  desiring  federation  was  accom- 
plished. She  could  now  enter  New  South  Wales  markets,  and  so 
federation  with  her  was  at  an  end."  But  Mr.  Reid  was  immovable 
and  seemed  willing  to  bide  his  time. 

But  the  fears  of  the  opposition  were  ill  founded,  for  Victoria's 
desire  for  federation  soon  became  as  enthusiastic  as  the  cool  temper 
of  the  British  character  would  permit. 

Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia  were  ready  to  pass  the 
enabling  acts,  and  seemingly  slow  Mr.  Reid,  taking  his  own  time 
even  under  the  lash,  secured  the  passage  of  the  act  in  December, 
1895,  and  thus  opened  the  federal  campaign  in  earnest. 
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The  bill  provides  that  each  colony  desiring  to  participate  shall 
elect  ten  delegates;  that  such  delegation  shall  meet  and  frame  a 
constitution ;  that  the  convention  then  adjourn  for  not  less  than  sixty 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days;  that  during  the  inter- 
val the  several  colonial  parliaments  shall  consider  such  constitution, 
with  the  right  to  offer  any  desired  amendments;  that  the  convention 
shall  again  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  readopt- 
ing  the  constitution;  that  the  constitution  thus  adopted  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  approval  or 
jection ;  and  that,  if  accepted  by  three  of  the  participating  coloni 
the  British  Parliament  shall  be  asked  to  pass  it  into  law. 

"  No  hurry  "  was  again  the  motto  of  those  in  whose  hands  all  pO' 
litical  power  is  placed  in  countries  governed  by  the  British  parli; 
mentary  system.  But  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bendigo  conference, 
the  people — the  nonofficeholding  class — took  up  the  question,  and  a 
large  representative  convention  was  held  at  Bathurst  last  November 
for  the  purpose  of  general  discussion  and  for  urging  forward  the  work 
of  federation.  Several  colonies  were  represented,  and  the  "com- 
monwealth bill"  was  the  basis  of  deliberation. 

Several  of  the  most  able  federalists  and  statesmen,  including  the 
New  South  Wales  Premier  and  Cardinal  Moran,  participated  in 
the  work  of  the  convention.  The  public  drank  deeply  from  the 
knowledge  diffused  by  the  discussion,  and  probably,  for  the  first 
time,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  be  affected  by  federation  began 
to  feel  a  real  interest  in  the  question.  Since  then,  the  movement 
has  steadily  gained  ground. 

Now,  the  "writs"  have  been  issued — the  elections  will  be  held 
March  4 — the  convention  will  meet  on  April  22,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  its  labors  may  herald  the  birth  of  a  new  nation. 

But  the  path  to  federation  is  by  no  means  a  smooth  one.  The 
lash  of  necessity  can  not  be  applied  in  this  case.  The  delegates  of 
the  several  colonies  represented  will  simply  endeavor  to  get  satis- 
factory terms  in  the  business  copartnership.  To  secure  terms  sat- 
isfactory to  those  most  concerned  will  require  the  highest  order  of 
ability,  while  to  define  those  interests  in  a  permanent  written  com- 
pact will  necessitate  much  statecraft  and  political  acumen. 

While  the  people  of  whom  the  proposed  state  is  to  be  composed 
have  more  in  common  and  have  less  conflicting  traits  than  those  form- 
ing any  federation  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  there  are  complex 
local  features  interwoven  in  their  social  organization.  In  no  country 
on  the  globe  are  the  functions  of  the  state  so  numerous  and  so  varied ; 
in  no  country  does  the  authority  of  the  state  reach  so  near  the  basis 
of  the  industrial  machine  or  affect  so  intimately  private  life. 
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First,  let  us  look  at  the  area  and  population  of  the  respective 
colonies,  leaving  out,  of  course,  New  Zealand,  as  she  is  not  in  the 
federal  movement: 


Of  course,  these  inequalities  as  to  area  and  population  would  be 
small  barriers,  as  they  are  no  greater  than  are  presented  in  the  United 
States  and  less  than  those  of  the  Germanic  federation.  But  the 
difficulties  lie  in  the  social  structure  of  the  various  colonies,  not  be- 
cause of  dissimilarity,  but  because  of  peculiarly  local  conditi' 
These  difficulties,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  business  transaction, 
are  almost  wholly  financial  and  lie  close  to  the  roots  of  the  social 
structure. 

The  Australian  colonies  have  done  more  to  sustain  the  claims  ol 
the  visionary  theorists  than  any  other  people.  In  no  civilized  coun 
try  has  the  government  more  authority.  In  no  country  are  social, 
political,  and  business  interests  so  intimately  connected.  In  most  01 
the  Australian  colonies,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  are 
owned  by  the  Government.  The  railways,  the  street  cars,  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  service,  the  deep-water  wharves,  the  sev 
etc.,  which  in  most  countries  are  held  by  corporations  and  monopo- 
lies, are  owned  by  the  people  and  operated  by  the  people  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  But  back  of  these  "public  utilities,"  as  is 
the  case  with  our  private  enterprises,  there  are  vast  debts;  then,  as 
such  utilities — railroads,  etc. — are  the  assets  of  our  great  corpora- 
tions, they  are  also  the  assets  of  these  colonial  governments  or 
states. 

No  civilized  people  are  so  deeply  in  debt  per  capita  as  the  people 
of  Australia;  yet,  if  the  assets  are  placed  against  the  debts,  with 
due  consideration  for  their  re  productiveness,  there  is  no  people  so 
well  situated  financially. 

The  facts  for  the  following  table  I  take  from  Mr.  Coghlan's  Seven 
Colonies.  This  table  shows  approximately  the  public  debt  of  the  six 
colonies  under  discussion  in  the  fiscal  year  1895-96.  I  say  approxi- 
mately, for,  as  statistical  precision  is  not  necessary  in  this  case,  I 
have  converted  pounds  into  dollars  by  multiplying  by  five  instead  of 
by  4.86. 
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As  against  about  $20  per  capita  in  the  United  States,  this  debt 
seems  a  crushing  burden  for  any  people. 

As  previously  stated,  the  railways  in  Australasia  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  colonial  governments  and  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
assets  of  the  countries.     The  following  gives  statistics  as  to  railways: 
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These  public  railways  are  the  reproductive  public  assets,  and 
when  placed  against  the  public  debt — created  chiefly  for  constructing 
them — the  burden  is  materially  reduced.  The  interest  paid  for  the 
capital  with  which  to  build  the  roads  bears,  on  the  average,  3.9  per 
cent,  and  as  they  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  people 
cheap  traffic  rates,  they  have  been  run  not  at  a  profit,  but  at  a  slight 
loss — an  average  of  0.92  per  cent.  The  roads  of  New  South  Wales 
fori884-8s  ran  at  a  loss  of  less  than  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent,  while  this 
year,  I  am  informed,  they  will  furnish  a  net  revenue  equal  to  the 
interest  on  total  cost. 

The  following  table  I  take  from  the  Consular  Reports  of  Sep- 
tember, 1894,  in  which  I  gave  the  assets  of  New  South  Wales; 

Value  of  public  tramways  and  railways $191,  512,  600 

Value  of  waterworks 16.  3S7,  920 

Value  o[  sewers 7,  796,000 

Value  ol  ducks  and  wharves 8,  74S,  000 

Value  of  telegraphs  and  [eiephones 3,  88S,  000 

Total  reproductive  utilities 22S.  332.  520 

Net  revenue $7,027,560 

Value  of  leased  lands 408,  726,  000 

Revenue  from  rents 4,  548,960 

Due  on  land  sales 68.526,000 

Interest  on  same 1,  807,910 

Total  revenue  from  public  property 13, 384, 440 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  public  assets,  the  chief  value 
of  which  arose  from  the  public  utilities  created  by  the  public  debt, 
by  far  exceed  the  public  debt,  and  that  the  revenue  from  the  public 
assets  considerably  exceeds  the  total  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
Financially,  I  regard  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  as  in  the 
best  condition  of  any  country  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Of  the  198,000,000  acres  of  land  in  New  South  Wales,  but  42,000,- 
000  acres  are  alienated;  132,000,000  acres  are  leased,  yielding  an 
annual  revenue  of  ^,500,000.  Of  Victoria's  56,250,000  acres,  about 
22,000,000  acres  are  alienated,  while  the  leased  lands  yield  a  revenue 
of  about  $3, 250,000 ;  and  of  the  427,800,000  acres  of  Queensland,  but 
about  13,000,000  acres  are  alienated,  while  the  revenues  from  the 
leased  lands  yield  about  $2,800,000  per  year. 

The  policy  of  government  ownership  of  public  utilities  is  here 
firmly  established,  while  the  sentiment  regarding  the  restriction  of 
private  ownership  of  lands  is  gaining  ground. 

Queensland,  with  a  territory  twelve  times  as  large  as  that  of  Iowa, 
has  three  independent  systems  of  railway,  reaching  inland  from 
three  widely  separated  points  on  the  eastern  coast.  Queensland  is 
capable  of  enormous  development,  and  I  think  she  rents  more  exten- 
sively and  is  more  just  and  generous  than  any  landlord  on  the  globe. 

There  are  stupendous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  federation,  not 
because  of  the  vast  difference  in  the  area,  wealth,  or  population  of 
the  different  colonies,  but  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  domestic 
policies,  as  before  vaguely  referred  to. 

As  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  throughout  most  of  the  colonies 
against  the  immigration  of  "inferior  races,"  especially  of  the  dark 
races,  and  as  Queensland  now  imports  large  numbers  of  South  Sea 
Islanders  (called  Kanakas)  to  work  in  her  sugar  fields,  that  colony 
declines,  at  present,  to  join  in  the  coming  federation  convention, 
though  it  is  certainly  her  destiny  to  become  part  of  the  great  Austra- 
lian "nation."  Western  Australia,  too,  being  unable  to  spare  time 
from  her  local  affairs,  though  in  favor  of  the  movement,  will  wait 
and  compare  her  necessities  with  the  promises  of  the  new  consti- 

Even  with  these  two  colonies  out,  the  difficulties  are  sufficiently 
grave  to  make  the  result  of  the  coming  convention  uncertain.  One 
of  the  most  perplexing  obstacles  to  commerce  in  Australasia  has 
been  the  colonial  or  border-customs  duties.  More  earnest  and  more 
emphatic  than  in  the  United  States  has  been  the  conflict  between 
the  rival  policies  of  "free  trade"  and  "protection,"  for  here  the 
definitions  are  not  confusing.  Here  it  is  free  trade  versus  protec- 
tion, with  the  latter  policy  prevailing  in  various  degrees  in  five  of 
the  seven  Australasian  colonies. 
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If  the  duties  of  the  various  colonies  were  calculated  by  goods 
imported  from  the  United  States,  the  average  would  stand  as  fol- 
lows; New  South  Wales,  free;  Queensland,  34  per  cent;  Victoria, 
36  percent;  South  Australia,  i8  per  cent;  Tasmania,  25  percent; 
and  Western  Australia,  18  percent.  Such  tariffs  would  be  regarded 
as  approaching  "free  trade"  in  the  United  States,  but  here  they  are 
considered  very  high,  and  cause  bitter  and  constant  political  war- 
fare. 

The  necessity  for  intercolonial  free  trade  in  the  proposed  feder- 
ation is  conceded,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  plan  gives  satisfac- 
tion. New  South  Wales,  the  most  wealthy,  populous,  and  influential 
colony,  is  strongly  wedded  to  free  trade  on  broad  grounds,  while 
Victoria  probably  advocates  protection  as  strongly.  On  the  tariff 
question,  then.  New  South  Wales  has  nothing  to  gain,  as  her  ports 
are  now  the  most  free  on  the  globe,  while  she  has  much  to  lose  (from 
her  standpoint),  as  the  federal  power  will  certaintly  impose  a  protec- 
tive duty  against  the  outside  world.  As  regards  New  South  Wales 
markets,  the  protective  colonies  have  nothing  to  gain,  except  freedom 
from  competition  with  "free"  entered  goods. 

For  the  sake  of  other  advantages.  New  South  Wales  seems  ready 
to  compromise  on  a  general  tariff  against  the  outside  world,  but 
such  a  policy  may  entirely  turn  the  current  of  fiscal  sentiment.  With 
free  intercolonial  trade.  New  South  Wales,  with  her  vast  stores  of 
coal,  tin,  iron,  and  timber,  is  sure  to  become  the  manufacturing 
center  of  Australasia,  and  then  she  may  adopt  "  protection,"  while 
the  others  will  be  likely  to  drift  in  an  opposite  direction. 

I  think  it  safe  to  predict  that  the  tariff  law  for  the  new  common- 
wealth will  be  simple  and  explicit,  with  free  trade  between  the 
"high  contracting  parties,"  but  an  average  duty  of,  say,  a8  per  cent 
on  dutiable  goods  against  the  outside  world,  the  average  being  raised 
by  a  high  protective  duty  on  iron  and  steel,  woolen  goods,  and 
machinery. 

But  the  most  perplexing  problem  seems  to  be  the  financial  one. 
This  includes  the  question  of  consolidating  and  handing  over  the 
public  debts  of  the  federated  colonies,  as  well  as  the  public  utilities, 
including  assets  of  various  kinds,  especially  the  railways.  There 
are  many  able  men  now  before  the  public  as  candidates  for  the  con- 
vention, and  they  are  very  much  divided  and  confused  on  this  phase 
of  the  question. 

For  the  federal  government  to  assume  the  public  debt  without 
taking  over  the  assets  would  enrich  the  states,  of  course,  but  it 
would  leave  the  new  federal  government  so  burdened  with  debt  as 
to  necessitate  a  degree  of  federal  taxation  that  could  not  fail  to  create 
discontent;  while  to  take  over  both  debts  and  assets  would  not  only 
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retard  local  development,  but  would  raise  an  outcry  from  the  people 
who  have  learned  to  feel  an  immediate  ownership,  and  exercise  a 
direct  control,  over  the  utilities  constituting  the  assets.  Sydney  is 
the  heart  of  New  South  Wales,  and  (as  they  say)  "we"  (the  people) 
own  "our" railways,  "our "lands,  "our" tramways, etc., and  though 
Sydney  might  become  the  federal  capital,  to  transfer  these  things  to 
federal  ownership  would  be  taking  them  out  of  "our"  hands  and 
removing  them  from  "our"  control.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be 
tolerated,  and  an  effort  to  turn  over  these  assets  by  the  proposed  con- 
stitution would  mean  a  rejection  of  the  constitution  by  the  people. 
Even  if  such  a  move  were  equitable,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  people,  who 
regard  themselves  as  the  proper  owners  and  custodians  of  these  pub- 
lic utili'ties,  would  sanction  a  transfer  of  them  to  an  authority  beyond 
the  radius  of  their  immediate  influence.  But,  as  has  been  noticed 
above,  there  is  an  enormous  inequality  in  the  debts,  as  well  as  in  the 
value  of  the  assets. 

It  might  be  wise  and  more  in  harmony  with  public  sentiment  to 
leave  these  railways  under  their  present  management  and  owner- 
ship, with  a  nonpartisan  nonprovincial  federal  commission,  having 
limited  but  well-defined  powers,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  adjust 
rates  to  the  varied  conditions  in  all  cases  affecting  the  mutual  inter- 
ests of  states  which  would  be  of  a  federal  nature.  With  such  a  com- 
mission, composed  of  properly  chosen  men,  there  would  be  no  pro- 
vincial competition,  discrimination,  or  favoritism,  and  thus  all  the 
advantages  of  federal  ownership  would  be  gained,  with  none  of  the 
dangers. 

The  railways  in  some  colonics  pay;  in  others,  they  lose  money. 
It  would  hardly  do  to  tax  one  state  for  the  benefit  of  another.  In 
some,  the  lands  are  the  source  of  future  development  as  well  as  of 
revenue;  in  others,  the  valuable  lands  are  mostly  in  private  hands 
and  offer  no  returns. 

In  my  opinion,  considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  country  and 
the  smallness  of  the  population,  the  character  of  the  country  and  the 
methods  of  their  construction,  there  are  no  railways  anywhere  that 
are  better  managed  than  those  of  New  South  Wales,  The  aim  has 
been  to  make  them  serve  the  real  owners — the  citizens  of  the  colony. 
Without  scandal,  without  corruption,  without  doing  violence  to  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  without  costly  mistakes  in  acquiring  experience, 
the  governments  of  these  colonies  have  discharged  the  duty  of  own- 
ership of  the  lands  and  of  other  utilities.  Their  management  has 
been  so  satisfactory  to  the  whole  people  that  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
responsibility  will  prevent  any  transfer  to  an  authority  beyond  their 
immediate  control. 

Realizing  as  I  do  how  much  a  successful  federal  movement  would 
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improve  the  commercial  opportunities  of  our  people  in  Australia,  I 
hope  there  will  be  no  effort  by  the  convention  to  interfere  with  the 
local  authority,  local  sentiment,  or  local  financial  interests.  I  hope 
the  federal  power  will  be  confined  to  federal  affairs. 

The  six  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania  now  receive  a  total 
revenue  of  about  ;£'9, 000,000  (in  round  numbers,  $45,000,000).  It  is 
assumed  that  under  the  proposed  act  of  union,  a  federal  tariff  would 
yield  approximately  the  same  amount.  It  is  assumed,  also,  that  the 
federal  expense  would  reach  about  ,^3,000,000  ($15,000,000),  leaving 
an  annual  surplus  of  some  ;^6,ooo,ooo  ($30,000,000).  This  surplus, 
and  the  method  of  distributing  it  among  the  contracting  parties  is 
now  the  most  complex  question  discussed  by  the  many  candidates 
for  convention  honors. 

Americans  would  wonder  why  this  surplus,  or  any  surplus,  should 
be  provided  for,  and  they  would  also  realize  the  danger  that  would 
follow  the  existence  of  a  surplus  in  the  federal  treasury.  Further, 
accustomed  as  we  are  to  preserve  inviolate  the  distinction  between 
federal  and  State  authority,  to  us  it  seems  anomalous  to  use  the  fed- 
eral taxing  power  to  provide  money  for  State  or  local  expenses.  1 
doubt  if  the  Australians  realize  the  difficulties,  if  not  the  actual  dan- 
gers, with  whicti  the  proposition  is  pregnant. 

Direct  taxation  is  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  horror  by  a  majority 
of  people  in  Australia.  As  a.  fact,  a  majority  of  them  know  nothing 
of  it  or  of  its  workings.  Until  recently,  all  revenues  for  all  govern- 
mental purposes  were  raised  by  duties  on  imports  or  from  the  sale  or 
rent  of  land.  For  a  few  years,  Victoria  has  had  a  limited  "direct- 
tax"  system,  but  the  policy  is  new  to  all  the  other  Australian  colo- 
nies. New  South  Wales  adopted  a  system  of  direct  taxation  January 
I,  1896.  It  seemed  to  property  owners  an  undesirable  innovation, 
and  was  adopted  only  after  a  desperate  struggle.  Men  worth  mil- 
lions knew  nothing  of  a  tax  collector,  and  men  owning  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  paid  not  a  cent  in  taxes,  even  to  construct 
the  roads  without  which  their  lands  would  be  uninhabitable.  The 
wealthy  classes  have  cultivated  and  disseminated  this  aversion  to 
direct  taxation.  In  this,  as  in  other  countries,  it  is  hard  for  the  great 
majority  of  people  to  realize  that  no  money  can  get  into  the  treas- 
ury, whether  state  or  federal,  until  it  is  taken  out  of  somebody's 
pocket.  If  money  is  to  be  collected  in  the  federal  treasury,  to  be 
parceled  out  to  the  states  for  local  purposes,  especially  where  states 
assume  so  many  functions  and  manage  and  control  so  much  of  the 
industrial  field,  the  demand  for  this  easily  acquired  lucre  will  be  un- 
limited. With  a  constantly  overflowing  treasury,  the  temptation  to 
extravagance  in  the  federal  parliament  might  be  very  great  and  the 
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people  might  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  most  corrupt  federal  legis- 
lation. 

Why  the  federal  powers  of  taxation  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
necessities  of  federal  expenditure,  is  difficult  for  an  American  to 
understand,  as  only  this  course  seems  in  harmony  with  true  federal 
principles. 

Fortunately,  Australia  has  its  quota  of  able  and  patriotic  men, 
who  will  make  every  effort  at  the  convention  to  sift  out  the  visionary 
schemes  and  to  offer  for  public  acceptance  a  constitution  worthy  of 
the  age  and  race  and  of  a  people  schooled  in  self-government. 

If  the  forthcoming  convention  frames  a  compact  acceptable  to 
the  four  colonies  whose  delegates  will  be  present,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  will  join,  and  then  there  will 
be  a  nation  covering  a  continent,  and  a  continent  controlled  by  a 
nation. 

Geo.   W.   Bell, 

Sydney,  February  p,  iSpj.  Consul. 


TRADE   BETWEEN  THE   UNITED  STATES   AND 
AUSTRALIA. 

The  advantage  of  increasing  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  colonies  of  this  country  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  a  few 
suggestions  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  colonies  are  on  the  eve  of  federation.  An  election  was  held 
this  month  to  elect  delegates  to  the  convention,  and  all  seem  ready 
to  unite  under  one  government.  It  is  proposed  to  have  a  governor- 
general  appointed  by  the  Queen,  with  lieutenant-governors  for  the 
different  colonies  chosen  here  (or  also  appointed  by  the  Queen — this 
latter  point  to  be  decided  by  the  convention),  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives,  all  chosen  by  the  people.  There  will  be  inter- 
colonial free  trade,  and  the  Congress  will  adjust  the  duties  on  for- 
eign imports. 

There  are  still  many  differences  of  opinion  between  the  leading 
premiers  on  minor  points,  but  this  convention  is  held  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  these  differences,  and  there  is  a  prospect  in  the  near 
future  of  this  country  being  under  one  government  and  being  known 
to  the  world  as  the  Australian  nation. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  proposed  union  are  too 
varied  to  be  spoken  of  in  this  report,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  will  re- 
sult in  mutual  benefit  to  all  the  colonies,  and  will  open  up  a  much 
wider  field  to  foreign  trade.  The  tendency  among  the  buyers  here 
has  been  in  the  past  to  purchase  goods  of  English  make:  but  late 
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the  increasing  competition  has  told,  and  now  the  universal  tendency 
is  to  purchase  where  they  can  buy  the  cheapest  and  best.  Germany 
is  making  rapid  strides  in  this  market,  and  the  words  "made  in  Ger- 
many "are  becoming  very  common.  Several  German  houses  have 
established  agencies  here  and  are  doing  a  very  lat^e  business. 

Recently  the  demand  for  American  goods  has  been  more  pro- 
nounced. The  superiority  and  excellence  of  American  manufactures 
has  been  recognized,  and  whenever  the  duty  does  not  actually  pro- 
hibit, the  tendency  has  been  to  purchase  them.  American  bicycles 
are  sold  here  now  on  a  par  with  other  makes,  and  the  superiority  of 
all  kinds  of  mechanical  or  agricultural  implements  is  acknowledged. 
There  is  in  this  country  a  field  for  all  kinds  of  American  goods,  but 
some  are  barred  on  account  of  the  excessive  tariff — carriages,  for 
instance,  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds  have  a  prohibitive  duty  placed  on 
them.  There  is  only  one  American  buggy  in  Melbourne.  But  car- 
riage wood  ware  is  universally  used.  That  imported  from  the  United 
States  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best.  American  tobaccos  have  a 
very  large  sale  here,  and  an  American  tobacco  company  has  been 
formed  here,  composed  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  with  which  are  amalgamated  some  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turers here,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  plug  and  cut  tobacco 
and  cigarettes.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  in  this  report 
the  American  goods  that  sell  here ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  all  American 
goods  find  a  good  market,  except  carriages,  and  those  are  excluded 
by  the  duty. 

In  one  thing  the  buyers  are  very  cautious,  and  that  is  in  placing 
large  import  {or  "indent,"  as  they  call  them  here)  orders,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  obliged  to  order  from  samples,  or  more  fre- 
quently from  catalogues,  and  the  goods  may  not  be  equal  to  the  sam- 
ple. They  also  object  to  placing  orders  for  large  quantities  of  goods 
with  middlemen.     They  prefer  to  buy  from  the  manufacturer  direct. 

All  American  manufacturers  who  have  sent  agents  to  this  country 
have  built  up  a  good  trade,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so  is 
an  acknowledged  fact. 

1  would  suggest  that  several  American  manufacturers  unite  and 
establish  an  agency  here,  with  an  accredited  agent.  They  must  also 
contribute  a  certain  stock  to  be  carried  here  to  supply  the  general 
demand.  The  dealers  here  all  require  a  place  where  they  can  pur- 
chase in  such  quantities  as  they  may  need,  and  they  are  willing  to 
pay  extra  prices  for  the  privilege.  The  main  point  is  that  they  are 
dealing  with  the  manufacturers  themselves  and  buy  direct  from  them. 
In  one  or  two  instances,  American  houses  have  established  agencies 
and  have  done  a  capital  and  most  successful  business.  I  suggest 
three  manufacturers  uniting,  in  order  to  save  expense  to  them.    They 
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could  share  the  expense  of  an  agent  and  establishment  and  could 
bear  equally  the  traveling  expenses.  I  would  suggest  that  an  Amer- 
ican bicycle  firm,  a  manufacturer  of  axes  and  other  tools,  and  an 
American  novelty  company  might  unite  and  make  this  experiment. 
It  could  not  fail  to  result  to  their  advantage.  In  other  colonies  be- 
sides Victoria,  the  field  is  wide.  In  South  and  Western  Australia, 
the  mining  interests  are  attracting  thousands,  and  goods  of  American 
make  are  well  received. 

In  and  about  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  there  is  a  demand  for 
mining  tools,  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  American  cereals,  as 
this  country  has  not  been  able  of  late  years  to  produce  enough  for 
its  own  demands.  An  abundance  of  rain,  however,  has  made  the 
prospect  for  this  year's  crop  brighter  than  it  has  been  for  years,  and 
a  large  yield  is  confidently  predicted. 

With  the  advantages  our  buyers  of  wool  and  timber  would  have 
in  this  market,  and  with  several  authorized  representatives  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  carrying  stock  here,  a  trade  would  surely  follow 
that  would  result  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  two  countries. 
Daniel  W.  Maratta, 

Melbourne,  March  i,  iSi)j.  Consul- Gcncrai. 


THE   BICYCLE   TRADE   OF   VICTORIA. 

The  bicycle  trade  of  Victoria  is  at  present  in  a  decidedly  unset- 
tled condition.  Practically,  there  was  no  bicycle  trade  here  previous 
to  1890,  but  since  the  advent  of  the  safety  bicycle,  the  trade  has 
developed  rapidly,  and  when  the  Dunlop  pneumatic  tire  was  in- 
vented, the  Victorian  public  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the 
bicycle  offers  a  safe,  easy,  and  pleasant  mode  of  locomotion,  Vic- 
toria, and  Melbourne  in  particular,  felt  the  influence  of  the  bicycle. 
This  is  the  home  and  center  of  sporting,  and  more  horse  racing  was 
indulged  in  than  in  perhaps  any  country  in  the  world.  The  bicycle 
races  quickly  displaced  this  sport  in  public  favor  and  divided  with 
it  the  large  public  attendance;  and  they  seem  to  be  more  than  re- 
taining their  hold. 

The  climate  enables  one  to  be  in  the  open  air  all  the  year  round, 
and  the  fairly  level  and  interesting  country  around  Melbourne  per- 
mits runs  up  to  100  and  200  miles  to  be  made  with  comfort;  thus 
the  bicycle  has  evidently  come  to  stay  in  Victoria.  Melbourne,  too, 
as  a  city,  is  very  widely  scattered,  being  practically  10  miles  square, 
and  is  in  reality  made  up  of  about  twenty-five  different  suburbs, 
each  a  center  in  itself.  Access  to  the  city  has  hitherto  been  by 
means  of  cable  car  or  by  rail,  and  to  many  it  seemed  as  if  the  fares 
No.  zoi 9. 
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saved  in  this  way  would  cover  the  cost  of  the  bicycle  in  a  reasonable 
time.  This  slate  of  things  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  so  many 
agents  offering  bicycles  for  sale  on  time  payments,  generally  about 
$25  cash  and  $1.25  a  week,  the  bicycle  being  the  property  of  the 
agent  until  all  payments  have  been  made.  One  suburban  agent  is 
said  to  be  selling  machines  on  time  payment  for  the  exact  amount  of 
the  monthly  suburban  railway  ticket,  so  that  the  buyer  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  time  seems  to  obtain  his  bicycle  free  of  cost.  The  racing 
craze,  too,  has  helped  the  bicycle  trade  immensely.  It  is  authorita- 
tively stated  that  the  largest  cash  prizes  in  the  world  are  given  here 
to  professionals,  from  both  America  and  Europe,  who  are  attracted 
to  this  colony  by  the  large  inducements  offered,  and  as  sportsmen  in 
alt  the  various  branches  are  well  treated,  they  return  home  with  a 
kindly  feeling  toward  the  Australians.  The  prizes  offered  during 
a  season  are  the  Australian  Natives'  Association  prize,  the  value  of 
which  is  $1,701  for  the  leading  competitor,  and  $729  divided  be- 
tween the  second  and  third,  in  the  proportion  of  $500  to  the  second 
and  $229  to  the  third  competitor.  Another  important  prize  is  the 
Eight  Hours'  Gala  prize.  These  prizes  are  a  great  attraction,  and  at 
the  last  race  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty  starters. 

The  Victorian  Bicycle  League  is  a  very  powerful  association,  and 
spares  no  expense  to  make  bicycle  sports  attractive,  and  as  the  races 
are  well  attended,  they  are  amply  repaid  for  their  outlay.  Although 
Melbourne  is  the  leading  bicycle  center,  there  are  very  attractive 
meetings  at  Ballarat,  Bendigo,  and  Geelong,  and  the  races  are  well 
patronized.  Among  the  professional  men  in  this  colony  at  the  present 
time  is  W.  Martin,  from  the  United  States,  who  has  beaten  all  the 
crack  riders  of  the  colonies.  Almost  all  the  professional  riders  receive 
a  regular  salary  from  some  manufacturer  to  ride  his  make  of  bicycle ; 
this,  of  course,  keeps  that  brand  of  machine  constantly  before  the 
public,  which  is  assisted  by  the  particular  agent  displaying  in  his 
window  after  every  race  the  bicycle  ridden  in  the  race  and  the  trophy 
(if  one)  given.  This,  of  course,  helps  the  sale  of  the  machine 
immensely.  The  competition  in  the  bicycle  trade  in  Victoria,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  Australian  colonies,  is  becoming  intense;  not 
only  are  the  regular  agencies  numerous,  with  expensive  stores  on 
the  best  streets  and  subsidized  professionals  to  help  the  trade, 
who  are  often  employed  as  salesmen,  but  advertising  is  done  on  a 
lavish  scale.  The  trade  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  bicycle 
agents,  as  the  large  dry  goods  merchants  now  import  machines,  and 
even  in  tailors  and  tobacconists'  windows  the  bicycle  is  to  be  seen. 
Large  numbers,  too,  of  old  models  are  exchanged  for  the  newest 
ones  by  owners  who  wish  to  be  abreast  of  the  times,  and  who  are 
allowed  a  certain  sum  for  the  old  ones.     So  far,  not  many  of  these 
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have  been  sold,  but  the  stocks  are  accumulating  so  rapidly  that  they 
will  soon  be  on  the  market.  Many  have  already  been  repainted  and 
fitted  up  and  sold  as  second-hand  machines,  at  a  good  profit  on  cost, 
which,  in  this  case,  is  the  amount  allowed  in  the  exchange.  There 
are  several  firms  who  import  parts  and  put  together  the  bicycles 
here,  and  as  there  is  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  bicycle,  and  some 
parts  are  subject  to  10  per  cent  and  others  are  free,  a  profit  can  be 
made  by  manufacturing  the  machine  in  Melbourne.  The  following 
table  shows  the  state  of  the  import  and  export  trade  in  1895  and 
1896,  the  figures  for  the  latter  year  being  very  large: 
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Thus,  last  year,  Victoria  imported  close  on  _;£3oo,ooo  ($1,459,950) 
worth  of  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  parts  from  other  countries,  at  the 
same  time  turning  out  machines  in  considerable  quantities  from  local 
factories.  The  value  of  the  parts  imported  was  ^£93, 697  ($456,976.45) 
and  the  exports,  as  shown,  were  represented  by  a  value  of  ;^47,96i 
($233,402. 20).  Thus,  we  have  the  net  importation  for  home  consump- 
tion of  bicycles  alone  aggregating  ^210,159  ($1,022,738.77),  and 
adding  to  that  total  the  value  of  the  parts  imported  (which,  being 
made  up  in  the  colony,  also  represent  complete  bicycles),  the  number 
of  bicycles  imported  during  1896  is  represented  by  a  value  of 
jCz°3,^5^  ($i.478,7i5-*i)-  These  figures  are  drawn  from  customs 
returns,  which  deal  only  with  invoice  prices.  Therefore,  taking 
;^ii  ($53.46)  as  a  liberal  average  invoice  cost  of  a  complete  bicycle, 
it  will  be  seen,  with  the  aid  of  a  simple  arithmetical  calculation,  that 
no  fewer  than  27,623  complete  bicycles  were  imported  into  Victoria 
during  the  past  year.  A  "complete"  bicycle  does  not  necessarily 
include  the  tires,  though  the  vast  majority  of  machines,  when  re- 
ceived from  the  manufacturer,  are  furnished  with  those  parts.  Since 
New  Year's  the  rate  of  importation  has  remained  high,  and  up  to 
about  the  middle  of  February  some  ;£2o,ooo  ($97,330)  worth  of 
machines  were  imported. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bicycle  trade  is  overdone  in  Victoria. 
Already,  the  various  firms  who  handle  the  goods  all  over  the  city  are 
complaining  over  the  dullness  of  the  trade  and  many  of  them  will 
soon  cease  to  exist.  Ladies'  bicycles  do  not  seem  to  have  met  with 
the  same  success  that  men's  have,  though  probably  the  sales  of  these 
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are  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  other  countries,  as  they  are  patron- 
ized by  many  of  the  fashionable  people  of  Melbourne. 

The  price  of  a  good,  first-class  bicycle  in  this  colony  may  be 
stated  at  from  $116.64  ^^  $145,80,  which  would  show  a  good  profit 
for  the  agent  or  dealer,  but  out  of  this  must  be  deducted  the  sales- 
man's commission  and  the  professional  rider's  salary.  Then,  pay- 
ments come  in  slowly,  and  there  are  losses  which  reduce  the  profit 
to  a  very  small  sum.  There  are  some  bicycles  which  are  being  sold 
as  low  as  $58.42  by  firms  who  cut  prices.  Tandems,  triplets,  quads, 
and  all  multicycles  are  generally  confined  to  firms  who  own  them  and 
are  used  for  pacing  purposes  in  races.  The  majority  of  bicycles 
used  here  are  of  American  and  English  manufacture;  the  former  are 
rapidly  growing  in  favor  on  account  of  their  combination  of  strength 
and  lightness.  The  wooden  rims  are  very  popular  here.  I  append 
a  list  of  the  American  machines  sold  here  which  have  established 
agencies:  Columbia,  Bradford,  White  Flyer,  Cleveland,  Envoy, 
Fleeting,  World,  Keating,  Crack-a-Jack,  Stearns,  Sterling,  Coronet, 
Halliday,  Orient,  the  White,  Eclipse,  Remington,  Wolf,  Syracuse, 
Relay,  Waltham,  Henley,  Dayton,  Garden  City,  Crescent,  Demerest, 
Red  Bird,  Niagara,  Warwick,  Massey  Harris,  Viking,  Peerless, 
Mercury,  Monarch,  Manhattan,  Phantom  (here  called  Gladiator  and 
Bostedo),  Triumph,  and  Hummer.  New  machines  are  being  con- 
stantly brought  out  from  the  United  States,  which  increase  the 
competition,  and  one  French  and  one  German  firm  have  already  es- 
tablished agencies  here. 

MOTOR    CARRIAGES. 

Motor  carriages  have  not  yet  been  imported  into  Melbourne,  but 
a  local  syndicate  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
them,  and  it  has  already  built  a  carriage  which  has  been  on  exhibi- 
tion on  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  syndicate  anticipates  a  large 
sale,  as  the  cars  can  be  used  for  delivering  goods  and  parcels  about 
the  city,  and  it  is  expected  that  commercial  travelers  will  use  them 
throughout  the  colony.  There  should  be  a  big  future  for  the  motor 
car  in  Australasia,  particularly  in  Western  Australia,  where  there 
are  thousands  of  miles  of  flat,  sandy  country  to  be  traversed,  and  it 
is  expected  that  motor  cars  will  displace  the  camels.  Large  belts  of 
auriferous  country  are  being  opened  there  and  English  capital  Is 
flowing  in.  The  Western  Australian  Government  is  borrowing 
money  and  opening  up  the  country,  so  that,  for  many  years  to  come, 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  activity  in  connection  with  property 
which  has  to  be  carried  long  distances.  Even  now,  the  bicycles  are 
used  extensively  by  miners,  who  find  they  can  pack  fair-sized  loads 
on  the  seat  and  can  guide  them  over  the  country,  and  as  the  bicycle 
does  not  have  to  be  provided  with  either  water  or  food,  a  large  saving 
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is  effected.  Camels  are  extensively  used,  but  the  motor  car  can 
easily  rival  these  as  a  means  of  conveyance  for  both  passengers  and 
goods. 

BICYCLE    EXHIBITION. 

That  bicycles  are  popular  in  Victoria  can  be  vouched  for  from 
the  fact  that  the  colony  is  credited  with  receiving  35  per  cent  more 
than  any  other  country  in  proportion  to  population.  The  interest 
in  bicycles  is  being  stimulated  by  the  aid  of  bicycle  exhibitions,  one 
of  which  is  being  held  in  Melbourne  at  the  present  time,  which  gives 
the  manufacturer  an  opportunity  to  display  his  machine  to  the  best 
advantage.  This  exhibition  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Seymour,  who  is  the  originator  of  the  enterprise. 

Daniel  W.    Maratta, 

Melbourne,  March  11,  1897.  Consul-General. 
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1  have  prepared  this  report  on  the  port  of  Fort  Dauphin,  the  only 
place  of  any  importance  in  southern  Madagascar,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  of  service  to  some  of  our  rubber  importers,  if  not  productive 
of  a  more  progressive  policy  on  the  part  of  the  American  firms 
already  located  in  Madagascar. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  wide-awake  business  men,  acting 
as  agents  for  American  houses  here,  whose  main  dependence  for 
remittances  home  was  in  hides  and  rubber,  should  remain  inactive, 
while  for  over  six  years  their  English,  German,  and  even  French  com- 
petitors were  realizing  fortunes,  but  such  has  been  the  case  at  Fort 
Dauphin. 

The  English  mail  steamer  Methven  Castle,  while  I  was  aboard  en 
route  to  my  post  here  in  January,  1894,  called  at  Fort  Dauphin  and 
notified  the  people  there  that  the  next  Castle  steamer  would  stop  for 
freight.  Since  that  time,  the  English  mail  always  calls  at  Fort 
Dauphin  and  evidently  finds  it  profitable  to  do  so.  One  or  two 
steamers  of  Norton  &  Son's  South  African  Line  in  1896  landed  a  few 
bales  of  American  cotton  at  that  port,  but  the  English  mail  does  the 
bulk  of  the  trade. 

The  port  of  Fort  Dauphin  was  practically,  up  to  1890,  a  most 
unimportant  trade  center,  but  about  that  time  rubber  was  found  in 
accessible  and  fairly  abundant  quantities  in  the  interior,  and  although 
the  German  houses  and  one  or  two  small  Mauritian  and  French 
firms  located  there  united  in  trying  to  keep  the  discovery  secret, 
the  news  leaked  out,  and  in  about  two  years — that  is,  at  the  end  of 
1892 — a  number  of  Mauritian  and  Tamatavian  firms  likewise  opened 
agencies  at  the  port.     During  the  first  two  years,  rubber  was  readily 
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bought  for  50  francs  {$9.65)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  and 
resold  in  Tamatave  for  from  250  to  400  francs  ($48.15  to$77. 20),  while 
those  firms  who,  like  Oswald  &  Co.,  of  Hamburg,  exported  directly 
to  Europe,  gained  even  a  larger  profit.  The  rubber  trade  soon  be- 
came, to  both  vazaha  (foreigner)  and  native,  the  only  money  venture. 
Orchilla,  which  formerly  was  shipped  in  large  quantities  from  this 
port,  disappeared  entirely  as  an  article  of  commerce,  because  the 
rubber  gatherer  could  earn  treble  and  quadruple  as  much  as  the 
orchilla  gatherer. 

The  Franco-Malagasy  war  had  but  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the 
commerce  of  Fort  Dauphin,  but  a  series  of  internecine  tribal  wars 
between  1894  and  1896,  together  with  the  reckless  and  destructive 
manner  in  which  the  rubber  had  been  gathered,  caused  a  number  of 
the  smaller  firms  to  withdraw  from  this  port.  In  1892  and  1893,  the 
export  of  caoutchouc  is  safely  estimated  as  being  between  1,700  and 
1,800  tons,  while  in  1896,  from  the  causes  stated,  it  had  dropped  to 
less  than  168  tons.  Formerly,  the  rubber  was  gathered  within  two 
to  three  days'  journey  from  the  port;  to-day,  the  natives  have  to  go 
five  or  six  days'  journey  to  the  northward.  Up  to  1893,  rubber  was 
readily  obtainable  in  exchange  for  merchandise  at  enormous  margins, 
but  competition,  little  by  little,  forced  the  price  up;  not  only  this, 
but  the  natives  were  offered  a  partial  cash  payment,  and  now  rubber 
is  sold  exclusively  for  cash  (5-franc  pieces=96.5  cents). 

To-day,  there  are  in  Fort  Dauphin  eight  houses  enjoying  a  fair 
share  of  this  rubber  trade,  all  of  which  have  trading  posts  some  dis- 
tance from  the  port — namely,  at  Andrahomana,  Manambaro  (the 
actual  trade  center),  and  Manahalo,  and  latterly  at  Lamborany  and 
Araplkazo,  north  of  Ranopitsy — and  from  these  posts  the  agents  often 
take  inland  trips  to  the  rubber  gatherers'  villages  or  camps.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  regular  houses,  there  are  a  number  of  peddlers,  of 
Hova  or  mixed  Hova-Antonsy  race,  who  go  Inland  with  bearers  car- 
rying mixed  merchandise  and  return  with  rubber  and  cattle. 

Besides  rubber,  the  present  exports  of  Fort  Dauphin  are  unim- 
portant, as  the  following  table  will  show: 

Exports  of  Fort  Dauphin  during  the  year  rSgd. 
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Of  the  Other  products  exported  from  Fort  Dauphin,  the  vegetable 
hair  and  wax  come  exclusively  from  the  district  around  Sandravi- 
nany,  but  could  certainly,  were  the  natives  more  industrious,  be 
obtained  in  other  sections  as  well.  Turtles  come  from  False  Cape; 
hides  and  horns  are  obtained  from  the  towns  of  Fort  Dauphin  and 
Manambaro,  where  several  hundred  head  of  beef  cattle  are  slaugh- 
tered annually. 

I  understand  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce,  in  a 
very  small  way,  the  Para  rubber  tree  into  the  Fort  Dauphin  district. 
Although  it  seems  to  thrive  vigorously  as  a  small  sapling,  what  the 
results  of  subsequent  growth  or  of  large  cultivation  would  be,  no  one 
can  predict. 

The  inrports  at  Fort  Dauphin  for  the  year  1896  amounted  to 
357,076.54  francs  {$68,915.77),  whereof  but  31,000  francs  ($4,053) 
came  from  France  or  French  possessions.  The  importations  of 
gray  cottons  were  valued  at  84,873.04  francs  {$16,380.49),  and  fully 
three-fourths  thereof  came  into  Fort  Dauphin  in  English  bottoms; 
hence,  although  the  French  customs  only  show  some  10,204  francs 
($1,969.37)  as  being  of  United  States  origin,  a  much  larger  quantity 
must  actually  have  been  of  American  make. 

Referring  to  the  table  of  exports,  I  would  add  that  of  the  caout- 
chouc, 4,733  pounds  went  to  France,  281,036  pounds  to  England, 
and  84,888  pounds  to  Germany.  The  other  exports  all  went  to 
England,  except  the  live  turtles,  which  found  a  market  in  the  French 
island  of  Reunion.  The  entire  exports  were  thus  distributed ;  Eng- 
land, $73,673.80;  Germany,  $25,479.47;  and  France  and  French 
possessions,  $1,368.47. 

As  to  the  future  trade  outlook,  it  can  be  positively  stated  that,  if 
the  surrounding  country  were  peaceful  and  open  to  trade  develop- 
ment, Fort  Dauphin  would  assuredly  become  again  a  very  important 
trade  center. 

The  United  Lutheran  Church  of  America  (Norwegian)  has  for 
some  years  had  its  head  mission  located  at  Fort  Dauphin,  but  at  no 
time  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  establish  an  American  commer- 
cial house  or  an  agency  for  such  a  house  at  this  great  rubber  port. 

Permit  me  to  close  this  report  with  a  translation  of  a  paragraph 
in  a  recently  published  French  article,  appearing  in  an  official  organ  : 

Unless  the  conditions  of  tissue  fabrication  should  change,  the  French  producer 
of  such  ankles  will,  with  difficully.  make  headway  against  foreign  competition  in 
Madagascar.  Even  under  ihe  enforcetnencof  the  general  customs  tariff,  which  will 
raise  by  20  per  cent  the  cost  of  foreign  tissues,  these  latter  will  be,  all  duties  paid, 
cheaper  than  French  [issues. 

Edw.  Telfair  Wetter, 

Tamatave,  April  2,  tSgy.  Consul. 
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PROPOSED    LEGISLATION    IN    BELGIUM. 

The  Belgian  sugar  journal  (La  Sucrerie  Beige)  publishes,  in  its 
March  number,  a  petition  to  the  Belgian  Parliament,  signed  by  all  the 
sugar  manufacturers  of  this  country,  requesting  certain  modifications 
in  the  legislation  now  existing  relative  to  the  sugar  industry.  This 
petition  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  trade  February  24  last.  It 
presents  a  review  not  only  of  the  situation  of  the  sugar  interests  in 
Belgium,  but  also  of  their  general  condition  in  the  other  European 
countries  of  production,  and,  for  that  reason,  with  due  consideration 
for  its  authority,  is  of  considerable  importance.  A  textual  transla- 
tion is  as  follows: 

Brussels,  February  20,  rSg^. 
To  Ihc  Presidinl  and  Members  of  Ihe  Chamber  of  KefresentaHves  at  Brussels: 

The  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  beet-root  sugar,  have  the  honor  to  set  forth 
to  you  that  the  principal  European  countiHes  producing  sugar,  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  their  approximate  production  of  this  year,  rank  as  follows: 

Tons. 

Germany 1,850,000 

Austria 1.000,000 

France 75o,ooo 

Russia 700,000 

Belgium 300,000 

Holland 150.000 

From  the  fifth  place  which  it  occupies  in  this  table.  Belgium  passes  to  the  first. 
if  we  take  as  basis  of  estimate  the  relation  between  production  on  the  one  hand 
and  population,  territorial  area,  and  quantity  exported;  this  latter,  indeed,  exceed- 
ing five-sixths  of  the  total  quantity  produced. 

The  existence  of  the  Belgian  sugar  industry  therefore  depends  essentially  on 
the  international  sugar  market,  and  is  much  more  than  any  other  affected  by  this 
latter's  variations.  The  decisive  elements  of  international  competition  are  (he  ag- 
ricultural system — factor,  the  price  of  raw  material;  the  manufacturing  system — 
factor,  the  cost  of  extraction;  the  legislative  system — factor,  fiscal  favors,  these 
three  factors  being  furthermore  closely  conjoined  by  rapid  and  inevitable  reaction. 

While,  however,  the  first  two  factors  are  capable  of  but  slow  development,  and 
can,  for  this  reason,  introduce  into  the  fixed  equilibrium  only  gradual  modifications, 
the  third  can  cause  sudden  and  vast  disturbances.  Recent  events  have  shown  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  and  the  results  are  so  unexpected  and  serious  as  to  justify 
the  undersigned  in  setting  forth  to  the  public  the  extent  and  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
aster which,  at  this  moment,  is  threatening  the  Belgian  sugar  industry  and  Belgian 
agriculture.  The  fiscal  system  applied  to  sugar  factories  in  force  in  the  various 
countries  mentioned  is  chiefly  established  by  the  following  laws:  Germany,  law  of 
May  31,  1891;  Austria,  law  of  May  20,  1888;  France,  law  of  July  ag.  1884;  Russia, 
law  of  July  13,  1S91;  Belgium,  law  of  April  16,  18S7;  Holland,  law  of  April  15.  1891, 
and  preceding  legislation. 
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Since  the  daces  above  menlioned,  the  basis  established  in  these  various  coun- 
tries had  under^ne  only  secondary  modifica lions,  rather  local  than  international. 
and,  generally,  of  a  nature  to  diminish  the  fiscal  favors  instead  of  increasing  them. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  competition  among  the  countries  of  Europe,  a  sort  of 
peaceful  stability  was  thus  acquired,  resulting  in  a  corresponding  equilibrium  in  the 
interior  relations  of  each  country  between  Che  rural  and  industrial  systems,  as  well 
as  between  the  cultivator  and  and  owner. 

This  situation,  slowly  established,  has.  during  the  last  year,  suffered  the  most 
serious  disturbances.  Imporcanc  mudificacions  have  been  adopted  by  all  our  com- 
petitors. Russia  excepted;  the  laccer,  enjoying  a  special  system,  suffices  almost  en- 
tirely for  itself  without  having  much  to  export,  it  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  to 
give  it  special  consideration. 

The  modifications  to  which  we  allude  are  the  following:  In  Germany,  the  law  of 
May  37.  i8q6,  increased  che  export  bounties  in  the  following  proportions:  (l)  For 
raw  sugar,  from  30  cents  10  60  cents  per  130  pounds;  (l)  for  white  sugar,  from  41 
cents  to  72  cents;  (3)  for  refined  sugar,  from  48  cents  to  89  cents.  This  is  not  meant 
to  interfere  with  other  measures,  notably  the  imposition  of  supplementary  taxes, 
and  the  provision  by  which  a  factory,  under  the  penalty  of  having  its  proportion  of 
export  bounties  reduced,  is,  so  to  apeak,  obliged  lo  increase  its  output  or  at  least 
to  maintain  it  at  Che  same  level,  even  under  che  most  unfavorable  circumstances. 

Immediacely  afterwards.  Austria,  by  the  law  of  July  7,  189G,  took  correspond- 
ing proteccive  and  defensive  measures,  especially  increasing  from  about  ^1.000,000 
to  ^3. 600,000  the  amount  of  public  funds  destined  for  export  bounties. 

In  France,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  just  voted  export  bounties  even  more 
important  than  those  of  other  countries,  amounting  to — (i)  raw  sugar,  68  cents  per 
320  pounds;  (2)  while  sugar,  77  cents;  (3)  refined  sugar,  87  cents.  All  these  export 
bounties  are  independent  of  Che  incerior  advantages  accorded  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
cria,  in  various  forms  less  tangible,  although  not  less  real,  and  in  France  in  the  form 
of  bonuses  upon  che  manufacture,  which,  in  the  official  French  slalistics,  appear  for 
sums  varying  from  $1.16  to  $1.54;^  per  220  pounds,  and  which  may  be  normally 
fixed  at  $1.35  per  3S0  pounds. 

Holland,  in  turn,  has  just  revised  its  system,  giving  from  the  beginning  10  its 
producers  a  bounty  of  ^i.oCJ^  per  220  pounds  on  raw  sugars. 

It  is  an  economic  war  to  the  finish  between  rival  nations,  each  desiring  the  ruin 
of  the  others,  which  these  measures  unchain  on  the  sugar  interests  of  Europe. 

The  effect  was,  therefore,  immediate.  The  reaction  of  these  new  bounties  on 
the  internalional  market  was  extraordinarily  strong,  surpassing  all  anticipations. 
From  the  time  of  the  annoucemcnt  of  the  intention  of  the  German  Government, 
quotations  were  on  the  decline;  after  the  adoption  of  the  law,  the  bounties  immedi- 
ately increased  in  Austria,  and  a  law  of  even  a  more  aggravated  nature  was  pro- 
posed in  France.  Alt  these  faces  succeeded  In  disturbing  ihc  confidence  of  holders 
and  merchants,  and  che  scare  became  such  ihac  quocacions  fell  from  $6,17  in  April, 
1S96.  CO  below  ^.35  in  October  last  (per  120  pounds).  In  the  midst  of  this  interna- 
tional conflict,  while  our  competitors  are  everywhere  being  provided  with  new 
weapons,  the  situation  in  Belgium  is,  by  the  force  of  events,  becoming  modified  in 
an  entirely  different  direction.  It  is  well  known  thai  the  Belgian  fiscal  system  gives 
Co  producers  Che  enjoyment  of  cercain  bonuses  on  manufacture  under  the  form  of 
sugar  free  from  duty.  The  progress  made  in  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  man- 
ufacture has  always  compensated  che  regular  increase  of  the  amount  taken  into 
account,  Co  such  an  extent  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  free  of  taxation  may  still  lo-day 
be  escimaced  at  an  average  of  18  per  cenc  of  the  legal  production.  The  cax  being 
^8.69  per  220  pounds,  the  theoretical  value  of  this  benefit  may  be  estimated  at  $1.32 
per  220  pounds  of  sugar  produced. 
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If  ch[s  protection  were  real,  it  would  suffice  lo  counterbalance  the  advantages 
given  by  other  countries,  but  the  reality  is  much  less  than  it  seems.  In  fact,  by 
reason  of  certain  circumstances  about  ic  be  explained.  Ihis  amount  suffers  two  im- 
portant reductions: 

(i)  The  premium  on  duties,  according  to  which  the  commercial  value  of  the 
bonuses  is  lixed.  destroys  a  portion  of  them.  This  premium,  very  variable,  remain- 
ing quoted  in  these  later  years  at  lo  to  is  per  cent,  has  recently  risen  much  higher. 
It  has  reached  the  quotation  of  40  per  cent — a  point  at  which  it  approximately  re- 

(2)  The  payment  to  be  made  to  the  treasury  and  which,  in  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  those  interested,  must  be  made  in  the  future  unconditionally.  If  we  con- 
sider as  the  basis,  on  one  hand,  a  production  of  300,000  tons  taken  into  account,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  a  variation  in  the  payment  o(  $1,158,000,  the  amount  imposed 
upon  manufacturers  per  220  pounds  of  sugar  taken  into  account  is  58  cents,  or,  that 
is  to  say,  49  cents  for  every  220  pounds  of  the  real  production. 

It  must  be  anticipated,  without  doubt,  that  the  inauguration  of  this  mode  of  pay- 
ment will  result  in  a  certain  decrease  in  the  rate  of  the  premium  on  the  duties,  but 
the  situation  of  the  sugar  market  for  consumption  is  so  burdened  that  the  payment 
unconditionally  would  not  in  itself  alone  suffice  to  restore  the  premium  to  10  to  i; 
per  cent.  If  we  adopt  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  the  quotation  of  30  per  cent,  we 
still  remain  below  the  probable  truth.  .If  from  $1.32  we  deduct  30  per  cent,  or  40 
cents,  and  also  the  sum  of  49  cents  above  mentioned,  there  remains  as  a  fiscal  ad- 
vantage for  the  Belgian  manufacturers  the  maximum  of  47  cents  per  zio  pounds 
of  sugar  produced. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  situation  in  Belgium  is  very  serious.  At  the  pres- 
ent quotation  of  sugar  for  the  next  year  {(4.44  per  220  pounds),  it  is  impossible  for 
the  manufacturers  [o  pay  the  beet  growers  a  sufficiently  remunerative  price,  and  a 
reconciliation  of  the  two  great  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests,  satisfactory 
to  both,  has  become  unrealizable.  The  advantage  acquired  with  so  much  difficulty 
by  Belgium  in  the  international  market  can  not  be  maintained  against  the  compe- 
tition fostered  by  the  new  bounties  of  the  three  great  producing  countries.  Manu- 
facturers, farmers,  landowners,  the  laboring  classes,  and  trade  are  thus  going  to 
lose  a  resource  important  for  the  national  wealth  and  the  economy  of  the  agricul- 
tural system.  The  local  causes  which  graft  a  domestic  crisis  on  the  general  crisis 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  gradual  increase  of  production  due  to  the  extent  of  the 
sowings,  to  the  quality  of  the  beet,  and  10  the  improvements  in  methods  of  manu- 
facture ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  failure  of  a  corresponding  increase  in  consumption 
and  the  curtailment  of  the  sources  of  legal  revenue.  Foremost  in  this  respect,  is 
the  competition  of  saccharine  and  glucose,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  the  minimum 
of  revenue  10  be  paid.  The  bases  for  the  calculation  of  the  bounty  have  thus  de- 
creased, while  constantly  increasing  quantities  have  come  forward  to  share  it. 

It  remains  for  [he  undersigned  to  recite  the  measures  which  might  not,  indeed, 
cure  the  evil,  but  lessen  its  seriousness,  and,  little  by  little,  restore  the  equilibrium. 

The  undersigned  do  not  demand  export  drawbacks  or  new  bounties,  they  do 
not  request  any  new  sacrifice  from  the  nation  or  from  the  treasury;  but  in  view  of 
the  gravity  of  the  danger,  they  have  the  right  lo  require  that  the  existing  system  shall 
afford  them  the  advantages  which  it  is  legally  intended  to  produce. 
which  they  have  the  honor  to  request  have  furthermore  as  their  object  the  a! 
of  domestic  stability  and  regularity  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  treasury. 
In  demanding  the  entire  benefit  of  the  present  fiscal  system,  a  benefit  which  in  the 
past  was  always  enjoyed,  industry  and  agriculture  are  not  making  any  demand 
which  can  not  be  accorded  them.  In  seeking  means  10  suppress  the  excessive  pre- 
9  losses  which  they  cause,  and  the  uncertainty  which 
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results  therefrom  for  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry,  the  undersigned,  accord- 
ing to  the  declarations  of  the  Government,  pursue  an  object  which  is  praiseworthy 
and  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the  public  authorities.  The  attainment  of  this 
-  result  is  necessary  to  insure  the  cultivators,  in  all  instances,  the  maximum  price 
which  the  fj;eneral  economic  situation  may  justify.  The  measures  outlined  by 
the  undersigned  have  no  other  object. 

The  premium  on  duties  results  from  a  want  of  the  necessary  equilibrium  between 
the  consumption  and  the  production  of  sugar.  To  restore  this  equilibrium,  it  is  nec- 
essary, first,  to  increase  the  legal  output  in  order  to  reduce  the  produclion  of  free  sugar 
(an  increase  of  5  per  cent  docs  not  seem  excessive)  ;  second,  to  inaugurate  the  pay- 
ment of  the  lax  unconditionally,  so  that  the  situation  may  not  be  aggravated  by  the 
freedom  from  duties  of  a  new  quantity  of  sugar  of  the  same  bind,  and  in  order  to 
insure  the  normal  revenue  to  the  treasury. 

Furthermore,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  a  portion  of  the  revenue 
from  sugar  has  been  misplaced,  in  the  sense  that  the  product  of  the  excise  on  glucose 
is  not  included  in  the  general  revenue  from  sugar.  It  thus  results  that  the  mini- 
mum, guarantied  by  this  industry,  is  in  reality  increased  by  the  entire  sum  pro- 
duced by  glucose  which,  in  consumption,  talies  the  place  of  sugar. 

Saccharine  has  also  contributed  and  will  continue  to  contribute  by  certain  of  its 
preparations  to  decrease  the  consumption  of  sugar,  and  in  consequence,  to  injure, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  responsible  sugar  industry,  the  natural  revenue  of  the 
treasury. 

Finally,  by  recently  increasing  the  minimum  amount  of  this  revenue  from  6,000,- 
000  francs  to  6,500,000  francs  ($1,156,000  to  ti, 154,500),  the  public  powers  have 
increased  the  burdens  of  this  industry  exactly  at  the  moment  when,  on  all  sides,  it 

The  resloralion  of  the  minimum  to  its  former  level,  such  as  was  held  very  re- 
cently, is  the  only  concession  which  the  undersigned  aslt  of  the  State. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  be  deluded  concerning  the  efficacy  of  these  meas- 
ures ;  whatever  may  be  their  effect  in  restoring  (he  destroyed  equilibrium,  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  during  a  period  of  time  difficult  to  estimate,  but  certainly  long,  the  over- 
abundance of  sugar  for  consumption  will  maintain  the  premium  on  duties  to  such 
a  point  that,  although  rendered  more  regular  by  the  preceding  measures,  it  will  still 
remain  so  high  as  to  reduce  proportionately  the  advantages  of  the  manufacture. 
A  corrective  is,  therefore,  necessary,  and  since  the  premium  is  based  on  the  draw- 
back, it  would  suffice  to  raise  the  rate  of  this  latter  to  neutralize,  to  the  same  degree, 
the  injurious  effect  of  the  premium.  But  as  there  is  no  question  of  causing  by  this 
means  an  indirect  decrease  of  the  legal  output,  this  should  be  increased  likewise  in 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  increase  of  drawback.  The  undersigned  propose,  there- 
fore, an  increase  of  15  percent  in  theadrawback,  with  a  corresponding  supplementary 
tax,  and  compensated  by  an  equal  increase  of  the  legal  output. 

In  this  way,  the  present  premium  would  be  neutralized  to  the  extent  of  IS  per 
cent,  leaving  out  of  the  35  or  30  per  cent  previously  mentioned  only  a  normal  loss 
of  10  to  15  percent  on  Che  basis  of  45  francs ($8. 6g)  per  iso  pounds  during  preceding 
years. 

The  measures  prayed  by  the  undersigned  a 

(1)  That  the  payment  to  the  treasury,  in  cas 
forth  unconditionally. 

(3)  That  the  legal  output  taken  into  consideration  should  be  increased  by  20  per 
cent,  with  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  the  drawback  and  an  equivalent  supple- 
mentary tax. 

(3)  That  the  minimum  of  revenue,  restored  to  6.000,000  francs  (Ji, 158,000).  in- 
clude the  sum  realized  from  the  excise  on  glucose. 
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These  measures,  which  can  only  be  temporary,  would  nol  Involve  any  serious  sac- 
rifice for  the  treasury.  They  will  barely  permit  this  industry  to  gradually  free  itself 
from  the  serious  domestic  difficulties  in  which  it  is  struggling. 

While  it  is  hoped  to  thus  obtain  a  belief  equilibrium  in  the  country  iuelf.  it  is 
likewise  to  be  sincerely  wished  thai  Ihe  exaggeration  of  Ihe  commercial  struggle 
between  Germany,  Austria,  and  France  may  also  result,  by  the  greatness  of  the 
evil  produced,  in  the  rclurn  lo  a  more  logical  and  healthy  condition.  In  this  war 
of  premiums,  the  victims  are  only  the  producers  themselves,  the  destroyers  of  their 
own  fortune  to  the  profit  of  nonproducing  countries.  Export  bounties  have  no 
other  result  than  the  constant  decline  of  the  products  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  the 
cost  price,  and  even  lower  than  that.  Germany  and  Austria  must,  at  the  present 
time,  recognize  the  error  committed  by  them,  and  France,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
advantages  which  she  thought  she  was  assuring  her  producers,  will  be  obliged,  in 
turn,  to  admit  that  she  does  nol  hnd  in  this  fatal  war  any  profit  for  herself. 

Of  all  Europe,  Belgium  alone  will  nol  have  export  bounties  on  her  sugars,  and 
the  undersigned  do  not  wish  it.  Better  than  any  other  nation,  il  is  in  a  situation 
to  uke  the  initiative  in  the  work  of  alleviation  and  pacification. 

The  undersigned,  in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  public  powers  will  decide  in 
favor  of  their  requests,  as  formulated  in  the  law  hereto  annexed,  also  give  ex- 
pression 10  their  desire  of  seeing  the  Belgian  Government  undertake  the  opportune 
and  necessary  labor  of  pacification  at  the  moment  when  such  serious  dangers 
threaten  this  cultivation — one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  Europe. 

Then  follows  the  law  proposed,  as  already  set  forth,  and  the  sig- 
natures of  the  petitioners,  some  seventy  in  number,  including  all 
the  principal  manufacturers  in  Belgium. 

To  understand  the  proposed  change  in  Belgian  legislation  rela- 
tive to  sugar,  we  must  know  that,  under  the  present  system,  the 
Government  annually  fixes  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  likewise  a  certain  gross  sum  of  $1,158,000  as  the  amount 
of  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturers  of  sugar.  This  latter  amount 
is  proportionately  divided  among  the  various  factories  according  to 
their  pro  rata  share  of  production.  These  estimates  are  called  "the 
amount  taken  into  consideration"  or  charged  against  the  manu- 
facturers (the  original  French  is  "  prise  en  charge").  If  the  amount 
of  revenue  to  be  raised  does  not  enter  into  the  treasury  in  due  course 
as  the  result  of  taxes  collected,  the  balance  lacking  must  be  made  up 
by  the  sugar  manufacturers  pro  rata  to  the  quantities  of  production 
charged  against  them  respectively.  The  quantity  to  be  exported  by 
each  firm  is,  moreover,  limited  by  the  quantity  of  production  and  of 
the  tax  charged  against  it  and  to  be  paid  by  it;  for  the  drawback, 
primes,  or  bounties  paid  by  the  Government  must  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  tax  collected — that  is,  $1,158,000.  The  quantity  for  ex- 
port, therefore,  being  limited,  the  surplus  of  sugar  manufactured 
must  be  sold  in  Belgium.  This  surplus  has  been  so  large  in  recent 
years  that  the  price  has  fallen  to  about  $1.50  per  100  pounds  less 
than  the  cost  of  manufacture.  It  is  to  avoid  this  loss  that  the  man- 
ufacturers now  propose   to    pay   the   sums  assessed    against  them 
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unconditionally — that  is,  the  entire  sum  of  $1,158,000 — without  the 
right  of  recovery  in  case  of  smaller  production  than  the  estimate  for 
their  respective  firms,  provided  that  the  amount  indirectly  estab- 
lished by  law  for  export  shall  be  increased^ — practically  indefinitely — 
and  they  shall  not  be  obliged  to  make  up  any  deficiency  which  may 
occur  in  the  total  tax  of  $1, 158,000  {none  could  occur  if  all  the  pro 
rata  assessments  were  paid  in  advance).  The  manufacturers  would 
necessarily  be  out  the  amounts  paid  by  them  as  a  tax  and  which 
now,  in  case  of  deficiency  in  production,  they  receive  back,  but  the 
increase  of  the  export  drawback  proposed  and  the  larger  quantity  of 
sugar  permitted  to  be  exported  would  fully  compensate  them.  Ex- 
ports being  larger,  less  sugar  would  be  offered  for  sale  in  the  coun- 
try, the  supply  would  be  more  proportionate  to  the  domestic  demand, 
prices  would  be  better,  and  the  profits  on  domestic  sales  would  sur- 
pass the  amount  of  the  excess  of  tax  paid ;  hence,  the  situation  of  the 
Belgian  sugar  manufacturers  would  be  much  more  favorable  than 
under  the  existing  system. 

Henry  C.   Morris, 
Ghent,  April  2p,  iS^j.  Consul. 


EFFECT   OF   THE   GERMAN   SUGAR   LAW. 

This  law,  which  was  greeted  as  the  forerunner  of  better  times  for 
the  beet  growers,  has  so  far  been  rather  disappointing  in  its  effects. 
The  price  of  sugar  has  continued  to  decline  until  it  has  reached  to-day 
8.70  marks  ($2.07)  per  cwt.  (110.23  pounds)  free  onboard  Hamburg, 
and  this,  in  the  face  of  a  largely  increased  demand  from  the  United 
States.  The  lowest  figure  ever  touched  before  was  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  1895,  when  raw  sugar  free  on  board  at  Hamburg  was  sold 
at  8.50  marks  {$2.02)  per  cwt.  (110.23  pounds).  At  the  end  of  the 
"campaign  year"  1895-96,  there  remained  in  Germany  a  stock  of 
about  1,800,000  double  cwts.  (180,000  metric  tons)  of  raw  sugar. 
From  present  appearances,  the  production  of  raw  sugar  during  the 
"campaign  year"  1896—97  will  amount  to  about  18,300,000  double 
cwts.  (1,830,000  metric  tons),  making  a  total  stock  of  about  20,100,- 
000  double  cwts.  (2,010,000  metric  tons)  to  be  disposed  of.  During 
the  first  six  months,  about  7,077,000  double  cwts.  (707,700  metric 
tons)  have  been  used  for  home  consumption  and  export,  and  if  we 
assume  that  an  equal  amount  will  be  used  for  the  remaining  six 
months,  the  "campaign  year"  1896-97  will  close  with  a  stock  on  hand 
of  about  5,946,000  double  cwts.  (594,600  metric  tons),  or  almost  one- 
third  of  the  entire  yearly  production.  Even  if  the  consumption  for 
the  remaining  six  months  should  be  considerably  more,  a  large  stock 
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will  Still  be  left  unsold  and  must  press  heavily  upon  the  market  when 
the  new  crop  comes  in. 

Under  the  former  law,  this  result — bad  as  it  is — could  be  some- 
what counteracted  by  a  reduction  in  the  area  under  cultivation,  but 
the  new  law  renders  such  a  reduction  impracticable  and  inadvisable 
for  the  factories,  and,  therefore,  directly  enforces  overproduction, 
instead  of  preventing  the  same,  as  was  intended  by  its  promoters. 
The  cause  for  this  is  found  in  a  stipulation  of  the  new  law,  fixing 
the  contingent  amount  which  each  factory  may  produce.  {Factories 
may  produce  more  than  their  contingent,  but  must  pay  a  tax  on 
such  excess  equal  to  the  full  export  bounty.)  This  stipulation  says 
that  the  contingent  amount  for  larger  factories  is  to  be  fixed  every 
year,  according  to  the  two  highest  annual  productions  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  for  smaller  factories,  the  highest  annual  production 
for  the  last  five  years  is  to  be  taken  as  a  basis.  It  is,  at  a  glance, 
apparent  that  unless  a  sugar  factory  is  willing  to  work  with  a  smaller 
contingent,  it  must  at  least  maintain  its  present  output;  but,  as  in 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  many  factories  will  try  to  push  ahead 
and  obtain  a  larger  contingent  at  the  expense  of  their  rivals,  an 
equal  annual  production  will  mean  a  reduced  contingent.  Factories 
are  thus  forced  to  increase  their  production  if  they  desire  to  avoid 
being  crowded  out. 

As  a  revision  of  the  new  law,  after  it  has  been  in  effect  but  a  few 
months,  can  hardly  be  expected  from  the  Reichstag,  efforts  are  being 
made  by  the  majority  of  the  raw-sugar  associations  to  have  at  least 
an  amendment  passed,  to  the  effect  that  the  contingent,  once  assigned 
to  a  factorj',  can  not  be  reduced.  Unless  this  is  accomplished  and 
the  cause  for  enforced  production  thus  in  a  measure  removed,  the 
already  dark  prospects  of  the  industry  will  become  still  gloomier, 
and  the  weaker  factories  can  not  avoid  being  driven  to  the  wall. 
Julius  Muth, 

MagU£BURC,  April 30,  iSpj.  Consul. 


SUGAR-BEET   PLANTING   IN  GERMANY. 

As  was  predicted  in  these  reports  (Consular  Reports  No.  190, 
p.  511),  the  effect  of  the  new  sugar  export-bounty  law  adopted  in 
Germany  in  May,  last  year,  has  been  to  still  further  increase  the 
acreage  of  beet  cultivation,  which  had  already  reached  what  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  extreme  limit  of  safe  expansion. 

From  an  announcement  just  made  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Raw-Sugar  Manufacturers,  it  appears  that  the  area  of  land 
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to  be  planted  with  beets  in  Germany  this  spring  will  be  1,063,908 
acres,  against  1,050, 184  acres  in  1S96  and  930, 749  acres  in  1895.  This 
is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  i.  2  per  cent  over  the  already  very  large 
acreage  of  last  year,  and  Is  regarded  with  apprehension  by  econo- 
mists, who  realize  that,  nptwithstanding  the  practical  suspension  of 
the  sugar  supply  from  Cuba,  the  limit  of  the  world's  consumption 
has  been  fully  reached,  and  that  any  further  increase  in  the  product 
must  react  disastrously  upon  its  market  value.  The  increased  acre- 
age of  beet  cultivation  is  most  marked  in  the  provinces  of  East  Prus- 
sia, Pomerania,  and  Mecklenburg. 

But  in  other  countries,  notably  Austria-Hungary,  the  low  sugar 
prices  of  last  autumn  have  operated,  in  the  absence  of  such  export 
bounties  as  are  paid  by  Germany,  to  reduce  the  area  of  this  year's 
planting,  which  has  declined  from  858,425  acres  in  1896  to  748,589 
acres  this  season,  a  loss  of  about  11. 8  per  cent.  Similar  reductions, 
more  or  less  important,  are  reported  in  the  plantings  of  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Sweden.  France,  so  far  as  appears,  has  not  yet  re- 
ported what  the  total  acreage  of  beet  culture  will  be  in  that  country 
this  year,  but  no  important  increase  is  thought  to  be  probable,  so 
that,  taking  Europe  as  a  whole,  the  prospect  is  for  a  diminished 
area  of  cultivation,  the  increase  in  Germany's  plantings  being  more 
than  offset  by  the  reductions  in  other  countries. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  apparent  result  of  the  first  year's  operation 
of  the  new  German  sugar  export-bounty  law,  sustained  as  it  is  by 
the  advanced  scientific  methods  of  the  Germans  in  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal fertilizers  and  their  skillful  improvement  of  the  sugar  beet  itself, 
through  which  German  agriculturists  are  enabled  to  produce  1  unit 
of  sugar  from  7.25  units  of  raw  beets— instead  of  1  unit  to  13,  as 
was  the  case  a  few  years  ago — while  the  highest  average  yield  yet 
attained  in  France  is  i  unit  of  sugar  to  8.o3  units  of  beets. 

Frank  H,    Mason, 

FrankkoRT,  May  6,  18^7.  Consul-General. 


SUEZ   CANAL   TRAFFIC   IN   1896. 

The  business  of  the  year  just  closed  was  the  most  remunerative 
ever  experienced  by  the  Suez  Canal,  the  traffic  aggregating  almost 
$16,000,000.  The  number  of  vessels  using  the  great  waterway  in 
1896  was  27  less  than  in  the  preceding  twelve  months,  but  the  ton- 
nage last  year  was  greater,  and  the  receipts  were  abnormally  enhanced 
by  the  transit  of  a  great  number  of  Italian  soldiers,  going  to  or 
returning  from  the  Abyssinian  war.  As  in  1895,  a  few  more  Ger- 
man ships  passed  through  the  canal  than  in  the  previous  year,  while 
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the  falling  off  of  British  ships  was  considerable.  In  1895,  the  num- 
ber of  ships  flying  the  British  flag  using  the  canal  was  2,330,  while 
the  number  in  1896  was  164  less.  As  it  was,  however,  Great  Britain 
supplied  two-thirds  of  the  total  traffic  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1896. 
It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  not  one  ship  under  the  United  States  flag 
passed  through  the  canal  last  year.  In  1895,  four  war  ships  or  yachts 
flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  made  the  passage  of  the  canal. 

The  statistics  of  the  traffic  in    1896  are  given   in  detail  in  the 
following  table; 
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TRADE    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    BASSORAH    AND 
THE   UNITED   STATES. 

I  submit  below  a  plan  to  increase  the  trade  relations  between 
Mesopotamia  and  the  United  States  and  to  make  our  flag  better 
known  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

During  the  export  season  of  the  products  of  this  country,  such 
as  wool,  dates,  Persian  carpets,  gum  tragacanth,  nutgalls,  licorice, 
etc.,  which  are  sent  to  the  United  States  via  London,  we  ought  to 
have  one  or  two  steamers  which  would  arrive  at  Bassorah  for  cargo 
for  the  ports  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 

I  am  ready  to  prepare  full  cargoes  for  these  steamers,  and  would 
be  very  glad  if  the  Department  would  be  kind  enough  to  submit 
my  propositions  to  owners  of  steamers  who  are  in  a  position  to  as- 
sist me  to  establish  a  direct  line  of  steamers  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  United  States. 

D,si..zed.y  Google 
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These  steamers  should  take  cargo  at  London  (or  Cardiff)  and 
Marseilles  for  Bagdad  (Bassorah),  where  there  is  always  a  great 
quantity  of  merchandise  for  the  United  States. 

RUD,     HURNER, 

Bagdad.  November  ip,  iSi^6.  Vke-Censul. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 
On  March  4,  1897,  Vice-Consul  HUrner,  in  compliance  with  in- 
structions from  the  Department  to  report  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Bassorah,  sent  a  report  from 
Consular  Agent  Hamilton,  of  Bassorah.  Vice-Consul  Hiirner  adds 
that  he  thinks  the  steamers  should  touch  at  Bushire,  Aden,  Suez, 
Port  Said,  Marseilles,  and  London  before  proceeding  to  New  York. 
On  the  return  trip,  they  should  call  at  London,  Cardiff,  Marseilles, 
and  Port  Said  to  collect  goods  that  may  be  imported  at  Bushire, 
Bassorah,  and  Bagdad.  He  also  says  that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  should  be  introduced  on  the  Tigris  from  Bassorah  to  Bagdad, 
as  trade  conditions  would  justify  it. 


CONSULAR    A(iKNT    HAMI[,T(INS    RF.PORT. 

Trade  between  Bassorah  and  America  is  at  present  chiefly  carried 
on  through  London,  where  the  head  offices  of  the  more  important 
trading  firms  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  Persian  Gulf  are  established, 
and  it  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  export  of  produce. 

Practically,  no  American  goods  are  imported  here.  The  wants 
of  the  population  are  few,  and  only  the  cheapest  grade  of  goods 
find  a  ready  sale.  Cottons,  cloth,  copper,  and  iron  are  supplied  by 
Great  Britain;  sugar,  glassware,  and  earthenware  by  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Holland;  matches  by  Sweden  and  Japan;  while 
Russia  supplies  kerosene  oil,  the  annual  import  of  which  varies  from 
50,000  to  90,000  cases,  valued  at  about  %\.  25  per  case. 

To  closely  gauge  the  volume  of  export  trade  done  with  America 
is  impossible,  from  the  fact  that  shippers  are  accustomed  to  send 
their  goods  to  London,  where  Americans  compete  for  them  with 
English  and  continental  buyers,  and  an  opportunity  for  direct  ship- 
ment to  New  York  only  occurs  once  a  year  {in  October),  when  some 
of  the  larger  date  shippers  combine  in  chartering  a  stc~.mer  to  carry 
the  new  season's  dates  direct  to  New  York,  in  order  to  reach  there 
before  the  arrivals  through  London.  The  cargo  of  this  yearly  steamer 
consists  chiefly  of  dates,  wool,  and  licorice  root.  The  total  ship- 
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ments  of  dates  from  Bassorah  to  New  York,  direct  and  through 
London,  in  1896,  were  estimated  at  193,000  cases,  each  64  pounds 
net,  valued  at  $a8o,ooo.  This  represents,  for  freight  purposes,  6,000 
tons  of  20  cwts.  Licorice  root  is  exported  yearly  to  New  York  to 
the  extent  of  about  5,000  tons  of  20  cwts.  It  is  presspacked  in 
bales  of  3j4  cwts.,  measuring  about  9^  cubic  feet,  and  valued  at  $5 
per  bale,  and  for  freight  purposes  is  rated  per  ton  of  45  cubic 
feet. 

Wool  is  also  exported  largely  to  America,  but  orders  have  de- 
creased, through  the  tariff  alterations,  it  is  said.  Apparently  Amer- 
ican buyers  find  it  as  advantageous  to  purchase  at  the  London 
auctions. 

I  estimate  the  cargo  which  a  line  of  direct  steamers  from  Bassorah 
to  New  York  would  carry  annually  about  as  follows:  Dates,  6,000 
tons  of  20  cwts. ,  measuring  43  cubic  feet ;  licorice,  5,000  tons,  measur- 
ing SS  cubic  feet;  wool,  1,000  tons,  measuring  80  cubic  feet;  skins, 
gallnuts,  gum,  and  other  purely  Bagdad  cargo,  500  tons;  total, 
12,500  tons. 

Undoubtedly  the  trade  between  this  port  and  New  York  would 
be  considerably  increased  could  shippers  rely  upon  direct  steamers, 
with  suitable  rates  of  freight.  The  rate  of  freight  to  New  York  is 
now  computed  at  us.  fid.  (fj)  per  ton  over  London  rates.  Last  sea- 
son's rate  to  London  on  dates  was  27s.  fid.  (about  $6.55)  per  ton, 
and  this  is  about  normal. 

It  is  during  the  date  season,  or,  say,  from  September  to  Decem- 
ber each  year,  that  practically  all  the  above-mentioned  cargo  is 
available. 

Light-draft  steamers  only  are  suitable  for  this  port,  and  the  limit 
of  the  draft  with  which  ships  can  cross  the  bar  at  Fao  is  18  feet 
6  inches,  and  that  only  at  the  fortnightly  spring  tides.  At  other 
times  there  are  only  from  12  to  16  feet  of  water.  The  expense  of 
lightering  cargo  to  steamers  over  the  bar  is  some  3s.  6d.  {84  cents) 
per  ton. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  say  that  while  it  is  evident  that  paying 
cargoes  could  be  had  for  three  months  in  the  year  for  direct  steamers 
to  New  York  from  Bassorah,  difficulty  would  probably  be  experienced 
in  obtaining  suitable  return  cargoes  to  the  East.  Steamers  frequently 
come  here  in  ballast  from  Bombay  to  load  for  London,  and  it  might 
be  possible  to  have  more  regular  service  with  New  York  by  loading 
part  cargo  from  that  port  and  from  Maskat  and  Karachi. 

I  understand  also  that  such  a  line  of  steamers  would  receive  good 
support  in  cargo  from  Aden  and  Port  Said  for  New  York,  and,  con- 
sidering that  these  ports  would  be  places  of  call  in  any  case  for  coal- 
ing purposes,  no  deviation  from  the  route  or  extra  expense  would 
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be  entailed.  Freight  on  intermediate  cargo  from  Bassorah  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Aden  and  Port  Said,  and  to  Karachi  and  Bombay, 
were  these  ports  included,  would  be  an  important  item  in  a  steamer's 


Bassorah,  February  ig,  iSgj. 


Jas.   Hamilton, 

Consular  Agent. 


EXPORTS    FROM    SOUTH    GERMANY    TO    THE 
UNITED   STATES. 

A  comparison  of  the  total  values  of  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  the  district  of  the  consu'ate-general  at  Frankfort  and 
the  several  consulates  under  its  supervision  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  current  year  and  the  same  period  of  1896  presents  the  fol- 
lowing exhibit: 
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The  totals  for  each  March  quarter  during  the  past  ten  years  show 
the  following  striking  fluctuations: 
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From  the  foregoing  comparison,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ma: 
export  from  South  Germany  was  reached  during  the  March  q 
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of  1893  {under  the  tariff  act  of  October  1,  1890)  and  the  minimum 
shipments  occurred  during  the  same  quarter  of  the  following  year, 
immediately  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  act  of  August,  1894. 
The  exports  of  the  past  quarter  have  been  nearly  identical  in  value 
with  those  of  the  March  quarter  preceding  the  enactment  of  the 
United  States  tariff  of  October,  1890. 

FkANK  H.   Mason, 
Frankfort,  Afay  i,  1891.  Consul-General. 


THE  STAVE  INDUSTRY  IN  CANADA. 

The  English  and  Canadian  company  manufacturing  cooperage 
stock  in  this  district,  alluded  to  in  my  report  of  November  u,  1894, 
has  greatly  increased  its  holdings  in  the  United  States  since  that 
time,  and  expresses  confidence  in  its  ability  to  take  advantage  of 
any  tariff  changes  made  by  either  country.  Its  exportations  to  Eng- 
land being  without  duty,  congestion  can  be  relieved  in  either  of  the 
American  markets.  The  export  trade  in  elm  staves,  however,  is  not 
increasing.  The  foreign  market  generally  demands  only  staves  of 
white  oak,  and  these  are  now  being  shipped  in  large  quantities  by 
this  concern  from  the  ports  of  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  and  New 
York.  The  first  two  months  of  1897  show  foreign  sales,  by  this 
concern,  of  United  States  oak  staves  to  the  value  of  over  $505,000, 
and  the  total  for  the  year  will  be  enormous.  This  is  not  remarkable 
when  it  is  known  that  the  ales  of  Allsop  and  Guinness  are  mostly 
casked  in  American  staves,  and  that  agencies  at  Bordeaux,  Rotter- 
dam, and  Liverpool  keep  large  stocks  for  the  general  demand. 

But  the  most  interesting  phase  of  this  industry  is  its  gradual 
removal  from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  a  removal  that,  of  neces- 
sity, must  be  completed  in  the  next  three  years. 

Its  history  here  dates  from  1878,  though  a  few  small  mills  had 
been  started  in  a  tentative  way  a  year  or  two  before  that.  In  1878, 
the  Liverpool  agency  dispatched  a  buyer  to  this  country,  and,  in 
1894,  the  present  company  was  organized.  Under  another  name,  it 
had  been  handling  Ohio  staves  for  several  years,  but  that  year 
it  began  operations  in  Michigan  and  the  Southern  States.  It  now 
owns  53,480  acres  of  land  and  standing  timber  in  Alger  and  Delta 
counties,  Michigan,  and  owns  or  controls  300,000,000  feet  of  stump- 
age,  calculated  to  afford  twenty  years'  supply  to  its  mills  at  Munk- 
sing,  when  their  capacity  shall  have  been  doubled,  as  it  is  to  be  this 

In  the  South,  its  policy  is  to  purchase  the  timber  only,  and  it 
handles  the  output  of  numerous  mills  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Ala- 
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bama,  and  Louisiana.  Contracts  already  made  in  1897  for  the  ex- 
port and  domestic  trade  in  staves  and  lumber  aggregate  nearly 
$2,000,000,  while  the  mills  owned  and  operated  have  a  capacity  of 
125,000,000  pieces  of  cooperage  stock  per  annum.  The  lumber 
handled  is  hard  maple,  black  birch,  and  oak. 

The  only  elm  fit  for  cooperage  stock  found  in  British  North  Amer- 
ica lies  in  this  county  (Kent)  and  the  two  adjoining  counties  of  Essex 
and  Lampton,  and  of  the  original  forest  only  150,000,000  feet  of 
stumpage  remain.  It  has  been  depleted  not  only  by  the  demands 
of  this  company,  with  its  seventeen  mills,  but  by  smaller  manufac- 
turers, and  millions  of  feet  are  yearly  rafted  to  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  time,  logs  are  being  piled  at  convenient  spots  along 
the  Thames  River  and  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie  for  rafting  as 
soon  as  the  ice  is  gone.  The  mills  all  took  advantage  of  the  snows 
of  the  past  winter  to  get  in  large  stocks  of  logs  and  made  every 
preparation  for  a  busy  season. 

The  rock  elm  found  elsewhere  in  Canada  will  not  do  for  staves, 
and  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  150,000,000  feet  above  referred  to, 
operations  here  must  entirely  cease.  It  is  estimated  by  this  company 
that  their  mills  here  will  be  idle  in  three  years,  and  1900  will  see  the 
elm  stave  manufactured  only  in  the  United  States.  They  claim, 
furthermore,  that  the  end  of  the  use  of  elm  for  staves  is  in  sight  and 
can  not  possibly  be  deferred  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  bulk  of  this  timber  left  suitable  for  staves  lies  in  Michigan  and 
Indiana,  and  that  gone,  they  expect  to  see  the  cottonwood  used  for 
headings  and  the  gum  and  red  oak  for  staves  unless  some  other  form 
of  barrel  or  package  first  comes  into  use. 

This  company  has  just  declared  a  net  profit  of  22%  per  cent  for 
1896,  after  providing  for  depreciation  of  its  plants  both  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  and  crossing  off  all  bad  debts,  a  showing 
probably  without  equal  in  these  times.  Their  intentions  are  to  build 
more  mills  in  the  United  States,  enlarge  those  already  built,  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  their  employees  to  thousands.  Under  their 
auspices  the  population  of  Munising,  Mich.,  has  risen  from  nothing 
to  2,500  in  eighteen  months. 

Edwin  F.   Bishop, 

Chatham,  March  S,  iSgj.  Consul. 


CURRANT  CROP  OF  GREECE. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey, 
communications  have  been  received  at  this  consulate  from  American 
currant  dealers  requesting  information  concerning  the  probable  effect 
the  war  will  have  on  the  currant  crop  of  1S97. 


3l8  CURRANT   CROP    OF    GREECE. 

Just  what  the  effect  of  the  present  war  will  be  on  the  currant  crop 
of  Greece  it  is  impossible  to  say,  because  no  one  can  foretell  the 
results  of  war.  Scarcity  of  labor  is  the  only  obstacle  which  has  con- 
fronted the  currant  growers  as  yet,  and  that  has  been  partly  over- 
come by  the  introduction  of  female  labor  in  the  vineyards.  The 
Greek  army  is  mostly  recruited  from  the  peasantry,  not  only  because 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  is  of  the  peasant  class,  but  be- 
cause the  well-to-do  classes,  in  so  many  instances,  find  means  of 
being  exempted  from  military  service.  Thousands  of  Turkish  sub- 
jects in  Epirus  and  Albania  always  emigrate  to  the  Morea  to  find 
work  in  the  currant  vineyards.  This  year,  the  political  troubles  have 
kept  them  away.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  scarcity  of  labor 
is  especially  felt  where  it  is  most  needed. 

The  acreage  of  currant  vines  now  under  cultivation  is  almost  as 
large  as  usual.  Considering  that  the  cultivation  has  been  neglected 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  will  not  affect  so  much  the  quantity  as  the  qual- 
ity. Vines,  though  uncultivated,  will  produce  fruit,  but  the  berry 
will  be  inferior  in  size  and  possibly  will  not  fully  ripen.  Owing  to 
the  mild  winter  and  early  spring,  currant  vines  are  very  precocious 
this  year,  which  increases  the  danger  of  severe  damage  in  case  of 
hail  or  heavy  rains.  The  possibility  of  hail  is  remote,  but  that 
of  rain  is  imminent.  If  no  unusual  disaster  occurs  to  the  vines  and 
we  have  men  to  harvest  the  crop,  the  supply  of  currants  for  1897 
and  1898  will  not  fall  far  short  of  the  average  production. 

Old  stock  remaining  in  Greece  unsold  Is  very  small — estimated 
to  be  4,000  tons.  Stocks  in  England  are  about  8,000  tons  less  than 
at  this  time  last  year.  When  we  consider  the  very  small  stocks  In 
the  principal  markets  of  the  world  and  the  probability  that  no  old 
stock  will  be  carried  over  in  Greece,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
market  next  season  will  open  firm.  Russia  and  France  have  placed 
an  almost  prohibitive  duty  on  currants;  therefore,  shipments  from 
this  port  will  be  greatly  restricted.  This  will,  in  a  way,  counteract 
the  effect  which  the  small  stocks  on  hand  and  the  shortage  of  the 
1897  crop  (if  any  shortage  occurs)  will  have  on  the  market  next 
season. 

One  of  the  largest  exporters  of  currants  in  Patras  says: 

The  only  conclusion  at  which  we  can  arrive  at  such  an  early  dale,  with  reference 
to  the  1897  crop,  is  that  there  will  be  an  abnormal  diderence  established  between 
the  superior  and  inferior  qualities.  Our  deduction  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
as  the  neglect  of  cultivation  has  been  felt  everywhere,  the  decrease  in  demand  will 
only  affect  inferior  growths,  Russia  and  France  having  been  purchasers  of  those 
alone. 

Robert  Lee  Jenkins, 
Patras,  May  4,  iSgj.  Consul. 
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NOTES. 

Proposed  Electric  Street  Railways  in  Ghent.— Consul  Morris 
writes  from  Ghent,  April  16,  1897: 

The  final  project  for  the  electric  street  railways  to  be  constructed 
in  this  city  is  almost  ready  for  publication.  For  some  time  past  the 
plans  and  specifications  and  the  details  of  the  conditions  of  the  fran- 
chise to  be  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  city  have  been  under  con- 
sideration by  the  committee  of  the  council.  It  is  now  expected  that 
all  particulars  will  be  published  for  the  information  of  the  public 
and  the  contractors  about  the  end  of  this  month.  As  several  possi- 
ble American  bidders  have  made  inquiries  of  this  consulate  relative 
to  this  project,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  details,  so  far  as  are 
now  known.  All,  however,  are  only  preliminary  and  may  be  modified 
before  final  approval  by  the  council.  The  franchise  includes  all  the 
lines  proposed  for  the  entire  city  and  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der at  a  fixed  annual  rental  to  be  paid  to  the  city  for  a  certain  term 
of  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  city  reserves  the  privilege  of 
purchasing  the  entire  system.  The  lines  to  be  operated  are  numer- 
ous and  will  be  planned  by  the  city.  The  motive  power  is  to  be  elec- 
tricity— in  the  central  portion  of  the  city,  the  accumulator,  and  in 
the  outlying  districts,  the  trolley  system.  There  will  be  two  separate 
classes  for  passengers;  the  fare  in  the  first  class  is  fixed  at  3  cents 
and  in  the  second  class  at  2  cents.  The  working  hours  of  employees 
are  to  be  thirteen  and  a  half  to  fourteen  and  a  half  hours.  The 
wages  of  drivers,  conductors,  and  workmen  are  fixed  at  72/^,  69^^, 
and  58  cents  per  day,  respectively.  Other  details  will  be  fully  set 
forth  in  the  specifications  to  be  published,  as  previously  stated,  about 
May  I.  Bids  will  then  be  received  during  a  period  of  two  months 
and  the  final  award  of  the  franchise  will  be  made  on  or  about  July  i. 
These  dates  are  not  yet  definitely  settled,  and  their  mention  here 
being  only  approximate,  does  not  involve  any  responsibility.  All  per- 
sons interested  should  at  once  address  requests  for  plans  and  speci- 
fications to  the  burgomaster  of  Ghent.  Copies  will  be  forwarded  by 
me  to  the  Department  of  State  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  persons  re- 
questing them.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted  that  as  the  time 
for  bidding  is  comparatively  short,  any  firm  anticipating  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  the  award  would  do  better  to  have  a  specially 
authorized  agent  on  the  spot. 
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Railroad  Enterprise  in  Venezuela.— Consul  Plumacher  sends 
from  Maracaibo,  under  date  of  May  6,  1897,  a  copy  of  the  following 
communication  from  Consular  Agent  Senior,  of  Coro,  in  regard  to 
the  Coro  and  La  Vela  Railroad,  now  under  construction.  Consul 
Plumacher  adds  that  he  understands  that  the  road  will  be  continued 
to  Alta  Gracia,  a  town  opposite  the  city  of  Maracaibo: 

On  the  7th  of  March  last,  the  American  schooner  Lavinia  M.  Snevi,  from  New 
York,  arrived  at  our  port  with  lumber  and  iron  for  the  construction  of  the  Coro  and 
Lb.  Vela  Railroad.  The  work  has  been  begun  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  railroad 
will  be  in  operation  next  May  or  June.  Another  schooner  is  expected  with  the  rest 
of  the  materials. 

An  American  company,  limited,  of  New  York  City,  is  conducting  the  enterprise 
and  acts  under  the  name  of  the  Coro  and  La  Vela  Railroad  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany. The  president  of  the  company  in  New  York  is  Mr.  Jacob  Ball ;  the  agents 
in  Coro  are  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Capriles. 


Work  on  the  Seoul-Chemulpo  Railroad. — Consul-General  Silt 
writes  from  Seoul,  April  12,  1897,  that  work  on  the  Seoul-Chemulpo 
road  has  been  begun  and  is  progressing  favorably.  The  concession 
for  this  road  was  granted  to  James  R.  Morse,  an  American,  on  March 
29,  1896.  By  the  terms  of  the  concession,  work  had  to  be  begun 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  concession,  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  to  all  Americans  here  that,  in  spite  of  difficulties, 
this  stipulation  was  fully  complied  with. 


An  American  at  the  Hanyang  Iron  Works.—Consul  Child 
writes  from  Hankow,  April  5,  1897,  that  Walter  Kennedy,  a  citi- 
zen of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has,  under  the  instructions  of  Sheng  Taotai, 
taken  charge  of  the  iron  works  at  Hanyang.  He  has  been  making 
good  steel  rails,  30  feet  in  length,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  per  day.  He  seems  to  understand  his  business,  and  the 
Chinese  officials  are  well  pleased  at  the  skill  he  has  evinced  in  get- 
ting their  large  plant  In  order.  The  rails  are  shipped  to  Shanghai, 
to  be  used  on  the  Woosung  Railroad. 


A  New  Vegetable.— The  following  has  been  received  from 
Consul  Germain,  of  Zurich,  under  date  of  April  8,  1897: 

In  the  vegetable  market  this  winter  I  discovered  a  root  plant 
named  Stachys  affinis  iuliili/era,  said  to  be  a  novelty  and  an  ex- 
cellent vegetable  for  table  use.  Having  never  seen  or  heard  of  it 
before,  I  concluded  that  in  case  it  had  not  been  already  introduced 
into  the  United  States,  it  would,  if  cultivated  there,  prove  a  valuable 
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and  succulent  vegetable  addition.  I  purchased  some,  had  it  pre- 
pared for  the  table — boiled  and  stewed  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done 
with  parsnips  or  salsafy  (vegetable  oyster) — and  found  it  to  be  a  fine 
dish,  in  taste  and  flavor  similar  to  fresh  oysters  and  asparagus  com- 
bined. I  therefore  purchased  jyi  kilograms  of  roots,  which  I  for- 
ward to-day  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  would  suggest  that,  if 
deemed  expedient,  they  be  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,* to  be  at  once  planted  as  an  experiment,  with  a  view  to  prop- 
agation, if  found  to  germinate  and  thrive  in  the  soils  of  our  country. 

These  roots  must  be  put  in  damp  sand  at  once  on  arrival,  or,  still 
better,  planted  as  per  directions  given  below;  otherwise,  they  will 
dry  up,  shrink,  and  become  worthless. 

Plant  Stachys  affinii  tubilifera  in  thoroughly  manured  soil,  trenched 
and  well  mixed  to  a  depth  of  at  least  2  feet;  place  from  two  to  three 
roots  in  each  hill,  which  must  be  from  16  to  18  inches  apart.  Fresh 
manure,  especially  that  of  horses,  must  be  avoided. 

Plant  in  April  or  early  in  May.  Cultivate  and  weed  soil  well 
during  the  summer  months.  Dig  up  late  in  September  or  middle  of 
October  and  put  in  damp  sand  or  damp  sandy  loam  in  cellars,  to 
exclude  the  air,  and  take  out  what  is  wanted  during  the  winter 
months.  If  allowed  to  dry,  the  roots  will  shrink  and  lose  their  ger- 
minating qualities. 


Prevention  of  Hailstorms  by  Means  of  Explosions. — Consul 
Germain  writes  from  Zurich,  April  14,  1897: 

Mr.  Albert  Stlger,  burgomaster  of  Windisch-Freistritz  (Lower 
Steirmark,  Austria),  owns  extensive  vineyards,  situated  on  the  south- 
ern slopes  of  the  Bacher  Mountains,  a  locality  often  visited  by 
destructive  hailstorms.  Some  of  his  vines  were  destroyed  by  phyl- 
loxera a  few  years  ago  and  he  replaced  them  with  American  vine  cut- 
tings. Having  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  and  labor  in  the 
improvement  of  his  lands  and  vines,  he  began  to  experiment  to  pro- 
tect his  crops  from  their  worst  enemy — hail.  At  first  he  purchased 
galvanized  wire  netting  and  stretched  it  over  5  acres  of  his  best  vines, 
but  found  the  scheme  too  expensive  for  general  application.  He 
therefore  concluded  to  try  the  shooting  or  explosive  system,  to  scat- 
ter the  clouds  and  drive  away  approaching  hail  or  heavy  rain  stormi 
He  erected  six  stations  on  the  six  most  prominent  summits  surround' 
ing  the  locality  and  commanding  a  territory  of  about  2  miles  in  ex- 
tent. These  stations,  built  of  wood,  shelter  ten  heavy  mortars  each. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  every  station  is  a  cabin,  in  which  the  neces- 
sary powder  is  stored.     A  corps  of  volunteers,  consisting  of  neigh 
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bors  who  are  also  owners  of  small  vineyards,  have  been  trained  to 
proceed  to  the  stations  and  handle  the  mortars  at  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  an  approaching  storm.  The  mortars  are  immediately  manned 
and  loaded  with  iza  grams  of  powder  each  (about  4^  ounces)  and 
shooting  commences  simultaneously  and  continues  regularly  out  of 
the  sixty  mortars  until  the  clouds  have  scattered  and  the  storm  has 
blown  over.  These  experiments  were  anxiously  watched  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Windisch-Freistritz  last  summer.  Threatening  black  clouds 
made  their  appearance  over  the  summits  of  the  Bacher  Mountains; 
at  a  given  signal  all  the  mortars  were  tired  o9,  and  the  continuous 
detonations  in  a  few  moments  caused  a  sudden  reaction  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  clouds.  The  cloud  wall  opened  up  funnel  like,  the 
mouth  of  the  funnel  began  to  rise  in  the  form  of  consecutive  rings, 
expanding  gradually  until  all  of  the  clouds  scattered  and  entirely 
disappeared.  There  was  no  hail  or  even  a  sudden  downpour  of  rain. 
The  same  experience  was  gone  through  six  times  last  summer,  and 
has  without  a  single  exception  proven  a  successful  preventive. 


,    The  World's  Aluminium  Output. — On  April  7,  1897,  Consul 
Germain  writes  from  Zurich: 

The  aluminium  production  in  the  different  countries,  together 
with  the  horsepower  employed  and  the  daily  capacity  of  each  plant, 
is  given  in  the  following  table; 


Works. 

power. 

Average  dally 

roduc- 

UHiUd  Slain. 
Piiuburg  ReducllDn  Company's  works ; 

I.6» 
1,601. 

Kihgrami. 
qo« 

,^.. 

S«Wi«  Elecir-  Mdl.  Franc,  .t  Laprai 

..97. 

"■'" 

6,670 

.,.6,, 

Or,  in  round  numbers,  6,700  kilograms  (14,740  pounds),  giving  at 
present  an  annual  production  of  about  2,000  metric  tons.  The  out- 
put during  1895  was  about  1,200  metric  tons,  A  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  aluminium,  on  account  of  the  additions  to  works 
now  in  operation  and  their  increase  in  horsepower  capacity,  as  well 
as  the  contemplated  erection  of  new  plants,  is  imminent.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  British  Aluminium  Company  has  purchased  the  Irish 
bauxite  pits,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  aluminium  at  Lame 
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Harbor,  near  Belfast.  The  same  company  has  bought  water  rights 
at  Foyers  Falls,  in  Scotland,  where  4,000  horsepower  is  at  its  dis- 
position. 

The  new  addition  to  the  Neuhausen  works,  which  is  to  be  oper- 
ated by  the  H^roult  system,  will,  when  in  operation,  add  2,700  kilo- 
grams (5,940  pounds)  to  its  daily  production,  A  German-American 
syndicate  has  planned  the  erection  of  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
aluntinium  at  the  waterfalls  of  Sarpfoss,  in  Norway.  The  water 
power  there,  it  is  estimated,  will  produce  10,000  horsepower,  and  the 
plant  is  to  be  ready  for  operation  some  time  in  1898.  If  they  utilize 
5, 000  horsepower,  a  daily  production  of  3,000  kilograms  will  result. 
Further,  the  Neuhausen  company  is  building  new  works,  with  water 
power  to  produce  10,000  horsepower,  at  Rheinfelden,  Switzerland, 
and  has  also  acquired  water  rights  for  similar  purposes  at  Lend,  near 
Gastein,  in  Austria. 

These  new  additions  {Rheinfelden,  6,000  horsepower;  Foyers 
Falls,  3,000  horsepower;  Sarpfoss  Falls,  5,000  horsepower),  as  well 
as  the  increased  horsepower  capacities  projected  for  the  plants  now 
in  existence  (the  increase  of  7,100  horsepower  at  Niagara  Falls  and 
4,000  horsepower  at  St.  Michel),  will,  in  the  year  1898,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capacity  of  33,000  horsepower,  turn  out  an  average  of  19,300 
kilograms  (42,460  pounds)  daily,  or,  annually,  5,790  metric  tons.  It 
becomes  therefore  evident  that  the  price  of  aluminium  will  fall  to 
about  3  francs  (60  cents)  per  kilogram,  or  about  27  cents  per  pound, 
so  that  soon  but  three  commercial  metals  will  be  cheaper  than  alu- 
minium, namely,  iron,  lead,  and  zinc. 


Swedish  Regulations  as  to  Imported  Meat.— Consul  Boyesen 
sends  the  following  from  Gothenberg,  under  date  of  April  7,  1897 : 

Referring  to  my  report  of  April  17,  1896,  concerning  alleged  ship- 
ments from  Chicago,  111.,  of  horse  meat  under  the  name  of  "salted 
beef,"  I  would  inform  the  Department  that  I  have  this  day  received 
from  the  custom-house  here  a  circular  issued  by  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment prescribing  what  measures  Government  officials  will  have 
to  observe  where  meat  is  imported  from  foreign  countries.  I  have 
informed  the  custom-house  authorities  here  that  all  meat  from  the 
United  States  marked  with  the  inspection  stamp  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  meat  from  animals  which  are  free  from  disease  and 
in  a  good  condition  for  slaughter. 

[TrBnilallon  of  circular] 
By  reason  of  a  report  from  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  consul-general  at  Ant- 
werp to  tbc  board  of  trade,  stating  that  Europe  imported  from  America  horse  meat, 
dangerous  to  health,  under  the  false  name  of  "salted  beef,"  and  that,  since  meas- 
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ures  had  been  taken  in  Germany  and  Belgium  to  prevent  importation  of  such  meal 
into  those  countries,  attempts  have  been  made  to  dispose  of  the  meat  in  Sweden, 
the  royal  board  of  customs,  according  to  authority  granted  by  letter  of  the  5th  in- 
scanl,  hereby  instructs  the  proper  customs  authorities  to  report  without  delay  to  the 
proper  board  of  health  or  vestry  board,  when  impart  tabes  place  of  meat  classified 
under  the  customs  tariff  denomination  of  "meat,  other  kinds,  not  specilietl,"  for 
such  action  as  may  t>e  necessary  according  (o  the  sanitary  regulations. 


A  Substitute  for  Coffee.— Consul  Deuster,  under  date  of  April 
8,  writes  from  Crefeld: 

Believing  that  it  will  prove  of  interest  to  the  malt-coffee  manu- 
facturers of   the  United  States,  I  submit  the  following  report  for 

Under  the  firm  name  of  Katheriner's  Malz-Kaffee-Fabriken,  fac- 
tories have  been  established  in  Germany — of  which  one  exists  in  this 
consular  district,  at  Merdingen-on-the-Rhine,  and  others  at  Munich 
and  Berlin — for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  a  coffee  substitute  from 
cereals.  The  invention  relates  to  an  improvement  in  preparing  the 
same,  which  consists  in  applying  to  the  grain,  during  the  steeping 
process,  an  electric  current  proportionate  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  grain,  whereby  the  proteid  substances  existing  in  the  grain 
are  altered  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  the  subsequent  roasting  process, 
only  a  small  quantity  of  the  products  of  decomposition  (as  pyridine 
and  its  derivatives,  which  are  objectionable  to  the  taste)  can  be 
formed,  a  substitute  pleasant  to  the  taste  being  obtained. 

Under  this  patent,  factories  have  also  been  established  in  Austria, 
Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden.  The  inventor  has  also  ap- 
plied for  a  patent  in  the  United  States. 


American  Apples  in  Germany.— The  Department  has  received 
the  following  from  Consul  Monaghan,  of  Chemnitz,  under  date  of 
April  23,  1897: 

In  order  to  let  our  merchants  and  farmei^  know  that  the  chance 
to  sell  our  apples  in  this  Empire  is  still  open,  I  send  a  free  transla- 
tion of  an  editorial  in  a  leading  Berlin  paper. 


It  looks  as  if  the  American  apple  is  not  10  be  a  transient  guest,  but  a  permanent 
resident  here.  About  this  time  of  the  year,  Bohemian  and  German  apples  disap- 
pear from  the  markets.  If  any  are  found,  they  are  wretched  things;  or  if  they  have 
been  carefully  kepi,  very  dear.  But  the  American  apple  that  began  to  come  last 
fall  and  conquered  the  German  market  has  not  only  not  disappeared,  but  is  coming 
in  enormous  quantities.  Last  week  saw  s.ocx)  loads  of  beautiful,  red  Baldwins 
landed  in  the  wholesale  houses  in  Berlin  and  sold,  according  to  quality,  from  15  to 
35  cents  for  5  pounds.  The  35  cents  was  paid,  of  course,  for  perfect  apples.  Those 
sold  from  wagons  by  street  peddlers  vary  in  price,  but  seldom  go  over  75  pfennigs 
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(iS  cents)  for  ;  pounds.     These,  too,  have  no  faults,  except  a  slight  bruise  from 
pressure  during  the  voyage.     They  are  most  excellent  for  household  purposes. 

Il  looks,  too,  as  if  American  apples  are  to  continue  coming,  not  only  during  the 
next  thirty  days,  but,  experts  say,  even  up  lo  the  arrival  of  continental  apples  next 
fall.     This  fact  is  very  important  for  our  farmers,  producers,  and  merchants. 

Another  paper  adds:  "It  is  equally  important  to  consumers." 
If  one  may  suggest  something  to  our  farmers  and  merchants,  it 
would  be  to  not  only  look  carefully  into  the  matter  of  picking,  pack- 
ing, and  transportation,  but  also  to  know  how  soon  and  by  whom  the 
apples  are  to  be  handled  upon  arrival  here.  Housewives  in  Germany 
are  eager  to  get  our  apples.  The  market  has  been  made;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  handle  the  business  honestly  and  intelligently  to  secui^ 
it  for  all  time. 

German  Emigration  Statistics. — Cunsu.  Monaghan  writes  from 
Chemnitz,  April  8,  1897: 

For  many  years,  the  United  States  has  received  the  majority  of 
German  emigrants;  in  1896,  not  less  than  83  per  cent  of  all  the  emi- 
grants that  left  German  ports  sailed  for  the  United  States.  The 
total  number  that  left  was  25,771.  South  America  got  8  per  cent,  or 
2,171,  and  nearly  half  of  these  went  to  Brazil,  in  which  country  Ger- 
man merchants  and  manufacturers  are  making  every  effort  to  get  a 
firm  foothold.  A  few  went  to  Chile  and  Argentina;  Peru  and  other 
South  American  States  received  very  few.  To  Africa  went  1,346,  or 
S  percent.  Thus  North  America,  South  America,  and  Africa  took 
96  per  cent.  The  rest  went  to  British  North  America,  to  the  West 
Indies,  Asia,  Australia,  and  Polynesia.  These  figures,  compared 
with  those  of  ten  years  ago,  are  unfavorable  to  the  United  States. 
In  1887,  of  the  79,473  emigrants  that  sailed  for  places  beyond  the  sea, 
we  got  76,115,  or  95  per  cent.  An  editorial  writer  in  the  official 
organ  in  this  city  rejoices  at  this  change.  He  hopes  to  see  the  per- 
centage that  goes  to  us  grow  smaller.  He  believes  it  to  be  best  for 
the  Empire's  future.  He  sees  in  the  men  who  settle  in  Africa  and 
South  America  the  advance  guard  of  German  interests  in  those 
places.  They  think  that  the  Germans  that  go  to  uS  are  lost  to  the 
Fatherland  forever.  No  doubt  this  is  true.  It  is  not  true,  however, 
of  those  who  go  to  South  America  and  to  Africa.  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  best  part  of  Germany's  rapidly  growing  im- 
portance in  those  parts  is  due  to  the  emigrants  settled  there.  For  a 
long  time,  statesmen  have  been  considering  the  wisdom  of  regulat- 
ing the  emigration  problem  by  getting  and  giving  to  persons  bent 
on  emigrating  the  very  best  information  that  German  consuls,  boards 
of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  emigration  bureaus  can  fur- 
nish. Emigration  so  governed,  guided,  and  watched  must  make 
much  for  the  Empire's  future  in  trade.  L:ii,ii.:_j.jydoOQlc 
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Germany's  Success  in  Brazil. — On  April  8,  1897,  Consul  Mon- 
aghan  writes  from  Chemnitz: 

Germany  reports  success  in  Brazil.  Thither  she  has  been  sending 
all  kinds  of  manufactured  articles,  such  as  hosiery,  knit  goods,  dress 
goods,  and  cloths.  Enormous  quantities  of  ironware  have  been  sent. 
Recently  machines  have  been  exported,  and  the  trade  is  constantly 
increasing.  Besides  the  above,  she  sends  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  china,  stone,  and  glass  ware,  paper,  fancy  goods,  toys,  musical 
instruments,  beer,  chemicals,  dyes,  some  rubber  goods,  and  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  perfumery,  soaps,  and  toilet  articles.  The  one  way 
in  which  Germany  wins  her  way  is  in  the  continued  interest  felt  in 
the  Fatherland  by  the  men  and  women  who  go  out  into  foreign  parts. 
In  this  they  are  encouraged  by  their  consuls,  merchants,  resident 
German  manufacturers,  and  by  the  people  at  home.  None  of  the 
articles  exported  hence  to  South  America  can  compare  in  quality  or 
finish  with  the  same  classes  of  goods  made  in  the  United  States,  but 
they  have  been  pushed  by  German  agents  who  speak  Portuguese  in 
Brazil  and  Spanish  in  all  other  South  American  countries. 


Germany's  Commercial  Travelers. — April  10,  1897,  Consul 
Monaghan,  of  Chemnitz,  says: 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  get  such  interesting  tables  as  the  follow- 
ing, which  shows  how  many  foreign  commercial  travelers  were  in 
Switzerland  in  1894-95.  There  were  15,171  Swiss  and  4,496  foreign 
agents  active  in  1896: 
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Of  Germany's  agents,  918  represented  textile  houses,  403  metal 
works,  344  paper  factories,  197  food- producing  concerns,  181  chem- 
ical and  165  hardware  establishments.  In  the  same  way,  Germany 
is  working  in  our  country.  South  America,  Africa,  and  the  East.  To 
the  indefatigable,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  efforts  of  its  agents  the 
Empire  owes  its  present  important  position  among  exporting  nations. 


Scales  in  Germany. — The  Department  has  received  a  letter  from 
Consul  Crane,  of  Hanover,  dated  April  12,  1897,  in  answer  to  a  re- 
quest by  the  United  States  Export  Association,  of  New  York,  for 
information  in  regard  to  the  use  of  scales  in  Germany.     The  letter, 


a  copy  of  which  has  been  sent  to  the  United  States  Export  Associa- 
tion, is  as  follows: 

In  reply  to  your  Idler  of  Ihe  Jth  of  March.  I  subjoin  the  informatian  furn[shed 
me  by  an  intelligeni  and  painstaking  friend,  to  whom  I  referred  your  interrogatories: 

Scales  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  both 
for  the  home  market  and  for  expait.  The  quality  demanded  is,  on  ibe  average, 
high.  The  styles  in  vogue  are  almost  countless.  From  my  own  observation,  I 
should  say  that  the  principle  of  the  bent  lever,  such  as  I  think  I  have  seen  in  the 
United  Slates  applied  to  letter  scales,  namely,  that  in  which  the  graduation  is  ac- 
cording to  (he  relation  of  horizontal  ordinales  of  the  curves  described  by  the  two 
ends  of  the  fever,  finds  much  more  extensive  application  here  than  with  our  makers. 
Had  you  furnished  me  with  a.  descriptive  catalogue  of  some  prominent  American 
maker,  I  could  have  judged  better. 

The  regular  terms  of  sale  are  three  months  or  3  per  cent  discount.  There  is 
also  a  trade  discount  varying  with  the  market. 

The  largest  manufacturers  in  Hanover  are  Garvens  &  Co.,  Wuelfel- Hanover. 
and  Wunder  &  Knailh,  Hanover, 

Scales  are  sold  by  hardware  dealers,  dealers  in  agricultural  machinery,  station- 
ers, and  opticians. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  chance  for  prolitable  importation,  on  account  not  only 
of  the  closi:  competition,  but  also  of  the  fact  that  Imported  instruments  and  weights 
would  be  subjected  lo  the  same  governmental  inspection  and  incident  levy  as  the 
home  article.  The  force  of  the  latter,  I  confess  I  do  not  see.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  tax  would  be  any  heavier  on  the  American  than  on  the  German  article. 


Report  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company. — 
Consul  Keenan  sends  from  Bremen,  under  date  of  April  12,  a  report 
by  the  directors  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company.  The  cotisul 
remarks  that  the  almost  complete  revolution  effected  by  the  com- 
pany, with  little  disturbance  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  by 
passing  from  a  line  of  old  vessels  to  one  of  practically  new  ones,  is 
worthy  of  note.      The  substance  of  the  report  is  as  follows: 

The  increase  in  the  passenger  traffic  of  our  North  Atlantic  line,  which  we  noted 
in  our  last  year's  report,  did  not  continue  until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  total 
passenger  traffic  on  this  line  did  not  equal  that  of  the  former  year.  The  amount 
of  freight  carried  was,  however,  satisfactory,  and  did  not  decrease  during  the  year. 
The  surplus  in  1S96  amounted  10  10,677,557  marks  ($1,502,258).  After  the  money 
paid  lo  the  reserve  funds,  for  taxes,  for  insurance,  for  interest,  etc.,  was  deducted, 
the  balance  was  1,702.306  marks  ($405,148).  Five  per  cent  was  paid  to  the  reserve 
fund  and  4  per  cent  on  Ihe  stock  capital  of  40,000,000  marks  ($9,520,000),  leaving 
17,191  marks  ($5,790)  to  be  carried  forward  in  1897.  The  four  steamers — Fritdriih 
der  Cressf.  Barbarossa,  Kdnigin  Louist,  and  Brimen^iK\\\  be  used  in  the  Australian 
service.  The  first  two  have  received  unqualified  praise.  The  freight  space  of  our 
boats  was  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  goods  shipped  10  East  Asia.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Ihe  Government,  we  have  consented  {in  consideration  of  an  increased  sub- 
sidy of  1,500,000  marks=t357,ooo)  to  establish  a  fortnightly  service  on  the  East 
Asia  line,  instead  of  a  monthly  one.  The  steamers  will  have  a  minimum  speed  of 
I3li  miles,  and  Rotterdam  will  be  a  port  of  call  for  this  line.  Four  new  twin-screw 
steamers  now  being  built  will  be  put  into  this  service.  We  think  that  this  will 
result  in  further  development  of  the  trade  relations  between  Germany  and  the  East. 
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ave  been  withdrawn  from  the  North  Atlantic, 
be  used  henceforth  in  this  service.  To  carry  the  in- 
York  line,  the  four  large  twin-screw  sleatners  of  the 
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Mortality  in  Demerara. — Consul  Patterson  sends  from  Deme- 
rara,  April  14,  1897,  an  article  taken  from  the  Daily  Chronicle,  of  that 
city,  reviewing  the  report  of  the  health  officer  on  the  death  rate. 
Consul  Patterson  adds  that  he  is  informed  that  the  death  rate  in  the 
surrounding  villages  will  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  percent- 
age. 

The  article  says.  In  part: 

The  death  rate  is  still  in  excess  of  the  birth  rate,  a  state  of  things  which  is 
most  serious  in  view  of  the  urgent  need  of  [he  colony  for  population  in  order  to  de- 
-lop  its  untouched  resources.     According  to  the  report,  in  every  i,ckx>  of  the  pop- 
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nlation  there  are  tno-(ifths  more  deaths  than  births,  the  actual  excess  of  deaths  over 
births  during  the  year  being  131.  The  death  rale — 33.6  per  1,000  for  the  year — is. 
as  is  well  known,  largely  swelled  by  infant  mortality,  which  is  still  terribly  high. 
With  regard  to  the  general  mortality,  it  appears  [hat  28  per  cent  of  the  lolal  deaths 
were  due  lo  tuberculosis  and  diarrheal  diseases — both  largely  preventable  com- 
pl.int.. 

The  health  officer  urges  the  necessity  (or  increasing  our  efforts  in  sanitary  mat- 
ters. If  the  cesspool  system  is  not  abolished,  the  city  will  some  day  be  swept  by 
disease  as  is  Bombay  at  the  present  time.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  since  1S73 
the  death  rate  has  steadily  dropped  from  54.39  per  1,000  to  33.6,  but  the  decline  is 
not  nearly  sufficient.  Compared  with  the  most  overcrowded  and  unhcalthiest  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  this  rate  is  high,  and  it  is  nearly  double  the  average  of  the 
mother  country.  It  may  not  be  considered  fair  to  compare  a  tropical  colony  with 
sucb  a  standard,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is  ample  room  for  improvement. 


Need  of  a  Commercial  Agency  in  Mexico. — Under  date  of 
April  24,  1897,  Consul-General  Dontielly,  of  Nuevo  Laredo,  says: 

The  number  of  lettei^  received  by  myself  atid  by  the  agent  at 
Monterey,  inquiring  as  to  the  credit  of  merchants  doing  business 
here,  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is  an  excellent  opening  in  Mexico 
for  a  commercial  agency.  So  far  as  1  am  informed,  none  such  now 
exists.  Americans  seem  to  think  that  the  procuring  and  imparting 
of  information  of  this  kind  is  a  consular  function,  although  consular 
officers  are  forbidden  to  report  to  private  inquirers  concerning  the 
financial  standing  or  commercial  repute  of  business  men  or  houses 
in  their  district.  To  refer  such  inquiries  to  banks  or  private  parties 
is  obviously  unsatisfactory;  no  bank  or  other  private  concern  cares 
to  assume  the  responsibility.  The  result  is  that,  with  the  cautious, 
business  is  impeded  or  prevented;  with  the  incautious,  imposition  is 
common  and  losses  frequent.  Only  a  commercial  agency,  legally 
organized,  reputable,  and  responsible,  can  do  this  work,  so  essential 
to  the  safeguarding  of  trade.  Such  agency  would  certainly  have  an 
immediate  clientage  of  American  merchants  whose  Mexican  trade  is 
constantly  expanding;  and,  I  doubt  not,  a  large  patronage  of  Mex- 
ican merchants,  whose  business  is  being  conducted  more  and  more 
after  American  methods.  !  consider  a  commercial  agency  one  of  the 
pressing  mercantile  needs  of  this  Republic;  and  it  should  be  under 
American  auspices.  It  is  a  good  opportunity  for  American  enter- 
prise— a  promising  investment  for  American  capital. 


Banana  Cultivation  in  Santo  Domingo. — Consul  Grimke  writes 
from  Santo  Domingo,  under  date  of  April  az,  1897: 

A  concession  for  twenty-five  years  was  recently  granted  by  the 
Dominican  Government  to  Enrique  Dumois,  a  French  citizen,  for 
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the  cultivation  of  bananas  on  an  extensive  scale.  American  capital 
is  embarked  in  the  enterprise  through  Mr.  George  Dumois,  a  nephew 
and  partner  of  the  concessionary  and  an  American  citizen,  I  am  in- 
formed. The  company  has  secured  a  large  tract  of  land  at  La  Ro- 
mana,  situated  about  60  miles  east  of  this  city  and  including  what  is 
said  to  be  the  best  harbor  in  the  Republic,  being  without  bar,  well 
protected  from  winds,  and  of  such  depth  as  to  permit  vessels  drawing 
18  feet  of  water  to  enter  and  anchor.  Sixty  thousand  banana  trees 
have  aleady  been  planted  and  400,000  more  are  to  be  planted  next 
year.  The  market  for  the  annual  crop  will  be  the  United  States, 
and  from  our  country,  Mr.  Dumois  informs  me,  the  company  will 
also  purchase  its  annual  supplies.  An  exclusive  right  to  establish 
and  operate  a  petroleum  refinery  is  included  in  the  concession.  Al- 
ready the  machinery,  lumber,  etc.,  for  the  erection  of  this  establish- 
ment have  been  purchased  in  the  United  States  for  $30,000  and  been 
landed  at  La  Romana,  where  the  refinery  is  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction. The  crude  petroleum  will,  of  course,  come  also  from 
the  United  States.  Three  American  engineers  will  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  plant.  The  refined  oil  is  to  be  sold  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  as  the  machinery,  lumber,  crude  petroleum,  and  all 
niaterials  for  the  use  of  the  refinery  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
duties,  the  company  will  practically  enjoy  what  will  amount  to  a 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  refined  kerosene  oil  in  this  country. 


Nobel  Prizes  for  Scientific  Discoveries.— Minister  Ferguson 
writes  from  Stockholm,  under  date  of  May  7,  1897  : 

I  inclose  an  extract  from  the  will  of  Alfred  Nobel,  which  was 
published  in  the  Stockholm  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda,  on  January  2, 
1897,  relating  to  his  bequest  for  prizes.  The  will  was  dated  Paris, 
November  27,  1895,  and  after  disposing  of  about  a, 000, 000  kronor 
in  legacies  to  relatives,  servants,  etc.,  directs  that  the  remainder  be 
devoted  to  the  objects  set  forth  in  the  extract  which  I  inclose.  The 
amount  thus  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  literature  is 
estimated  to  be  between  30,000,000  and  35,000,000  kronor  and  it 
is  thought  that  it  will  yield  3  per  cent  per  annum  income,  or  from 
$240,000  to  $270,000,  to  be  annually  distributed  in  five  prizes.  Each 
individual  prize  will  therefore  be  worth  between  $48,000  and  $55,000. 

Messrs.  Ragnar  Sohlman,  of  Bofors,  Sweden,  and  Rudolf  Lilje- 
quist,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  who  now  resides  at  Bengtsfors,  Udde- 
valla,  are  named  executors.  I  have  written  to  them  for  information, 
which  I  will  transmit  when  received.  I  have  also  written  to  the 
vice-consul  at  Christiania  to  ask  him  to  transmit  to  the  Department 
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direct  a  copy  of  the  communication  made  by  the  executors  to  the 
Storthing  informing  it  of  the  bequest 

I  understand  that  several  of  the  heirs  at  law  of  Mr.  Nobel  are 
contesting  the  will  and  that  it  may  possibly  be  years  before  the  ex- 
ecutors will  be  able  to  distribute  the  prizes. 

As  I  receive  a  great  many  letters  from  students  and  investigators 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  making  inquiry  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  prizes,  and  as  the  munificent  bequest  of  Mr.  Nobel  has 
created  a  very  widespread  interest,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  information  I  send  from  time  to  time  be  given  to  the  press. 

[TraiiBl8lion.l 
My  toial  remaining  fortune,  when  capitalized,  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  follow, 
ing  way  :  When  the  capital  has  been  converted  into  good  securities  by  the  trustees, 
it  shall  form  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  distributed  annually  as  prizes  to 
those  persons  who  shall  have  rendered  humanity  the  best  services  during  the  past 
year.  The  interest  shall  be  divided  into  live  equal  portions,  which  shall  be  dislrib- 
uted  as  follows :  One-fiflh  to  the  person  having  made  the  most  important  discovery 
or  invention  in  the  science  of  physics,  one-fiflh  lo  the  person  who  bas  made  the 
most  eminent  discovery  or  improvement  in  chemistry,  one-lifth  to  the  one  having 
made  the  most  important  discovery  with  regard  to  physiology  or  medicine,  one-lifth 
to  the  person  who  has  produced  the  most  distinguished  idealistic  work  of  literature. 
and  one-fifth  to  [he  person  who  has  worked  the  most  or  best  for  advancing  the  fra- 
terniiation  of  all  nations  and  for  abolishing  or  diminishing  the  standing  armies  as 
well  as  for  the  forming  or  propagation  of  committees  of  peace.  The  prizes  for 
physics  and  chemistry  shall  be  awarded  by  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Science; 
that  given  to  works  of  physiology  and  medicine,  by  the  Carolinska  Institute  at 
Stockholm  :  the  prize  for  literature,  by  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  at  Stockholm  ; 
and  the  prize  given  to  the  propagators  of  peace,  by  a  committee  composed  of  five 
members,  who  shall  be  selected  by  ihe  Norwegian  Storthing.  It  is  my  absolute 
wish  that  no  importance  shall  be  attached  to  any  difference  of  nationality  in  award- 
ing the  prizes,  which,  consequently,  shall  be  given  to  the  most  competent  person, 
whether  Scandinavian  or  not. 


French  Machinery  on  the  Panama  Canal.— The  following  has 
been  received  from  Consul-General  Vifquain,  dated  Panama,  April 
21,  1897: 

In  my  dispatch  of  August  22,  1896,  1  referred  to  some  American 
machinery  (the  Ledgerwood  bolster  and  carrier  cable)  bought  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  put  up  for  work.  1  also  referred  to  a 
French  machine  of  the  same  kind  put  up  immediately  afterwards. 
The  latter  has  not  proven  a  success,  while  the  former  has,  and,  of 
course,  the  American  manufacturers  had  good  reason  to  expect  new 
orders.  I  have  just  been  informed  that  an  order  has  been  issued  by 
the  Panama  Canal  directorship  in  Paris  that  everything  used  for  work 
on  the  canal  must  be  of  French  manufacture  or  product.  Nearly 
every  mail  brings  me  catalogues  or  letters  from  American  manu- 
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facturers,  and  I  have  made  it : 
canal  office  here,  where  they  ; 
manufacturers  may  as  well  savi 


point  to  send  them  at  once  to  the 
re  always  welcome.  Hereafter  our 
postage. 


Consular  Reports  Transmitted  to  Other  Departments. — The 
following  reports  from  consular  officers  (originals  or  copies)  were 
transmitted  during  the  month  of  May  to  other  Departments  for  pub- 
lication or  for  other  action  thereon  i 


Consular  officer  reporting. 

Van  Leer  Polk,  Calculia.. 

J.  M.  Wiley.  Bordeaiu 

A.  CbtlnenMn.  El^nore... 
T,  M.  Slepliaii,  Annibecg. 

Geo.  Sawler.  Claucliau 

Eugene  Germain,  Zurich... 


i,Gben 


Robt.  }.  Kirk,  Copenhagen. 


Do 

P,  B.  Spence,  Quebet 

E.  F.  Blihop.  Chsthsi 
JohnK»rel,St.Peter»l 

Do 


Wm.  H.  Seymour,  Palenno. 
Louis  H.  Brllhl,  Cilania... 
Ch»5,  M.  Caughy,  Messina. 

D.  B.  Mason,  Frankfort.... 

T.  R.  Jemigan,  Shanghai. 

S.  Comfort,  Bombay 


French  vinuge  of  ligt..... 
Fog  signals  for  steamers. 
Straw  plaiting  in  Gennai 
Artificial  silk  In  Geroiaa) 
American  women  at  Zurii 
The  National  Bank  of  Be 

Austiala«angol<l 

American  cheese  in  Ge 

Cure  of  the  Sooth  Africa 

cattle  plague. 
SwiH  imports  of  domest 

Agriculture  in  Canada 

Measuresto  exclude  the  Ii 
dianpUguefromRussl 
Cattle  plague  in  Ruaaia... 

Sicilian  (lulc  Industry. 

New  adulterant  (or  end 
Professor  Koch 's  new  tu  b> 
American  colion  at  Shani 
Wheat  and  rice  in  India.. 


Department  of  Agriculture. 

Do. 

Do. 

reasury 

Do. 
Departmem  ol 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Do. 
Do. 


Marine-Hospital  Service, 
Department  o(  Agriculture. 


Marine -Hospital  Service 
Department  of  Agricullt 


Navigration  Improvements  on  Rainy  River. — Consul  Duffie 
writes  from  Winnipeg,  February  6,  1897: 

The  Dominion  Government  has  appropriated  $15,000,  to  be  ex- 
pended  in  the  improvement  of  navigation  in  the  international  waters 
of  Rajny  River,  at  a  point  named  Long  Sault  Rapids.     The  river  at 
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this  point  is  between  600  and  700  feet  wide.  The  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  work  is  at  present  on  the  ground  making  surveys,  and  I  am 
informed  will  shortly  begin  the  removal  of  bowlders  and  the  con- 
struction of  wing  dams.  All  steamers  engaged  in  navigation  on 
Rainy  River  are  registered  as  British  built  and  owned  by  British 
subjects.     I  send  a  map  of  Rainy  River  under  another  cover.* 


Street  Railways  in  Dusseldorf. — Consul  Stephan,  of  Annaberg, 
sent  to  the  Department,  under  date  of  April  27,  1897,  information  in 
regard  to  the  change  of  motive  power  in  the  street-railway  system 
of  Dusseldorf,  with  copies  of  specifications,  plans,  etc.  It  is  intended 
to  substitute-electricity  for  the  old  horse-car  system.  This  informa- 
tion was  given  to  the  press  on  May  13.  On  May  28  {received  June 
8),  Consul  Stephan  writes  further  that  the  specifications  have  been 
changed.  The  specifications  consist  of  voluminous  documents  in 
German,  which  are  held  in  the  Department  for  the  use  of  any  con- 
tractors who  may  wish  to  consult  them.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  no 
bids  will  be  received  after  July  i.  Consul  Stephan  incloses  in  his 
communication  of  May  28  a  statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  old 
street  railway  during  the  last  three  years.  The  figures  for  1896  are: 
Amount  received  in  fares,  773,901  marks  {$184,188);  net  receipts, 
239,775  marks  ($57,066).  The  town  received  three-fourths  and  the 
company  one-fourth  of  the  net  receipts. 
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French  Commerce  in  1896.— The  Annales  du  Commerce  Exte- 
rteur,  Paris,  1897,  third  number,  gives  the  following  statistics  of 
French  commerce  for  the  past  year: 

The  imporls  amounled  lo  3,837,100,000  francs  (t? 5 7, 508,300),  an  increase  over 
iSg5  of  some  $40,000,000;  the  exports  were  3,404,600,000  francs  ($657,087,800),  nearly 
$6,000,000  more  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  commerce  of  France  wUh 
the  United  States  in  1896  was  as  follows: 
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Foreig^n  Commerce  of  Switzerland  in  1896. — The  Moniteur 
OflSciel  du  Commerce,  Paris,  April  i,  1897,  says: 

Swiss  imports,  which  in  1S9;  amounted  to  915,000.000  francs  ($176,595,000), 
reached  in  1896  the  figure  of  993,000,000  francs  ($191,649,000).  The  exports  nere 
688,000,000  francs  ($132,784,000),  against  663,000,000  francs  ($133,169,000)  in  1895. 
Comeslibles  were  among  the  principal  articles  imported.  It  is  curious  thatan  agri- 
cultural country  like  Switzerland  should  find  it  necessary  to  import  such  quantities 
of  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  apples,  etc. 


Special  Commerce  of  Norway  in  1896. — The  Moniteur  Officiel 
du  Commerce,  Paris,  April  i,  1897,  has  the  following  figures: 

The  commerce  of  Norway  was  better  during  1896  than  during  1895.  The  Imports 
rose  from  89,500,000  kroner  to  101,000,000  kroner  ($37,068,000),  and  the  exports 
from  93,000,000  kroner  lo  102,500,000  kroner  ($27,470,000).  The  increase  in  im- 
ports Is  partly  due  lo  the  introduction  of  locomotives  and  machinery  of  various 
sorts.  The  steady  growth  of  wines  is  also  lo  be  noted.  The  exports  show  a  de- 
crease in  the  sale  of  Qsh  and  an  advance  in  butter,  ice,  and  wood. 


Commerce  of  Hungary  in  1896.— From  the  Moniteur  OfEciel 
du  Commerce,  Paris,  March  11,  1897,  the  following  communication 
is  taken: 

The  national  bureau  of  statistics  of  Hungary  has  just  published  the  quaatit7of 
the  commercial  movement  of  Hungary  during  1896;  (he  values  will  b 
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later.  There  were  3,931,115  tons  o(  imports,  consisting  of  364,908  pieces;  the  ex- 
ports amounted  to  6,790,331  tons  of  4,358,098  pieces.  It  will  be  noted  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  171,598  tons  in  imports  over  the  figures  given  for  last  year 
and  1, 144,866  tons  in  exports.  It  is  the  lirst  time  for  many  years  Ibat  such  an  in- 
crease in  exports  has  been  registered;  it  consists  principally  of  cereals,  wood,  coal, 
sugar,  and  minerals.  Of  wheal,  734,536  tons  were  exported  during  1B96 — over  six 
times  the  quantity  imported. 


Commerce  of  Servia  in  1895. — The  Moniteur  Officiel  du  Com- 
merce, Paris,  February  4,  1897,  has  the  following  report  from  Bel- 
grade r 

The  imports  during  the  year  1S9S  amounted  to  28,339.715  francs  ((4, 550,264)  and 
[he  exports  to  43,390.451  francs  ($8,374,357).  Both  in  imports  and  exports  there  is 
a  notable  decrease  from  the  figures  given  for  1894.  This  is  due,  so  far  as  the  ex- 
ports are  concerned,  to  the  measures  taken  to  prohibit  the  importation  Into  Hun- 
gary of  cattle  from  Servia.  The  raising  of  hogs,  one  of  the  principal  industries  of 
the  country,  has  thus  suffered  seriously.  The  commercial  condition  of  the  country 
in  1B96  bas  been  better.    Most  of  tbe  imports  come  from  Austria. 


Foreign  Commerce  of  Roumania  in  1895. — The  Moniteur 
Officiel  du  Commerce,  Paris,  April  i,  1897,  saysi 

Tbe  exports  from  Roumania  in  1895  amounted  to  156,048,411  francs  ($49,417,- 
343),  nearly  50,000,000  francs  less  than  during  1894.  This  decrease  was  due  to  the 
crisis  in  the  market  for  cereals.  The  imports  were  304,574,517  francs  ($58,781,881) 
in  1S95,  over  1,000,000  francs  less  than  during  the  preceding  year. 


Development  of  Cotton  Spinning  in  Germany. — A  report  to 
the  Moniteur  Officiel  du  Commerce,  Paris,  March  4,  1897,  says: 

Tbe  growth  of  the  cotton -spinning  industry,  which  was  noted  two  years  ago  In 
Germany,  has  increased  recently  In  a  remarkable  manner,  owing  to  the  favorable 
conditions  which  were  presented  during  the  year  I8g6.  For  a  time  the  factories 
were  unable  to  supply  the  demand;  at  the  beginning  of  August  the  spinners  had 
already  sold  in  advance  tbeir  entire  production  for  tbe  year.  ProRtlng  by  the  rise 
in  cotton,  they  advanced  the  price  of  thread  10  per  cent,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
latter  was  not  subject  10  the  depression  of  30  per  cent  which  the  price  of  raw  mate- 
rials has  since  undergone.  New  factories  were  built,  additions  made  to  the  old 
ones,  capital  invested,  and  the  Industry  sbowed  signs  of  surprising  development  in 
various  parts  of  the  Empire — in  Saxony,  In  Westphalia,  in  Silesia,  In  South  Ger- 
many, In  Alsace,  and  in  the  district  of  Mulhausen,  in  Thuringia,  where  more  than 
30,ooo  hand  weavers  were  employed,  and  where,  until  now,  there  was  not  a  single 
mill.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  limit  of  consumption  has  been  reached,  and 
if  the  production  continues  at  its  present  rate,  the  market  will  be  overstocked  and  a 
crisis  ensue.  The  situation  in  Austria  and  Italy  Is  held  up  as  a  warning  to  German 
manufacturers.  Another  important  industry  which  is  threatened  with  serious  diffi- 
culties Is  that  of  jute. 
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Beer  in  Germany. — The  Moniteur  Officiel  du  Commerce,  Paris, 
April  IS,  1897,  quotes  from  the  Berlin  Industrie  these  figures: 

Tbe  quantity  of  beer  produced  in  Germany  during  1S96  was  60,695,000  hectoliters 
(1,603.340,510  gallons).  The  production  has  almost  doubled  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  imports  of  beer  are  of  no  great  importance,  although  they  show  steady  growth. 
The  quantity  of  beer  exported  increased  regularly  until  1S8S,  but  since  that  time, 
owing  to  foreign  production,  the  exports  have  diminished.  The  apparent  consump- 
tion for  1896  was  305  gallons  per  head  of  the  population. 


International  Exposition  at  Glasgow  in  1901. — The  Moniteur 
Officiel  du  Commerce,  Paris,  February  18,  1897,  has  the  following 
paragraph ; 

It  has  been  announced  that  an  international  exposition  of  liberal  arts  and  In- 
dustries will  be  opened  in  Glasgow  in  1901.  The  exposition  will  be  held  in  the 
same  buildings  (with  additions)  that  were  used  for  the  exposition  of  tSSS.  The 
amount  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  enterprise  has  already,  it  is  said,  been 
subscribed.  Coming,  as  it  does,  immediately  after  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  it 
would  seem  that  the  exposition  of  Glasgow  would  hardly  attract  many  strangers; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  exposition  which  took  place  here  in  1S8S  was 
one  of  the  very  few  which  were  successful  from  a  financial  standpoint. 


Public  Sale   of  Wool  in  Antwerp.— A  paragraph  in  the  Mon- 
iteur Officiel  du  Commerce,  March  18,  1897,  is  as  follows: 

The  first  public  sale  of  wool  on  the  market  of  Antwerp  look  place  from  the  16th 
to  the  l8th  of  February.     There  were  offered  and  sold  as  follows : 


The  bidding  was  animated,  both 
lish  and  American  purchasers  carr 


wool  than  at  the  ti 


part  of  native  and  foreign  buyers, 
arried  off  most  of  the  good  wool.     The  pri 

2  cents)  less  for  sheep's  wool  and  5 
of  the  public  sale  in  November. 


Eng- 
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Dairy  Products  of  Engflisb  Colonies. — La  Quinzaine  Coloniate, 
Paris,  April  10,  1897,  quotes  the  following  figures  from  the  London 
Times: 

There  were  in  Australasia,  in  1S91,  945. 57S  cows,  producing  23,000  tons  of  but- 
ter and  6,700  tons  of  cheese ;  there  were  in  Canada  during  the  same  year,  1,857,- 
iia  cows,  producing  51.700  tons  of  butter  and  51,000  tons  of  cheese.  In  1&95, 
Australasia  had  1,100,000  cows,  giving  36,000  tons  of  butler  and  11,500  tons  of 
cheese ;  Canada  had  195,000  cows,  with  52,000  tons  of  butter  and  68,000  tons 
of  cheese.  This  production,  although  large,  is  yet  not  enough  10  supply  the  de- 
mand in  the  mother  country,  which  imported  in  1896,  264,124  tons  of  butter  and 
cheese,  of  which  only  80.000  tons  came  from  her  colonics,  the  rest  being  furnished 
by  the  Continent. 

Construction  of  a  Railway  in  Peru, — The  MoniteurOfficiel  du 
Commerce,  Paris,  February  4,  1897,  says: 

With  the  object  of  favoring  the  construction  of  the  railroad  between  Lima  and 
Pisco,  with  possible  branches  to  Callao  and  to  the  lea  Valley,  the  Government 
has  decided  to  grant  exemption  of  duties  on  the  material  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years;  also  25,000  hectares  of  land  (i  hectare  =  2.47i  acres).  All  taices  will  be  re- 
mitted, and  the  right  of  appropriating  the  land  necessary  for  the  road  or  the  works 
is  granted.  The  Nouveau  Monde  says  that  the  region  traversed  by  the  projected 
line  has  many  resources,  and  the  enterprise  has  a  good  chance  of  success. 


Demand  for  Machinery  in  Brazil. — A  letter  to  the  Moniteur 
Officiel  du  Commerce,  written  from  Sao  Paulo  and  published  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  1897,  says: 

The  attention  of  the  industrial  world  should  be  called  to  the  waterworks  which 
are  being  contemplated  and  executed  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  as  well  as  to  the 
plans  for  illuminating  a  number  of  the  cities.  In  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  a  water 
meter  of  American  invention  is  in  general  use.  and  most  of  the  apparatus  used  in 
water,  gas,  and  electrical  works  in  the  province  has  been  furnished  by  England  or 
the  United  Swtes,  But  there  are  a  number  of  cities  which  contemplate  the  intro- 
duction of  systems  for  supplying  water  or  for  illumination,  and  there  is  a  good 
opening  tor  French  enterprise.  San  Carlos  de  Pinhal.  with  12,000  inhabitants; 
Rio  Claro,  with  10,000;  Araraquera.  with  8,000  ;  Pirassunungua,  with  6,000;  Lemo, 
Descalvado,  Brotas,  and  Porto  Ferreira  may  be  mentioned.  In  some  fifteen  cities, 
whose  populations  range  from  5,000  to  15,000,  waterworks  are  already  under  way. 
According  to  a  recent  decree,  all  the  cities  of  the  province  are  obliged  to  provide 
themselves  with  drinkable  water,  and  plans  are  being  everywhere  studied. 


Commerce  of  Costa  Rica  in  1895.— The  Moniteur  Officiel  du 
Commerce,  Paris,  February  11,  1897,  gives  the  following  figures: 

The  total  value  of  the  importations  into  Costa  Rica  during  the  year  1895  was 
19.s57.30'  francs  ($3,716,669).  About  $1,000,000  worth  of  the  above  came  from  the 
United  States.  The  exports  amounted  to  25,942,008  francs  ($4,106,804).  and  con- 
sisted principally  of  coffee,  bananas,  and  wood.     Nearly  half  of  this  amount  went 
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to  England,  where  the  coffee  sells  at  a  good  price.  The  United  States  comes  next 
on  the  list  of  countries  which  import  the  products  of  Costa  Rica;  more  went  to  New 
York  than  to  San  Francisco.  Large  numbers  of  bananas  go  to  the  United  States. 
They  are  packed  while  in  a  green  condition  and  shipped  from  Port  Limon  in  ves- 
sels specialty  constructed  for  the  purpose.  It  takes  but  five  days  to  reach  New 
Orleans  and  seven  days  to  reach  New  York,  and  the  fruit  arrives  in  good  condition. 
The  railway  from  San  Joa£  to  Port  Limon  passes  through  the  banana-producing 
region — low-lying  lands  near  the  coast.  About  5,000  hectares  (12,355  acres)  are 
employed  in  the  ctlltivation  of  the  fruit,  which  is  remunerative.  The  labor  is  per- 
formed by  negroes  from  Jamaica  and  the  Antilles,  who  alone  are  able  to  endure 
the  tinbealtby  climate.  The  gold  mines  of  the  country  are  beginning  to  be  profit- 
able. 


Railroad  in  Angola. — La  Quinzaint:  Coloniale,  Paris,  March  25, 
1897,  quotes  the  following  from  the  Revue  Scientifique: 

The  railway  line  in  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola  is  one  of  the  longest  in 
West  Africa.  Since  1894,  360  kilometers  (161.55  miles)  have  been  opened;  and 
to-day  it  comprises  363  kilometers  (225.55  miles).  It  starts  from  Loanda,  which, 
although  it  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance,  has  still  no  less  than  50,000 
inhabitants,  some  1,200  or  1,500  of  whom  are  Europeans.  The  end  of  the  line  is 
at  Ambaca-Lucalla.  The  rails  are  of  steel,  and  weigh  zo  kilograms  (about  44 
pounds)  a  meter.  The  sleepers  are  not  of  metal,  but  of  fir,  chemically  treated, 
which  prevents  the  ravages  of  ants.  The  average  coat  of  constructing  the  line, 
including  the  interest  on  the  money  invested,  was  iti,iio  francs  per  kilometer 
(tzi,444  per  0.62137  mile).  If  the  taxes  and  the  difference  between  the  nominal  and 
the  issue  price  of  the  bonds  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  cost  per  kilometer 
amounts  to  144,000  francs  ($27,791),  which  is  not  excessive  when  the  numerous  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  construction  are  remembered. 

The  question  of  labor  was  easily  solved.  As  soon  as  it  was  decided  to  build  the 
railroad  the  natives  came  in  crowds  to  offer  their  services.  In  1890,  there  were 
3,000  men  employed  on  the  works;  the  system  followed  was  that  which  bad  been 
successfully  practiced  in  the  construction  of  the  railway  in  the  Belgian  colony  in 
the  Kongo.  A  number  of  negroes  would  undertake  a  certain  section  for  a  price 
agreed  upon  beforehand,  varying  according  lo  the  apparent  difficulty  of  digging, 
etc.  When  the  job  was  completed,  the  contractor  would  pay  the  specified  amount, 
distributing  it  to  each  one  according  10  Ibe  proportion  of  work,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority,  he  had  performed.  A  corps  of  European  engineers,  mostly  French, 
had  charge  of  the  works.  The  technical  instruction  of  the  negroes  progressed 
rapidly  during  the  construction.  It  may  be  said  that  they  manage  the  line  at  pres- 
ent. The  personnel  of  the  telegraph  service  is  composed  of  natives;  in  the  work- 
shops, carpenters,  masons,  plasterers,  painters,  smiths,  etc.,  are  negroes  who  have 
learned  these  trades  from  foreign  instructors;  they  are  employed  as  firemen,  etc., 
on  the  road. 

The  locomotives  weigh,  on  an  average,  25  tons.  The  trains  make  a  speed  of 
20  kilometers  (12.42  mites)  an  hour  as  far  as  Oeiras;  from  thereto  Delatando.  ts 
kilometers  an  hour;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  route,  zo  kilometers.  It  formerly  took 
ten  or  twelve  days  to  go  from  Loanda  to  Ambaca.  It  now  takes  about  twenty- 
three  hours.  The  line  promises  to  be  successful  from  a  financial  standpoint,  and 
it  Is  tbotight  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  the  guaranties 
offered  by  the  Government. 
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Commerce  of  Mauritius  in  1895. — A  letter  from  Port  Louis  to 
the  Moniteur  OflBciel  du  Commerce,  published  on  March  ri,  1897, 
says: 

The  commercial  movement  of  the  island  with  foreign  counLfies  in  iSg;  was  as 
follows:  Imports,  30,506,571  rupees($7.047,oiS);  exports,  39,796,314  rupees  ($6,883,- 
948).  Grain  and  flour,  which  head  the  list  of  the  principal  articles  imported,  came 
almost  exclusively  from  India.  The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Slates  was 
799>7i3  rupees  ($184,733);  cotton  goods  constituted  about  half  of  this  amount. 
Sugar  and  aloes  wood  were  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Mauritius  during 

Industrial  and  Agricultural  Condition  of  Madagascar. — The 
Revue  du  Commerce  Exterieur,  Paris,  April  17,  1897,  has  the  follow- 
ing communication: 

There  are  no  manufactures  at  Madagascar  and  no  capitalists.  The  iron  industry 
might  be  carried  on  with  good  results  were  it  not  for  the  entire  lack  of  coal.  Cop- 
per has  been  found,  but  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  work 
it.  The  gold  mines,  however,  are  productive,  and  will  probably  be  a  source  of 
much  wealth.  The  land,  although  good  for  pasturage,  does  not  give  satisfactory 
returns  for  cultivation,  except  for  vanilla,  cacao,  LiberJan  coffee,  and  rubber.  In 
all  of  these,  there  is  money  to  be  gained.  Vanilla  gives  at  the  end  of  four  years 
a  revenue  of  about  5.000  francs  (some  $1,000)  per  hectare  (2.471  acres).  Cacao  be- 
gins to  yield  after  four  years,  and  is  fully  grown  at  six.  A  mean  revenue  of  5 
francs  (about  $1)  per  tree  can  be  counted  on.  Liberian  coffee,  although  it  commands 
an  inferior  price,  grows  in  great  abundance. 

In  such  enterprises,  a  capital  of  at  least  50,000  francs  ($9,650)  must  be  invested. 
but  they  pay  200  ptr  cent.  In  VenMuela,  land  for  cultivating  cacao  costs  6,000 
francs  ($1,158)  per  hectare;  here  it  is  only  5  francs  (about  $1)  per  hectare.  Not  a 
few  colonists  are  beginning  to  take  advantage  of  these  conditions.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Manahoro  alone  there  are  thirty-four  French  settlers  who  are  cultivating 
plantations. 

Mahogany  on  the  Ivory  Coast.— La  Quinzaine  Coloniale,  Paris, 
February  25,  1897,  says: 

The  exportation  of  mahogany  is  becoming  an  important  industry  on  the  Ivory 
Coast.  During  the  last  three  months  of  1S96  it  amounted  to  6,709,384  pounds, 
against  3,194,364  pounds  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1895.  England  and  Ger- 
many have  mainly  profiled  by  this  increase.  The  wood  comes  principally  from 
Assinie  and  Grand  Bassam.  It  is  cut  by  ihe  natives  and  brought  to  Prembo.  The 
prices  range  from  35  to  40  francs($7  to$8)per  stere(35.3i  cubic  feet),  with  the  bark. 


The  Cotton  Season  in  Egypt. — The  Moniteur  Officiel  du  Com- 
merce, Paris,  January  28,  1897,  has  the  following: 

The  past  season  has  been  satisfactory,  showing  an  exportation  of  385,996  tons, 
against  365,613  in  1895.  The  prices,  which  were  variable  in  1895,  ranging  from  7 
to  13  talaris  per  cantar  (about  $7  to  $13  per  iio  pounds),  have  been  Steady  during 
the  past  season,  remaining  at  11  talaris.     The  importation  of  Egyptian  cottoti  into 
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the  United  States  is  growing  every  year.  For  ttie  season  ending  in  1896,  it  amonnled 
to  25.000  tons,  an  increase  of  about  6.000  tons  over  1B95.  England  receives  about 
half  the  amount  exported.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  countries  mentioned, 
Egypt  finds  the  largest  market  for  her  cotton  in  Russia,  France,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Germany. 

Industrial  Exposition  at  Calcutta. — The  following  is  taken 
from  the  Moniteur  OflRciel  du  Commerce,  Paris,  March  11,  1897: 

Beginning  on  January  i.  1897^  and  lasting  three  days,  an  industrial  exposition 
was  held  at  Calcutta,  to  show  the  local  productions  which  could  compete  with  those 
imported  from  Europe,  The  principal  articles  were  soaps,  candles,  foot  wear, 
woolen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods,  jewelry,  mirrors,  hardware,  glassware,  dentists' 
supplies,  ink,  perfumery,  ropes,  pottery,  native  musical  instruments,  violins,  con- 
fectionery, alimentary  products,  biscuits,  arrowroot,  barley  meal,  locksmith's  wares, 
and  rice-hulling  machines.  None  of  these  articles  are  of  as  good  quality  as  the 
imported  ones ;  but  ihey  are  used  by  the  natives,  and  are  very  cheap.  The  people 
of  India  are  gradually  beginning  to  manufacture  [heir  own  supplies.  They  will 
not  make  such  progress  in  this  tine  as  has  been  made  by  the  Japanese,  as  they 
have  not  the  same  faculties  of  imitation  and  assimilation.  But  the  cost  of  labor  is 
cheaper  in  India  than  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  they  will  eventually  be  able  to 
supply  all  their  own  needs  by  local  manufactures. 


Australian  Mother-of-Pearl  Industry.— The  Moniteur  OfHciel 
du  Commerce,  Paris,  March  18,  1897,  says: 

The  mother-of'pearl  industry  is  one  of  the  natural  sources  of  wealth  of  Australia, 
but  in  recent  years  it  has  undergone  an  unfortunate  crisis.  Statistics  as  to  the 
production  of  the  oyster  banks  of  North  Queensland  show  that  the  value  of  the  ex- 
portation in  1B94  was  j£()4,iS2  ($4;S,i9a).  but  these  ligures  can  not  be  considered 
absolutely  exact,  because  the  various  companies  engaged  in  this  work  prefer  to 
keep  the  amount  of  their  profits  secret.  The  decline  in  the  industry  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  destruction  of  the  young  oysters  of  the  meleagrina  genus,  which  Gov- 
ernment regulations  and  the  plan  of  lishing  in  systematic  rotation  have  (ailed  to 
entirely  check.  Experiments  made  to  find  the  time  necessary  for  [he  development 
of  mother-of-pearl  show  that,  under  favorable  conditions,  three  years  are  enough 
for  a  deposit  of  8  or  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  live  years  for  a  pair  of  shells 
weighing  5  or  6  pounds.  Two  varieties  of  nacre  arc  found  here ;  one  with  edges 
of  a  slightly  gold  color  and  the  other  with  a  silvery  surface  on  the  interior;  the 
latter  ts  most  used  in  commerce,  and  is  found  principally  in  the  bed  which  stretches 
from  the  northeast  of  Cape  York  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Barrier  Coral  Reef,  the 
length  of  Torres  Strait,  as  far  as  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea. 

About  a  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  Torres  Strait  in  fishing,  caring  for 
the  stations,  repairing  boats  and  apparatus,  and  also  in  preparing  the  mother-of- 
pearl  for  transportation.  The  boats  employed  in  this  work  are  known  as  lugger- 
rigged  craft,  having  a  capacity  of  about  10  tons  each  ;  these  are  usually  accompanied 
by  cutters  to  carry  provisions  and  to  convey  the  mother-of-pearl  to  the  stations  on 
land.  The  men  employed  are  usually  natives  of  the  islands,  and  the  best  divers 
are  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Malays.  The  white  people  occupied  in  this  industry  are 
generally  owners  of  the  boats.  The  cost  of  a  fishing  lugger  is  about  £6^0  ($3,763), 
and  some  $700  or  (Soo  more  must  be  added  for  the  diving  apparatus,  e 
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The  men  nie  paid  as  follows  :  A  diver  receives  on  an  average  £i  (aboui  $15)  for 
one  hundred  pairs  of  shells.  The  tender  receives  £3  and  the  four  men  al  tbe  pump 
£i  los.  <aboul  tn.50)  each  a  month.  The  food  for  the  men  amounts  to  about  £i) 
($43.80)  a  month.  To  cover  these  expenses  and  make  a  profit,  a  boat  must  receive 
at  least  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  pairs  of  shells  a  month,  which  represent 
about  a  ton  in  weighi. 


Trade  Methods  in  South  America. — The  Venezuelan  Herald, 
of  Caracas,  in  its  edition  of  May  22,  1897,  quotes  frotn  the  South 
American  Journal  an  article  written  by  an  Englishman,  in  regard  to 
the  means  of  improving  commercial  relations  with  South  America. 
An  extract  from  the  article  is  as  follows: 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  doing  away  with  the  middleman  be- 
tween the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer,  which  many  "outsiders"  seem  to  think 
"a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished."  When,  however,  the  matter  is  studied 
carefully,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  abolition  of  the  merchant  is  neither  practical  nor 
desirable.  The  principles  laid  down  by  soundest  political  economists  strongly  up- 
hold the  advantages  of  division  of  labor  and  the  concentration  of  each  man's  ener- 
gies upon  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  tilled.  It  is  clear  that  the  qualifications 
which  secure  success  as  a  merchant  are  quite  of  another  order  from  those  required 
to  make  a  successful  manufacturer.  Bui,  apart  from  the  abstract  principle,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  supplying  of  South  American  markets  can  not  be  carried  on  effect- 
ively unless  some  one  undertakes  to  keep  slocks  of  goods  on  the  spot  and  conforms 
to  the  practice  as  to  giving  credit.  Very  few  manufacturers  have  the  capital  to  do 
this,  nor  could  they  give  the  attention  \o  the  business  it  requires. 

In  Buenos  Ayres,  and,  1  believe,  in  some  other  American  markets,  it  has  long 
been  the  custom  for  the  actual  selling  of  goods  to  the  shopkeepers  to  be  done  through 
brokers,  or,  as  they  are  more  appropriately  styled  in  Spanish,  corredorea  (runners). 
When  I  commenced  business  as  an  importing  merchant  in  the  Argentine  capital,  I 
had  the  idea,  being  young  and  active,  that  the  services  of  the  brokers  were  unnec- 
essary, and  I  tried  to  do  business  direct  with  my  customers.  I  soon  discovered  my 
error.  If  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order,  the  broker  looked  for  his  commission 
all  the  same;  if  he  did  not  get  it,  then  the  next  orders  he  secured  were  not  placed 
with  my  firm.  It  was  no  use  fighting  with  the  system — the  customers  were  quite 
as  much  against  it  as  the  brokers.  They  may  have  been  dealing  with  our  import- 
ing house  for  years,  and  yet  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  principals; 
perhaps  a  visit  from  one  of  them  would  be  regarded  as  rather  a  suspicious  than  a 
friendly  act,  the  idea  being  that  the  merchant  came  to  spy  the  land;  though  he 
might  speak  the  language  and  be  very  affable,  the  shopkeeper  would  not  be  at  his 
ease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  broker  was  probably  his  chum  and  boon  companion, 
whom  he  was  always  glad  to  see. 

It  is  the  metier  of  those  who  wish  to  succeed  as  brokers  to  cultivate  social  rela- 
tions with  their  clients.  They  generally  know  all  the  latest  gossip,  the  newest 
stories,  and  do  not  pester  a  man  with  dry  business  when  they  find  him  in  a  festive 
mood,  but  will  be  prepared  to  spend  hours  in  badinage  or  at  the  caf6,  without  even 
mentioning  "the  shop."  Many  a  sale  is  thus  effected  by  those  who  know  how  to 
deal  with  Spanish  and  Italian  people  in  the  leisurely  fashion  in  which  they  like  to  do 
their  business,  where  a  European  traveler  would  only  be  snubbed.  In  the  con- 
fidence engendered  over  a  friendly  glass,  a  shrewd  broker  can  elicit  many  a  valuable 
hiDt  as  to  how  a  man's  business  is  going  and  what  he  is  thinking  of  doing.     Circu- 
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lating  constantly  among  the  buyers,  the  brokers  have  the  best  opportunities  of  leara- 
ing  the  stale  and  prospects  of  trade,  the  amounts  of  stocks,  etc.,  the  proper  assort- 
ments of  goods,  and  they — not  the  merchants — have  really  the  command  of  the 

My  suggestion  to  British  merchants  is  that  they  should  cultivate  more  intimate 
relations  with  local  brokers,  even  if  they  have  to  employ  fewer  travelers.  The  sys- 
tem of  sending  out  travelers  appears  to  be  rather  overdone,  as  a  proof  of  which 
I  may  cite  the  instance,  mentioned  in  my  last  article,  of  thirteen  Manchester  trav- 
elers being  in  such  a  place  as  Bogoti  at  the  same  time.  The  broker  is  always  on 
the  spot,  knows  his  customers  well,  just  when  he  ought  to  call  upon  them,  and  how 
they  should  be  created. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  carrying  out  the  idea  I  have 
suggested.  Capable  and  reliable  brokers  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  be  readily 
picked  up  as  agents,  and  they  would  have  to  be  paid  a  retaining  salary  as  well  as 
commission,  but  I  believe  that  the  outlay  would  be  less  and  the  results  much  better 
than  the  cost  of  travelers.  The  agents  should  be  visited  regularly  by  a  member  of 
the  home  firm.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  proper  system  to  push  business, 
especially  with  new  articles.  These  always  require  special  efforts  on  the  part  of  an 
agent  to  introduce  them,  and  he  has,  therefore,  a  claim  to  be  appointed  sole  agent 
after  a  trade  has  been  established. 


Removal  of  Duty  on  Windmills  in  Venezuela.— The  following 
paragraph  appears  in  the  Venezuelan  Herald,  of  Caracas,  May  12, 

J8971 

After  the  third  reading  by  Congress,  in  Its  session  of  the  iSth,  the  change  in  the 
custom-house  duties  affecting  windmills  was  accorded. 

With  the  motive  of  encouraging  agriculture  and  irrigation,  windmills  will  enter 
all  the  ports  of  the  Republic  free  of  duty  after  the  1st  of  June.  The  adoption  of 
such  generous  measures  calls  forth  the  most  hearty  congratulations. 

If  American  manufacturers  possess  the  finesse  so  universally  accorded  them, 
they  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  propitious  moment  for  flooding  the  country  with  this 
precious  apparatus,  which  is  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  here  and  which,  by  its 
moderate  price,  is  within  the  range  of  the  humblest  agriculturist 
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The  publicaiions  of  ihe  Bareau  of  Foreigo  Commerce,  Deparimcni  of  State,  are: 

I. — Commercial  Relations,  being  the  annual  reports  of  consular  officers  on  ihe 
commerce,  industries,  navigation,  etc.,  of  their  districts, 

II. — Consular  Reports,  issued  monthly,  and  containing  miscellaneous  reports 
from  consular  oQicers. 
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THE   BUREAU   OF   FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

From  and  after  July  i,  1897,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  will  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce, 
in  accordance  with  the  following  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Department  of  State, 

IVashington,  July  I,  iSgj. 
Under  the  authority  conferred  upon  me  by  chapter  268,  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  session, 
under  the  heading  "Publication  of  Diplomatic,  Consular,  and  other 
commercial  reports,  "the  name  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  this 
Department  is  hereby  changed  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  the  title  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  shall  hereafter 
be  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce. 

John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  reasons  for  the  change  are  set  forth  in  the  following  report 
from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  30,  iSpy. 
Honorable  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Sir;  I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  clause  in  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1898,  approved  February  20,  1897,  which  provides  for  the 
publication  of  diplomatic,  consular,  and  other  commercial  reports. 
(See  page  590,  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
second  session.)     The  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

Preparation,  printing,  publication,  and  diMribuilon.  by  the  Department  ai  State, 
of  the  d[plomatic,  consular,  and  other  commercial  reports,  twenty^tive  thousand 
dollars;  and  of  this  sum  the  Secretary  o(  State  is  authorized  to  use  not  exceeding 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  for  services  of  employees  in  Ihe 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  State,  In  the  work  of  compiling  and  distribut 
ing  such  reports,  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  the  purchase 
of  such  books,  maps,  and  periodicals  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  editing  of  diplo- 
matic, consular,  and  other  commercial  reporis:  Provided,  That  ail  terms  of  meas- 
ure, weight,  and  money  shall  be  reduced  to,  and  expressed  in,  terms  of  the  measure, 
weight,  and  coin  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  terms;  that  each 
issue  of  consular  reports  shall  not  exceed  seven  thousand  copies;  And  provided 
further,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized.to  change 
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name  o(  Ihe  Bureau  aC  Statistics  to  the  Bures 
the  foregoing  provision  shall  apply  with  the  sair 
Foreign  CommeTce  as  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  Secretary  of  Slate  is  authorized  by 
the  foregoing  to  change  the  name  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  this 
Department  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  and  that  the  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  made  to 
apply  with  the  same  force  and  effect  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce. As  the  appropriation  becomes  available  on  the  ist  of  July, 
I  respectfully  ask  authority  from  you  to  carry  the  legislation  speci- 
fied into  effect.  The  reasons  for  making  the  change,  as  stated  to 
Congress  and  approved  by  that  body,  are: 

(i)  The  confusion  arising  from  the  fact  that  there  are  three 
bureaus  of  statistics  in  the  Executive  Departments,  viz: 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  State; 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department; 

Division  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Shortly  after  taking  charge  of  this  Bureau,  I  became  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  general  public  was  unable  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  various  bureaus  of  the  same  name,  and  that  unnecessary 
labor  and  delay  resulted. 

(2)  The  name  Bureau  of  Statistics  does  not  properly  denote  the 
functions  of  this  Bureau,  which  is  exclusively  commercial  in  its  char- 
acter, its  work  being  that  of  collecting,  compiling,  and  distributing 
the  commercial  reports  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular  officers. 
There  is  a  wide  range  of  statistics  with  which  the  Bureau  has  nothing 
to  do,  and  its  designation  as  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  is,  therefore,  mis- 
leading. The  use  of  the  words  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  on 
the  other  hand,  besides  correctly  indicating  the  character  of  the 
work,  is  likely,  in  my  judgment,  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind 
the  importance  of  the  commercial  functions  of  this  Department. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  submit  the  draft  of  an  order  for 
your  signature. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Frederic  Emory, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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VALUES   OF   FOREIGN  COINS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  valuation  of  foreign  coins,  as 
given  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  and  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  compliance  with  the  first  section  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1873, viz:  "That  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  money  of  account  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  that  of 
the  pure  metal  of  such  coin  of  standard  value,  "and  that  "the  value  of 
the  standard  coins  in  circulation  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world 
shall  be  estimated  annually  by  the  Director  0/  the  Mint,  and  be  pro- 
claimed on  the  ist  day  of  January  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. " 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  law,  annual  state- 
ments were  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  beginning  with  that 
issued  on  January  i,  1874,  and  ending  with  that  issued  on  January 
1,  1890.  Since  that  dale,  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  October  i, 
rSgo,  these  valuation  statements  have  been  issued  quarterly,  begin- 
ning with  the  statement  issued  on  January  i,  1891. 

These  estimates  "are  to  be  taken  (by  customs  officers)  in  com- 
puting the  value  of  all  foreign  merchandise  made  out  in  any  of  said 
currencies,  imported  into  the  United  States," 

The  following  statements,  running  from  January  i,  1874,  to  April 
I,  1897,  have  been  prepared  to  assist  in  computing  the  proper  values 
in  American  money  of  the  trade,  prices,  values,  wages,  etc.,  of  and  in 
foreign  countries,  as  given  in  consular  and  other  reports.  The  series 
of  years  are  given  so  that  computations  may  be  made  for  each  year  in 
the  proper  money  values  of  such  year.  In  hurried  computations,  the 
reductions  of  foreign  currencies  into  American  currency,  no  matter  for 
how  many  years,  are  too  often  made  on  the  bases  of  latest  valuations. 
When  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  ruble  of  Russia,  for  instance, 
has  fluctuated  from  77.17  cents  in  1874  to  37.4  cents  in  April,  1S97, 
such  computations  are  wholly  misleading.  All  computations  of  values, 
trade,  wages,  prices,  etc.,  of  and  in  the  "  fluctuating-currency  coun- 
tries" should  be  made  in  the  values  of  their  currencies  in  each  year 
up  to  and  including  1890,  and  in  the  quarterly  valuations  thereafter. 

To  meet  typographical  requirements,  the  quotations  for  the  years 
1876,  1877,  1879,  1881,  and  1882  are  omitted,  these  years  being  se- 
lected as  showing  the  least  fluctuations  when  compared  with  years 
immediately  preceding  and  following. 

To  save  unnecessary  repetition,  the  estimates  of  valuations  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz,  (A)  countries  with  fixed  currencies, 
(8)  countries  with  fluctuating  currencies,  and  (C)  quarterly  valua- 
tions of  fluctuating  currencies. 
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VALUES   OF    FOKEIGN    COINS. 
CoHiilrUs  wilk  Jlueluating  curr/ncies.  1S74-I& 
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VALUES    OK    FOREIGN    COINS. 
QuarUriv  valualioHs  of  fiufttatin^  iurfti 
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FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  following  table  embraces  only  such  weights  and  measures  as 
are  given  from  time  to  time  in  Consular  Reports  and  in  Commer- 
cial Relations: 
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FOREIGN    WEKIHTS   AND    MEASURES. 


Denominalion 


/(  (quivaknis — Continued. 
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FOREIGN    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES. 
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FOREIGN    WEIGHTS   AND    MEASURES. 
Fertign  ■lotights  ami  meaiuris,  \aitk  Ameriian  it/uivaients — Continued. 
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Afelric  dry  mrasu 

Milliliter (T(Ani"ter)  equals  0.061  cubic  inch. 
Centiliter  KJn  liter)  equals  0.610s  cubic  inch. 
Dcciliter(^  liter)  equals  6.1022  cubic  inches. 
Liter  equals  0.908  quart. 
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Deciliter  (Vi  liter)  equals  0.S45  gill. 
Liter  equals  1.0567  quarts. 
Decaliter  (10  liters)  equals  2.6418  gallons. 
Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  26.4I>«  gallon 
Kiloliter  (1,000  liters)  equals  264.18  gallor 


Metric  measures  of  length. 


Millin 


r  (p-ff,  meter)  equals  0.0394  incn. 

:r  (,J  J  meter)  equals  0.3937  inch. 
Decimeter  (("j  meter)  equals  3.937  inches. 
Meier  equals  39.37  inches. 
Decameter  (10  meters)  equals  393.7  inches. 
Hectometer  (100  meters)  equals  328  feet  i  inch. 
Kilometer  (1,000  melers)  equals  0.61137  mile  (3,180  feel  10  ii 
Myriameter  (10,000  melers)  equals  6.2137  miles. 

AfefrU  sur/ac. 


are  meter)  equals  1,550  square  inches. 
e  melers)  equals  119.6  square  yards. 
J  square  meters)  equals  2.471  acres. 
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CONSUIvAR  Ji^PORTTS. 


COMMERCE,  M^PACTURES,  ETC 


JULY,  1897.  No.  202. 


TRADE  WITH   NICARAGUA.' 

The  trade  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  is  not  important,  all  imports 
consigned  to  local  merchants  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1896, 
amounting  in  value  to  but  $139,749-90-  The  imports  from  Germany 
amounted  to  $22,356- 10.  Small  as  the  trade  is,  however,  the  Germans 
think  it  worth  while  to  advertise  here;  they  are  liberal  advertisers. 
In  my  report  of  the  24th  instant,  mention  is  made  of  a  Hamburg 
house  from  which  one  of  the  merchants  here  recently  received  two 
bound  sample  books,  one  containing  two  hundred  and  nineteen  en- 
velopes and  the  other  sixty-eight  envelopes  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  sheets  of  writing  paper  of  various  shades,  sizes,  etc. 

The  Germans  send  out  large  quantities  of  printed  circulars,  cata- 
logues, and  price  lists;  but  they  also  send  out  free  samples  of  their 
goods.  They  believe  that  a  hat  or  a  shirt  is  a  better  advertiser  than 
a  catalogue,  cut,  or  picture  of  either. 

Within  the  last  six  months,  one  house  in  San  Juan  del  Norte  has 
received  samples  (all  free  and  freight  charges  prepaid)  from  Ham- 
burg, as  follows: 

(i)  Two  lots  of  shirts,  ij^  dozen  in  each  lot.  These  shirts  were 
sold  by  the  San  Juan  del  Norte  house  at  from  68  cents  to  $1.36. 

(2)  Three  lots  of  cups,  saucers,  and  plates,  each  lot  worth  about 
I13- 

(3)  One  lot  of  combs,  worth  about  $10. 

•  All  viluo  In  Ihia  report  arc  given  in  Unlwd  SUI«  currency.  The  peso  is  wonh  but  ,s.^s  cenii 
In  United  Stales  currency  In  Sun  Jiun  del  Norte.  Its  value.  Bccording  to  the  Director  o(  the  L'nited 
Sules  Mini,  11  47.4  cents. 
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{4)  Twenty-five  fans,  which  were  retailed  at  from  4.55  to  13.6 
cents  each. 

(5)  Six  fans,  retailed  at  $1.73  each. 

(6)  Two  dozen  straw  hats,  retailed  at  from  12.7  to  79^^  centseach. 
{7)  Felt  hats  to  the  value  of  about  $25. 

(8)  Corsets  to  the  value  of  about  $io. 

(9)  Suspenders,  worth  about  $15. 

(10)  Collars  and  cuffs,  worth  about  $7. 
(ii)  Toys,  worth  about  $15. 

(12)  Hosiery,  worth  about  $15. 

(13)  Cutlery,  worth  about  $15. 

(14)  Three  lots  of  shoes,  6  pairs  in  each  lot,  retailed  at  from  jq'/i 
cents  to  $1.81  per  pair. 

(15)  One  lot  of  neckties  (11  dozen),  retailed  at  from  6.8  cents  to 
$1.59  each. 

Valuable  samples  of  various  other  articles  were  received  from 
Hamburg  by  the  same  house  during  the  same  period.  Two  other 
houses  in  San  Juan  del  Norte  also  received  Hamburg  samples  equally 
valuable. 

All  of  the  foregoing  samples,  with  the  exception  of  the  envelopes 
and  writing  paper,  came  unmarked  and  unmutilated,  every  article 
being  salable  at  full  price.  I  do  not  say  that  it  pays  to  advertise 
in  this  manner,  but  the  matter  is  worth  the  attention  of  our  own 
tradesmen. 

The  merchants  here  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  Colgate  & 
Co.  {manufacturers  of  soaps,  perfumeries,  etc.),  Stafford  &  Co.  {man- 
ufacturers of  inks,  etc.),  and  a  few  manufacturers  of  beers,  the 
United  States  manufacturers  do  not  send  samples  here  that  may  be 
sold. 

The  business  circulars,  etc.,  sent  here  from  Germany  are  much 
lighter  in  weight  than  those  received  from  the  United  States.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  stationery  used.  The  use  of  similar  paper  by  our 
people  would  effect  the  saving  of  considerable  postage. 

I  have  given  attention  to  the  question  of  advertising  in  these 
countries.  Printed  advertisements  in  any  form  or  in  any  respectable 
journal  will  pay  hei'e,  as  elsewhere,  but  they  must  be  printed  in 
Spanish.  Many  so-called  export  sheets  have  absolutely  no  circula- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  world.  Advertisements  placed  in  the  repu- 
table journals  having  a  bona  fide  circulation  in  Spanish  America  will 
bring  good  results. 

Thomas  O'Hara. 

San  Juan  del  Norte,  February  z6,  iSgj. 
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BRICK   AND  WOOD   IN   NICARAGUA. 

Inquiries  have  been  made  regarding  the  sale  of  brick  in  this  con- 
sular district. 

All  the  buildings  in  San  Juan  del  Norte  are  of  wood.  There  is 
neither  a  cellar  nor  a  chimney  in  the  town.  With  the  exception  of 
ten  or  twelve  buildings  which  rest  on  brick,  all  the  houses  are  built 
on  wooden  blocks  or  piles.  The  house  I  occupy  (there  is  but  one 
better  building  in  the  place)  rests  on  brick  piers.  By  actual  count, 
there  are  512  bricks  under  the  entire  building. 

Stone  is  not  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Juan  del 
Norte,  nor  is  there  any  brick  clay. 

The  absence  of  stone  and  brick  buildings  is  not  due  to  fear  of 
earthquakes.  There  have  been  but  two  earthquake  shocks  felt  in 
the  town  during  the  last  two  years — one  in  March,  1895,  and  one 
on  the  morning  of  January  8,  1897.  The  inhabitants  say  that  these 
shocks  were  as  severe  as  any  ever  experienced  in  the  place.  Neither, 
however,  would  have  loosened  brick  or  stone  work. 

Lumber  is  expensive  and  short  lived  {the  climate  and  wood  ants 
combining  to  play  havoc  with  it),  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be 
cheaper  than  brick.  No  lumber  is  cut  on  the  San  Juan  River.  All 
the  lumber  used  In  San  Juan  del  Norte  comes  from  the  United  States. 
It  is  generally  a  poor  grade  of  white  pine.  It  sells  for  from  $70  to  $90 
in  Nicaraguan  currency  per  1,000  feet,  equivalent,  according  to  local 
exchange,  to  $31.81  and  $40.90  in  United  States  currency. 

The  annual  consumption  of  lumber  does  not  now  exceed  100,000 
feet. 

Vessels  drawing  more  than  4  or  4}4  feet  of  water  can  not  enter 
the  harbor,  and  the  lighterage  charges  alone  on  brick  and  lumber 
are  as  follows:  Brick,  $13.  i2j^  per  1,000  in  United  States  currency; 
lumber,  $13.  i2j4  per  1,000  feet. 

On  October  12,  1896,  I  sent  specimens  of  the  sands  on  this  coast 
to  the  American  Sand  Brick  Company,  of  New  York,  inquiring 
whether  such  sands  were  suitable  for  sand  brick.  Under  date  of 
November  13,  the  company  replied: 

•  *  *  The  sand  you  sent  will  make  a  fine  brick  and  of  many  colors.  A  brick 
machine  or  paleni  press  with  both  mixers  required  will  cosl  $2,500,  /ree  on  Ihe  dock 
in  New  York  City.  We  will  furnish  parties  purchasing  the  chemicals  by  the  barrel, 
shipped  in  any  quantities  desired. 

We  furnish  these  chemicals  at  tl  per  barrel  of  42  gallons,  which  will  make  1,000 
bricks.     This  price  is  free  on  the  dock  in  New  York  City. 

Estimate  of  labor  (unskilled),  seven  men  for  one  machine  or  eleven  men  for  two 
machines.     The  capacity  of  each  machine  is  5,000  bricks  per  day  o(  ten  working 
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Mr.  M.  J.  Clancy,  our  consular  agent  at  Bluefields,  reports  as 
follows: 

Bui  very  little  brick  is  used  in  Bluefields.  The  buildings  are  all  of  wood.  Or. 
dinary  dwellings  have  wood  foundations;  other  buildings  rest  on  pillars  made  of 
stone  and  cement.  Stone  is  plentiful  in  this  section.  The  cement  is  imported. 
The  brick  used  here  is  imported  from  New  Orleans,  where  the  cost  is  about  $5* 
(United  States  currency)  per  i.ooo. 

Steamship  freight  rates  on  brick  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  to  Bluefields 
are  as  follows,  in  United  Stales  currency:  Per  barrel.  50  cents:  per  hogshead,  S4: 
per  i.ooo  (loose,  ai  owner's  risk),  $8. 

There  is  no  duty  on  brick.  Considering  lighterage,  exchange,  and  a  fair  profit, 
11  is  claimed  that  brick  imported  from  the  United  States  could  not  be  sold  here  for 
less  than  $50  in  Nicaraguan  currency,  or$3S,73  in  United  Stales  currency,  per  1,000. 

Mr.  F.  Pouyatl  recently  acquired  certain  land  at  CooUra  Point,  3  miles  west  of 
here  by  water,  with  the  intention  of  making  brick  and  lime.  I  interviewed  him 
this  morning.  He  says  thai  the  clay  found  near  Cookra  Point  is  excellent  for  brick 
making,  and  that  he  made  his  experiments  in  January  last.  I  asked  him  how  many 
bricks  he  had  burned  in  his  kiln.  He  replied,  "  two."  He  says  ihal  he  will  com- 
mence making  brick  whenever  he  gels  sufficient  orders  in  advance  to  warrant  him 
going  ahead,  the  price,  to  be  not  less  than  045  in  Nicaraguan  currency,  or  $10.55  '" 
United  States  currency,  per  1,000.     He  claims  to  have  made  and  sold  aoo  barrels  of 

Dressed  lumber  from  the  United  Stales  retails  here  at  $yo,  and  undressed  at  $60. 
in  Nicaraguan  currency,  or  $31.81  and  $S7.I7  in  United  States  currency,  per  1,000 
feet.  First-class  lumber  is  not  sent  here.  Pitch-pine  lumber  is  manufactured  at 
Wawa,  in  this  district.  The  owners  of  the  mill  (Hoadley,  Ingalls  &  Co.,  of  Port 
Limon,  Costa  Rica)  have  a  concession  from  the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  The 
original  concession  was  obtained  from  the  Mosquito  Government,  and  carried  with 
it  the  right  to  cut  all  pine  limber  on  the  Wawa  River  and  its  iribuiaries. 

The  Wawa  lumber  is  not  as  good  as  that  from  the  United  Slates.  Il  sells  at  the 
mill  tor  the  following  prices  per  1,000  feet:  Dressed,  $55  in  Nicaraguan  currency, 
or  t!5  in  United  States  currency;  undressed.  $45  in  Nicaraguan  currency,  or  $20.45 
in  United  States  currency.  Freight  from  Wawa  to  Bluefields  costs  $ro  in  Nicara- 
guan  currency,  or  $4.54  in  United  Slates  currency,  per  1,000  feet. 

Steamship  freight  rates  on  lumber  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  to  Bluefields 
are  $9  (United  States  currency)  per  1,000  feet.  It  costs  less  when  shipped  in  schoon- 
ers.  Lighterage  charges  at  Bluefields  are  $3  in  Nicaraguan  currency,  or  $1.36  in 
United  States  currency,  per  1.000  feet. 

The  product  of  the  Wawa  mill — about  1.000,000  feet  per  annum — is  sold  princi- 
pally in  Bluefields  and  Port  Limon,  Mr.  Seal  estimates  that  650,000  lineal  feel  of 
United  Stales  lumber  were  imported  into  Bluefields  between  January  I  and  Septem- 
ber 1.  l3g6 — principally  from  Mobile. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  there  is  no  market  on  this 
coast  for  United  States  brick. 

The  prices  of  lumber  given  may  enable  experts  to  determine 
whether  there  is  an  opening  Cor  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  sand 
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In  case  of  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  there  would 
probably  be  quite  a  demand  in  San  Juan  del  Norte  for  brick  and 
most  other  building  materials. 

Figures  are  given  in  my  report  of  October  12,  1896  {see  Con- 
sular Reports  No.  196,  January,  1897,  p.  139),  showing  the  quantity 
of  mahogany  cut  north  of  Bluefields  by  the  Emery  Company,  of 
Chelsea,  Mass.  The  company  has  a  monopoly,  no  mahogany  being 
cut  on  this  coast  by  any  other  company  or  person.  There  is  no  ma- 
hogany in  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  del  Norte — at  least  it  is  so  stated 
by  persons  claiming  to  know — nor  have  I  heard  of  any  other  valu- 
able woods  in  this  immediate  section. 

Mention  is  made  in  one  of  my  reports  (published  in  the  Septem- 
ber, 1896,  number  of  Consular  Reports)  of  certain  woods  found  to 
the  north  and  northwest  of  Bluefields.  Mr.  William  P.  Collins  is 
said  to  have  more  accurate  knowledge  than  anybody  else  respecting 
the  timbers  of  Nicaragua.  He  is  a  civil  engineer  and  has  explored  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  I  wrote  to  him  in  December,  1S95, 
asking  for  information  in  regard  to  the  extent  and  location  of  valu- 
able timber  lands  in  Nicaragua.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
his  letter  of  January  23,  1896; 

On  the  whole  ALlanlic  coast  valuable  limber  is  found  at  the  head  of  navigation 
of  the  larger  rivers.  Mahogany,  cedar,  almendro.  and  oiher  valuable  wqiods  are 
found  in  abundance  along  the  head  waters  of  Ihe  rivers  Mico.  Siquia.  and  Raitia. 
To  the  west  of  this  region  dyewoods  abound,  but  at  present  ihere  are  no  facilities 
for  marketing  them  to  advantage. 

In  December,  1895,  three  young  men,  representing  certain  Penn- 
sylvania capitalists,  passed  through  San  Juan  del  Norte  on  their  way 
to  the  interior  of  Nicaragua.  They  took  a  canoe  at  San  Carlos  and 
proceeded  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  exploring  all  inlet 
streams  in  search  of  valuable  woods.  From  Nicaragua,  they  went  to 
Guatemala,  and  from  thence,  two  of  them  proceeded  to  Colombia. 

I  wrote  to  one  of  the  party  a  few  months  ago,  requesting  him  to 
give  me  a  report  concerning  the  timbers  found  in  Nicaragua,  Guate- 
mala, and  Colombia.  He  stated,  in  reply,  that  one  of  his  party  was 
then  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  their  report 
to  their  principals,  and  that  until  the  report  had  been  acted  upon 
he  could  not  comply  with  my  request.  He  promised,  however,  to 
give  me  the  report  should  his  people  conclude  not  to  engage  in  lum- 
bering in  these  countries. 

Thomas  OHara, 

San  Juan  del  Norte,  February  ^7,  i8gj.  Consul. 
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RUBBER   TAX   IN   NICARAGUA. 

In  my  report  of  November  11,  I  reported  that  all  rubber  ex- 
ported from  Nicaragua  during  the  year  1897  would  be  subject  to  an 
export  tax  of  10  cents  in  Nicaraguan  currency  (4.9  cents  in  United 
States  currency)  per  libra  (1.043  pounds).  This  tax,  according  to 
the  table  of  values  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  January  i, 
1897,  is  equivalent  to  4.74  cents  in  United  States  currency. 

Notice  was  served  yesterday  upon  the  four  exporters  doing  busi- 
ness in  San  Juan  del  Norte  that  they  must  pay  such  tax  on  all  rub- 
ber shipped  from  San  Juan  del  Norte  since  January  i,  1897,  excepting 
rubber  upon  which  the  tax  had  been  paid  at  the  Castillo  custom- 
house. The  notice  was  signed  by  the  governor-intendant  and  is  in 
pursuance  of  instructions  issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Hacienda, 
February  24. 

Much  of  the  rubber  shipped  from  San  Juan  del  Norte  is  produced 
in  Costa  Rica.  It  is  shipped  to  San  Juan  del  Norte  via  the  San 
Carlos  River,  which  empties  into  the  San  Juan  River  below  Castillo. 

The  local  authorities  say  (i)  that  the  collection  of  the  tax  at  San 
Juan  del  Norte  is  not  in  violation  of  the  Managua  treaty,  as  the 
rubber  is  not  produced  within  the  limits  of  the  free-port  town; 
(2)  that  most  of  the  rubber  which  comes  from  Costa  Rica  is  gath- 
ered contrary  to  the  law  of  that  country  prohibiting  the  tapping  or 
bleeding  of  rubber  trees  on  public  lands,  and  that  Nicaragua  might 
properly  declare  it  to  be  a  criminal  offense  to  bring  such  rubber 
into  Nicaraguan  territory;  (3)  that  no  one  would  dispute  the  right 
of  Nicaragua  to  station  officers  at  or  beiow  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Carlos  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  tax  on  rubber  coming  from 
Costa  Rica,  or  of  compelling  the  boats  to  ascend  the  river  as  far  as 
the  Castillo  custom-house,  and  that  it  is  less  expensive  and  far  more 
reasonable  to  collect  the  tax  at  San  Juan  del  Norte  than  to  pursue 
either  of  the  two  courses  mentioned. 

The  four  exporters  are  C.  F.  Bergmann,  H.  F.  Bingham,  E.  L. 
D'Souza  &  Bro. ,  and  F.  A.  Pellas,  doing  business  under  the  name 
of  the  Nicaragua  Mail  Steam  Navigation  and  Trading  Company. 
Mr.  Bergmann  is  a  German  subject,  Mr.  Bingham  and  the  D'Souza 
brothers  are  British  subjects,  and  Mr.  PeUas  is  an  Italian.  Mr. 
Bergmann  is  the  German  consul  and  Mr.  Bingham  the  British  con- 
sul at  the  port. 

Mr.  Bingham  leaves  to-day  for  a  conference  with  the  British 
minister,  who  is  temporarily  stationed  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  This 
conference  was  probably  arranged  for  other  objects  than  the  discus- 
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sion  of  the  rubber-tax  question,  but  it  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Bingham 
has  encouraged  Mr.  Bergmann  and  Messrs.  D'Souza  to  believe  that 
one  of  the  results  of  the  conference  will  be  to  "knock  out"  the  tax. 
All  the  rubber  handled  by  Mr.  Pellas  is  said  to  come  from  the 
interior  of  Nicaragua,  which  makes  him  indifferent  as  to  the  outcome 
of  any  protest  from  either  the  British  minister  or  the  British  Gov- 

During  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1897,  66,659  pounds  of  rub- 
ber were  shipped  from  San  Juan  del  Norte,  of  which  Mr.  Pellas 
shipped  34,431  pounds. 

Thomas  O'Hara, 

San  Juan  del  Norte,   April  i,  iSgj.  Consul. 


THE   BAY   OF   JIQUILISCO,  SALVADOR. 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  report  made  to  me  by  Mr.  John  F.  Baker, 
secretary  of  this  legation,  upon  the  surveys  of  the  Bay  of  Jiquilisco, 
Salvador,  and  the  new  port  of  El  Triunfo. 

The  Department  may  desire  to  use  a  part  or  all  of  this  article  in 
its  Consular  Reports,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  S.  Benning- 
ton and  the  U.  S.  S.  Marion  have  recently  been  engaged  in  a  survey 
of  the  above-mentioned  bay. 

The  inclosed  report  gives  some  historical  points  concerning  past 
surveys  of  the  Bay  of  Jiquilisco  and  some  information  about  the 
company,  composed  largely  of  American  capitalists,  which  controls 
the  new  port.  The  future  possibilities  of  the  country  tributary  to 
El  Triunfo  are  briefly  outlined,  and  the  present  exports  and  imports 
are  given. 

Lewis  Baker, 

Managua,  February  22,  iSgj.  Minister. 


In  view  o(  the  fact  thai  [he  United  States  naval  vessels  Bi-nningtan  and  Marian 
have  been  engaged  in  the  survey  of  ihe  Bay  of  Jiquilisco.  Salvador.  I  submit  the 
following  observations  concerning  past  surveys  of  ihc  bay.  also  some  information 
about  the  new  port  of  El  Triunfo  and  the  rich  country  tributary  to  it.  For  certain 
facts  contained  in  Ihe  following  report  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Caldwell,  British 
consul  at  San  Salvador,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Burreil,  a  director  in  the  El  Triunfo  Com- 
pany, which  I  gathered  from  them  during  my  recent  visit  in  Salvador. 

The  earliest  authentic  information  in  regard  to  soundings  of  the  bar  and  bay  is 
derived  from  a  map  of  the  Bay  of  El  Triunfo  made  by  the  engineer  Don  Pedro 
Garcia  Aqiurre.  in  179S,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  depths  assigned  on  his  chart 
are  verified  by  hydrographic  surii'eys  of  recent  dales. 
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In  January,  1847.  ihe  French  brig  of  war  Ceniri,  commanded  by  the  Count  of 
Gueydon,  anchored  in  the  roadstead  of  Acajutia  and  made  a  survey  of  (he  bar  and 
harbor  at  (he  request  of  the  President  of  Salvador,  who  desired  to  know  whether  it 
was  possible  10  open  the  port  of  El  Triunfo  to  commerce..  He  thus  writes  in  his 
tetter  to  the  Salvadorian  minister,  dated  La  Union,  February  4.  1847: 

"After  a  very  careful  survey  of  ihe  places.  I  have  become  convinced  that  it  is 
possible  and  even  easy  to  pass  the  bar  with  ships  of  large  tonnage,  because  at  low 
tide  there  is  never  less  than  4  meters  o(  water," 

He  then  proceeds  to  stale  that  the  ports  of  Matamoros.  Tampico.  Tuxpan,  Ta- 
basco, Laguna  del  Carmen,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  of  Bayonne,  in  France,  and 
Bilbao,  in  Spain,  have  all  bars  with  less  water  than  the  bar  of  Espirilu  Sanio  (that 
is,  the  port  of  El  Triunfo).  One  observation  which  he  makes  time  has  proven  to 
be  correct.     It  is  this: 

"The  banks  which  are  found  on  this  part  of  the  coast  are  not  shifting,  as  is 
said,  and  I  am  convinced  chat  its  (the  bar's)  position  has  remained  the  same  for  a 
great  number  of  years." 

Other  surveys  than  that  of  the  French  commander,  both  oDicial  and  private. 
have  been  made  since  that  lime,  all  of  which  verify  that  officer's  soundings.  This 
corroboration  of  depths,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  fifty  years,  is  almost  a  guaranty 
that  Ihe  bar  has  not  changed  its  conditions  for  half  a  century,  a  very  favorable 
fact,  since  it  appears  not  to  be  subject  to  change  prejudicial  to  navigation. 

In  iSSo  and  in  1SS9.  hydrographic  surveys  were  made  of  Ihe  western  coast  of 
Central  America  from  the  River  Ocos  to  San  Juan  del  Sur  by  the  oflicers  of  the 
U.S.  S.  r«x<-«ro™,  commanded  by  J.  U.  Philip.  U.  S.  N..  and  bythoseof  the  U.  S.  S. 
Kaii^er.  C.  E.  Clark,  commanding.  The  chart  which  was  the  result  of  these 
surveys,  corrected  down  to  March  14.  lS^3.  shows  3|^  fathoms  at  low  water,  and 
was  issued  by  the  Hydrographic  Office.  Navy  Department.  Washington,  on  that 
date.  Another  survey  was  made  in  18SS  by  Juan  S.  Pefla.  a  noied  pilot  in  Central 
American  waters.  This  was  followed  by  one  ordered  by  the  El  Triunfo  Company, 
Limited,  and  finished  in  September,  1894.  The  last  was  by  Don  Thomas  Stich 
Bonelli.  oHicia!  engineer  of  the  Salvadorian  Government,  who  received  instructions 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  bar  and  of  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  El  Triunfo.  which 
was  duly  performed  in  November.  1895.  All  these  later,  soundings,  whether  ex- 
pressed in  meters,  fathoms,  or  varas.  amounted  practically  to  the  same  as  the 
United  States  survey.     The  soundings  made  by  the  Salvadorian  Government  en- 
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1S93  thai  El  Triunfo  was  declared  a  port  of  entry  by  the  Ezeta  Govei 

opened  to  commrce  in  1894  by  the  enterprise  of  Ihe  El  Triunfo  Company,  Limited, 

under  the  auspices  of  the  administration  of  Gen.  Rafael  A.  Guiierez. 

This  company  was  formed  by  American  and  Salvadorian  capilalists  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  steam  navigation  in  the  new  port  and  developing  the  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  industries  by  facilitating  the  means  of  exporting  products 
of  that  region.  Il  styled  ilself  La  CompaHia  dc  Et  Triunfo.  and  on  October  15. 
lS()4.  the  President  of  Salvador  approved  a  contract  entered  into  with  Ihe  Supreme 
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Governmenl.  by  which  the  company  agreed  to  erect  a  pier  and  build  a  cuslom- 
house  at  its  own  expense.  On  November  7,  1S94,  the  Government  granted  to  this 
company  Ihc  exclusive  right  o(  steam  navigation  in  the  whole  Bay  of  Jiquilisco. 
A  town  site  was  marked  out  by  the  Government,  lots  were  gratuitously  granted  lo 
settlers,  and  El  Triunfo  soon  had  a  population  of  several  hundred  inhabitants. 
Work  was  vigorously  carried  on,  and  in  April,  1895,  the  American  steamer  Crlia 
arrived  at  (he  port  from  San  Francisco  with  a  cargo  of  500  tons,  being  the  first 
foreign  steamer  to  enter  the  harbor  and  land  its  cargo  on  the  temporary  pier.  Since 
that  time,  a  new  pier  has  been  built  by  ihe  company,  steam  tugs  and  launches 
adequate  lo  the  service  have  been  provided,  and  the  new  port  already  fji^'es  ample 
proof  of  its  future  importance. 

The  custom-house,  post-otlice,  and  military  headquarters  were  duly  organized, 
and  communication  by  telegraph  was  established  with  Ihe  capital.  During  the  last 
eight  months  of  1895,  the  importations  and  exportatjons  yielded  to  the  rusloro- 
house  at  El  Triunfo  the  amount  of  (38,537,37,  there  having  been  exported  11.920 
quintals  of  coffee  alone  during  (hat  (ime.  The  following  figures  wilt  show  how 
rapidly  Ihe  business  in  this  new  port  is  increasing: 

During  Ihe  single  month  of  April,  1896,  the  receipts  at  Ihe  custom-house  reached 
$30,000,  while  for  the  same  time  (he  expor(a(ion  of  coffee  amounted  lo  14.997 
quintals.  The  total  exportation  of  (hat  article  for  1S96  has  been  double  that  of  the 
previous  season,  and  it  is  estimated  Ihal  the  exportation  of  the  1897  crop  through 
the  pori  of  El  Triunfo  will  reach  7S,ixx>  quintals. 

The  opening  of  (his  port  will  give  a  great  boom  10  a  certain  region  of  Salvador 
and  promote  a  development  of  agricultural  and  other  industries  that  has  been  im- 
possible on  account  of  the  lack  of  cxporiation  facilities.  Owing  10  that  need,  a 
vast  district,  capable  of  producing  sugar  cane,  cacao,  cotton,  toffee,  lobacco,  fruits, 
and  cereals,  developed  but  litlle  beyond  local  requirements.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
extensive  coal  deposits,  reaching  inio  Honduras,  exist  in  the  mountains  north  of 
Port  £1  Triunfo.  and  when  (he  Rio  Lempa,  navigable  almosi  to  i(s  source,  is  navi- 
gated by  steam  river  boats — a  matter  of  a  few  years  only^an  entirely  new  induslry 
will  be  brought  to  the  front,  Ihe  limit  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  predict. 

In  1895,  permission  was  given  by  the  Government  of  Salvador  to  Ihe  Govern- 
ments of  Ihe  United  Stales  and  Great  Britain  to  make  a  survey  of  Ihe  Bay  of 
Jiquilisco,  including  Ihe  bar  and  Ihe  entrance  to  the  port  of  El  Triunfo.  This  invi- 
lation  was  duly  published  in  the  Diario  Olicial,  Ihe  Governmenl  organ,  and  a  cable- 
gram was  received  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Burrell,  a  director  of  La  Compallia  de  El  Triunfo, 
resident  in  San  Salvador,  from  the  Secretary  of  State  al  Washington,  D.  C,  no(ify- 
ing  him  that  tiie  L'niled  Slales  Government  had  ordered  Ihc  survey  to  be  made,  and 
that  a  vessel  would  be  sent  to  the  Bay  of  Jiquilisco  for  Ihe  purpose.  Accordingly, 
the  Alarion  and  Bfiiningteii  entered  upon  their  work  in  that  bay  during  the  lader 
part  of  December. 

The  following  vessels  have  entered  Ihe  port  since  its  opening,  drawing  the  depth 
of  water  indicated:  Steam  schooner  Celia.  American,  14  feet  6  inches,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, owned  by  the  El  Triunfo  Company;  schooner  Vine,  American,  16  feet,  of  San 
Francisco;  Broclay  Cast!/,  English  ship,  14  feel,  of  Glasgow;  Futda,  German.  13 
fee(,  of  Hamburg  Steamship  Company;  steamer  Transil,  Norwegian,  ij  feet  6 
inches.  Seattle  and  Central  American  Company;  schooner  jl/flrrf,  A'ajj,  American. 
14  feet,  of  San  Francisco;  U.  S.  S.  Brnninglon,  1  7  feet. 

The  ship  Broilay  Caslle  was  loaded  with  mora  wood  to  a  draft  of  17  feel,  and  was 
wrecked  on  account  of  Ihe  cable  breaking  while  being  lowed  to  sea  just  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  bar.  She  was  abandoned  by  her  captain,  ivho  lefl  her  one  and  a 
half  hours  af(er  drifting  on  to  the  west  spit  and  back  into  the  channel,  passing 
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nearly  into  the  bay  again,  where  she  was  grounded  by  the  easterly  current  on  ihe 
east  spit,  where  she  now  lies  a  loiai  wreck.  When  the  cable  broke,  the  company's 
steamer  Celia  was  disabled  by  fouling  her  propeller  with  said  cable,  which  prevented 
assistance  from  her  until  the  Broclay  CaslU's  captain  had  signaled  to  be  taken  ofi 
his  ship,  which  was  done  by  Captain  Sandberg.  of  the  steamer  CeKa,  and  the  ship 
was  left  without  anchor  out  or  men  on  board.  All  the  other  ships  have  entered  and 
departed  well  loaded  and  without  any  mishap.  The  Futda  took  1. 150  tons  of  mora 
wood,  and  was  loaded  (o  t6  feet  6  inches.  The  steamer  Tramil  is  now  making 
regular  trips  into  El  Triunfo,  and  arrived  January  30  with  aSj  Ions  of  cargo  from 
the  United  States  and  nay  pons.  The  average  imports  from  the  United  Stales  and 
Europe  to  this  port  since  July  last  have  been  about  400  tons  per  month.  The  ex- 
ports for  the  same  time  have  been  small,  because  of  the  undeveloped  condition  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

The  country  near  the  port  abounds  in  mahogany  and  Spanish  cedar,  as  well  as 
in  mora  and  other  dyewoods.  all  o(  which  are  controlled  by  foreign  capital,  princi- 
pally American. 

The  Bfttningion  arrived  off  the  bar  December  25  at  noon;  the  Marten,  on  De- 
cember 36  in  the  afternoon.  On  December  37  at  8  a.  m..  the  Bianington  passed 
inside  to  commence  the  work  of  survey,  which  has  been  pushed  with  wonderful 
rapidity  since  that  lime.  It  is  expected  that  she  will  be  there  until  the  last  of  Feb- 
ruary or  the  isi  of  March.  1S97. 

John  F.  Baker, 

Manacii'A.  Fd-ruary  6.  tSgj.  Stcretary  of  Ltgaliait. 


RAILROAD   FROM  CHIHUAHUA   TO   THE    PACIFIC. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  officially  promulgated  a  concession 
for  a  railroad  from  C-hihuahua,  Mexico,  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Messrs. 
Alfred  A.  Spendlove  and  E.  C.  Creel  are  empowered  to  construct  a 
railway  to  start  from  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  or  from  a  point  on  the 
Mexican  Central  Railroad  south  of  Chihuahua,  and  to  extend  in  a 
westerly  direction  to  a  point  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  State  of 
Sonora, 

Within  one  year  from  April  13,  1897,  the  concessionaries  must 
submit  to  the  Department  of  Communications  the  plans  for  the  first 
section  of  zoo  kilometers  (124. 3  miles).  The  subsequent  plans  shall 
be  presented  in  sections  of  at  least  25  kilometers  {1$%  miles)  and  in 
such  manner  that  the  construction  may  not  be  retarded  for  lack  of 
plans. 

Construction  shall  begin  as  soon  as  the  Department  of  Commu- 
nications has  approved  the  plans,  and  within  two  years  200  kilometers 
must  have  been  completed.  Subsequent  construction  shall  proceed 
at  the  rate  of  100  kilometers  annually,  and  the  entire  road,  with  its 
telegraph  line,  must  be  completed  within  seven  years  from  April  13, 
1897.  Construction  work  may  begin  at  either  end  of  the  line.  A 
telegraph  line  shall  be  built  for  the  exclusive  service  of  the  road. 
The  company,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  of  Communica- 
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tions,  may  build  a  terminal  of  the  road  on  the  Pacific  with  piers, 
wharves,  and  warehouses  for  the  handling  of  merchandise,  and  may 
charge  for  their  use  by  the  public  a  moderate  schedule  of  rates,  to 
be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Department  of  Communications. 
The  plans  for  the  wharves  and  other  structures  shall  also  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  same  department. 

To  aid  the  construction  of  the  line,  the  Government  agrees  to 
pay  to  the  company  a  subvention,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(i)  The  subsidized  length  of  the  line  shall  be  600  kilometers 
(372.8  miles).  The  line  sh^ll  be  considered  as  divided  into  three 
sections  of  200  kilometers  {124.3  miles)  each,  and  the  subsidy  shall 
be  paid  on  the  completion  of  each  section. 

(2)  The  first  section  shall  be  counted  from  the  connection  of  the 
line  with  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad. 

(3)  The  second  section  shall  be  the  continuation  of  the  first. 

(4)  The  third  section  shall  either  be  the  continuation  of  the  second 
or  shall  be  the  section  starting  from  a  point  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in 
the  State  of  Sonora,  and  extending  in  an  easterly  direction. 

(5)  The  first  section  shall  receive  a  subsidy  of  $1,400,000,  the 
'second  section  of  $r, 800,000,  and  the  third  section  of  $1,400,000,  alt 

payable  in  bonds  of  the  5  per  cent  interior  redeemable  debt. 

This  subvention  shall  not  be  duplicated  in  case  a  double  track  is 
built,  and  shall  not  be  paid  when  the  railway  parallels  another  line 
previously  built  or  unites  two  points  already  enjoying  railway  com- 
munication. 

The  5  per  cent  bonds  shall  be  delivered  to  the  company  with  the 
current  coupon,  provided  the  company  pays  the  interest  represented 
by  such  coupon.  If  the  company  is  not  willing  to  make  such  pay- 
ment, the  bonds  shall  be  issued  with  the  current  coupon  detached. 

Mr,  Alfred  A.  Spendlove  is  the  general  manager  of,  and  a  large 
stockholder  in,  the  Chihuahua  Mining  Company,  in  this  city;  also 
a  stockholder  in  the  Santa  Helena  Mining  Company,  at  Cusihuira- 
chic,  two  of  the  best  mining  properties  in  Mexico.  Mr.  E.  C.  Creel  is 
a  local  banker  and  the  manager  of  the  Banco  Minero,  of  Chihuahua. 

Since  the  above  concession  was  announced,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  granted  to  Col.  A.  K.  Owen  a  concession  for  a  railroad 
from  Presidio  del  Norte,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  State  of  Chihuahua, 
west,  via  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  to  a  point  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the 
State  of  Sinaloa.  This  last  concession  is  without  subsidy  or  Gov- 
ernment aid.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  through 
which  these  railroads  must  pass,  is  great  beyond  calculation.  Not- 
withstanding the  impediments  in  the  way  of  transportation  and  fuel, 
there  are  many  mines  in  the  Sierras  that  are  to-day  being  worked 
with  profit,  and  with  the  shortening  of  distance  and  the  cheapening  of 
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transportation,   there  are  many  small  enterprises  that  will  become 
large  and  profitable  mines. 

The  mining  industry  in  Chihuahua  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The 
introduction  of  the  railroad  will  open  up  a  wonderful  country  and 
greatly  increase  the  importance  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora. 

R.   M.   Burke, 

Chihlahla,  May  15.  18^7.  Consul. 


MINES   IN   NICARAGUA. 

By  a  recent  decree  of  President  Zelaya,  all  materials  necessary 
for  mining  in  Nicaragua  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  I  inclose  a 
complete  list  of  the  mines  and  their  owners  and  managers,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  location  and  value  of  the  mines  and  the  total 
value  of  the  property.  The  list  and  figures  were  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Nicaragua  and  are  considered  to 
be  correct. 

Pall  Wiksike, 

Manai'.u.a,  Miiy  10.  /S^/.  Consul. 
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CURRENCY  LAW  OF  SANTO  DOMINGO. 


erewith  a  copy  and  translation  of  a  new  currency  law 
of  the  Dominican  Government,  enacted  on  the  5th  instant. 

Archibald  H.  Grimkk, 
Santo  Dominoo,  May  ij,  iSgj.  Consul. 


1.  The  coinage  of  the  alloyed  silver  money  of  the  mint  of  the  Republic  is  to  be 

2.  As  it  is  (he  object  of  the  Execulivc  Power  thai  the  silver  in  circulation  shall  be 
always  less  than  the  amount  necessary,  and  that  a  quantity  of  gold  money  shall 
be  required  to  carry  on  trade,  the  coinage  of  $6oo,ooo  alone  has  been  decided  upon, 
and  the  remainder  shall  be  coined  only  in  the  event  of  absolute  necessity  for  pay- 
ments of  small  amounts  In  the  transactions  of  the  Republic;  the  quantity  which 
shows  itself  to  be  indispensable  shall  be  coined  gradually,  and  shall  not  surpass  in 
any  way  the  fixed  sum  of  $1,500,000.  The  types  of  the  national  money  shall  bei 
One  dollar,  (ifiy  cents,  twenty  cents,  ten  cents. 

3-  (n)  The  nickel  money  in  circulation, 

(#)  The  money  in  the  type  of  francs  of  the  Republic  in  circulation. 

(<■)  The  bronie  money  in  circulation, 

(1/)  The  coined  money  10  which  the  present  decree  refers. 

(f)  The  notes  of  the  Banco  Nacional  guarantied  by  the  Government- 
shall  form  what  is  denominated  current  money,  the  value  of  each  Dominican  franc 
being  fixed  at  20  cents  current  money. 

4.  The  following  gold  money  will  be  valued  at  the  rate  mentioned,  and  will  be 
accepted  in  payment  of  private  transactions  and  by  the  fiscal  and  municipal  authori- 
ties as  current  money:  The  American  gold  piece  of  $20  at  $40,  and  its  fractional 
parts  in  proportion;  the  pound  sterling  at  $9.50,  and  its  fractional  parts  in  propor- 
tion; the  Spanish  ounce  at  $30.50,  and  its  fractional  parts  in  proportion;  the  gold 
pieces  of  zo  franos  at  $T-So,  and  their  fractional  parts  in  proportion;  the  German 
gold  piece  of  30  marks  at  S9.25.  and  its  fractional  parts  in  proportion. 

5.  No  silver  money  of  foreign  coinage  is  to  be  considered  as  current  money,  and 
its  importation  is  hereby  prohibited. 

6.  The  payment  of  the  liscat  and  municipal  duties  must  be  made,  in  part  or  in 
whole,  in  the  following  specie — no  other  accepted:  In  silver  money  of  the  coinage 
of  the  Republic;  in  nickel  money  of  the  coinage  of  the  Republic;  in  bronie  money  of 
the  coinage  of  the  Republic;  in  notes  of  the  Banco  Nacional  of  Santo  Domingo, 
guarantied  by  the  Government;  and  in  gold  money  specified  in  the  present  decree. 

7.  For  the  payment  of  the  fiscal  and  municipal  duties(which  must  be  made  in  gold 
or  its  equivalent  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange),  the  rate  is  to  be  invariably  fixed  at 
loo  per  cent  between  the  current  money  and  the  American  gold,  so  that  $2  current 
money  shall  be  equivalent  to  $1  American  gold.  For  bonds  and  contracts  between 
private  individuals,  the  value  assigned  to  the  current  money  in  its  relation  10  the 
American  gold  money  is  [he  same  as  that  assigned  (o  the  present  silver  dollar  of 
Mexican  coinage  in  its  relation  to  American  gold;  and  it  is  declared  [hat  every 
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dollar  of  current  money  is  equivalent  and  a  substitute  for  each  dollar  of  Mexican 
money.  The  foreign  silver  money  actually  in  circulation  will  be  admitted  in  pri- 
vate iransaclions  until  six  months  after  the  promulgation  of  the  present  decree,  and 
at  the  end  of  ihat  term  the  said  money  shall  not  be  legal  tender  in  the  Republic,  re- 
gardless of  its  weight  and  alloy. 

The  silver  money  that  may  be  debased  by  being  bored  or  pared,  and  that  can 
not  be  exported  on  account  of  the  debasement,  will  be  permitted  to  be  exchanged  to 
the  value  they  represent,  al  the  office  of  the  general  auditor  of  finance,  (or  silver 
of  the  national  coinage. 

This  decree,  from  the  date  of  its  promulgation,  annuls  all  laws  and  dispositions 
so  far  as  they  may  be  contrary  to  it,  and  will  be  sent  to  the  Executive  Power  for 
constitutional  purposes. 


UNITED    STATES    ENTERPRISE    IN    BRITISH 
HONDURAS. 

I  have  to  report  that  the  Stamford  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  has  established  an  agency  here  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  and  exporting  logwood  to  its  works  in  the  United  States. 
The  company  holds  a  concession  from  the  Mexican  Government, 
permitting  it  to  cut  and  export  logwood  from  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  River  Hondo,  which  is  the  boundary  line  between  Mexico  and 
this  colony.  To  facilitate  the  business,  the  company  built  a  line  of 
pole  road,  to  be  operated  with  a  locomotive,  and  a  stern-wheel  steam- 
boat, which  will  be  employed  in  transporting  the  wood  to  Belize, 
where  it  will  be  loaded  on  schooners.  The  schooners  will  also  bring 
supplies  from  the  United  States,  and  the  entire  enterprise  will  un- 
doubtedly aid  in  developing  American  trade  with  this  section  of 
Central  America. 

Albert  E.   Morlan, 

Bi.uzK,  May  iS,  iSpy.  Consul. 


BELIZE-NEW    YORK-HAMBURG    STEAMSHIP 
SERVICE. 

Referring  to  my  report  of  December  2,  1896,  announcing  the  con- 
tract with  the  Atlas  Line  and  the  arrival  of  a  German  steamer  from 
Hamburg,*  I  have  now  to  report  that  both  lines  have  discontinued 
sending  their  steamers  to  this  port. 

Albert  E.    Morlan, 

Belize,  May  14,  1S97.  Consul. 
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RAILROAD   IN   BRITISH    HONDURAS. 

I  have  to  report  that  the  engineers  sent  by  the  Colonial  Office  in 
London  to  survey  and  report  on  the  practicability  of  the  proposed 
railroad  from  Belize  to  the  western  frontier  of  the  colony  have  com- 
pleted their  report,  and  copies  of  it,  with  map,  can  be  had,  including 
postage,  for  $3. 

The  total  length  of  the  proposed  line  is  72  miles,  and  the  estimated 
cost,  including  pier,  is  j,i;'734.663  ($3.57St23748).  This  estimate, 
however,  is  for  a  road  built  in  the  most  approved  and  substantial 
manner. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  road  could  be  built  and 
equipped  with  American  rails  and  rolling  stock  for  as  many  dollars 
as  there  are  pounds  given  and  have  a  handsome  margin  of  profit. 
There  are  no  engineering  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  by  chang- 
ing the  proposed  route  a  little,  the  bridging  and  exposure  to  floods 
can  be  avoided. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  cost,  as  estimated  in  the  report,  the  Gov- 
ernment have  decided  that  the  road  would  not  pay  interest  on  the 
investment  unless  it  were  continued  into  Guatemala,  and  negotia- 
tions through  the  Foreign  Office  are  now  being  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  views  of  the  Guatemalan  Government  on 
the  subject. 

The  colonial  government  is  prepared  to  consider  tenders  from 
reliable  companies  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  western 
frontier  and  to  grant  concessions  of  land,  with  a  bonus  of  money,  to 
aid  the  enterprise. 

This  would  be  a  good  field  for  American  capital  and  would 
largely  increase  trade  with  the  United  States. 

I  have  no  doubt  a  concession  could  be  obtained  from  Guatemala 
and  Mexico,  should  the  company  wish  to  extend  the  railroad  into 
those  countries.  This  1  should  consider  highly  desirable,  as  im- 
mense quantities  of  logwood  and  mahogany  are  reported  to  be  avail- 
able on  the  opening  of  a  railroad  to  the  interior  of  these  parts.  It 
is  also  said  to  be  a  fine  country  for  agriculture  and  grazing,  with  a 
temperate  climate. 

Albert  E.   Morla.n, 

Belize,  May  23,  1S97.  Consul. 
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COMMERCE   AND   NAVIGATION    OF    MARTINIQUE. 


I  forward  a  complete  statement  showing  the  movement  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  Martinique  during  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1896;  also,  a  separate  statement  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  for  the  same  time. 
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Martinique,  May  3j,  iSgj. 


Julius  G.  Tucker, 

Consul. 


NEW  BANK   IN   CARACAS. 

I  inclose  a  translation  of  a  contract  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  bank  in  Caracas,  made  between  Messrs.  Rutgers  de  Beaufort, 
of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

Messrs.  Rutgers  de  Beaufort,  bankers  in  Amsterdam,  have  by 
this  contract  the  right  to  establish  branches  of  the  bank  in  all  the 
cities  of  Venezuela  and  to  issue  double  amount  of  their  capital 
in  bank  notes,  holding  the  same  value  as  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
Venezuela. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  is  placed  at  30,000,000  bolivars  ($3,860,- 
000).  The  Government  of  Venezuela  cedes  to  Messrs.  Rutgers  de 
Beaufort  the  monopoly  of  all  the  salt  mines  in  Venezuela. 

No.  202 a.  ,  I 
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I  see  from  the   newspapers  of  this  country  that  this  act  of  the 
Government  has  created  dissatisfaction  among  the  people. 

E.  H.  Plumacher, 
Maracaibo,  May  12,  iSg^.  Comiil. 


The  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  being  authorized  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  with  the  deliberative  vote  of  Ihe  Government 
council,  for  the  first  part ;  and  Mr.  Rodolfo  Emilio  Slang,  in  his  capacity  as  attorney 
agent  of  Messrs.  Rutgers  de  Beaufort,  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  as  per  legal  power 
presented,  for  the  second  pan,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  contract: 

Articlf  I.  Messrs.  Rutgers  de  Beaufort  bind  themselves  to  constitute  at 
Caracas,  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Venezuela,  a  company  under  the  name 
of  "Banco  Bolivar."  within  three  months  after  the  dale  on  which  the  National 
Congress  approves  this  contract,  this  period  being  capable  of  extension  for  the 
term  of  three  months  more,  in  case  the  bank  should  not  be  established  in  the  lirst 
period  owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances. 

Art.  3,  The  company  which  the  contracting  parties  bind  themselves  10  establish 
will  perfom  all  banking  operations,  issuing  drafts,  discounting,  receiving  deposits, 
making  loans  on  interest  (with  and  without  guaranties),  taking  mortgages,  and  all 
other  operations  authorized  by  law  for  this  class  of  institutions. 

Art.  3.  The  capital  of  the  bank  shall  be  30,000.000  bolivars,  which  can  be 
increased  according  to  the  rules  established  in  its  statutes ;  and,  according  to  law, 
branches  or  agencies  will  be  established  in  cities  of  the  Republic  when  they  are 
thought  necessary  to  develop  business   and  10  facilitate  agriculture  and  industry. 

Art.  4.  The  bank  (or  the  present  will  appropriate  io.(xk>,ooo  bolivars  ($1,930,000), 
to  be  loaned  to  the  agriculturists  and  breeders  of  Venezuela. 

Art.  5.  As  soon  as  the  Bolivar  Bank  is  constituted,  the  National  Government  will 
grant  it  the  general  administration  of  the  salt  ponds  existing  in  the  Republic,  and 
also  of  those  which  may  be  formed  during  twenty  years,  which  shall  be  the  period 
that  this  contract  shall  last,  counting  from  the  date  on  which  it  shall  be  approved 
by  Congress.  As  soon  as  the  bank  notifies  the  Government  of  its  installation,  the 
latter  will  proceed  to  deliver  the  management  of  the  salt  ponds  and  put  the  bank 
in  possession  of  the  buildings,  granges,  machinery  for  obtaining  the  salt,  boats, 
furniture,  and  all  other  implements  used  in  working  the  sail  ponds. 

Art.  6.  The  Bolivar  Bank  will  thereafter  collect,  in  the  name  of  the  Government. 
alt  revenues  from  salt  which  to-day  are  in  charge  of  the  Bank  of  Venezuela  and 
deduct  therefrom  all  expenses  for  working  and  also  for  general  administration, 
said  estimate  to  be  approved  by  the  Government,  and  the  bank  shall  retain  as 
remuneration  10  per  cent  of  the  income  of  the  salt  ponds. 

Art.  7.  The  contractors  will  grant  to  the  National  Government  credit  on  cur- 
rent account  to  the  amount  of  6,000,000  bolivars  ($1,158,000),  which  shall  pay  inter- 
est at  S  percent  yearly  and  shall  be  drawn  upon  by  the  Government  as  follows  : 

Three  million  bolivars  seventy  days  after  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  given 
his  signature  to  this  contract,  the  same  having  been  approved  by  Congress,  and  the 
balance  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  bolivars  ($193,000)  every  three  months  after  the 
delivery  of  the  first  installment.     After  the  amount  of  three  millions  has  been  put 
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;  Government's  disposition,  the  lalter  will  give  every  fonnighl  to  the  conces- 
to  whosoever  they  may  appoint  in  Caracas,  the  whole  product  of  [he 
salt  ponds. 

Art,  S.  After  the  expenses  of  adminisiralion.  the  commission  of  10  per  cent. 
the  interest  on  the  credii  granted  as  per  foregoing  ariicle,  and  the  trimonihly 
amount  of  7S,ooo  bolivars  are  all  deducted,  the  batanceshall  be  put  at  the  Govern- 
ment's disposition. 

In  case  the  income  from  the  salt  ponds  should  prove  insufficient  to  cover  these 
outlays,  the  National  Government  will  pay  to  the  bank  in  gold  whatever  the  difier- 

Art.  g.  The  bank  can.  if  it  should  find  il  advisable,  open  credii  in  the  States  of 
the  Union,  and  even  in  its  towns,  and  enter  into  any  negotiations  agreed  upon. 

Art.  10.  The  National  Government  agrees  not  to  allow,  during  the  term  of  this 
contract,  the  introduction  into  the  country  of  foreign  salt,  nor  to  diminish  the  taxes 
on  salt  for  interior  consumption  and  exportation,  without  the  consent  of  the  bank. 

Art.  II.  The  bank  shall  forward  quarterly  returns,  together  with  a  report  on 
the  salt  ponds  and  an  account  of  its  administration,  which  shall  be  approved 
within  sixty  days  if  there  is  no  objection. 

Art.  II.  The  Government,  wishing  to  favor  the  establishment  of  the  Bolivar 
Bank,  shall  grant  it  the  same  privileges  and  exemptions  as  those  given  to  the  Bank 
of  Venezuela  in  forwarding  correspondence  and  in  permitting  the  use  of  the  na- 
tional telegraph  offices. 

Art.  13,  The  Bolivar  Bank  shall  be  exempted  from  paying  custom-house  duties 
on  materials  imported  for  its  buildings;  also  on  its  safes,  books,  and  other  articles 
intended  for  use  in  Its  offices,  with  the  exception  of  stamps  used  in  the  collection 
of  taxes  and  (he  charge  for  the  examination  of  gold  coins  which  are  introduced. 

Art.  u.  The  Bolivar  Bank  can  issue  notes  for  double  the  reserve  capital,  which 
are  not  intended  for  mortgage  operations  according  (0  the  bank  laws  now  in  force. 
and  under  the  same  conditions  governing  the  other  banks  in  Venezuela.  These 
notes  shall  be  received  by  all  the  public  offices,  under  the  same  conditions  as  those 
of  other  banks,  and  shall  be  payable  in  cash  at  sight  to  the  bearer,  either  at  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  bank  in  Caracas  or  at  the  agencies,  as  stipulated  by  its  statutes. 

Art.  15.  In  conformity  with  bank  laws,  the  Bolivar  Bank  can  issue  mortgages 
from  the  amount  intended  10  promote  agricultural  and  breeding  interests. 

Art.  16.  This  contract  can  be  transferred  to  any  other  company  with  previous 
approval  of  the  National  Government,  and  the  transference  shall  be  written  on 
common  paper,  free  of  all  register  lees. 

Art.  17.  The  questions  and  controversies  which  may  arise  in  the  understanding 
and  execution  of  this  contract  shall  be  decided  by  the  courts  of  the  Republic  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  in  no  case  will  it  be  made  an  international  affair. 

Two  copies  made  to  the  same  effect,  at  Caracas,  on  the  isl  day  of  April,  iSg?. 
C.  Bruzu'al  Serra. 
R.  E.  Stang. 


AMERICAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  accompanying  article,  from  the  London  Times  of  this  morn- 
ing, will,  I  think,  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  feeling  here  about 
the  recently  developed  competition  from  the  United  States  in  iron 
and  steel.  Since  my  last  report  on  this  question,  large  sales  have 
been  made  of  steel  rails  for  the  use  of  the  principal  railways  of  the 
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United  Kingdom,  while  shipments  of  iron  and   steel  for  ordinary 
commercial  use  have  contiuued. 

I  am  now  asked  continually  by  manufacturers  in  this  great  metal 
district,  Is  this  competition  to  be  permanent?  Upon  giving  an  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  the  next  inquiry  is,  Where  can  I  buy  this  steel?  or. 
Have  the  manufacturers  an  agency  in  this  district?  The  shipments 
thus  far  made  have  given  general  satisfaction  as  to  quality,  although 
I  sometimes  hear  the  strange  complaint  that  it  is  too  good,  which 
means  that  it  is  better  than  the  manufacturer  has  been  accustomed  to 
employ  for  a  given  product ;  and  yet  he  is  able  to  use  it  because  the 
price  is  lower  than  that  of  English  steel.  Explanation  of  these  con- 
ditions is  not  a  part  of  a  consular  report,  as  a  knowledge  of  actual 
conditions  in  a  foreign  market  is  more  important  than  discussions  or 
explanations. 

But  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  latter  would  be  welcome  to  the 
English  ironmaster,  and,  in  a  smaller  degree  perhaps,  to  the  English 
public.  The  English  workingman,  if  he  should  everwake  up  enough 
to  take  a  serious  interest  in  the  business  out  of  which  he  gets  a  liveli- 
hood, may  like  to  know  how  this  has  come  about.  That  there  is  a 
genuine  fear  of  this  competition  is,  I  think,  plain  from  the  Times 
review,  written  by  a  specialist  in  this  industry.  I  am  sure  that  those 
engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture  in  the  United  States  will 
read  it  with  interest  and  study  it  with  care. 

When  we  can  pay  to  one  man  the  wages  which  two  men  command 
in  England  for  doing  a  like  amount  of  work  in  the  same  time,  and 
then  can  send  the  product  of  that  man's  labor  abroad  to  compete 
with  that  of  the  two  men,  although  the  latter  are  backed  by  unlimited 
capital,  the  result  should  encourage  us  to  try  other  markets  where 
the  pressure  is  not  so  direct.  Effectiveness  of  labor  and  perfect 
organization  of  business  have  become  the  most  important  elements 
in  modern  industrial  development, 

George  F.   Parker, 

Consui. 

Birmingham,  April  14,  iSgj. 


tFrom  The  Times,  London,  April  n,  1S97.] 
THE   BRITISH    IRON    AND    STEEL   INDUSTRIES— THEIR   PERILS   AND   THEIR    PROSPECTS. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  presiding  recently  over  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  Barrow  Hematite  Steel  Company,  pointed  out  that  the  revival  of  business 
which  look  place  last  year  had  not  been  so  pronounced  as  that  which  occurred  in 
1889-90,  and  thai  prices  had  not  taken  by  any  means  so  high  a  range  as  they  did  on 
the  occasion  of  the  last  revival  in  those  industries.  There  are,  of  course,  two  ways 
of  comparing  one  period  with  another  from  a  purely  business  point  of  view.  One  is 
to  adopt  the  measure  of  volume  \  another  is  to  apply  the  lest  of  price.     Judged  by 
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the  former  criterion,  it  appears  from  the  statistics  which  have  recently  been  com- 
piled and  issued  by  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association  that  the  improvement  of 
trade  in  1896  was  the  most  nota.ble  on  record,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  pig  iron  and  steel 
are  concerned.  The  total  make  of  pig  in  Great  Britain  in  that  year  was  8,563,309 
tons,  or  an  increase  of  667,534  tons  on  the  output  of  the  previous  year.  This  is  the 
largest  output  that  we  have  had  in  this  country,  but  it  is  not  so  large  as  several 
annual  outputs  in  the  United  States,  and  notably  those  of  1890  and  1895.  in  both  of 
which  years  the  American  output  exceeded  9,000,000  tons.  The  largest  amount 
of  increase  in  the  British  pig-iron  production  of  1896  occurred  in  the  Cleveland  dis- 
trict, where  the  make  was  153,561  tons  in  excess  of  the  output  of  1895.  There  was, 
however,  a  more  or  less  considerable  increase  in  all  the  leading  iron-producing 
districts,  except  South  Staffordshire  and  Northamptonshire,  so  that  the  improved 
condition  of  business  has  been  pretty  generally  shared  by  all  the  iron  fields  of  the 
country. 

It  is  no  secret,  however,  that  the  output  of  iron  would  have  been  still  larger 
but  for  two  circumstances  of  a  more  or  less  abnormal  character — the  first,  the 
scarcity  of  iron  ores,  which  has  been  seriously  felt  almost  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  iron  trade;  and  the  second,  the  demoralizing  effect  on  prices  and 
production  exercised  by  the  importation  into  British  markets  of  pig  iron  produced 
in  the  United  Stales.  So  far  as  the  first  of  these  influences  is  concerned,  a  great 
strain  was  put  upon  all  the  ordinary  sources  of  supply,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
10  furnish  a  notably  larger  output  of  ore  in  1896.  As  a  result,  we  were  able  to  import 
about  1,000.000  tons  more  of  hematite  ore  from  Spain  and  other  countries  in  that 
year.  This  increased  output  of  foreign  ore  for  British  blast  furnaces  would  be  equal 
to  an  output  of  about  500,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  so  that  the  actual  increase  of  home 
iron-ore  output  would  not  be  more  than  400,000  to  500,000  tons.  In  other  words, 
the  increased  output  of  British  iron  in  1S96  was  not  accompanied  by  any  corre- 
sponding increase  of  home  ore  production,  but  was  mainly  dependent  on  increased 
imports  of  foreign  ores,  which  are  generally  regarded  as  a  somewhat  precarious 
source  of  supply,  in  view  of  the  threatened  exhaustion  of  the  ores  of  the  north  of 
Spain  and  the  anticipated  higher  cost  of  the  ores  procurable  from  other  foreign 
sources,  which  are  mainly  the  south  of  Spain  and  the  ore  deposits  of  Gellivara, 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  Grangesburg,  in  Sweden.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  almost  every  iron-making  firm  in  Great  Britain  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
hematite  iron,  which  is  nearly  one-half  of  our  total  output,  is  at  present  anxiously 
concerned  about  the  question  of  future  ore  supplies,  and  is  more  or  less  apprehen- 
sive that  a  few  years  hence  at  the  most  wilt  witness  such  a  depletion  of  cheap 
foreign  ores  and  such  an  increased  cost,  due  to  higher  cost  of  freights  by  railway 
or  sea,  in  respect  of  other  possible  sources  of  supply,  as  seriously  to  threaten  the 
maintenance  of  the  relatively  cheap  iron  output  hitherto  enjoyed  by  this  country. 
This  apprehension,  however,  may  not  be  justified  by  the  results.  While  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  is  no  second  Bilbao  available  for  the  British  iron  trade,  it  has  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  been  demonstrated  that  Spain  has  very  large  undeveloped 
resources  in  iron  ores  of  a  high  quality,  and  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  these  have 
been  acquired  by  leading  British  firms. 

The  second  point  affecting  our  iron  and  steel  industries  in  the  past  year  was  the 
introduction  into  our  home  and  foreign  markets  of  the  new  factorof  American  com- 
petition. On  this  point  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  remarked  that  "  in  the  American 
competition  the  cutting  down  of  prices  appeared  to  be  something  astonishing,"  and 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  "  American  competitors  might  be  satisfied  to  confine  a 
good  deal  of  their  fighting  to  their  own  country."  The  American  iron  trade,  how- 
ever, do  not  show  the  least  intention  of  thus  limiting  their  markets.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  making  their  plans  all  along  the  line  for  much  more  successful 
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rivalry  than  ihey  have  hitherto  achieved,  and  that  largely  by  means  which  nere 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Duke  and  his  codirectors  on  the  Barrow  board  by  Sir 
Edward  Carbulc  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Windsor  Richards,  the  president  of  the  In- 
slilution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  It  appears  that  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
means  is  the  gigantic  scale  on  which  American  iron-making  plant  is  now  built  and 
operated.  As  a  case  in  point,  the  new  blast  furnaces  of  the  Carnegie  Company,  at 
Duquesnc,  near  Pittsburg,  may  be  referred  10,  Each  of  these  furnaces  is  producing 
ai  [he  rate  of  zoo.ooo  tons  of  pig  iron  per  annum,  whereas  the  British  Iron  Trade 
Association  figures  show  thai  the  average  annual  output  of  the  British  blast  fur- 
naces in  operation  during  1896  was  only  23,683  tons.  Hence  a  new  Carnegie  furnace 
will  produce  more  than  eight  times  the  average  of  our  British  furnaces,  and  hence 
also  the  remarkable  conclusion  that,  it  British  furnaces  were  equipped  to  do  as 
much  as  these  furnaces  at  Duquesne.  about  40  furnaces  would  do  the  work  that  we 
employed  Jfa  furnaces  to  do  in  1896.  It  is  much  the  same  with  other  branches 
of  the  iron  industry.  According  to  a  well-informed  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  the  newest  type  of  Garrett  wire  mill  used  in  the 
United  Stales  can  produce  about  100,000  tons  of  wire  rods  per  year,  which  is  very 
far  in  advance  of  any  output  recorded  in  this  country,  where  the  mills  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent type;  and  it  is  further  shown  that  some  of  the  most  improved  rait  mills  in 
the  United  Stales  are  capable  of  producing  about  50,000  tons  of  finished  rails  per 
month,  which  is  more  than  the  total  output  of  rails  in  Great  Britain,  and  probably 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  any  rail  mill  can  produce  in  this  country  in  one  year. 
These  figures  appear  10  be  almost  incredible,  and  in  limes  past  similar  statements 
have  been  pooh-poohed  by  our  ironmasters  as  mere  Yankee  bluff  and  buncombe. 
But  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  most  recent  plants 
constructed  in  this  country  have  adopted  American  methods,  and  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire, as  chairman  of  the  great  Barrow  company,  practically  admitted  American 
superiority.  He  did  not,  however,  add.  as  he  might  have  done,  that  the  most  won- 
derful thing  about  this  American  competition  in  rails,  blooms,  billets,  and  wire  is 
the  fact  that  the  ores  used  have  to  be  conveyed  a  distance  of  600  to  Boo  miles  to  the 
blast  furnaces,  and  that  the  finished  products  have  to  be  carried  from  the  interior. 
500  miles  from  tide  water,  to  New  York,  and  thence  transported  a  distance  of  3.200 
miles  by  sea,  before  they  enter  into  competition  with  British-made  steel,  which  has 
no  such  great  distances  to  cover,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  all  cases  manufactured 
close  to  shipping  ports.  Needless  to  add,  the  main  element  that  enables  the  Amer- 
ican iron  trade  to  achieve  this  striking  result  is  cheap  transport  by  rail  and  water. 
While  the  British  iron  trade  continues  to  be  handicapped  by  railway  freights  which 
average  for  mineral  traffic  from  a  penny  (2  cents)  to  3  halfpence  per  mile,  the  Amer- 
ican iron  traffic  is  now  being  carried  over  a  large  area  for  3  mills  per  ton  mile,  or 
one-seventh  of  a  penny;  and  this,  it  is  expected,  will  become  an  established  rate  in 
the  future  for  mineral  traffic  carried  on  a  large  scale. 

So  far  as  the  British  steel  industry  is  concerned,  the  figures  collected  by  the 
British  Iron  Trade  Association  show  that  the  output  of  Bessemer  ingots  for  1S96 
amounted  to  l,St5,S4Z  tons,  which  is  an  increase  of  2So,6l7  tons  on  the  output  of 
the  previous  year.  The  output  of  open-hearth  steel  is  rather  over  1,000,000  tons, 
which  is  the  largest  output  hitherto  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  industry.  The 
total  output  of  British  steel  of  all  kinds  in  1 396  amounts,  therefore,  to  close  on  4,000,- 
000  Ions.  The  American  and  German  outputs  for  the  same  year  have  not  yet  been 
definitely  staled,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  former  will  not  be  much  short  of  5,000,- 
000  tons.  The  output  of  basic  Bessemer  steel  ingots  in  1896  amounted  to  457,261 
tons,  against  441,550  tons  in  the  previous  year.  The  basic  process,  which  enables 
a  large  proportion  of  our  home  ores  to  be  utilized,  fails  to  make  anything  like  the 
progress  at  home  that  has  been  achieved  abroad,  mainly  because  British  engineers 
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and  steel  users  specify  for  acid  or  ordinary  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  steels,  to  pro- 
duce which  we  have  to  import  suitable  ores  chiefly  from  abroad.  Some  aulhorilles 
believe  (hat  the  basic  process  will  make  much  more  rapid  progress  in  this  country 
if  imported  ores  become  dearer,  as  we  have  indicated  the  probability  of  their  doing; 
but  that  and  other  prublems  at  present  pending  in  the  iron  industry  must  await  the 
determination  of  events. 


EXPORTS  FROM   MANCHESTER   TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

I  inclose  the  declared  exports  hence  to  the  United  States  of  cot- 
ton velvets,  corduroys,  and  fustians  for  January,  February,  March, 
and  April,  1897,  with  exact  yards  and  declared  value.  For  compar- 
ison of  values  only  (the  yards  not  given),  I  inclose  the  classified  table 
of  exports  for  the  calendar  year  1896. 

William  F.   Grinnell, 

Manchester,  May  ^,  iSgj.  Consul. 


Quantilits  and  values  ef  cotton  velvets,  cords,  and  fustians  exporttd  henee  to  the  United 
Slates,  during  the  first  four  months  of  i8c/J. 


Qiuntiif.    I 


Value  of  deelarcJ  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Manchester  to  the    United  States 
during  the  calendar  year  /Sg6. 


Cuarier 

ended— 

Total. 

March  3., 

June  30.       Sepiember  30.  December  ji. 

B 

64.564.S' 
"J.S«i-3i 
i13.aM-9S 

I..63...5 
*,8J3.07 

■■7.956.4. 

..,807.33 

3,813.41                 *,j0t.O3 

Il,,Bi.63            JJ,9S«.19 

7«.iM              8.348.3, 

ft-.w.ss 

■",S48-^ 
634,9oa.M 

Calilt  hair  and  other  hair 

Colon.  dyeKuff*  and  chem- 

Cottonandworet.d.nd 

67.648.1c  j         40,.,30.7S 
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yalat  of  declared  exports  from  Ihe  lonsutar  liislriel  of  Manehcsier,  etc. — Conti 


Curtains. 
ELiitlc  V 


Paper,  paper  Kangln^s.  e 


Rags,  paper  stoct,  elc. 

Silk  and  cotton  piece  goods. 


Tape,  bral 


18,811.76 
i3.8jo.6j 


Consul  Grinnell,  in  a  letter  to  the  Department  dated  April  24, 
1897,  containing  information  which  is  covered  in  the  report  of  May 
5,  gives  also  the  following  statement : 

Value  of  (otion.veh-et  shirt  bindings  skipped  hinee  to  the  United  Stales  during  the  first 
three  months  of  iSgj. 

January $72,448.69 

February 57, 197.43 

March 140,384.  iq 


Total 310,030,31 

The  value  of  cotton-velvet  skirt  bindings  exported  to  the  United 
States  from  April  1  to  April  20,  1897,  was  $145,513.95. 

In  a  further  communication  of  May  21,  1897,  Consul  Grinnell 
gives  the  exports  of  cotton  yarn  from  Manchester  for  the  first  four 
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months  of  1897  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  shipments 
during  this  period  more  than  equal  those  during  half  of  the  year 
1896.     The  figures  are  the  following: 

Pounds. 

January  (34  counts) 93,  342^ 

February  (as  counts) 89, 305 J^ 

March  (30  counts) 145,418^ 

April  {48  counts).- 249, 147}^ 

Total 577.8I3X 


IRISH   CONSUMPTION   OF   MAIZE. 

In  the  autumn  of  1S95,  I  had  the  honor  to  make  some  suggestions 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  regarding  the  maize  market  abroad, 
and  to  mention  the  possibility  of  overcoming  competition  by  the 
preparation  of  a.  maize  cake.  It  seems  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  prepared  and  distributed  circulars  containing  my 
suggestion,  and  I  note  that  the  circular  has  caused  quite  wide  . 
comment  and  some  criticism.  Experts  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  are  quoted  as  saying  "we  are  now  feeding  all  Europe, 
Ireland  included,  with  our  corn;"  "there  is  no  necessity  of  con- 
verting the  maize  into  cakes  in  order  to  get  the  Irish  farmers  to 
take  it." 

I  have  thought  it  well  that  exporters  should  understand  their 
position  in  regard  to  foreign  consumption.  The  corn  crop  in  1895 
in  the  United  States  undoubtedly  made  a  great  change  in  the  volume 
taken  for  export,  but,  despite  that  fact,  the  figures  which  I  herewith 
furnish  will  show  that  the  United  States  furnished,  in  1896,  less  than 
halt  the  maize  consumed  in  Ireland  and  only  a  little  more  than  half 
the  value.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  prevailing  low  prices, 
indicates  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  in  the  maize  export  trade 
when  the  parties  interested  can  afford  to  cease  their  efforts.  The 
valuations  given  for  the  cargoes  will  show  that  112  pounds  of  Ameri- 
can maize  were  valued  at  4s.,  or,  say,  48^^  cents,  per  bushel.  The 
farmer  who  produced  the  corn  probably  received  at  his  railway 
station  anywhere  from  15  to  lo  cents  for  the  corn  per  bushel.  While 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  market  is  filled  by  imports  from  countries 
other  than  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  abundant 
room  for  a  still  further  extension  of  the  American  corn  market; 
also,  the  low  prices  which  have  been  realized  by  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  for  their  corn  crop  would  seem  to  indicate  that, 
despite  the  larger  exports,  the  markets  have  been  anything  but  satis- 
factory. 
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I  give  below  the  official  returns  of  direct  imports  of  maize  ini 
the  chief  ports  of  Ireland  during  the  year  1896,  showing  the  qui 
ties  imported  from  the  various  exporting  countries; 


Argentine  Republic. 


nuUim. 

Toul 

,r„.,^,. 

Limtrltk. 

30.48,  !  148.37s  ■■           ".1 

iS.SOT  I         J«i.5" 

37.J49  |_    Ma^ort  ' 

67,3..  I  BI4,»3  !            ?3.4 

5,,4=._!         i89.'>74  ' 


U 


The  total  for  all  Ireland  was  8,265,300  cwts.  (16,530,600  bushels), 
valued  at  ;^ 1, 473, 496  ($7,170,768),  of  which  3,904,900  cwts.  (7,809,800 
bushels)  were  from  the  United  States,  being  47.23  per  cent  in  quan- 
tity, and  valued  at  ;^78i,593  ($3,803,622),  or  53  percent  of  the  value. 
If  we  divide  the  total  quantity  received  at  Irish  ports  from  the 
ited  States  in  1896  by  its  value,  we  find  that  it  brought  4s.  (97 
cents)  per  cwt.  of  1 1  2  pounds,  or  about  48 J^  cents  per  bushel.  The 
direct  returns  of  maize  imports  into  the  port  of  Dublin  for  1894 
amounted  to  about  2,000,000  cwts.  (4,000,000  bushels),  of  which 
about  byi  per  cent  was  from  ports  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  receipts  of  nearly  100,000  cwts. 
as  compared  with  1894.  It  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  this  de- 
crease, the  exports  from  the  United  States  increased  about  sixfold; 
but,  considering  all  the  facts,  the  trade  can  scarcely  be  considered  a 
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satisfactory  one  to  the  producer,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  traders 
themselves  did  business  on  slender  margins.  Hence,  I  am  still  of 
the  opinion  that  any  device  which  would  condense  the  amount  with- 
out changing  the  value  and  at  the  same  time  develop  a  new  industry 
is  worthy  of  careful  study  and  investigation, 

Newton  B.   Ashbv, 
Dublin,  February  2j,  iSg?.  Consul. 


PROSPECTS    FOR    UNITED    STATES    MACHINERY 
IN    BELFAST. 

Consul  Taney,  of  Belfast,  writes,  April  23,  1897,  that  he  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  manufacturing  company  of  Chicago,  making 
the  following  inquiries  relative  to  road-building  and  earth-moving 
machinery: 

(1)  In  what  language  is  foreign  commerce  generally  conducted? 
(3)  To  what  extent  has  American  machinery  been  iniroduced  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  general  prospect  for  a  successful  intruduclion  of  such  machinery  ? 

(4)  The  names  of  American  firms  who  are  already  introducing  this  class  of  goods? 

(5)  The  names  of  native  firms  with  whom  correspondence  might  be  opened? 

(6)  Are  Ihere  any  public  or  semipublic  works  in  contemplation,  and  what  is  the 
address  of  the  official  in  charge? 

Consul  Taney's  answer  to  these  inquiries  (a  copy  of  which  was 
sent  to  the  company  making  the  inquiry)  is  given  below: 

(i)  As  you  know,  the  language  is  the  same,  and  foreign  com- 
merce is  conducted  generally  on  pretty  much  the  same  lines  as  our 
own. 

(2)  There  are  some  kinds  of  American  machinery  in  use  here,  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  apply  to  the  moving  of  earth,  construction 
of  roads,  etc.  However,  that  need  not  discourage  you,  as  the  people 
are  intelligent  and  fairly  quick  at  discerning  the  good  qualities  of 
machinery  in  their  respective  lines  of  work  or  business,  although 
they  are  conservative  as  to  making  changes.  But  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  dollars,  they  frequently  subordinate  their  prejudice  and  con- 
servatism. 

(3)  Answer  partially  covered  in  preceding  paragraph.  It  may  be 
added  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  going  on  in  this  large  city 
in  the  way  of  public  improvements,  much  of  which  calls  for  first-class 
labor-saving  machinery. 

(4)  There  are  no  American  firms  in  this  city,  nor  are  there  any 
firms  that  I  am  aware  of  which  handle  the  class  of  machinery  which 
you  refer  to;  but  I  herewith  append  the  names  of  firms  in  Belfast 
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which  might  handle  such  machinery.  Even  if  they  would  not,  direct 
communication  with  them  in  the  way  of  letters,  illustrated  catalogues, 
etc.,  would  do  no  harm,  for  some  of  them  are  interested  personally 
in  such  work,  and  acquaintance  with  your  machinery  might  cause 
them  to  impart  their  information  to  those  who  might  need  it.  Their 
names  are:  Musgrave  &  Co.,  Ann  street;  J.  Riddell&Co.,  Ann  street; 
T.  Dixon  &  Sons,  Corporation  street ;  Gregg  Sons  &  PhcEnix,  Church 
lane.      The  firms  I  have  enumerated  are  all  large  and  responsible. 

(s)  Answered  in  preceding  paragraph. 

(6)  There  is  much  public  work  constantly  going  on  in  this  grow- 
ing and  thriving  city,  such  as  widening,  deepening,  and  lengthening 
docks,  building  of  quays,  etc.  Last  year,  $250,000  were  expended 
in  this  way.  By  all  means,  write  toG.  F.  L.  Giles,  harbor  engineer, 
who  has  immediate  supervision  of  all  such  work.  The  contractors 
interested  therein  would  be  good  parties  for  you  to  communicate 
with  direct. 

Just  at  present  there  is  a  very  comprehensive  scheme  on  foot  to 
increase  the  city  water  supply.  The  distance  the  water  is  to  be 
brought  is  some  40  miles.  These  improvements,  it  is  estimated, 
will  involve  several  million  dollars'  outlay.  There  is  also  on  foot  a 
scheme  to  improve  the  sewerage  system  of  the  city,  which  will  in- 
volve a  large  outlay,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  J.  C.  Brittain, 
esq.,  corporation  surveyor,  to  whom  you  should  write.  In  both  these 
undertakings,  your  machinery  would  be  of  great  economic  value  to 
the  contractors.  It  should  be  remembered  in  both  cases  that  this 
large  work  is  let  out  to  contractors,  and  it  is  they  who  would  have 
the  greatest  interest  in  utilizing  the  very  best  labor-saving  machinery. 
I  append  a  list  of  the  principal  contractors  and  builders  in  Belfast 
who  execute  the  class  of  work  in  which  you  are  interested:  H.  &  J. 
Martin,  Limited,  Ulster  Building  Works,  Ormeau  road ;  McLaughlin 
&  Harvey,  Castleton  Building  Works,  York  road;  Fitzpatrick  Bros., 
Limited,  contractors,  Shaftesbury  avenue;  James  Henry,  contractor, 
77  Crumlin  road;  C.  Boyd  &  Son,  Lagan  Building  Works,  Ormeau 
road. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  called  at  the  office  of  the  Belfast 
water  commissioners.  The  secretary  has  furnished  the  following 
information  in  regard  to  the  letting  of  contracts  and  names  of  con- 
tractors for  the  new  improvements  for  increasing  and  extending  the 
water  supply: 

Contract  No.  I. — Covering  stand  pipes,  plates  for  lining  outlet  for 
tunnel,  etc. ;  cost,  $18,497. 56;  contractors,  Laidlaw&  Son,  Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

Contract  Nk.  2. — Building  reservoirs,  watercourses,  etc. ;  contract- 
ors, Fisher  &  Le  Vanu,  Rosetta,  Belfast;  cost,  $169,701.68. 
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Contract  No.  J. — Part  of  main  conduit,  about  11  miles  (includes 
3  miles  of  tunnel,  remainder  cut  and  cover  work)  ;  contractors,  Fisher 
&  Le  Vanu,  Rosetta,  Belfast;  cost,  $698,342.75. 

Contract  No.  4. — Thirty-six  inch  iron  pipes  for  siphon ;  contractors, 
D.  Y.  Stewart  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  Scotland;  cost,  $96,120.43. 

Contract  No.  5. — Valves  for  siphon;  contractors,  the  Glenfield 
Company,  Kilmarnock,  Scotland;  cost,  $6,306.98. 

Contract  No.  6. — Part  of  main  conduit  (includes  a  miles  of  tunnel), 
siphon,  cut  and  cover  work ;  contractors,  H.  &  J.  Martin,  Limited, 
Belfast;  cost,  $461,602.12. 

Contract  No.  y. — Thirty-six  inch  pipes  for  siphon;  contractors,  D. 
Y.  Stewart  &  Co.,  St.  Rollox,  Glasgow,  Scotland;  cost,  $116,620,80. 

Contract  No.  8. — Thirty-six  inch  steel  pipes;  contractors,  Thomas 
Riggot&Co.,  Birmingham,  England;  cost,  $126,538.73. 

Contract  No.  g. — Valves;  contractors,  the  Glenfield  Company, 
Kilmarnock,  Scotland;  cost,  $78,102.45. 

Contract  No.  10. — Cut  and  cover  work;  cost  not  specified;  con- 
tractors, John  Paterson&Sons,  Limited,  St.  Enochs  Square,  Glasgow. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  worth  remarking  that  while  correspond- 
ence and  illustrated  catalogues  may  succeed  in  bringing  you  some 
business,  the  chances  are  that,  unless  backed  up  by  other  methods, 
they  will  accomplish  little  or  nothing.  After  nearly  four  years'  ob- 
servation, I  have  concluded  that  the  best  and  most  certain  way  of 
negotiating  new  business  is  for  some  competent  representative  to 
appear  on  the  ground  in  person  and  let  the  prospective  buyer  know 
all  the  particulars  concerning  what  he  has  to  sell.  It  is  not  always 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  business  involved  will  justify  this  outlay, 
but  you  will  know  better  than  1  whether  it  would  or  would  not  in 
this  instance. 


WAGES  PAID  BY  BELFAST   GAS  V^ORKS. 

Since  my  report  to  the  Department  of  State  on  the  "  Cost  of  illu- 
minating gas  in  Belfast,"  which  was  published  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Consular  Reports,  I  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries  for 
further  information  upon  the  subject. 

As  the  interests  of  the  public  are  likely  to  be  best  promoted  by 
its  publication  in  Consular  Reports,  I  herewith  submit  such  infor- 
mation as  was  not  covered  by  my  former  report. 

Stokers  are  paid  $9.48  per  week  of  seven  eight-hour  shifts.  This 
is  the  remuneration  of  the  man  who  charges  the  retorts  by  shovel. 
The  other  two  men  in  the  gang  of  three,  who  draw  out  the  coke  and 
wheel  it  to  the  coke  yard,  receive  $8.51.     Ordinary  yard  laborers  are 
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paid  a  minimum  of  $4.01    per  week.      Their  weekly  hours  are  fifty- 
eight  and  one-half. 

Owing  to  the  limitation  in  the  production  of  coke,  caused  by  the 
extensive  use  of  the  carburetted  water-gas  plant,  and  also  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  competition  from  neighboring  towns  to  get  rid  of  their 
surplus  quantities,  the  works  obtain  an  exceptionally  high  price  for 
this  residual.  It  will  bring,  on  the  average,  $4.25  to  $4.38  per  ton 
for  the  large  coke.      Breeze,  of  course,  is  sold  at  a  much  cheaper 

Collectors,  clerks,  etc. ,  at  the  office,  are  not  paid  on  weekly  wages, 
but  on  salaries.  As  a  rule,  they  begin  as  boys  and  pass  through  an 
apprenticeship  of  Ave  years,  during  which  time  they  receive  an 
aggregate  of  $632.64.  They  afterwards  go  on  with  a  §48.66  yearly 
increase  to  8583.98  as  clerks.  Inspectors  are  also  on  the  salarj'  list, 
and  their  maximum  salary  is  the  same.  Collectors  commence  at 
$583.98  per  annum,  with  a  yearly  increase  of  $48.66,  up  to  $1,216.61. 
The  total  staff  included  under  these  classes  numbers  about  sixty. 

The  coal  supply  is  chiefly  the  Arley  mine,  in  the  Lancashire  dis- 
trict, and  coal  of  the  Silkstone  class  from  South  Yorkshire.  There 
is  occasionally  used  a  portion  of  Scotch  coal,  but  most  of  the  soft 
coals  from  Scotland  are  of  poor  quality. 

James  B.  Tanev, 

Belfast,  April  so,  i8gj.  Consul. 


AMERICAN   HORSES   IN   BELFAST. 

In  the  Consular  Reports  for  July,  1896,  there  was  published, 
under  the  head  of  "American  horses  in  Ireland, "a  short  report  of  a 
public  sale  of  23  head  of  horses,  prices  realized,  description,  and 
other  particulars  thought  to  be  of  value  to  breeders  and  dealers  of 
horses  for  export  from  the  United  States. 

On  that  occasion,  the  stock  was  not  of  a  verj'  high  standard,  as 
the  prices  brought  plainly  indicated  ;  but  on  Friday  last,  a  public  sale 
occurred,  as  advertised,  at  one  of  the  horse  bazaars,  of  29  head  of 
superior  geldings  and  mares,  imported  largely  from  Kentucky.  The 
matter  deserves  publication  in  the  Consular  Reports  because  of  the 
brisk  demand  for  such  stock  and  the  fair  prices  realized.  It  is  alleged 
there  were  two  thousand  spectators  and  buyers  present  during  the 
sale. 

Below  is  a  descriptive  list,  with  prices.  The  lot  ranged  from  5 
to  8  years  old.  Three  out  of  the  number  were  not  sold,  on  account 
of  illness.  Thefigures$894.i2  and  $862.66  represent  prices  brought 
for  each  pair. 
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These  animals  were  imported  by  a  local  dealer  and  breeder,  who 
is  not  only  familiar  with  the  wants  of  this  market,  but  has  made  a 
number  of  trips  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
suitable  stock. 

The  unusual  interest  manifested  in  the  sale  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  report,  extracted  from  a  local  newspaper  published  the 
morning  after  the  sale: 


Yesterday  Messrs.  Robson  held  a  special  afiernoon  sale  in  ihe  Royal  Victoria 
Horse  Bazaar  o[  tweniy-nine  high-class  United  Slates  horses,  recenlly  imported  by 
Mr  J.  M.  Johnson,  V.  S.,  Knock,  who  purchased  them  in  the  Siaie  of  Kentucky, 
which  is  well  llnown  to  be  the  best  producing  Slate  for  high-class  horses  in  America. 
They  were,  without  exception,  the  iinesi  lot  ever  imported  into  this  country.  The 
attendance  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  representative  ever  seen  in  the  bazaar. 
buyers  being  present  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  Dublin  was  well 
represented,  while  many  well-lcnown  continental  buyers  were  also  in  attendance. 
Notwiihsiandtng  Ihe  keen  competition,  local  buyers  were  not  to  be  outdone  and 
secured  a  number  of  the  choicest  lots.  The  highest-priced  horse  was  lot  lo,  a  brown 
gelding,  a  marvelous  goer,  which,  although  unfit  to  be  shown  at  the  sale,  was  sold 
after  spirited  bidding  to  Mr  J.  J.  Ross.  V,  S.,  Belfast,  for  170  guineas:  Mr  James 
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Craig,  Greencastle,  took  lol  i8,  a  cheslnul  gelding,  full  of  quality,  manner,  and 
action,  at  i6o  guineas ;  lot  19,  a  t>eautirul  bay  gelding,  with  magnificent  action  and 
Epecd,  was  secured  by  Mr.  John  Gaffikin,  Belfast,  at  140  guineas;  Mr.  Stouppe 
Maginnis,  Myrtlefield,  gave  too  guineas  for  lot  29,  a  black-brown  standard-bred 
pony,  I3ji  high,  rising  4  years — a  pony  which  is  sure  to  beat  the  record  of  his  size, 
and  which  will  be  an  acquisition  at  the  scud ;  lot  1 7.  a  black  gelding,  a  true  type  of 
a  harness  horse  and  a  good  mover,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Worthinglon,  of  Dublin,  at  34 
guineas;  lots  11  and  12,  a  splendid  pair  a(  blue-roan  geldings,  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Weir,  Alloa,  at  17s  guineas,  while  the  same  price  was  forthcoming  for  a  pair 
of  matched  bays,  and  the  same  purchaser  took  a  pair  of  black  browns  at  160  guineas  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Gallaher,  Ballygoland  Lodge,  secured  lot  25.  a  chestnut  mare  of 
beautiful  quality  and  breeding,  at  76  guineas  ;  Mr.  John  Thompson,  of  "Taniivy" 
fame,  Dublin,  secured  several  high-class  coaching  horses  at  prices  ranging  from  63 
to  6S  guineas;  Mr.  Robert  McBride.  Fernhitl,  Belfast,  bought  three  handsome  chest- 
nuts at  82,  47.  and  56  guineas,  respectively  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Talbot  Power,  Dublin, 
was  the  purchaser  of  a  beautiful  high-stepping  cob  at  60  guineas  ;  the  well-known 
local  firm  of  Messrs.  Melville  &  Co.,  Limited,  bought  a  team  of  long-Uiled  blacks 
at  66,  54,  62,  and  40  guineas,  respectively  ;  while  Mr.  S.  Hackett  bought  a  high- 
class  bay  harness  horse  at  49  guineas.  Altogether  the  sale  was  most  successful 
and  realized  the  highest  averages  ever  obtained  for  United  States  horses. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  added  that  the  stock  were  all  carriage 
and  riding  horses  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  bred.  They  were 
good,  showy  animals  and  would  sell  well  anywhere,  so  that  the 
prices  brought  here  are  not  to  be  considered  fancy.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  horse  which  will  sell  well  in  the  New  York  market  will  sell 
well  in  the  Belfast  market,  and  that  there  is  always  an  excellent  de- 
mand here  for  a  limited  number  of  that  class  of  stock.  Belfast  is 
probably  the  best  market,  and  with  the  least  prejudice  against 
American  horses,  of  any  city  in  Ireland;  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
animals  per  week,  such  as  were  sold  on  Friday  last,  could  be  suc- 
cessfully disposed  of.  There  is  really  little  or  no  market  here  at 
present  for  inferior  stock,  for  the  supply  from  the  United  States 
exceeds  the  demand.  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other  markets  are 
alleged  to  be  glutted  with  them. 

Sales  of  American  horses  are  increasing  annually  in  this  market, 
and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  increase  as  prejudice  decreases  and 
buyers  become  acquainted  with  the  superior  qualities  of  American- 
bred  stock. 

Exporters  should  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  highly  important  for  the 
success  of  their  negotiations  to  know  the  class  of  horses  most  in  de- 
mand at  the  several  markets  which  they  may  want  to  reach. 
James  B.   Taney, 

Belfast,  A/ay  ij,  J^p/.  Consul. 
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BRUSSELS  AS  A  TRADE  CENTER. 

American  labor-saving  machinery'  in  all  branches  of  industry  is 
taking  the  lead  throughout  the  world  of  manufacture.  The  good 
quality  of  the  material  employed,  the  superiority  of  workmanship, 
the  excellence  of  finish,  together  with  prices  which  can  easily  and 
steadily  compete  with  those  of  the  best  European  products,  are  well- 
known  facts.  While  the  general  reputation  of  our  mechanical  in- 
ventions is  widespread,  the  details  of  many  individual  machines  are 
unknown.  When  the  attention  of  Europeans  is  called  to  some  device 
for  saving  labor,  they  often  reply  that  it  is  the  first  time  they  have 
heard  of  it. 

We  must  remember  that  only  by  optical  demonstration  of  the 
practicability,  usefulness,  and  economy  of  certain  appliances  can 
European  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  be  induced  to  take  up  a  novelty. 
England  has,  in  this  respect,  a  great  advantage  over  the  United  States 
in  attracting  continental  trade,  and  it  is  with  England  that  we  must 
chiefly  compete.  The  English  manufacturer  opens  a  show  room  in 
his  own  establishment  and  invites  continental  buyers  to  inspect  his 
machines,  goods,  or  wares.  If  the  amount  claimed  to  be  saved  by 
some  process  or  appliance  is  of  any  importance,  the  possible  conti- 
nental purchaser  will  readily  make  the  trip  to  England  to  investigate 
the  truth  of  the  statements  of  the  manufacturer;  if  convinced,  he 
becomes  a  client. 

This  is  where  Americans  are  at  a  disadvantage.  Possible  pur- 
chasers will  not  go  so  far;  we  must  go  to  the  purchasers.  Ameri- 
cans have  in  the  past  been  slow  to  grasp  this  condition  or  have 
been  contented  to  limit  their  transactions  to  domestic  trade.  For 
this  reason,  the  continental  field  still  open  to  superior  American  goods 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  unworked  and  awaits  the  first  occupants. 

Suppose  the  advisability  of  establishing  headquarters  for  Ameri- 
can goods  in  some  continental  city  be  granted.  Where  shall  it  be? 
What  city  stands  at  the  gateway  to  the  continental  market?  What 
point  is  the  nearest  and  most  easy  of  access  from  the  United  States, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  while  situated.in  the  midst  of  an  industrial  re- 
gion, the  best  distributing  point  for  the  other  countries  of  the  Conti- 
nent? If  we  examine  the  map  of  Europe,  three  or  four  names  instinct- 
ively present  themselves — London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Brussels.  All  other 
cities,  however  important  they  may  be,  are  either  provincial  or  off 
the  highways  of  commerce  and  can  only  be  points  of  secondary  dis- 
tribution. London,  while  the  greatest  center  of  the  world's  com- 
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tnerce,  is,  except  for  acquiring  British  trade,  impracticable.  To 
reach  continental  purchasers,  the  exposition  of  goods  in  London 
means  immediate  and  direct  competition  with  English  products  in 
their  own  home  market,  and  consequently  at  a  natural  disadvantage 
to  ourselves.  It  also  means  that  the  continental  tradesman  must 
come  to  London  and  cross  the  English  Channel  or  North  Sea,  a  for- 
midable trip  for  many.  In  the  eyes  of  a  Frenchman  or  a  German, 
the  journey  to  England  is  long — much  longer  than  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  to  an  American.  Then,  when  a  sale  is  made,  a  warehouse 
in  London  means  further  transportation,  both  by  sea  and  rail. 

London,  as  a  center  from  which  to  introduce  goods  to  the  Conti- 
nent, is  certainly  at  a  disadvantage.  Paris  is  better,  for  it  is  nearer 
the  center  of  the  Continent  and  at  the  heart  of  the  French  people — 
a  nation  admiring  the  name  "American,"  united  to  us  by  the  ties 
of  past  history  and  common  republican  institutions.  But  there  are 
still  hindrances.  We  must  introduce  ourgoods  into  Germany;  with- 
out the  German  market,  the  attempt  to  reach  European  consumers 
is  only  half  made.  In  Paris,  we  encounter  this  difficulty:  German 
purchasers  prefer  to  go  elsewhere  than  to  the  capital  of  their  great 
continental  rival;  consequently,  to  work  through  Paris  for  other 
markets  than  for  those  of  Latin  Europe  is  a  mistake,  for  not  only 
is  the  possible  German  trade  cut  oft,  but  also  the  markets  of  the 
other  great  northern  industrial  nations  of  the  Continent — Belgium, 
Scandinavia,  and  Russia — for  which  Paris  is  too  far  southwest  to  be 
a  good  distributing  center. 

To  reach  these  last-mentioned  nations,  Berlin  has  advantages, 
and  it  is  in  much  nearer  proximity  to  a  great  industrial  region  than 
its  French  rival;  but  here  we  find  the  reversed  side  of  the  picture. 
French  purchasers  and  French  traders  hesitate  to  go  to  Berlin.  If 
established  there,  American  producers  must,  in  a  large  measure, 
sacrifice  the  possibility  of  a  French  market  for  their  goods.  Natural 
reasons  also  make  this  fact  evident.  To  transport  and  pay  freight 
as  far  east  as  Berlin  and  then  be  obliged  to  return  the  articles  sold 
to  the  west  would  be  the  height  of  folly.  The  increased  expense  on 
many  classes  of  merchandise  would  probably  render  such  a  system 
impossible,  even  if  other  difficulties  were  not  apparent. 

We  have  left  for  consideration  as  to  its  practicability  as  head- 
quarters of  American  trade,  Brussels.  Has  it  advantages  over  other 
cities  which  materially  count  in  its  favor? 

First,  and  above  all,  its  situation.  Direct  lines  of  steamers  carry 
merchandise  from  all  American  ports  to  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  in 
twelve  to  fifteen  days.  Brussels  is  about  26  miles  from  the  former 
and  70  miles  from  the  latter  port.  Goods  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
transported   to  this  capital,   or,  if  stored  at  the  port  of  arrival,  be 
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readily  distributed  by  water  to  most  all  the  great  industrial  centers  of 
northern  France,  northern  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  Rhine  Valley, 
even  beyond  the  Swiss  frontier,  as  well  as  the  more  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  This  question  of  accessibility  to  American  ports, 
of  proximity  to  European  seaports,  and  ready  and  cheap  transporta- 
tion from  the  latter  to  inland  points  of  sale  and  consumption  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  favor  of  Brussels. 

Second,  Belgium  is  neutral  ground.  German  and  French  mer- 
chants and  traders  come  to  Brussels  in  a  perfectly  friendly  spirit, 
without  the  slightest  feeling  that,  by  increasing  its  trade  importance, 
they  are  giving  strength  to  a  rival.  Neutral  in  war,  Belgium  is  also 
a  neutral  in  peace.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  usual  weekly  market 
held  every  Wednesday  at  the  Exchange,  merchants  from  Belgium, 
Holland,  northern  Germany,  and  northern  France  meet  to  trade  and 
barter.  Thus  the  opportunity  is  offered  weekly  to  bring  new  ideas 
and  recently  introduced  articles  to  the  attention  of  the  representatives 
of  four  nations.  The  short  distance  of  Brussels  from  the  great  man- 
ufacturing centers  of  northern  France  and  northern  Germany  is  a 
decided  advantage  to  this  city.  From  Brussels  to  Lille  or  Roubaix, 
France,  is  about  66  miles ;  from  Brussels  to  Barmen,  Germany,  is  1 60 

Last,  but  not  least,  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  local 
Belgian  trade,  of  which  Brussels  is  the  center.  Belgium,  although 
a  small  country,  is  indeed  the  center  of  continental  industry.  Sit- 
uated between  two  powerful  neighbors — Germany  and  France — Bel- 
gium has  more  industrial  energy  than  either  and  consumes  and 
produces  more  manufactured  goods  and  products  per  inhabitant  than 
any  other  continental  nation,  possibly  even  excelling  England  in  this 
respect.  Not  only  must  its  trade  in  Europe  be  considered,  but  also 
the  large  quantities  of  raw  products  which  it  consumes  in  manufac- 
turing for  oriental  and  South  American  consumers, 

Belgian  manufacturers  are  willing  and  anxious  to  adopt  the 
"new,"  provided  that  we  can  prove  it  is  the  best  and  can  demon- 
strate its  advantages  over  previous  and  present  competitors.  Not 
only  the  manufacturers,  but  all  the  6,500,000  inhabitants  of  Belgium, 
crowded  together  in  a  territory  as  large  only  as  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, are  ready  to  welcome  our  products,  goods,  and  manufactures, 
if  the  latter  are  sent  without  fraudulent  representation  and  are  found 
to  be  economical  and  profitable.  The  field  is  open,  and  through 
this  gateway  our  trade  may  pass  into  the  wider  domain  of  the  entire 
Continent. 

The  most  advantageous  center  from  which  to  develop  European 
trade  is  emphatically  Belgium,  not  only  on  account  of  its  geograph- 
ical position,  but  also  by  reason  of  its  importance  as  an  industrial 
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and  manufacturing  country.     These  facts  relative  to  this  country 
and  Brussels,  the  capital  thereof,  should  not  be  overlooked  by  enter- 
prising manufacturers  seeking  to  extend  their  trade  in  Europe. 
Henrv  C.   Morris, 
Ghent,  April  ij,  tS^j.  Consul. 
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The  producers  and  manufacturers  of  our  country  should,  in  my 
judgment,  know  of  all  openings  for  the  introduction  of  their  goods. 
When  an  American,  fitted  by  nature  and  experience  for  such  an  en- 
terprise, proposes  to  represent  American  interests  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  Europe,  such  an  undertaking  should  be  announced  to  his 
fellow-citizens  through  the  channels  provided  by  our  Government. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  transgress  the  limits  of  my  jurisdiction, 
I  am  moved  for  this  reason  to  call  attention  to  the  recent  inaugura- 
tion of  an  American  store  or  agency  in  Brussels. 

Col.  Charles  J.  Murphy,  formerly  special  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Europe,  and  well  known 
by  his  former  successful  efforts  to  introduce  American  agricultural 
products  to  European  consumers,  is  the  prime  mover  in  this  enter- 
prise. He  has  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  well-known  firm  Sinave- 
Meguot,  of  155  Rue  Neuve,  which  has  the  largest  and  most  attractive 
store  in  the  city  of  Brussels,  located  in  one  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  this  city.  The  store  room  offers  a  most  suitable  and  con- 
venient place  for  the  permanent  exposition  of  American  goods  and 
manufactured  products.  It  is  the  intention  to  handle  only  manufac- 
tures and  machinery  of  the  highest  grade.  There  are  already  to  be 
found  here  various  electrical  apparatus,  stoves,  sewing  machines,  bi- 
cycles, safes,  typewriters,  perambulators,  steam  engines  and  boilers — 
all  of  American  origin.  There  has  also  been  set  up  a  complete  work- 
shop for  the  nickeling  of  various  articles  after  American  methods. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  International 
Exposition  opens  at  Brussels  on  April  24,  1897,  and  that  large  num- 
bers of  possible  purchasers  will,  during  the  coming  summer,  be 
attracted  to  that  city.  This  agency  will  admirably  serve  as  a  city- 
salesroom  for  goods,  which  may  likewise  be  shown  at  the  exposition. 

Communications  relative  to  terms,  space,  the  possibilities  of  intro- 
duction of  goods,  and,  generally,  all  inquiries  regarding  this  Amer- 
ican agency  and  sales  room,  should  be  addressed  to  Col.  Charles  J. 
Murphy,  14  Petite  Rue  de  la  Concorde,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Henrv  C.  Morris, 

Ghent,  April  6,  1897.  Consul, 
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AMERICAN   PRODUCTS   IN   BELGIUM. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  success  of  Col.  C.  J. 
Murphy  in  his  efforts  to  introduce  the  products  and  manufactures 
of  the  United  States  into  Belgium.  Through  this  gentleman's 
labors  of  recent  years,  many  of  our  goods  heretofore  unknown  in 
this  country  have  become  known  to  Belgian  households. 

The  most  recent  company  interested  through  Colonel  Murphy's 
representations  is  the  Soci^l^  Anonyme  d'lmportatlon  et  d'Exporta- 
tion,  whose  headquarters  are  at  66  longue  Rue  Neuve,  in  the  city  of 
Antwerp,  and  whose  capital  is  $100,000.  This  corporation  has  un- 
dertaken the  introduction  of  American  Indian  corn,  oatmeal,  self- 
raising  flour,  corn  starch,  and  other  cereal  preparations,  as  well  as 
California  wines,  fruits,  and  many  others  of  our  edible  productions. 
Within  three  months  orders  were  given  for  9,000  boxes  of  California 
prunes,  more  than  100  casks  of  California  wine,  5,000  cases  of  New 
York  State  evaporated  apples,  3,000  barrels  and  600  boxes  of  corn 
starch,  a  large  quantity  of  oatmeal,  and  smaller  quantities  of  various 
other  cereal  productions. 

Another  Antwerp  firm  has  ordered  within  three  months  nearly 
400,000  pounds  of  corn  flour,  principally  for  bread  making,  none  of 
which  has  ever  been  used  for  this  purpose  in  Belgium. 

Attention  should  also  be  directed  to  the  corn  banquet  to  be  given 
by  Colonel  Murphy,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  in  Brussels,  on  April  29,  1897.  Colonel  Murphy,  as  hon- 
orary commissioner  of  the  State  of  Iowa  for  the  introduction  of  its 
products  into  Europe,  will  invite  to  this  banquet  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  guests,  including  the  foreign  ministers  and  con- 
suls resident  in  Belgium,  the  leading  newspaper  editors,  the  Belgian 
military  authorities,  and  directors  of  hospitals,  prisons,  and  other 
public  institutions  which  have  large  numbers  of  persons  to  feed. 
The  object  of  this  banquet  is  to  give  a  practical  exhibition  of  the 
methods  of  preparation  of  our  various  food  products,  to  show  how 
palatable  many  of  them  are  {since  more  or  less  prejudice  against  them 
exists  in  Europe),  as  well  as  to  give  an  idea  of  their  cheapness,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  their  adoption  by  the  authorities  in  different 
branches  of  the  public  service.  The  value  of  Indian  corn  (maize)  as 
human  food  will  be  demonstrated,  in  an  effort  to  secure  its  introduc- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  bread  for  army  use. 

Colonel  Murphy,  it  may  be  said,  is  neither  a  corn  dealer  nor 
corn  grower,  and  has  not  any  present  pecuniary  interest  whatever  in 
this  propaganda.     As  a  continuation  of  his  former  labors  for  the 
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Department  of  Agriculture,  which  he  represented  for  several  years, 
he  thinks  he  can  not  be  of  greater  service  to  mankind  than  in  instruct- 
ing his  fellow-men  how  and  where  to  obtain  the  cheapest  and  most 
nutritious  food.  He  believes  also  that  at  the  same  time  he  is  help- 
ing the  farmers  of  our  Western  States  to  secure  a  market  for  their 
surplus  crops.  Especially  at  this  time,  his  efforts  are  opportune,  as, 
for  want  of  a  market,  much  corn  is  being  burned  as  fuel. 

With  cheap  transportation  to  the  seaboard,  we  can  successfully 
compete  with  the  most  formidable  rivals  in  the  corn  markets  of  the 
world,  and  at  reasonably  remunerative  prices.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  obtain  a  larger  market  for  our  great  national  granary. 

The  banquet  at  Brussels  is  patterned  after  a  similar  entertain- 
ment given  some  years  ago  at  Copenhagen  by  the  same  gentleman, 
then  representing  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  results  have  been  enduring,  and  even  now  its  effects  are  to  be 
noted  in  the  increased  average  annual  exports  of  American  food 
products  to  Scandinavian  countries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pres- 
ent undertaking  will  have  a  similar  influence  upon  our  trade  with 
Belgium. 

Henry  C.  Morris, 

Ghent,  April  6,  1897.  Consul. 


LUMBER   IN   GERMANY. 

The  laws  of  Germany  governing  the  cutting  down  of  forests  being 
very  severe,  and  the  demand  for  building  lumber,  and  that  used  in 
the  manufactures  of  wood,  growing  annually  in  proportion  to  the 
industrial  development  and  the  increase  in  population,  it  follows 
that  larger  quantities  of  raw  wood  must  be  imported  from  year  to 
year.  The  annual  production  of  lumber  in  Germany  is  estimated 
to  be  8,300,000  tons.  The  imports  have  risen  from  2,800,000  tons 
in  1891  to  3,200,000  tons  in  1896,  and  it  is  expected,  for  the  reasons 
above  stated,  that  the  importations  will  continue  to  increase  while 
the  production  will  remain  at  its  present  figure. 

According  to  her  statistics,  Germany  buys  from  abroad  between 
one-fourth  and  one-third  of  the  total  quantity  of  lumber  consumed. 
The  value  of  such  imports  were:  In  1891,  134,100,000  marks  ($31,- 
916,800);  1895,  149,600,000  marks  ($35,604,800);  1896,  171,800,000 
marks  {$40, 888,400). 

The  unmanufactured  wood  exported  is  insignificant,  and  fell  in 
value  from  18,400,000  marks  ($4,379,200)  in  1891  to  15,400,000  marks 
($3,665,200)  in  1896.  During  the  same  period,  the  exports  of  manu- 
factures of  wood  fell  from  85,500,000  marks  ($20,349,000)  to  82,400,- 
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000  marks  ($19,511,200).  These  figures  show  the  importance  of  the 
lumber  question  to  Germany.  She  is  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  foreign  countries  for  her  supplies,  and  in  a  very  striking 
proportion ;  and  her  export  of  manufactures  of  wood  does  not  grow, 
which  is  explained  by  the  increased  demand  at  home. 

The  countries  from  which  Germany  draws  most  of  her  supplies 
are  Austria- Hungary,  Sweden,  and  Russia.  The  former  sends  raw 
lumber  in  increasing  quantities,  while  the  imports  from  the  latter 
are  decreasing. 

At  the  present  time,  the  supplies  from  the  above-named  lands  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand,  but  it  is  feared  that  the  devastation  of 
forests  in  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Galicia  will,  in  the  near  future,  com- 
pel Germany  to  pay  higher  prices,  unless  these  countries  bring  their 
production  and  consumption  into  the  proper  proportion. 

Strict  laws  to  this  end  should  be  made,  or  the  countries  in  ques- 
tion will  have  the  same  experience  as  Spain,  which  was  deprived  of  a 
part  of  her  natural  riches  by  the  shortsighted  policy  of  forest  devas- 
tation by  former  generations.  These  governments  should  forbid  the 
cutting  down  of  forests  unless  new  planting  is  made  to  replace  them, 
as  is  the  custom  in  Germany. 

Germany  looks  to  the  enactment  of  even  more  stringent  measures 
for  the  regulation  of  forestry,  in  order  to  avoid  being  dependent  upon 
foreign  markets  and  having  to  pay  higher  prices  for  lumber,  which 
conditions  now  seem  inevitable. 

Thos.   Ewing   Moore, 

Weimar,  March  2j,  i8gy.  Commercial  Agent. 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  American  firms  which  applied  for  certain 
information  regarding  lumber  imports  into  Germany,  as  well  as  for 
others  interested,  I  make  the  following  statements: 

The  83,000,000  double  centners  of  limber  which  Germany  pro- 
duces are  not  sufficient  by  any  means  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
home  market  and  the  supply  must  be  drawn  largely  from  abroad. 
Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States  furnish 
the  necessary  wood. 

Russia's  total  imports  into  Germany  in  1895  of  building  and  other 
woods  (split,  sawed,  and  in  logs),  amounted  to  63,346,000  marks 
($15,076,000)  ;  Austria-Hungary's  imports  of  the  same  woods  during 
the  same  period  were  valued  at  41,898,000  marks  ($9,971,000);  those 
of  Sweden,  21,735,000  marks  ($5,172,930);  and  those  of  the  United 
States,   6,286,000  marks  ($1,496,000).      The  total    imports   from  all 
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countries  of  these  woods  is  valued  at  149,605,000  marks  ($35,600,000) 
for  1895  and  171,800.000  marks  ($40,888,400)  for  1896,  as  against  an 
insignificant  export  of  14,045,000  marks  ($4,606,000)  in  1895  and 
15,400,000  marks  ($3,665,200)  in  1896.  These  figures  include  oak 
staves,  the  imports  of  which,  in  1895,  amounted  to  5,259,000  marks 
($1,251,600),  with  exports  of  only  263,000  marks  ($62,600).  The 
greater  part,  namely,  to  the  value  of  3.535,000  marks  {$841,330),  comes 
from  Austria-Hungary,  while  the  United  States  participates  in  this 
stave  trade  to  1,312,000  marks  ($312,300),  and  Russia  to  401,000 
marks  ($95. 45°)- 

If  the  American  stave  people  will  push  their  goods  on  the  Ger- 
man market  as  much  as  they  seem  to  do  in  Spain,  they  will  soon,  if 
not  surpass,  at  least  equal  the  Austro-Hungarian  imports  into  Ger- 
many. The  Austro-Hungarian  consul  at  Barcelona,  who  points  out 
this  fact  to  his  Government,  says  that  the  Spanish  market  for  his 
countrymen  may  be  considered  lost,  as  the  Americans  furnish  staves 
not  only  better  in  form,  but  also  20  per  cent  cheaper,  the  latter  being 
due  especially  to  lower  freight  rates. 

My  observation  is  that  American  pitch  pine,  walnut,  and  oak  are 
much  liked,  though  the  latter  may  be  somewhat  inferior  to  that  from 
the  German  forests.  Judging  from  the  increased  imports  of  Ameri- 
can poplar,  or  whitewood,  in  1895,  as  compared  with  1894,  there  seems 
to  be  a  market  for  this  article.  American  cottonwood  flooring  finds 
much  favor;  it  is  of  good  quality,  and  there  is  little  difference  between 
it  and  poplar.  American  maple  could,  perhaps,  be  introduced.  Last 
year  Hamburg  received  a  few  trial  shipments  of  this  wood.  Of 
American  cedar  for  lead  pencils,  there  arrived  in  Hamburg  in  1895, 
9,930  logs,  weighing  765,000  kilograms,  a  considerable  increase  over 
1894.  The  logs  were  sold  rapidly  and  at  good  prices.  The  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States  to  Hamburg  in  1895  were :  Of  oak  floor- 
ing, 32,358  boards;  of  hickory,  247  logs.  Aspen  wood  for  matches 
would  also  be  a  good  article  of  import  into  this  country,  • 

To  reach  southern  Germany  and  the  Rhine  country,  Rotterdam 
would  be  the  proper  port  for  transshipment;  for  central  Germany 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  Hamburg  would  be  the  proper  port. 
For  northeastern  Germany,  Stettin  is  the  chief  wood  market.  Here, 
much  of  the  Russian  wood  is  landed  ;  from  here,  also,  large  shipments 
of  oak,  either  of  German,  Austrian,  or  of  Russian  origin,  go  to  Eng- 
land. The  exports  thither  in  1895  suffered  somewhat,  as  the  sizes 
and  the  quality  of  the  oak  shipments  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the 
English  railway  companies.  Belgium  and  Denmark,  and  especially 
France,  are  also  good  customers  of  Stettin.  The  pine-wood  trade 
in  Stettin  flourished  in  1895,  and   fir  could  not  be  had  in  suflicient 
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quantities  to  meet  the  ever- increasing  demand.  Lllbeck  should  also 
be  mentioned  as  a  very  prominent  port  for  timber  entries.  During 
the  first  ten  months  of  1896,  not  less  than  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  vessels  with  good  cargoes  arrived,  which  is  fifty-five  vessels  more 
than  for  the  same  period  in  1895. 

In  seeking  new  markets  for  American  wood,  treeless  Egypt  should 
not  be  overlooked.  As  a  recent  German  consular  report  points  out, 
wood  for  building  purposes  and  coal  form  very  important  articles  of 
importation.  The  former  comes  chiefly  from  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
Austria- Hungary. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  method  of  securing  a  foothold  in  this 
country. 

Time  and  again,  it  has  been  said  that  the  sending  out  of  circulars, 
catalogues,  business  cards,  handbills,  posters,  dodgers,  and  the  like 
will  not  bring  a  single  foreign  customer,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  printer's 
ink  to  employ  this  method  alone.  One  countryman  of  mine  perhaps 
realized  this  and  resorted  to  the  more  simple  method  of  soliciting  trade 
in  a  far-off  country  by  a  z-cent  postal  card.  If  we  wish  to  get  our 
due  share  of  the  world's  trade,  we  must  employ  traveling  agents. 
This  is  our  method  at  home;  why  should  it  not  also  be  our  method 
abroad  ?  No  business  man  in  the  United  States  would  ever  think  of 
sending  out  a  man  unfamiliar  with  the  English  language  to  solicit 
trade;  but  this  is  exactly  what  American  manufacturers  frequently 
do  when  foreign  markets  are  sought.  The  agent  to  be  sent  abroad 
must  be,  not  slightly,  but  perfectly,  familiar  with  the  language  of 
the  country  where  he  is  to  travel. 

Theodore  M.   Stkphan, 

An.madero,  April  g,  iSgj.  Consul. 


EXAMINATION   OF    HORSES   AT    BREMEN. 

I  inclose  a  translation  of  an  order  recently  published  in  Bremen, 
governing  the  examination  of  horses  imported  here.  The  order  ap- 
pears to  be  a  good  one,  but  it  can  be  easily  used  by  those  in  charge 
to  embarrass  this  important  trade. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  state  of  Bremen  desires  in  any 
way  to  hinder  this  or  any  other  foreign  trade,  for  it  is  from  com- 
merce she  derives  her  life.  On  the  contrary,  both  Bremen  and 
Hamburg  have  aided  greatly  in  the  importation  of  horses  by  remov- 
ing the  eight  days'  quarantine  existing  at  other  places,  which  really 
does  exist  here,  but  is  not  enforced. 

But  there  are  other  elements  in  Germany  which  need  to  be  con- 
sidered and  which  may  prove  fatal  to  this  trade  at  any  time,  as  they 
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did  in  the  case  of  cattle,  if  an  opportunity  should  arise.  The  op- 
portunity was  given  in  the  latter  case  by  the  exporters  of  American 
cattle  by  sending  cattle  unfit  for  shipment  and  overloading.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  the  shipment  of  horses  to  avoid  such  conditions. 
With  the  proper  precautions,  the  danger  will  not  only  be  lessened  or 
removed,  but  the  trade  will  be  strengthened,  because  of  the  greater 
security  afEorded. 

In  my  report  to  the  Department  of  April  14,  1896,  I  pointed 
out  some  serious  dangers  to  this  trade  and  submitted  facts  and  proofs 
in  support  of  my  statements.  The  same  dangers  exist  now,  but  no 
remedy  appears  to  have  been  applied. 

It  can  not  be  too  earnestly  pointed  out  that  the  shipment  of 
horses  not  fit  for  shipment  and  the  improper  ventilation  of  ships 
may  destroy  this  trade  in  Germany. 

The  trade  in  American  horses  opened  this  year  with  increased 
vigor,  and  larger  numbers  of  horses  have  been  landed ;  but  with  the 
increased  numbers  come  increased  crowding  of  ships,  poor  ventila- 
tion, greater  suffering,  and  death.  Some  shipments  lost  as  many  as 
30  head.  The  cause  of  death  is  almost  always  the  want  of  air,  and 
the  cause  of  cough  and  pneumonia  is  nearly  always  draft. 

Insurance  rates  in  Hamburg  and  Bremen  have  recently  advanced 
to  10  per  cent.  The  impelling  force  in  Germany  is  being  felt  in  con- 
sequence of  the  landing  of  horses  not  with  infectious  diseases,  but 
maimed,  so  they  can  be  thought  to  be  bad,  and  such  orders  as  the 
one  inclosed  result. 

Geo.   Keenan, 

Bremen,  April  j,  iSpy.  Consul. 


REIJULATIONS     CONt 

Wilh  the  approval  of 'the  Senate,  it  is  decreed  ; 

Section  1.  That  all  horses  arriving  In  Bremen  by  sea  from  foreign 
shall  be  examined  by  the  police  veierinanan.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  ship's 
master  10  notify  the  police  veterinarian  as  soon  as  the  ship  arrives  in  harbor.  It  is 
forbidden  to  land  horses  before  permission  shall  have  been  granted, 

Skc.  a.  After  the  examination,  the  police  veterinary  doctor  shall  issue  a  written 
permit  for  the  landing  of  ihe  horses,  if  ihey  are  free  from  infectious  disease.  If  they 
are  not.  Ihe  board  of  health  must  be  nulilied,  and  Ihe  ship's  master  and  others  inter- 
ested shall  be  held  subject  to  the  board's  directions  in  ihe  mailer, 

Skc.  3,  The  examination  lax  shall  be  50  pfennigs  (is  cents)  for  each  horse.  The 
ship's  master  and  Ihe  consignee  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  payment  of  this 
charge.  The  charge  will  be  exacted  only  for  the  lirst  examination;  subsequenl  ex- 
aminations of  the  same  animal  shall  be  free. 

Sec,  4.  Violations  of  Ifais  decree  will  be  punished  under  the  general  law  (sec 
the  national  law  of  May  t.  1E114.  concerning  cattle  pes  I)  by  a  fine  of  50  marks  (in. 90) 
or  fourteen  days'  imprisi 
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NEW  DRY   DOCK   AT    HAMBURG. 

The  shipbuilding  yard  and  machine  shops  of  Messrs.  Blohm  & 
Voss,  at  Hamburg,  which  for  years  have  had  in  operation  a  large 
floating  dock,  known  as  the  "Elbdock,"  have  just  completed  a  new 
dry  dock,  which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

This  new  floating  dock  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  17,500  tons. 
Its  length,  with  the  pontoons,  is  634  feet  4  inches  and  its  width  1 18 
feet  I  inch.  It  is  able  to  raise  the  largest  merchant  vessels  that  have 
thus  far  been  built,  and  even  the  heaviest  men-of-war,  and  consists  of 
seven  separate  pontoons  with  high  and  strong  sidepieces.  These 
seven  pontoons  can  be  joined  together,  so  as  to  form  one  connected 
system.  Each  sidepiece  contains  an  engine  and  boiler  room  for  the 
pumps  and  electric  and  hydraulic  machines.  These  two  machines 
have  condensers  and  700  indicated  horsepower  each.  They  drive 
fourteen  pumps,  which  are  capable  of  pumping  out  the  dock  in  forty- 
five  minutes,  and  thus  of  raising  the  largest  vessel  in  this  short  space 
of  time.  In  order  to  regulate  the  raising  and  the  lowering  of  the 
dock,  it  was  necessary  to  divide  each  pontoon  into  several  water- 
tight compartments,  which  are  closed  by  means  of  stop  valves.  All 
these  stop  valves  can  be  moved  from  one  point  by  means  of  hydraulic 
power,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  all  compartments  is  indicated  by 
special  apparatus.  By  this  arrangement,  it  is  possible  for  one  person 
to  manage  al!  the  stop  valves  and  to  direct  the  pumping. 

The  blocks  upon  which  the  vessel  rests  are  easily  movable  by 
machinery  from  the  sidepieces.  Altogether,  this  new  dock  is  supplied 
with  the  most  modern  improvements,  some  of  which  were  specially 
constructed.  The  dock  harbor  behind  the  shipyard  has  a  depth  of  26 
feet  2  inches  below  0,  so  that,  at  ordinary  high  tide,  vessels  drawing 
as  much  as  26  feet  can  be  docked.  A  bridge  118  feet  long  connects 
thedock  pontoon  with  the  shore,  from  which  the  dock  is  therefore  quite 
accessible.  Next  to  the  pontoon  and  on  the  quay  of  the  shipyard, 
there  is  a  huge  crane,  which,  when  projected  65  feet,  can  raise  150 
tons  and  45  tons  when  projected  106  feet.  By  means  of  this  crane, 
heavy  loads  can  be  transferred  directly  from  the  shore  into  the  dock 
across  the  largest  vessels. 

Owing  to  its  peculiar  construction,  this  great  dock  can,  in  cases  of 
emergency  or  in  time  of  war,  be  transferred  to  Brunsbiittel,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  to  dock  vessels  which  have 
sustained  heavy  damages  or  whose  draft  is  great.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  capable  of  docking  vessels   with   a  draft  of  29   feet  6Ji 
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inches.  No  vessel  with  a  greater  draft  than  27^^  feet  has  thus  far 
succeeded  in  coming  up  to  the  port  of  Hamburg. 

Upon  applying  to  the  owners  of  the  dock,  I  was  informed  that 
no  fixed  schedule  of  charges  for  the  use  of  the  same  had  been  or 
would  likely  be  determined.  It  was  believed  to  be  more  profitable 
to  make  special  arrangements  in  each  case.  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand thai  not  even  the  German  Government  had  been  furnished  with 
any  tariff  of  docking  charges,  and  that  for  the  docking  of  foreign 
vessels  of  war  it  was  probable  that  there  would  be  charged  about 
§975  for  the  first  day  and  $250  to  $500  for  each  following  day. 
Messrs.  Blohm  &  Voss  desire  it  to  be  expressly  understood,  however, 
that  they  do  not  bind  themselves  to  these  figures. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  capable  and  energetic  firm,  by  the 
construction  of  the  new  dock,  have  met  a  long-felt  want  in  Hamburg, 
whose  docking  facilities  have  of  late  years  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  its  shipbuilding.  The  Hamburg-American  Line  especially 
will  have  reason  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  new  enterprise,  as  it  will 
enable  them  to  dock  their  express  steamers  and  large  freight  boats 
in  their  home  port,  instead  of  having  to  send  them  to  English  or 
American  docks.  The  North  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen,  which  also 
has  some  very  large  boats  and  is  building  more,  will  (as  well  as  the 
German  imperial  navy)  doubtless  be  glad  to  avail  itself  of  these 
excellent  facilities. 

Although  it  is  easy  for  persons  connected  with  shipping  to  look 
them  up  in  Lloyd's  Register,  I  deem  it  not  uninteresting  to  give, 
by  way  of  comparison,  the  lengths  of  the  largest  graving  docks  in 
the  world; 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  graving  docks 
are  longer  than  Messrs.  Blohm  &  Voss's  new  floating  dock,  which 
latter,  however,  far  exceeds  the  dimensions  of  other  floating  docks 
in  existence,  the  length  of  which  is  seldom  more  than  300  to  400  feet. 
It  seems  the  builders  desired  a  dock  which  could  be  transported  to 
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almost  any  part  of  the  river  below  this  port,  and  also  one  which  they 
considered  superior  to  any  graving  dock  for  the  safe  handling  of 
large  and  long  vessels. 

W.   Henry  Robertson, 
Hamburg,  April  io,  iSpy.  Consul. 


UNITED   STATES   CAVIAR   IN   EUROPE. 

After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  matter,  based  chiefly  upon 
information  received  from  a  firm  of  this  city  which  imports  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  caviar  entering  Germany  from  the  United  States,  I 
would  express  the  opinion  that  there  exists  a  growing  and  profitable 
market  for  this  article  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  other  countries 
of  Europe. 

The  first  importation  of  United  States  caviar  into  Hamburg  was 
made  twenty-nine  years  ago  (in  1867).  The  shipment  consisted  of 
from  20  to  30  kegs  of  135  pounds  each,  the  price  paid  in  America  by 
the  importers  being  2  cents  per  pound.  The  caviar  came  from  the 
Delaware  River,  from  which  locality  comes  50  per  cent  of  all  the 
United  States  caviar  now  imported  here.  Four  thousand  kegs  of 
about  140  pounds  net  ea'^h  might  be  given  as  the  total  quantity. 
Both  lake  and  river  caviar  are  brought  to  this  country,  chiefly  from 
the  Delaware  River,  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Chesapeake  Bay,  the 
Fraser  and  Columbia  rivers,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods.  Lake  Michigan  has  been  entirely  fished  out.  The  sup- 
ply from  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie  has  grown  quite  limited,  while 
that  from  Lake  Superior  remains  good.  The  largest  quantity  comes 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Lake  caviar  is  preferred  to  that  from 
the  rivers,  on  account  of  its  larger  roe,  the  latter  being  small  and 
black  in  the  river  caviar. 

Nearly  half  of  the  importations  of  United  States  caviar  is  con- 
sumed in  the  cheap  restaurants  of  Berlin;  three-fourths  of  the  other 
half  goes  to  Austria,  and  the  rest  to  Italy  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. The  importations  are  increasing,  because  the  article  com- 
mands a  better  price  here  than  in  the  United  States  and  because  the 
supplies  of  the  Elbe  and  Vistula  are  decreasing  each  year.  Com- 
petition with  Russia  is  possible  on  account  of  prices  and  with  Ger- 
many on  account  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  the  native  product,  as 
above  alluded  to,  and  the  larger  roe  of  the  American  caviar.  Hol- 
land ships  a  little  caviar  to  Germany — about  500  pounds  annually; 
the  quality,  however,  is  poor. 

Elbe  caviar  sells  here  for  about  3  marks  (72  cents)  per  half  kilo- 
gram (1.02  pounds);  Russian  sells  for  about  10  marks  ($2.38)  per  half 
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kilogram  for  good  medium  quality,  the  highest  grade  bringing  13  to 
14  marks  {$3-09  to  $3.33)  per  half  kilogram.  These  figures  for  the 
Russian  caviar  are  the  prices  in  the  free  harbor,  that  is,  without 
duty  of  75  pfennigs  (17^  cents)  per  half  kilogram. 

Delaware  caviar,  I  am  told,  cost  at  home,  in  1893,  from  $25  to 
$z8  per  keg,  and,  in  1896,  as  high  as  $46  per  keg.  The  prices  this 
season  are  likely  to  equal  those  of  last  year. 

Lake  caviar  was  sold  last  year  in  the  United  States  as  high  as 
$60  per  keg  of  about  140  pounds  net.  While  I  can  not  vouch  for 
the  statement,  I  have  been  informed  by  the  leading  firm  here  that  the 
highest  amount  ever  received  in  this  market  for  lake  caviar  was  z}4 
marks  ($9/4  cents)  per  half  kilogram,  without  the  duty.  This  price 
includes,  however,  an  apparent  loss  in  weight  of  10  per  cent  as  the 
difference  between  American  and  German  pounds,  the  freight  from 
the  lakes  to  Hamburg,  cold  storage,  brokerage,  commissions,  etc., 
and  10  per  cent  allowance  for  spoiled  goods. 

United  States  caviar  is  sold  here  by  German  pounds  net,  and, 
strange  to  remark,  is  salted  at  home  with  German  salt,  which  is  sent 
there  for  the  purpose.  It  is  claimed  that  it  possesses  preservative 
properties  superior  to  those  of  American  salt.  Even  the  caviar  from 
as  far  west  as  the  Columbia  River  is  treated  with  German  salt. 

The  freight  from  New  York  to  Hamburg  is  about  2  marks  (47I 
cents)  per  keg,  or  4  marks  (95  cents)  if  shipped  in  refrigerators. 
The  high  freight  from  the  lakes  to  New  York  is  an  unfortunate 
expense  to  the  export  trade  in  this  article.  Another  serious  disad- 
vantage to  our  product  is  the  equal  specific  duty  of  75  pfennigs  (17^ 
cents)  paid  by  Russian  and  American  caviar  on  entering  Germany, 
which  operates  unfavorably  because  our  article  is  so  much  cheaper. 

With  a  view  to  increasing  the  popularity  of  United  States  caviar 
in  this  and  other  European  markets,  which  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  win,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  to  our  dealers  and  exporters  that 
not  less  than  14  pounds  of  salt  should  be  used  in  preserving  100 
pounds  of  roe,  to  which  about  2  pounds  of  preservative  salt  should 
be  added.  Under  such  treatment,  it  is  confidently  claimed  that  the 
caviar  could  not  possibly  spoil.  The  Columbia  River  packers  who 
now  use  pine-wood  kegs,  which  are  too  light,  should  substitute  those 
made  of  oak. 

I  should  be  most  happy  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  place  our 
exporters  in  communication  with  reliable  parties  in  this  city  handling 
United  States  caviar, 

W.  Henry  Robertson, 

Hamburg,  February  zy,  1897.  Consul. 
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As  is  known,  in  the  brewing  of  beer,  the  barley,  when  allowed  to 
sprout,  is  changed  into  malt ;  then  the  green  malt  is  partially  roasted, 
and  under  this  process,  the  sprouts  drop  off,  whereupon  the  roasted 
malt  is  put  into  fermenting  vats.  During  all  these  important  proc- 
esses of  brewing  to  which  the  barley  is  subjected,  a  number  of 
chemical  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  barley  take  place,  which 
culminate  in  the  transformation  of  the  insoluble  amyl  contained  in 
the  barley  into  soluble  saccharine  and  dextrin  bodies.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  wort,  the  soluble  ingredients  are  extracted  by  means 
of  lye,  and  the  residue — the  lixiviated  malt  groats — constitute  what 
are  called  in  German  "  Biertreber,"  or  beer  grains.  During  the 
preparation  of  the  wort,  small  quantities  of  the  azotic  substances, 
especially  amide,  and  of  the  salts  are  withdrawn  from  the  malt  simul- 
taneously with  the  soluble  nonazotic  ingredients.  Of  the  original 
nutritious  substances  of  the  barley,  there  remain  in  the  malt  grains 
the  greater  part  of  the  azotic  substances,  the  smaller  part  of  the  non- 
azotic  extracts,  nearly  the  whole  quantity  of  fat  and  ligneous  fiber, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  nutritive  salts. 

The  beer  grains  are  a  fodder  rich  in  protein  and  fat,  the  amount 
of  protein  therein  contained  being,  for  instance,  double  that  of  barley. 
Dried  grains  are  a  favorite  fodder  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  most 
useful  for  fattening  purposes  as  well  as  in  the  dairy.  They  are  given 
a  decided  preference  over  wet  grains,  as  the  latter,  owing  to  the 
great  quantity  of  water  they  contain  {about  80  per  cent)  are  apt  to 
spoil.  Fresh  or  wet  grains  are  distinguished  by  an  agreeable  and 
aromatic  smell,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  formation  of 
acetic  acid  gives  them  a  sour  smell  and  taste,  which,  in  the  rapid 
decomposition,  grow  constantly  stronger.  During  this  acetic  proc- 
ess, in  the  course  of  which  mold  also  collects  on  the  grains,  they 
lose  in  nutritive  qualities,  in  taste,  and  in  wholesomeness.  Some 
grains  are  a  source  of  danger  to  the  animals,  and,  through  their 
milk,  the  danger  extends  to  human  beings,  particularly  to  children. 
The  injurious  effect  of  acetic  acid  in  the  fodder  is  readily  apparent 
in  milch  cows  and  hogs.  Cows  decrease  in  fat,  and  their  milk  and 
butter  acquire  a  bad  taste.     It  is  hard,  too,  to  keep  the  butter. 

All  the  disadvantages  which  result  from  feeding  wet  grains  can 
be  removed  only  by  drying  the  latter.  In  this  process,  the  large 
quantities  of  water,  the  direct  cause  of  the  rapid  fermentation,  are 
eliminated.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  since  the  seven- 
ties, and  a  more  perfect  system  has  been  found  by  which  the  wet 
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grains  are  transformed  into  a  dry  merchandise,  containing  lo  per 
cent  of  water,  without  loss  of  nutritive  substances,  of  digestive 
properties,  or  any  of  the  other  good  qualities  claimed  for  fresh  beer 
grains.  In  this  way,  an  article  is  obtained  which,  compared  with 
the  wet  grains,  possesses  the  following  valuable  advantages: 

The  grains,  through  the  drying  process,  are  not  only  deprived 
of  their  large  quantities  of  water,  but  are  concentrated  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  can  stand  transportation  lo  the  most  distant  points. 
They  are  prevented  from  spoiling  and  are  transformed  into  a  health- 
ful fodder,  which,  without  endangering  any  of  its  good  qualities, 
can  be  stored  for  a  considerable  time.  They  can  be  used  for  more 
purposes  than  wet  ones.  While  the  latter  can  only  be  fed  to  cattle 
and  swine,  and  not  to  horses  and  sheep,  the  dried  grains  are  appro- 
priate fodder  for  all  classes  of  cattle.  The  animals  are  spared  the 
necessity  of  taking  large  quantities  of  water.  The  nutritive  prop- 
erties have,  of  course,  increased  with  the  elimination  of  the  water. 
The  grains,  according  to  Dietrich  and  Konig,  contain  about  as  fol- 
lows, on  the  average  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  analyses: 
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The  latter,  therefore,  as  far  as  nutritive  properties  are  concerned, 
have  four  times  the  value  of  wet  grains. 

The  drying  of  the  fresh  grains  has  particular  influence  upon  the 
health  of  milch  cattle  fed  with  such  grains.  All  the  disadvantages 
observed  in  the  feeding  of  wet  grains,  as  far  as  the  health  of  the 
animals  and  the  quality  of  their  milk  and  butter  are  concerned,  are 
avoided  by  drying  the  grains. 

The  best  way  to  feed  the  dried  grains  is  to  give  them  dry  (or 
only  dampened  to  avoid  dust),  mixed  with  chopped  straw  or  with 
juicy  food,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  etc.,  in  order  to  compel  the 
animals  to  chew  their  food ;  in  this  way,  the  salivation  of  the  food, 
so  important  to  proper  digestion,  is  obtained.  Only  in  the  feeding 
of  swine  is  it  best  to  soak  the  dried  grains  beforehand.  The  feeding  of 
cows  with  grains  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  adding  to  their  fiesh, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  secretion  of  their  milk  is  considerably  in- 
creased; abundant,  healthful,  and  digestible  milk  is  produced,  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  food  for  invalids  and  infants,  and,  of  course, 
excellent  for  calves  and  sucking  pigs.  The  butter  made  from  such 
milk  keeps  well  and  has  a  good  taste. 

Draft  and  fattened  oxen  are  given  the  grains  dry  or  soaked  and- 
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mixed  with  turnips,  potatoes,  etc.  Sheep  eat  the  dried  grains 
greedily;  they  have  a  stimulating  effect,  so  that  the  animals  readily 
take  the  most  meager  and  sour  grasses  if  they  have  been  given  a 
small  ration  of  the  grains  before  being  driven  out  into  the  meadows. 
The  ewes  furnish  the  lambs  with  abundant  and  digestible  milk,  and 
animals  intended  for  fattening  grow  so  rapidly  that  they  have  been 
known  to  gain  as  much  as  55  pounds  in  two  months.  Given  dry,  the 
grains  have  a  very  good  effect  upon  the  growth  of  lambs,  colts,  and 
calves.  Horses,  whose  aversion  to  new  fodder  is  well  known,  easily 
accustom  themselves  to  the  fresh,  aromatic  flavor  of  the  grains  if 
small  quantities  are  mixed  dry  with  their  food.  Experience  has 
shown  that  they  then  eat  them  willingly.  About  one-third  of  the 
ordinary  ration  is  given  as  a  substitute  for  oats  or  corn,  whereby 
quite  a  saving  is  effected.  The  vitality  of  the  animal  is  increased, 
and  the  appearance  of  such  diseases  as  glanders,  colic,  and  dis- 
temper is  prevented. 

Heretofore,  grain  and  leguminous  plants  have  been  preferred  ;  buta 
comparison  between  grain  and  "beer  grains"  (which  are  also  a  domestic 
product)  will  show  that  the  latter,  with  their  numerous  and  excellent 
ingredients,  must  necessarily  be  better  as  fodder.  Oats  contain 
only  17  per  cent  rye  only  13  per  cent,  barley  also  only  13  per  cent, 
while  dried  beer  grains  contain  from  a8  to  30  per  cent  of  protein  and 
fat,  and  are  decidedly  more  digestible  than  fresh  grain.  Every  cat- 
tle raiser  can  obtain  higher  prices  for  his  cattle,  since  he  can  furnish 
just  what  the  dealers,  butchers,  and  consumers  require,  /.  c,  abun- 
dant, juicy,  and  fat  meat. 

Samples  of  beer  grains  are  prepared  by  the  breweries,  which  can 
be  examined  as  to  general  quality  and  analyzed  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  protein  and  fat  therein  contained.  The  conditions  under 
which  business  is  done  are  the  following:  Price  per  2,240  pounds  gross, 
including  bags,  c.  i.  f.  Hamburg,  i  per  cent  guaranty  of  weight, 
net  cash  against  documents  {proper  bill  of  lading  and  insurance 
certificate).  The  price  of  the  goods  per  ton  free  on  board  United 
States  or  British  ports  depends  entirely  on  the  demands  of  the 
European  consumers,  upon  which  the  whole  traffic  is  based.  Freights 
from  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  etc, ,  also  vary  con- 
siderably. Freight  has  been  paid,  for  instance,  from  the  interior 
via  Baltimore  to  Hamburg  at  the  rate  of  24,  25,  and  36  cents  per 
100  pounds;  from  Philadelphia,  the  same  rate;  while  from  .New 
York  to  Hamburg  it  has  been  17,  18,  and  19  cents  per  100  pounds. 
These  rates  are,  however,  entirely  dependent  upon  the  number  of 
vessels  in  use. 

Dried  grains  pay  no  duty  in  Germany,  because  the  article  can  be 

used  only  as  fodder.      The  sale  of  the  same  varies  according  to  the 
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price.  Only  the  grains  from  which  light  beers  are  made  can  be  used 
as  food  for  cattle,  those  for  dark  beers  being  burned  too  much  in  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

Germany,  like  England  and  other  European  countries,  uses  her 
entire  supply  as  food  for  cattle.  Our  brewers  should  not  be  obliged 
to  sell  their  beer  grains  for  foreign  export.  They  should  be  utilized 
by  our  own  farmers,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  market  at  home  could 
be  easily  created  for  this  article  were  our  agricultural  population  to 
realize  its  actual  worth.  If  Europe  finds  it  a  cheap  food  for  cattle 
after  paying  ocean  freights  from  America,  commissions,  etc.,  our 
own  farmers  ought  certainly  to  be  able  to  utilize  it  to  greater  advan- 
tage- It  is  certainly  worth  a  fair  trial  by  those  who  are  constantly 
complaining  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  food  forfarm  animals. 
W.   Henry  Robkrtson, 

Hamburg,  March  12,  i8gy.  Consul. 


A   SCIENTIFIC   TEST   OF  COKE-BURNING  STOVES. 

The  use  of  coke,  derived  as  a  by-product  from  gas  manufacture, 
for  domestic  heating  and  cooking  purposes  has  now  become  so 
general  in  Germany  as  to  invest  the  subject  of  coke-burning  stoves 
with  interest.  The  German  National  Association  of  Gas  and  Water 
Engineers  has  decided  to  hold  at  Berlin,  in  November  of  this  year, 
an  international  prize  contest,  open  to  all  approved  stoves  and  heat- 
ing furnaces  that  use  gas  coke  as  fuel. 

The  conditions  which  are  encountered  here  are  substantially 
similar  to  those  which  prevail  in  the  United  States.  Coke  made  from 
gas  coal  is  not  only  plentiful  and  cheap  in  all  large  towns  and  cities, 
but  as  it  burns  with  almost  no  soot  or  smoke,  it  fulfills  the  two  im- 
portant requirements  of  economy  and  cleanliness.  Smoke-burning 
devices  of  various  kinds  have  been  tried  here,  as  in  the  United  States, 
with  bituminous  coal;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  only  partially 
successful  with  furnaces  and  large  fires,  in  which  a  high  and  constant 
temperature  is  developed,  and  fail  entirely  when  applied  to  the  small, 
irregular  fires  of  an  ordinary  household. 

During  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  Germany  has  imported,  used, 
and  copied  assiduously  base-burning  stoves  of  American' invention 
which  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal.  The  best  coke- 
burning  stoves,  meanwhile,  have  been  of  French  origin,  following 
more  or  less  closely  the  original  Choubersky  type.  The  coming 
competition  at  Berlin  will  admit  gas-coke  burners  of  all  patterns, 
either  new  or  already  fully  tested  by  use,  and  the  winners  will  receive 
premiums  having  an  aggregate  value  of  5,000  marks  ($1,190).      For 
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the  information  of  American  manufacturers  who  may  desire  to  engage 
in  this  interesting  contest,  the  following  synopsis  of  the  conditions 
to  be  observed  are  translated  from  the  official  prospectus  of  the 
society : 

Before  September  i,  1897,  each  intending  exhibitor  is  required 
to  send  to  the  secretary  of  the  association,  Mr.  C.  HeJdenreich,  at 
No.  19  Thurmstrasse,  Berlin,  N.  W. ,  drawings  and  specificatrons  of 
the  heating  apparatus  that  he  wishes  to  exhibit.  The  description 
should  be  as  full  and  precise  as  possible,  and  should  show  the  form 
and  principle  of  the  device,  the  materials  used  in  its  construction, 
its  size  and  weight,  cost  of  manufacture  in  different  sizes,  and  the 
average  expense  of  setting  up  ready  for  use.  These  drawings  and 
specifications  will  be  submitted  to  the  committee  of  award,  which 
will  decide  which  of  all  the  exhibits  offered  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
competition.  Such  applicants  as  are  thus  approved  will  be  notified 
to  that  effect  and  requested  to  send  in  their  exhibits  so  as  to  reach 
Berlin  not  later  than  the  ist  of  November. 

All  expenses  for  the  transportation  of  approved  exhibits  to  and 
from  Berlin  and  the  cost  of  installation  at  the  exhibition  will  be  paid 
from  the  treasury  of  the  association.  Should,  however,  any  contestant 
prefer  to  set  up  his  own  exhibits  personally  or  through  his  own 
agent,  he  may  do  so;  but  in  such  case,  he  must  pay  the  cost  of  such 
special  installation. 

The  committee  will  have  authority  to  decide  all  questions  grow- 
ing out  of,  or  relating  to,  the  competition,  and  stoves  which  receive 
prizes  will  remain  the  property  of  the  exhibitor  and  be  returned  to 
him  if  desired. 

The  tests  will  cover  as  exhaustively  as  possible  all  points  of  effect- 
ive utility,  such  as  heating  power,  duration  and  uniformity  of 
heating  without  supervision,  capacity  to  burn  coke  of  different  sizes, 
prevention  of  dust  and  escape  of  gas,  the  degree  to  which  fire  may 
be  reduced  without  danger  of  extinction;  in  short,  every  quality 
claimed  as  a  merit  in  colte-burning  heaters  for  household  use.  Es- 
pecial attention  will  be  paid  to  facility  of  kindling,  easy  removal  of 
ashes  and  cinders,  and  especially  to  economy  in  respect  to  first  cost 
of  apparatus,  the  relation  of  fuel  consumption  to  heat  produced,  and 
the  labor  of  attendance  during  use.  The  judges  will  be  H.  Drey- 
schmidt,  chemist  of  the  city  gas  works  at  Berlin;  L.  Koerting, 
director  of  the  gas  works  at  Hanover;  Dr.  Fischer,  professor  at  the 
Polytechnic  School;  Mr.  Reichard,  director  of  the  city  gas  and 
water  works  at  Carlsruhe;  and  Dr.  Renk,  professor  of  hygiene  in 
the  Technical  College  at  Dresden. 

The  supremacy  of  American  anthracite-burning  stoves  has  long 
been  established  beyond  controversy.     Not  only  are  they  still  ex- 
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ported  in  large  numbers  to  this  country,  but  there  are  in  Germany  a 
dozen  or  more  large  foundries  which  manufacture  extensively  heat- 
ing stoves  that  are  more  or  less  close  imitations  of  American  models. 
Exhibits  from  the  United  States  at  the  forthcoming  competitive 
exposition  will  therefore  enter  the  lists  with  a  certain  prestige,  and 
if  duly  protected  by  imperial  patents  will  find  at  the  contest  next 
November  a  ready  and  fertile  opportunity  to  gain  admission  to  the 
European  market. 

Frank  H.   Mason, 
Frankfort,  April  21,  iSgj.  Consul-General. 


GERMANY   AND   THE   NEW  TARIFF. 

Germany  just  now  is  very  much  excited  about  the  proposed  new 
tariff  for  the  United  States.  Her  hopes  to  extend  and  increase  her 
exports  have  been  built  on  other  rates  than  those  reported.  Reci- 
procity is  regarded  as  the  only  way  in  which  to  keep  commerce  within 
safe  and  sure  lines.  Hopes  are  being  expressed  that  commercial 
treaties  may  be  made  between  the  United  States  and  the  Empire. 
There  are  those  who  indulge  in  language  that  would  be  laughable 
were  it  not  serious.  Writers  and  speakers  talk  of  Germany's  import 
of  more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  grain  and  800,000  tons  of  petroleum 
and  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  from  our  country  in  1896,  and  try  to 
argue  that  these  might  be  bought  elsewhere.  Germany  buys  very 
little  from  us  except  natural  products;  nor  would  she  buy  these 
could  she  get  them  elsewhere  as  good  and  as  cheap.  She  has  greater 
fears  of  us  in  the  future  than  of  any  one  else.  In  South  America 
are  her  great  hopes  for  the  future.  Even  there,  we  can  win  away 
from  her  all  that  she  has  earned  if  we  make  the  right  move  in  that 
direction. 

Germany  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1896 — 
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Most  of  these,  say  German  writers,  are  not  taxed,  or  pay  so  small 
a  duty  that  it  plays  no  part  in  keeping  them  out.     These  writers  do 
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not  seem  lo  remember  that  legislative  acts  have  done  all  they  could 
to  keep  out  our  meat-  and  grains.  To  appreciate  this  fact,  one  has 
only  to  run  over  a  series  of  figures  covering  four  or  five  years.  She 
bought  from  us,  in  189a,  136,129  tons  of  barley;  in  1893,  18,194  tons; 
in  1894,  5,571  tons;  in  1895,  3,060  tons;  in  1896,  64,759  tons.  Of 
wheat,  she  bought  from  us  630,213  tons  in  1892;  in  1893,  314,928 
tons;  in  1894,  323,498  tons;  in  1895,  193,594  tons;  in  1896,  266,875 
tons.  In  those  years,  Russia  sent:  In  1892,  rye,  122,337  tons;  in 
1893,  99,255  tons;  in  1894,  533,45°  Wns;  in  1895,  841,974  tons;  in 
1896,  787,971  tons.  Wheat,  in  1892,  257,300  tons;  in  1893,  only 
21,636  tons;  in  1894,  after  reducing  duties  from  5  marks  to  3.50 
marks  ($1.19  to  83  cents),  280,594  tons;  in  1895,  678,203  tons;  in 
1896,  852,465  tons. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  argue  in  the  face  of  such  facts.  The 
figures  tell  their  own  tale.  We  have  little  to  look  for  here  in  the 
way  of  permanent  trade  under  such  conditions.  Our  machines  will 
be  bought,  taken  apart,  and  successfully  imitated,  except  when  our 
manufacturers  are  wise  enough  to  take  out  imperial  patent  rights. 
If  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  make  half  the  effort  in  Russia, 
South  America,  and  the  East  that  would  be  necessary  in  Germany, 
the  returns  will  not  only  richly  repay  them,  but  they  will  be  five 
times  as  profitable  as  the  results  here.  It  is  not  in  the  temper  of 
these  people  to  take  our  wares,  only,  as  I  say,  to  successfully  imitate 
them.  Many  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  manufacturers  in 
this  district  owe  their  fortunes  and  continued  prosperity  to  Ameri- 
can machines  and  American  ideas.  If  proofs  of  this  statement  are 
wanted,  I  have  them  ready.  Annual  visits  are  made  to  the  United 
States  by  skillful  manufacturers  to  pick  up  ideas.  One  man  here 
has  grown  rich  on  one  idea  picked  up  in  this  way.  This  man  sails 
in  t^n  days  to  see  if  he  can  find  something  else;  nor  is  he  to  be 
blamed.     Our  inventions  should  be  patented. 

J.   C.   Mr.XAC.HAN, 

Chemnitz,  Aprils,  iSgy.  Consul. 


GERMAN   LABOR  LEGISLATION. 

The  insurance  bureau  (Reichsversicherungsamt)  of  tHt  German 
Empire  has  just  published  a  pamphlet  concerning  the  State  insurance 
of  German  workingmen.  This  guide  contains,  in  as  brief  a  form  as 
possible,  everything  worth  knowing  touching  German  labor  legisla- 
tion. The  three  branches  of  German  workingmen's  insurance,  viz, 
sickness,  accident,  and  old  age,  complement  each  other  and  form  one 
compact  whole.    They  form  a  new  protection  for  the  working  classes, 
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embracing,  as  they  do,  every  workingman  in  event  of  assistance  in 
the  inevitable  cases  of  emergency  of  modern  life,  and  this  protection 
can  not  remain  without  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  economical 
and  social  position  of  the  German  working  classes. 

Thus,  from  1885  to  1895,  25,061,620  persons  have,  upon  the 
strength  of  these  laws,  been  paid  claims  for  sickness  and  pensions 
amounting  in  all  to  $296,01 5,824.  During  the  same  time  the  em- 
ployers contributed  $230,798,596;  the  contributions  of  the  work- 
ingmen  amounted  to  $211,311,870,  so  that  the  latter  received  about 
$85,000,000  more  in  compensation  than  they  paid  in  small  sub- 
scriptions. Nearly  $250,000  are  employed  every  day  in  Germany 
for  this  kind  of  provision  for  the  working  classes. 

The  total  population  of  the  Empire  is  52,000,000,  of  whom  13,- 
000,000  are  wage  earners. 

The  following  table,  showing  particulars  of  the  workingmens 
insurance  in  1895  is  exceedingly  distinct  and  therefore  the  best  illus- 
tration of  what  the  German  Empire  has  been  doing  for  the  insurance 
of  its  working  population: 


crafpcrwns  insured.... 
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It  is  to  be  seen  from  the  above  that  these  are  only  the  begin- 
nings of  an  insurance  of  the  working  classes,  but  even  these  be- 
ginnings are  of  no  small  account,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
efforts  in  this  direction  will  be  pushed  further  and  thus  the  lot  of 
the  workingmen  in  Germany  considerably  improved. 

In  a  country  like  Germany,  where  low  wages  allow  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  laboring  classes  to  put  something  by  for  a  rainy  day, 
a  good  deal  is  accomplished  by  this  first  attempt  of  state  insurance, 
and  one  can  not  but  agree  with  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  in  ques- 
tion in  wishing,  as  he  does  in  conclusion,  that  this  new  legislation 
for  the  working  classes  may  soon  be  extended  to  the  workingmen  of 
other  nations. 

Louis  Stern, 

Bambkk(^,  May  iS,  iSgj.  Commercial  Agent. 
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TRADE   METHODS   IN    RUSSIA. 

Every  inhabited  country  on  the  globe  has  its  distinctive  customs 
in  regard  to  living,  carrying  on  business,  farming,  laboring,  using 
tools  and  machinery — in  fact,  in  everything  relating  to  human  exist- 
ence ;  consequently,  if  we  move  to  a  foreign  country  and  desire  to  live 
as  the  natives  do,  we  must  accustom  ourselves  to  their  habits.  If  we 
desire  to  do  business  in  foreign  countries,  we  must  study  their  require- 
ments and  peculiarities.  If  the  manufacturer  desires  to  sell  his  goods 
to  such  countries,  he  should  first  find  out  if  his  product  is  suitable; 
what  is  adapted  to  one  part  of  the  continent,  may  not  suit  the  other, 
as  is  frequently  seen  in  the  case  of  tools,  farming  utensils',  machinery, 
etc.  The  objections  are  generally  unimportant  and  could  be  easily 
avoided  if  the  manufacturer  would  send  an  intelligent  practical  me- 
chanic to  the  country  to  find  out  what  is  desired  by  the  people;  and 
although  changes  on  his  machine  that  are  demanded  may  not  improve 
it  or  may  seem  simple  and  unpractical,  yet  the  people  want  them 
and  without  them  will  not  buy  the  article.  A  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant tvill  never  succeed  in  his  business  by  trying  to  force  on  people 
an  article  against  their  taste.  The  Germans,  French,  and  English 
who  sell  goods  to  this  country  do  it  on  the  same  principle  that  our 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  adopt  at  home.  They  send  their 
agents  to  this  country  at  least  twice  a  year  to  call  on  the  merchants 
personally  with  samples  and  find  out  just  what  is  wanted.  For  ex- 
ample, I  will  cite  a  case  which  recently  came  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge. A  party  from  the  United  States  wrote  to  me  for  names  of  firms 
that  would  be  likely  to  import  American  lamp  goods.  To  send  them 
simply  the  addresses  desired,  I  was  satisfied  would  not  answer  their 
purpose.  I  felt  that  they  needed  all  obtainable  information  on  the 
subject  for  their  guidance;  therefore,  I  called  personally  on  some  of 
the  prominent  lamp  dealers  in  this  city  to  ask  particulars.  I  found 
that  lamps  are  imported  into  Russia  principally,  and  it  can  be  said 
wholly,  from  Germany;  that  they  are  imported  in  pieces  and  pass 
the  custom-houses  as  cast  iron,  metal,  and  the  like;  and  that  the 
glass  parts  are  manufactured  in  Russia.  One  of  the  gentlemen  said : 
"The  Germans  send  their  agents  here  with  samples  and  catalogues, 
from  which  we  buy,  or,  if  we  desire  any  special  shape,  they  make  it 
for  us."  An  agent  told  me  that  one  of  his  employers  spent  four 
years  in  the  United  States  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  every- 
thing connected  with  the  manufacture  of  lamps,  and  added  that  he 
learned  many  things  of  advantage  to  his  firm,  not  only  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lamps,  but  also  in  the  conduct  of  business.     When  I  asl^ed 
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him  how  often  he  visits  this  country  on  business,  he  answered  i  "The 
territory  I  have  to  travel  in  does  not  permit  me  to  do  it  oftener  than 
twice  a  year;  from  here  I  must  go  to  Italy." 

If  our  people  would  adopt  the  same  methods,  I  am  satisfied  they 
could  materially  increase  their  foreign  business.  It  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  trade  whether  a  merchant  is  expected  to  buy 
his  goods  from  catalogues  sent  by  mail  or  from  a  man  who  comes 
with  samples  and  is  an  expert  in  exhibiting  them  and  explaining 
their  advantages.  An  agent  could  travel  in  two  or  three  European 
countries ;  to  call  twice  a  year  on  their  customers  would  be  sufficient. 
Of  course,  this  refers  mainly  to  manufactured  articles. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  Russia  from  the  United  States 
at  present  are:  Various  machines;  farming  implements  and  machin- 
ery; hand  utensils  for  different  trades;  articles  of  steel,  iron,  and 
cast  iron;  bicycles;  tanning  materials  not  crumbed ;  vegetable  dye- 
stuffs,  raw  cotton,  copper,  rosin,  etc. 

John   Karei., 

St.  PETEBSBfRC,  April  ig,  iSgy.  Consul- General. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Consul  Germain  to  W.  P. 
Wilson,  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
answer  to  a  request  for  information  about  several  classes  of  trade: 

Your  favor  of  recent  date  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my  re- 
port through  the  Department  of  State  and  covering  a  new  set  of 
blanks  to  be  filled  out  has  been  duly  received. 

For  your  kind  words  of  commendation,  please  accept  my  thanks 
and  acknowledgment  of  my  appreciation.  My  aim  is  to  stimulate 
our  export  trade,  and  I  am  willing  to  exert  my  best  efforts  to  gain 
that  end. 

I  think  that  if  you  would  give  consuls  some  points  as  to  the  volume 
of  production  in  the  United  States  of  articles  in  regard  to  which  in- 
formation is  wanted,  quantity  exported,  possible  prices,  delivered 
alongside  wharf  to  ports  adjacent  to  the  particular  consular  posts,  it 
would  facilitate  and  help  inquiries  and,  I  am  sure,  bring  better  re- 
sults, for  consuls,  as  a  rule,  are  not  experts  in  all  the  lines  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture. 

I  will,  however,  try,  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Department 
o(  State,  to  report  on  the  articles  you  name,  excepting  those  lines 
covered  by  my  former  report.  The  import  and  export  statistics  for 
1896  will  not  be  published  before  July  i ;  hence  figures  for  1896  are 
necessarily  omitted,  but  I  know  they  will  show  great  gains  in  bicycles, 
iron,  and  other  articles. 
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Zurich  has  a.  population  of  153,000,  is  the  largest  commercial  and 
distributing  center  of  Switzerland,  is  the  seat  of  the  silk  and  cotton 
industries,  and  the  annual  exports  and  the  sales  transacted  here  reach 
millions.  This  city  is  the  distributing  point  for  Switzerland  and 
adjacent  countries. 

CARPETS. 

No  carpets  are  manufactured  in  Switzerland,  although  the  sale 
of  this  article  is  increasing  every  year.  The  supply  is  drawn  from 
Germany,  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  with  a  few  moquette  car- 
pets introduced  through  the  European  agent  of  Sloan  &  Co.,  New 
York,  a  resident  of  Stuttgart,  Germany.  Carpets  are  also  used  to 
a  great  extent  for  upholstering  furniture  of  all  descriptions,  and  if 
American  manufacturers  in  that  line  would  send  an  agent  abroad, 
supplied  with  a  full  line  of  samples,  to  solicit  trade  in  the  different 
European  countries,  I  believe  quite  a  business  could  be  worked  up. 
He  should  be  well  posted  as  to  freights,  the  metric  system,  and  the 
currencies  of  the  different  countries  he  visits,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
name  delivered  prices.  If  possible,  he  should  be  able  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  countries  he  intends  to  canvass.  English,  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  however,  will,  in  my  opinion,  suffice  through- 
out Europe. 

See  my  report  on  carpets  in  Consular  Reports  No.  175  (April, 
1895),  p.  585,  which  gives  some  information  on  the  subject.  The 
situation  is  unchanged,  but  I  will  add  the  following  items: 

Imports  0/  carpels  ilurin^  Ike  years  iSg4  aad  iSgj. 


The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1895  amounted  to  $3,210, 
For  all  other  points,  see  above-named  report. 

CAST-IRON    PIPES. 

All  dimensions  are  used  in  this  country  for  gas  and  water  mains, 
as  well  as  for  other  subterranean  conduits.  Some  few  are  manufac- 
tured in  Switzeriand,  but  the  majority  are  supplied  by  Germany  and 
France.  No  separate  import  figures  are  obtainable  in  that  particular 
line.  They  are  included  in  another  category.  The  import  duty 
is  Z.50  francs  {48.3  cents)  per  220  pounds.  Dealers  in  Zurich  are 
Baer  &  Co.,  Knechtli  &  Co.,  Pestaloz/i  Bros.  &  Co.,  Henry  Schoch, 
and  Jul.  Schoch  &  Co. 
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F.NAMELEll    HOLLOW    WARE. 

Customs  duty,  12  francs  ($4,34)  per  210  pounds.  This  line  is 
nearly  all  supplied  by  Gernvany.  The  total  imports  for  1895  were  259 
tons,  worth  $116,480.  None  were  imported  from  the  United  States. 
The  article  is  popular,  in  good  demand,  and  sells  well,  and  there  is 
a  chance  for  the  introduction  of  the  American  article  if  it  is  able  to 
meet  competition. 

BLANKETS. 

Customs  duty:  Plain  woolen,  25  francs  ($4.82)  per  220  pounds; 
fancy  woolen  or  of  animal  hair,  hemmed  or  fringed,  60  francs  ($11.58). 
Imports  for  1895  were:  First  class,  120  tons,  valued  at  $95,920; 
second  class,  16  tons,  valued  at  $12,400.  There  is  but  one  small 
blanket  and  carpet  factory  in  Switzerland,  situated  at  La  Sarraz, 
canton  of  Vaud,  working  up  shoddy,  artiticial  wool,  and  animal  hair, 
and  producing  a  cheap  article  exclusively  for  export. 

This  being  a  cold  country,  and  American  blankets,  especially 
Californian,  being  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  any  produced,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  there  may  be  an  opening  here.  Blankets,  how- 
ever, are  not  in  general  use  for  bed  covers  as  in  America,  feather 
covers  being  preferred  in  winter,  while  blankets  take  their  place  to 
a  great  extent  during  the  summer  months.  Single  blankets  for 
single  beds  are  mostly  on  sale,  double  beds  not  being  popular  here. 
A  good  many  blankets  are  also  used  by  travelers  and  tourists  during 
the  winter  months  as  foot  covers.      Dealers  are  the  same  as  for  car- 

IIVNAMITK    AMlt    OTHEK    EXPLOSIVES. 

The  manufacture  of  dynamite  in  Switzerland  owes  its  origin  to 
the  building  of  the  St.  Gotthard  Railway  and  the  piercing  of  the  St. 
Gotthard  Tunnel.  A  factory  (Dynamite  Nobel)  was  established  at 
Isleten,  on  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tunnel, 
just  prior  to  the  commencement  of  active  work  (1872).  This  factory 
employs  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  hands,  two  chemists,  and  eight 
clerical  employees,  and  runs  three  boilers  and  motors  of  a  total 
capacity  of  50  horsepower.  The  average  annual  production  was 
^25,000  kilograms  (1  kilogram  — 2.2046  pounds),  valued  at  1,300,000 
francs  ($250,900)  for  the  period  from  1872  to  1882,  but  the  capacity  of 
production  has  been  increased  since  that  time.  This  factory  sup- 
plied the  St.  Gotthard  Railroad  Company  and  part  of  the  local  de- 
mand as  well.  After  the  completion  of  the  tunnel,  however,  the 
concern  had  to  look  for  an  extended  local  as  well  as  foreign  market, 
which  it  still  supplies.  It  is  impossible  to  get  the  exact  export  figures 
on  the  article,  because  it  is  placed  in  the  category  of  "dynamite  and 
other  explosives  and  gunpowder." 
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The  duty  on  these  articles  is  50  francs  ($9.65)  per  100  kilograms 
{220.46  pounds).  The  total  imports  for  1895  were  only  24  tons,  worth 
$8,262,  of  which  I  ton  came  from  the  United  Slates.  The  total  ex- 
ports for  the  same  period  were  31  tons,  valued  at  $18,745. 

The  piercing  of  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  which  is  to  be  started  in  the 
near  future,  will  give  a  renewed  impetus  to  the  dynamite  trade,  as 
lai^e  quantities  will  be  consumed  in  this  great  undertaking. 

ANrLlNF.    DVES. 

Switzerland  produces  great  quantities  of  aniline  colors  in  excess 
of  local  requirements,  and  is  exporting  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  headquarters  of  production  are  Basle  and  vicinity;  there  is  also 
a  factory  near  Geneva.  This  industry  employs  many  hands.  The 
most  important  dyes  manufactured  are:  Fuchsin,  aniline  blue, 
aniline  violet,  indulin,  match itsgreen,  methylen  blue,  safranin.  The 
Swiss  consumption  of  aniline  for  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes 
is  about  7,000  metric  centals  (15,431  pounds)  per  annum. 

Imports  of  aniline  dyes  into  Switzerland  for  1895  were  243  tons, 
worth  $364,800,  while  the  exports  amounted  to  2,476  tons,  worth 
$2,919,568,  of  which  483  tons,  worth  $436,428,  went  to  the  United 
States,  with  no  imports  from  that  source. 


This  is  too  broad  a  denomination,  and  in  Swiss  statistics,  acids 
are  not  separated  from  chemicals  and  preparations  thereof.  If  you 
will  name  the  particular  acids  on  which  you  wish  information,  I  will 
try  to  get  facts  and  figures  as  to  manufacture,  imports,  and  exports. 
From  statistics  at  hand,  however,  I  glean  that  Switzerland  im- 
ports large  quantities  of  acids  from  Germany  and  France,  but  prin- 
cipally from  the  first-named  country,  which  supplies  muriatic,  sul- 
phuric, arsenic,  nitric,  citric,  boratic,  carbonic  acids,  etc. 

Switzerland  exported  $71,400  worth  of  some  special  kinds  to  the 
United  States  in  1895.  Imports  from  the  United  States  are  not 
worth  mention,  and  I  doubt  if  an  attempt  at  competition  with  Ger- 
many would  be  successful.  If  you  will  post  me  as  to  what  we  pro- 
duce and  can  do  in  that  line,  naming  kinds  and  prices  and  ocean 
freight  rates,  I  will  look  carefully  into  it  and  report  promptly. 

Dealers  in  acids  are  Finsler,  im  Meiershof ;  Aug.  Etter,  Stampfen- 
bachstrasse;  Egli  &  Co.,  Kirchgasse;  and  Georg  Scheffer — all  in 
Zurich. 

OINCHAMS. 

The  manufacture  of  this  article  was  introduced  in  the  Toggen- 
burg,  canton  of  St.  Gall,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  decade  of  this 
century  and  proved  an  important  industry.      Switzerland  for  a  long 
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period  exported  the  article  to  southern  Europe  and  North  and  South 
America  in  large  quantities;  but  the  demand,  owing  to  the  steadily 
increasing  competition,  has  greatly  decreased.  Switzerland  supplies 
nearly  all  of  her  home  demand,  importing,  however,  small  quantities 
from  Germany.  No  separate  import  or  export  figures  are  given, 
this  line  coming  under  the  head  of  cotton  textiles. 

Switzerland's  exports  to  the  United  States  of  all  cotton  textilts 
in  1895  amounted  to  1,309  tons,  valued  at  $7,843,034.  There  were 
no  imports  from  the  United  States. 


This  is  exclusively  an  American  article,  not  used  anywhere  out- 
side the  country  of  its  origin,  but  is  found  in  a  small  way  in  some  of 
the  Swiss  drug  stores  catering  to  the  trade  of  American  tourists. 
The  Swiss  will  never  chew  rubber,  as  they  call  it. 

AXES,    TACKS,    BOLTS,    AND    NUTS. 

American  manufactures  are  in  the  market  and  are  well  spoken 
of.  To  what  extent  they  are  used  I  am  unable  to  learn,  since  they 
are  included  under  other  headings  (manufactures  of  iron,  etc.). 
Germany  is  supplying  the  bulk  of  the  demand,  and  there  is  a  good 
unexplored  field  open  to  Americans  in  this  line.  (See  Consul  Kemm- 
ler's  report.  Consular  Reports  No.  177,  June,  1895,  p.  344.) 

ICK    MACHINES    AN1>    REFRIllERATlNIi    MACHINERV. 

This  line  is  being  manufactured  principally  by  the  firm  of  Escher, 
Wyss  &  Co.  ,  Zurich,  and  Sulzer  Bros. ,  Winterthur,  two  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  concerns  in  Switzerland.  They  supply  most  of  the 
Swiss  requirements.      The  rest  comes  from  Germany  and  France. 

Machinery  for  bookbinders,  tinners,  sheet-metal  works,  dies,  etc., 
come  under  the  head  of  machinery,  hence  no  special  statistics  are 
obtainable;  but  I  do  know  that  a  bookbinder  in  Thun  imported  a 
few  machines  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  is  well  pleased  with  them. 
There  is  a  good  field  for  all  classes  of  American  machinery  and  tools, 
but  then  it  must  be  thoroughly  canvassed  by  men  well  posted  in 
their  particular  lines.  American  tools,  wood  and  iron  working 
machinery,  as  well  as  typesetting  machines,  have  been  imported  for 
trial  and  give  good  satisfaction;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  permanent 
foothold,  competent  men  must  be  sent  over  to  keep  hammering  at 
the  trade.  I  am  positive  that,  with  proper  personal  efforts,  orders 
can  be  secured.  To  attempt  to  obtain  business  by  correspondence, 
except  in  the  world's  staples  which  are  sought  after  according  to  the 
supply  and  demand  and  are  regulated  by  the  success  or  failure  of 
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crops  in  the  different  countries,  will  be  found  uphill  work,  and  I 
fear  will  be  a  waste  of  effort  and  postage. 

Customs  duties  on  articles  named  below  are  as  follows,  per  120 
pounds:  Axes,  10  to  u  francs  {$1-93  to  $2.32),  according  to  finish; 
tacks,  11  francs  ($2-32);  bolts  and  nuts,  11  francs  (Ji.jz);  axles  for 
carriages,  10  to  11  francs  ($1.93  to  $2.32);  axles  for  railroad  cars, 
4  francs  (77.  2  cents). 

Dealers  in  these  articles  are  Jul.  Schoch  &  Co.,  KnechtU  &  Co., 
Woernle  Bros.  ;  A.  Bannwart,  Assersihl ;  Geor.  Pestalozzi  &  Co. ; 
Ernst  Schoch,  Raemistrasse;  Roetschi  &  Meier,  Baer  &  Co.,  Faeh 
&  Schoch;  G.  Landolt,  Sihlstrasse — all  in  Zurich. 

Names  of  bookbinders  are  Paul  Carpentier,  Vorbrodt  Carpcntier, 
Hug  Bros.  &  Co.,  Naegeli  Weidmann  &  Co.,  Ad.  Lonbauer;  Frctz 
Bros.,  Schipfe;  Wilh.  Ptister,  Pelikanstrasse — all  in  Zurich. 

Metal  works  are;  Diener&Co. ,  Escher  Wyss  Actiengesellschaft, 
Hans  Schwarz  &  Co.,  Armaturenfabrik,  in  Zurich;  Sulzer  Bros., 
Winterthur;  Martini  &  Co.,  Frauenfeld;  Schweiz  Industriegesell- 
schaft,  Neuhausen;  SchweizMetallurgischeGesellschaft,  Neuhausen. 

FREIGHTS. 

The  nearest  seaports  to  Switzerland  are  Antwerp  (Belgium)  and 
Genoa  (Italy).  The  classified  freight  tariff  on  goods  bound  via  Ant- 
werp to  Swiss  points  is  published  in  my  general  report  dated  June 
2,  1894,  in  CoNSi/LAR  Reports  No.  171  (January,  1895),  p.  66,  and 
rates  from  Genoa  on  same  lines  in  Consular  Reports  No.  188  (May, 
1896),  p.  77,  both  unchanged.  Ocean  rates  vary  widely  according  to 
season  and  demand  for  tonnage,  and  these  are  more  easily  obtainable 
in  the  United  States.  At  times,  inland  railroad  companies  have 
special  arrangements  with  transatlantic  lines,  and  give  through  rail 
and  ocean  rates  to  destination. 

For  heavy  goods,  such  as  machinery,  implements,  lumber,  wheat, 
flour,  cotton,  iron,  etc.,  the  best  route  in  summer,  while  navigation 
is  open  on  the  Rhine,  is  via  Rotterdam,  whence  rales  can  be  secured 
on  steamer  to  Mannheim  or  Strasburg,  thence  by  rail.  These  will 
be  cheaper  than  all-rail  rates  given  in  the  tariff  above  referred  to. 

Regarding  the  general  lines  of  American  products  and  manu- 
factures which,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  introduced  in  Switzerland, 
I  would  state  that  I  have  reported,  more  or  less  in  detail,  on  almost 
every  possible  article  I  could  think  of,  and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  up  my  reports,  beginning  with  the  latter  part  of  1894  and  all 
of  189s  and  1896  to  date,  you  may  find  just  the  information  your  asso- 
ciation or  your  members  continually  require. 

EtGENE  Germai.v. 

Zurich,  Mardi  10,  iSgy.  Consul. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  PALERMO  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

I  inclose  tables  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  this 
port  to  the  United  States  during  the  months  of  March,  1896  and 
1897. 

Of  the  seventeen  vessels  to  clear  from  this  port  for  the  United 
States  during  March,  1897,  twelve  were  for  New  York,  two  for  Bos- 
ton, one  for  New  Orleans,  one  for  Baltimore,  and  one  for  Philadel- 
phia; and  of  the  twelve  to  clear  during  March,  1896,  eight  were 
for  New  York,  two  for  Boston,  one  for  New  Orleans,  and  one  for 
Baltimore. 

During  March,  1897,  there  were  six  vessels  to  clear  from  this  port 
for  England,  six  for  Germany,  three  for  Holland,  and  one  for  Belgium. 
The  tonnage  of  these  vessels  is  about  half  that  of  the  vessels  clear- 
ing from  this  port  for  the  United  States. 

I'nluf  of  deelarcii  exporls  /rem  Palermo,  Italy,  to  the  Cniltd  Slairs  during  Ihe  monlks 
I'f  March,  i8(f6  and  iSgj. 
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William  H.    Seymour, 
Palkr.mo,  April  15,  iS^J.  Consul. 


TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM  OF  GREECE. 

I  inclose  information  requested  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
on  the  subject  of  the  telegraph  system  of  Greece.* 

Net  of  wires. — Length  of  lines  of  entire  net,  8,156  kilometers 
(5,068  miles);  development  of  conducting  wires,  9,660  kilometers 
(6,003  miles);  number  of  offices,  198. 


•  Copy  of  leiwr  was  wni  lo  ihc  l-nivcisHy  of  WiKonsin.  Msy 
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Equipment. — Number  of  apparatus;  Morse  system,  278;  Hughes's 
system,  a;  other  systems,  8. 

Personnel. — Central  administration,  t8;  employees  of  offices,  443; 
subordinate  personnel,  454. 

Telegrams. — Internal  system:  Paid,  750,406;  unpaid,  191,159; 
10131,941,565.  International  system:  Sent  abroad,  94,727  ;  received 
from  abroad;  138,491;  sent  across  frontier,  273,955;  total,  507,173; 
telegrams  of  the   service,  155;  grand  total  of  telegrams,  1,448,893, 

Receipts. — Net  income  from  internal  correspondence,  1,183,783 
francs  ($128,471);  net  income  from  foreign  correspondence,  923,- 
681  francs  ($178,264);  total,  2,107,464  francs  ($406,735). 

Expenses. — The  postal  and  telegraphic  expenses  can  not  be  sepa- 
rated. They  amount  to  a  total  of  3,040,891  francs  ($586,891).  In 
the  interior,  press  rates  are  the  same  as  ordinary  rates.  The  land 
lines  and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  cables  are  owned  by  the 
Government. 

Rates. — For  the  interior,  minimum  of  seven  words,  only  two  of 
which  are  text,  50  lepta  (about  6  cents).  If  more  than  two  words  are 
text,  any  number  up  to  fifteen  words,  inclusive,  i  drachma  (about 
12  cents) ;  over  fifteen  words,  5  lepta  (about  sixth-tenths  of  a  cent) 
per  word.  The  above  rates  are  in  paper  money,  which  is  depre- 
ciated.     To-day  (April  20,  1897),  i  franc=i.7i  drachmas. 

As  to  whether  ownership  of  the  postal  telegraph  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  success  or  not  in  Greece,  I  have  only  to  say  that  it  does  not 
pay  interest  on  the  money  invested.  Whether  it  is  a  success  or  not 
from  the  public  standpoint,  can  be  judged  from  the  table  of  rates. 

(JEORCK    HORTON, 

Athens,  April  xo,  iSpj.  Consul. 


SARDINES   IN   GALICIA. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  made  by  Messrs.  Edward  F.  Russell  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  concerning  the  method  employed  in  Galicia  for  pack- 
ing sardines,  the  following  information  has  been  senti 

The  packing  factories  are  situated  close  to  the  seashore,  whence 
large  baskets,  holding  1,000  sardines  each,  are  brought  in  and  tipped 
over  a  wide  board.  The  sardines  of  each  basket  are  immediately  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  about  25  pounds  of  salt,  and  then  shoveled 
into  a  capacious  stone  receptacle,  carefully  cemented  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  brine.  Some  factories  possess  twenty  receptacles. 
They  measure  about  10  feet  square  and  about  5  feet  deep,  and  can 
hold  200,000  sardines. 
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As  the  sardines  fall  into  the  receptacles,  more  salt  is  added  to 
them,  enough  to  form,  when  melted,  a  thick  fluid.  They  remain 
floating  in  a  compact  mass  for  twelve  days  at  least,  after  which  they 
may  be  prepared  for  immediate  consumption.  But  they  keep  well 
in  that  state  for  three  or  four  months. 

With  long'  wooden  shovels,  very  carefully  handled,  the  fish  are 
«lrawn  out  from  the  receptacles  and  spread  on  a  long  table,  where 
they  are  quickly  sorted  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  women.  The 
classes  are:  First,  large,  scaly;  second,  large,  without  scales;  third, 
middling,  scaly;  fourth,  middling,  without  scales;  fifth,  small. 

When  the  sorting  is  over,  large  tubs  filled  with  sea  water  are 
ready  for  the  following  operation:  An  operator  passes  a  short  stick 
through  the  gills  and  mouth  of  twenty  sardines;  then,  holding  four 
or  five  of  those  sticks  by  both  ends,  he  dips  the  sardines  several 
times  into  the  water  and  finally  passes  them  over  to  the  packers,  who 
arrange  the  fish  in  kegs. 

The  quantity  of  sardines  placed  in  each  keg  exceeds  by  about  4 
inches  the  height  of  the  keg.  The  staves  of  these  vessels  are  not 
made  to  tit  tightly  together,  so  that  all  superfluous  brine,  oil,  or 
grease  may  pass  out  through  the  slits  while  the  pressing  is  done. 
"When  the  contents  of  a  keg  are  sufficiently  pressed,  the  vessel  is 
closed,  and  the  whole  process  is  at  an  end. 

Such  is  the  method  uniformly  employed  in  all  the  packing  facto- 
ries of  Galicia,  If  their  goods  are  superior  in  some  respects,  espe- 
cially in  flavor,  to  those  prepared  elsewhere,  it  is  not  due  to  any 
:secret  process,  but  to  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  sardines  that  are 
found  all  along  this  coast.  They  attain  perfection  in  October,  No- 
-vember,  and  the  first  part  of  December. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  factories  are  engaged  in  this  trade, 
and  the  value  of  their  products  exceeds  $1,000,000  per  annum. 

Packed  sardines  are  sold  by  the  thousand.  The  average  prices 
are;  First  class,  12.50  pesetas  ($2.41);  second  class,  10.50  pesetas 
($2.oi);  third  class,  10  pesetas  ($1.93);  fourth  class,  8  pesetas  ($1.54), 
The  fifth  class  is  little  sold. 

Some  years  ago  France  was  a  great  consumer  of  this  commodity  : 
but  since  the  rise  of  duties  from  5  francs  to  30  francs  (96  cents  to  $5. 80) 
pi;r  100  kilograms  (110.46  pounds),  that  market  is  closed.  Large 
.quantities  are  e.'^ported  tii  Italy  and  South  America. 

JuLi"  Harmony, 

jCoKfNN\.  April  26,  ii'<^7.  Coniul. 
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At  the  request  of  a  manufacturer  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  consu- 
lar officers  in  Russia  were  requested  to  report  on  the  wire-rope  in- 
dustry. Reports  have  been  received  from  Moscow,  Riga,  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

Consul  Billhardt,  of  Moscow,  writes: 

Statistics  as  to  production,  consumption,  and  import  are  probably 
not  furnished;  at  least,  I  am  unable  to  obtain  figures,  but  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  the  manufacture  of  wire  rope  in  this  country 
is  in  an  undeveloped  state  and  the  product  unsatisfactory. 

While  no  firm  in  Russia  makes  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of 
wire  rope,  five  or  six  parties  are  more  or  less  engaged  in  its  fabrica- 
tion. One  of  these  factories  is  located  near  Moscow,  under  the  name 
of  the  Moscow  Metal  Works.  Its  annual  output  is  not  more  than 
150,000  pounds.  Another  factory  is  conducted  at  Kielce,  by  Mr. 
Deixel,  of  Warsaw,  and  I  am  informed  that  wire  rope  is  made  in 
Riga,  St.  Petersburg,  and  at  a  place  near  Perm.  All  treat  the  indus- 
try as  unimportant  and  it  furnishes  to  the  market  only  small  quantities 
of  an  inferior  article.  The  principal  objection  to  it  is  its  brittleness, 
due  to  the  use  of  homemade  iron,  instead  of  steel  wire. 

It  is  chiefly  employed  for  mining  purposes,  on  ships  and  boats  to 
be  towed  on  the  Volga  River,  for  elevators,  electric  cars,  and  for 
other  purposes  where  hemp  ropes  have  been  discarded.  There  are 
very  few  electric  roads  in  Russia,  and  its  use  in  this  line  is  accord- 
ingly limited. 

Copper  wire  rope,  used,  for  instance,  in  the  construction  of  electric 
cable,  can  not  be  profitably  imported,  on  account  of  the  high  duty. 

The  main  supply  of  steel  wire  rope  is  obtained  from  England, 
which  is  said  to  furnish  the  article  at  the  lowest  rates.  Only  a  small 
quantity  comes  from  Germany  and  Belgium.  The  firm  of  Velten  & 
Guilleaume,  in  Cologne,  furnish  some  of  the  goods  to  Moscow  mer- 
chants. This  merchandise  is  mostly  imported  through  Gustav  Liszt, 
on  Miasnitzky  street,  Moscow. 

The  average  price  for  all  sizes  of  wire  rope  used  is  i  ruble*  for  7 
feet. 


Consul  Bornholdt,  of  Riga,  says: 

The  most  important  factory  of  wire  and  wire  products  in  Riga 

the  Riga  Wire   Manufactory.     It  was  established  in   1873,  and 
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works  with  engines  of  700  horsepower  and  employs  about  350  men. 
The  yearly  output  of  wire  products — rope,  nails,  etc. — is  valued  at 
$650,000. 

Wire  rope  is  mostly  used  here  for  fastening  telegraph  poles,  rig- 
gings on  ships,  hawsers,  etc. ;  but,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  hemp 
cordage  in  this  country,  the  demand  for  wire  rope  is  not  great,  and 
the  factory  here  can  supply  more  than  it  can  sell. 

The  Riga  manufactory  supplies  principally  the  oil  region  of  Baku, 
in  Caucasus,  and  other  places  around  the  Caspian  Sea.  None  is  ex- 
ported. 


The  report  from  Consul-General  KareJ,  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  as 
follows: 

The  wire-rope  industry  in  Russia  is  very  tittle  developed  and 
can  not  as  yet  be  regarded  as  firmly  established,  although  wire  ropes 
and  wire  cables  are  more  and  more  in  demand.  There  are  no  sep- 
arate official  figures,  either  as  to  the  output,  consumption,  or  im- 
port— it  is  generally  included  with  other  articles — consequently, 
figures  given  in  this  report  have  been  obtained  only  through  the 
courtesy  of  manufacturers  and  business  men  interested  in  that  line. 
Wire  ropes  and  cables  are  manufactured  at  Cronstadt,  Moscow, 
Riga,  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the  government  of  Riazan,  at  the  so- 
called  Istinsk  factory.  The  yearly  output,  as  near  as  I  was  able  to 
ascertain,  is;  Riga,  about  1,100  tons;  St.  Petersburg,  175  tons; 
Istinsk,  40  tons.  The  Cronstadt  factory  fills  orders  only  from  the 
Ministry  of  Marine,  and  no  figures  are  given.  The  Moscow  works 
manufacture  copper  cable  for  electric  transmission.  None  of  it  is 
exported,  but  alt  is  consumed  in  Russia.  It  is  used  principally  for 
marine  purposes,  in  the  mines  in  southern  Russia,  the  Ural,  and  in  the 
naphtha-producing  districts.  The  Cronstadt  plant,  which  is  owned 
by  the  Government,  manufactures  nearly  all  wire  ropes  used  by  the 
Russian  navy.  This  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  short  time  ago, 
and  I  have  been  informed  that  it  will  be  rebuilt  and  fitted  with  the 
latest  improved  machinery.  The  duty  on  wire  rope,  as  will  be  seen 
further  on,  is  so  high  that  it  must  be  called  prohibitive  when  the  mar- 
ket price  is  considered.  There  is  very  tittle  prospect  for  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  foreign  country,  to  sell  wire  rope  to  Russia, 
unless  it  be  a  quality  which  the  Russian  manufacturers  can  not  make 
so  well,  or  one  that  has  special  advantages. 

Electric  cable  covered  with  fine  wire  is  imported  from  Germany, 
principally  from  Mfllheim.  There  is  no  special  tariff  on  wire  rope 
mentioned  in  the  customs  tarifit  law  of  Russia,  but  the  same  is  taxed 
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according  to  the  duty  levied  on  manufactures  of  wire  under  para- 
graph 156,  which  reads: 

On  manulaciures  of  wire  ol  iron  or  aieel:  (ii)  On  all  kinds,  except  ihose  specially 
mentioned,  3.30  rubles  in  gold  (amounting  10  4.80  in  credit  rubles)  per  pood  ($2.47 
per  36.ir«  pounds,  or  J135.85  per  Ion).  Fishhooks,  barbed  iron  wire  coated  with 
line,  and  chains  of  iron  wire,  whether  finished  by  smith's  work  or  not,  are  also 
taxed  according  to  this  paragraph. 

During  the  lastthrt 
was  as  follows: 


years,  the  total  import  under  this  paragraph 


During  the  first  four  months  in  the  year  1896 — /.  c,  from  January 
1  to  May  1 — the  import  amounted  to  29,000  poods  (523,^3  tons),  valued 
at  319,000  rubles  ($164,285). 

The  prices  range  as  follows: 


r-'/s, 


-ach  with  a  hemp  a 
of  h^mp. 


Dism.ler 

1  Weight 

Price  per  pood.' 

nc. 

Plain.               Covered  with  I 

MmA 

.Vl-.t                          ■  PounAi. 

Ruil 

■i\  ..... -;si  .. 

3P  1           J.&i  ■         14.™             7 
».         5.65            .j.i^l           6 

V 

;-^ 

%     I 

6s 

poodaje.i 

.pounds 

1 1  ■nlllimeiers 

0.03-H 

nch.           t>  credit  ruble=sM 
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Ship  viirt  ropes  lovercd  ■with   z 


consiiting   0/  lix  Ihrtads  of  i, 


(approx- 


For  dimensions  without  the  hemp  core,  /'.  e.,  of  seven  threads  of 
seven  wires,  each  weighing  about  one-sixteenth  more,  the  prices  are 
as  above. 


It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  high  tariff  and  the  strong  competi- 
tion of  the  hemp-rope  industry,  which  is  of  extra  good  quality  and 
cheap  in  Russia,  and  the  high  prices  of  copper  wire  are  retarding  the 
general  progress  of  the  wire-rope  manufacture  here.  The  wire-rope 
trade  in  Russia  can  be  gained  only  in  one  way,  and  that  is  by  manu- 
facturing the  wire  ropes  and  wire  cables  in  this  country. 

The  wire  industry  being  the  foundation  of  the  wire-rope  industry, 
I  shall  mention  a  few  facts  regarding  it.  The  development  of  the 
wire  industry  in  Russia  dates  back  to  the  forties.      In  1863,  the  right 
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of  importing  iron  duty  free,  granted  to  machine-building  factories, 
was  extended  to  the  wire  mills  as  well.  It  brought  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  independent  wire  mills,  which  used  foreign  iron  exclu- 
sively. This  franchise  ceased  in  1881,  and  a  duty  of  i.io  rubles  in 
gold  per  pood  (85  cents  per  36. 113  pounds)  was  placed  in  i88z  on  all 
kinds  of  rod  iron  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  consequence 
of  this  measure,  the  position  of  the  wire  mills  became  uncertain. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  iron  manufacturers,  in  favor  of  whom  this 
high  duty  was  levied,  began  to  fit  out  their  factories  with  a  new 
series  of  rolling  machines,  raising  in  the  meantime  the  price  of  the 
small  rod  iron.  This  advance  was  felt  by  the  German  manufac- 
turers, who  were  almost  the  only  contributors  of  that  kind  of  iron 
to  the  Russian  wire  mills.  Not  wishing  to  lose  a  good  market, 
some  of  the  large  firms  organized  branch  factories  in  Russia  on  the 
western  frontier  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  furnishing  them 
with  the  latest  machinery.  These  new  manufactories,  owing  to  their 
excellent  equipment,  soon  began  to  supply  the  interior  market  with 
quantities  of  rod  iron  at  extremely  low  prices,  so  that  the  Russian 
manufacturers  in  no  way  profited  by  the  great  increase  in  the  duty 
on  imported  rod,  but  only  aroused  powerful  and  experienced  com- 
petition in  that  specialty.  The  duty  on  wire  is  levied  under  para- 
praph  15s,  which  reads: 


Wire  of  iron  . 
ip  to  No.  as.  inc 

■T  *42.46  per  U 
tt.i6)  per  pood, 
ir  $84.9*  per  ton 


r  steel:  (a)  Of  ihkkness  or  diamelcr  of  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
usive  (Birmingham  gauge),  i  ruble  in  gold  per  pood  (77.2  cenis, 
n);  (S)  exceeding  No.  2;  and  up  to  No.  zg,  inclusive,  1.50  rubles 
or  $63.30  per  ton;  (f)  finer  than  No.  sr),  3  rubles  ($1.54)  per  pood. 
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port  under  this  paragraph  (155)  a 
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During  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  1896,  /.  e. ,  from  January  1 
to  May  1,  the  import  amounted  to: 
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From  the  series  of  expert  investigations  that  have  been  made 
during  the  past  two  years  by  English  economists  and  commissioners 
to  ascertain  the  underlying  causes  of  Germany's  rapid  and  ominous 
advance  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  one  definite  conclusion  has  been 
convincingly  drawn.  This  is  that,  putting  aside  all  questions  of 
protective  duties,  comparative  wages,  supply  of  native  materials, 
etc.,  Germany,  as  an  industrial  nation,  enjoys  in  two  respects  distinct 
advantages  over  Great  Britain  and  every  other  European  country. 
These  are,  first,  the  wide  diffusion  and  high  standard  of  technical 
and  industrial  education  provided  in  this  country;  and,  second,  the 
liberal  and  intelligent  support  that  is  given  by  the  imperial  and 
various  state  governments  to  the  development  of  theoretical  science 
and  the  higher  and  more  scientific  forms  of  industrial  enterprise. 

In  support  of  the  latter  of  these  propositions,  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  far  a  moderate  expenditure  of  money  under  governmental 
authority  can  be  made  to  reach  in  the  advancement  of  scientific 
investigation  and  the  promotion  of  engineering  and  kindred  enter- 
prises, the  Imperial  Physical-Technical  Institute  at  Charlottenburg- 
Berlin  is  cited  as  the  highest  existing  example  of  its  class  and  a 
model  for  the  study  and  imitation  of  other  governments  which  are 
seeking,  as  Germany  has  done  since  1856,  to  prepare  and  equip  their 
people  for  the  industrial  struggles  of  the  future. 

The  introduction  into  Congress  of  a  measure  like  the  Hale  engi- 
neering experiment  station  bill  is  a  sign  that  in  our  own  country 
the  need  of  Government  aid  in  this  direction  is  recognized,  and  the 
following  brief  account  of  the  plan  and  functions  of  the  great  parent 
institution  at  Charlottenburg  is  submitted  as  a  contribution  to  a 
movement  that  has  been  already  initiated. 

The  Physikalische-Technischen  Reichsanstalt,  to  use  its  German 
official  designation,  was  founded  in  1887,  mainly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  eminent  electrician  Werner  von  Siemens,  who  gave  for 
the  purchase  of  the  site  of  the  institute  500,000  marks  ($119,000), 
The  first  president  of  the  institution  was  the  renowned  physical 
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scientist  Professor  von  Helmholz,  who  has  since  been  succeeded  by 
Professor  Dr.  Kohlrausch. 

The  institution  comprises  two  sections,  as  follows:  The  physical 
department,  which  has  for  its  field  the  advancement  of  pure  science, 
or,  in  the  language  of  Professor  Helmholz,  "the  fulfillment  of  scien- 
tific investigations  which  present  a  practical  or  theoretic  interest  and 
which  involve  the  employment  of  methods,  apparatus,  and  prolonged 
duration  of  study  which  are  beyond  the  command  of  individual  in- 
vestigators or  schools  of  instruction." 

The  second,  or  technical,  section  (Mechanisch-technische  Ver- 
suchsanstalt)  is  under  the  chief  direction  of  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Martens,  and 
has  for  its  object  "to  develop  the  theoretical  results  acquired  by  the 
physical  section,  render  them  useful  for  practical  purposes,  to  test 
and  certify  materials  used  in  manufacture  and  engineering  opera- 
tions, and  to  rectify  and  attest,  in  accordance  with  established 
standards,  instruments  of  measurement  and  precision." 

The  institute  is  governed  by  a  board  of  eight  directors  appointed 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  working  force  includes  about 
seventy  persons,  of  whom  thirty  are  expert  engineers  and  other 
specialists  and  the  remainder  skilled  artisans  and  workmen. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Kohlrausch,  this  report  is 
enabled  to  give  in  detail  the  construction  and  equipment  account  of 
each  section  of  the  institute: 

/.   Physical  section. 

I.  Cost  of  site,  gift  of  Herr  von  Siemens $119,000.00 

3.  Buildings: 

(n)  Observatory gs,  106.  00 

(/')  Engine  and  machinery  house 11,  900.00 

(<■)   LaboraloricB 2j.  Soo.  00 

(d)  President's  residence S3,  Om.  00 

i/l   Grading,  paving,  and  planting  grounds 2,492.  33 

(/)  Paving  half  of  adjacent  streets 7,  205,  00 

(g)  Building  for  accumulator  batteries 2,  023.  00 

3.  Decorations  and  furniture  for  o,  h,  and  c,  above 13,  804.  00 

4.  Machinery  and  instruments ig.  5S9.  78 

Total 3'5.S34.  " 

//.    Thi  ieiknical  section. 

I.  Cost  of  land  for  site 88,774.00 

a.   Buildings: 

(fl)  Main  building zig,  436.  00 

{*)  Laboratory  building 51,  8S4.00 

(t)   Engine  and  machine  house 41,  840.00 

(1/)  Residence  building  for  officers 33.  320. 00 

(t)   Subsidiary  buildings,  outhouses,  etc 82,  S24.00 

(/)  Furnishing  o,  i,  and  c.  above 19,278.00 

3.   Machinery  and  instruments 86,  557.  98 

Total 614,913.98 
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or  an  aggregate  cost  for  sites,  construction,  and  equipment  of  both 
sections  of  $940,448.09.  The  current  expense  of  maintenance,  includ- 
ing salaries,  wages,  materials,  repairs,  etc.,  which  is  partly  repaid 
by  fees  collected  for  services  rendered,  amounts  in  all  to  $68,391 
per  annum. 

To  describe  the  work  of  the  physical  section  of  the  Reichsanstalt 
would  be  to  give  a  risum^  of  the  scientific  research  of  Germany  dur- 
ing the  past  six  years.  At  the  spacious  and  admirably  appointed 
institution  at  Charlottenburg,  the  savant,  working  out  an  original 
line  of  investigation,  can  find  not  only  implements  and  materials 
which  are  beyond  the  resources  of  most  investigators,  but  able  and 
sympathetic  assistance  amid  helpful  and  stimulating  surroundings 
and  an  opportunity  to  test  his  work  at  each  stage  by  constant  com- 
parison with  the  best  results  hitherto  attained  in  the  same  field.  As 
early  as  1890,  the  Imperial  Chancellor  was  able  to  lay  before  the 
Reichstag  a  memorial  written  by  Dr.  Helmholz  summarizing  the 
labors  of  the  previous  year,  which,  at  that  period,  had  been  devoted 
in  the  physical  section  to  the  perfection  of  thermometers,  to  baro- 
metric observations,  and  to  laying  the  foundations  for  the  exhaustive 
study  of  electrical  science  which  has  since  been  continued  with  such 
valuable  results. 

The  second,  or  technical,  section  is  divided  into  subdepartments 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken.  One  of  these 
provides  for  the  testing  of  metals,  chains,  cordage,  belts,  and  woods ; 
another  is  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  building  materials,  such 
as  natural  and  artificial  stones,  bricks,  tiles,  slates,  timber,  glass, 
lime,  cement,  mortars,  pipes  for  water,  gas,  and  sewerage;  while  a 
third  department  examines  all  forms  of  paper,  textile  libers,  and  fab- 
rics; and  a  fourth  is  assigned  to  the  investigation  of  lubricants  and 
illuminating  oils,  the  chief  of  that  subdepartment  being  recognized 
as  the  highest  authority  in  Germany  on  that  subject. 

The  equipment  of  these  several  departments  of  the  technical  sec- 
tion includes  all  the  standard  instruments  used  or  recognized  else- 
where as  authoritative,  and,  besides,  a  large  number  of  original  devices 
and  machines  specially  invented  and  constructed  by  officers  of  the 
institute  for  the  particular  operations  with  which  they  are  charged. 
A  description  of  machines  and  apparatus  would  lead  into  technicali- 
ties far  beyond  the  scope  of  a  consular  report,  and  would,  moreover, 
be  unintelligible  without  the  aid  of  illustrations;  but  a  summary  of 
the  number  in  each  department  will  give  some  idea  of  the  complete- 
ness with  which  the  technical  section  is  equipped  for  its  varied  and 
important  work: 

(i)  Department  for  testing  metals,  under  direction  of  Prof.  A. 
Martens.     Here,  the  metal  to  be  tested  is  put  through  every  concei v- 
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able  operation — bent,  stretched,  crushed,  punched,  planed,  chiseled, 
sheared,  welded,  cast,  alloyed,  polished,  etched  with  acids,  micro- 
scopically examined,  chemically  analyzed,  and  photographed  in  all 
aspects,  many  of  these  operations  being  performed  repeatedly  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures  and  in  reflected  or  transmitted  light.  The  whole 
study  of  a  given  metal  is  thus  sometimes  extended  through  months 
and  even  years,  and  the  equipment  for  these  processes  includes  forty- 
one  separate  machines,  ranging  in  character  from  a  dynamic  engine 
with  a  tensile  strain  of  500  metric  tons  to  the  most  delicate  micro- 
scopic apparatus  for  studying  the  behavior  of  metallic  fibers  under 
various  forms  of  physical  stress, 

{2)  Department  for  testing  building  materials,  under  direction  of 
Chief  Engineer  M.  Gary.  Here,  every  species  of  material  used  in 
building  and  engineering  operations  is  crushed,  stretched,  analyzed, 
split,  sawed,  cut,  polished,  and  subjected,  when  both  wet  and  dry,  to 
all  temperatures;  in  short,  to  all  the  influences  of  deterioration,  ex- 
cept prolonged  time,  that  are  encountered  in  actual  use.  For  these 
purposes,  twenty  different  machines  are  provided,  and  the  tests  ap- 
plied to  the  various  forms  of  cemfent  and  mortar  occupy  in  some  cases 
several  years,  during  which  a  continuous  record  is  kept  of  every 
phase  and  result  developed  under  changing  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  humidity. 

(3)  Department  for  the  examination  of  paper,  textile  fabrics,  yarns, 
and  threads,  under  direction  of  Dr.  W.  Herzberg,  chemist.  This 
division  includes  fifteen  machines  and  sets  of  apparatus  for  making 
every  known  test  of  textile  fibers,  fabrics,  and  all  forms  of  paper. 
Its  tests  and  decisions  form  the  standards  for  the  textile  industries 
of  Germany,  and  it  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  scientific  de- 
velopment of  that  branch  of  industry  that  has  brought  such  anxiety 
to  Leeds,  Manchester,  Bradford,  and  Roubaix. 

{4)  Department  for  testing  lubricating  and  illuminating  oils,  with 
reference  to  their  lubricity,  inflammability,  luminosity,  and  power  to 
protect  metals  from  oxidation.  This  division  is  under  direction  of 
Dr.  D.  Holde,  and  contains  eleven  different  sets  of  apparatus  for 
testing  oils,  besides  a  complete  chemical  laboratory  for  their  analysis. 

All  these  departments  and  the  services  of  their  officers  and  em- 
ployees are  at  the  service  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  engineers, 
architects,  or  whoever  wishes  lo  obtain  complete  and  exact  knowledge 
concerning  the  qualities  of  any  material  that  he  may  desire  to  use, 
purchase,  or  sell.  Pamphlets  of  instruction  are  issued,  containing 
minute  directions  as  to  how  specimens  of  materials  intended  for  ex- 
amination shall  be  selected,  packed,  and  forwarded  to  the  institute. 
The  fee  charged  for  each  examination  and  certificate  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  inquiry  involved  and  the  time  and  labor  required 
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to  reach  a  complete  result.  For  investigations  which  require  a  verj- 
long  time,  an  advance  deposit  may  be  required,  from  which  prescribed 
discounts  are  deducted  under  certain  circumstances.  Such  obtained 
results  as  are  of  general  interest  are  published  in  the  organ  of  the 
institute,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Instrumentenkunde,  edited  by  Prof.  Dr.  St. 
Lindeck  and  printed  by  Julius  Springer,  at  Berlin.  Reprints  of 
special  reports  are  published  from  the  Zeitschrift  for  general  sale  and 
distribution. 

Another  important  function  of  the  institute  is  the  testing  and 
sealing  of  instruments  of  measurement  and  precision  for  private  per- 
sons, universities,  municipalities,  and  especially  for  the  local  testing 
stations,  of  which  there  is  one  each  at  Frankfort,  Munich,  Magde- 
burg, Miilhausen,  and  Hamburg.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  functions, 
it  furnishes  the  ultimate  standards  of  accuracy  for  the  German 
Empire.  The  more  important  instruments  used  at  the  branch  testing 
stations  are  usually  sent  to  Charlottenburg  once  a  year,  where  they 
are  tested,  adjusted,  and  stamped  with  the  imperial  seal,  which  is 
the  mark  and  certificate  of  standard  accuracy. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  service,  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  were  tested  and  certified  at  the  institute  during  the  ten  months 
from  April  i,  1895,  to  February  i,  1896,  9,780  thermometers,  98 
instruments  for  testing  petroleum,  576  alloys  of  metals,  16  spring 
manometers,  and  20  barometers.  Out  of  all  of  these,  848  instru- 
ments were  condemned  as  untrustworthy,  36  were  found  to  have  been 
fatally  injured  in  transit  to  the  institute,  31  were  spoiled  during  the 
tests,  and  the  remainder  were  approved  and  certified. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  whole  system  is  found 
in  the  results  demonstrated  by  tests  of  chains,  cables,  screws,  springs, 
and  other  articles  of  manufacture.  As  an  instance  of  this,  a  firm  at 
Neuwied  which  manufactures  steam  hoisting  apparatus  submitted  in 
1895  a  lot  of  sixty  iron  and  steel  chains  of  different  sizes  and 
variously  formed  links.  The  tests  in  this  case  occupied  several 
months,  and  the  report  thereon  forms  a  standard  treatise  on  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  chain  links  of  different  metals  in  various 
forms  and  sizes  under  all  probable  conditions  of  temperature,  friction, 
and  strain. 

In  view  of  the  important  and  far-reaching  influence  of  the  insti- 
tute at  Charlottenburg  upon  the  scientific  and  industrial  progress  of 
Germany,  it  should  not  be  too  much  to  hope  for  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  representing,  as  it  does,  a  people  so  alert 
and  deeply  interested  in  scientific  and  industrial  progress,  may  find 
in  the  admirable  institution  herein  described  a  suggestion  and 
inspiration  toward  a  similar  enterprise.  As  competition  in  manu- 
facture for  export  becomes  more  keen  and  determined,  exact  and 
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definitely  attested  standards  in  materials  become  more  and  more 
important,  and  the  engineers  and  scientists  of  our  country  would 
gladly  welcome  and  utilize  such  an  institution  as  the  means  of  keep- 
ing abreast  of  their  foremost  competitors  in  Europe.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  specialists  who  may  be  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Reichsanstalt,  there  are  appended  as  exhibits  with  this  report  the 
following  publications  (in  German)  issued  from  its  press;* 

(I)  Regulations  for  the  employment  of  the  Mechanical-Technical 
Testing  Institute,  with  catalogue  of  the  tests  applied  and  apparatus 
used  in  each  department. 

{2)  Treatise  on  the  inequalities,  magnetic  homogeneity,  and  an- 
nealing properties  of  iron  and  steel. 

(3)   Tests  and  investigations  of  rotary  motion  in  machinery. 
{4)   Resistance  in  electrical  conductors. 

(5)  Process  for  the  testing  of  mechanical  screws. 

(6)  Tests  of  the  Hefner  lamp. 

(7)  Regulations  for  testing  and  certification  of  thermometers. 

(8)  Report  of  tests  of  electrical  measuring  instruments. 

(9)  A  compensating  apparatus  for  measuring  the  tension  of  elec- 
trical currents. 

(ro)  R^sum^of  theworkof  the  Physical-Technical  Institute  from 
April  I,  1895,  to  February  i,  1896, 

(II)  Record  and  regulationsfor  ignition  tests  of  petroleum  by  the 
Abel  method  and  apparatus. 

(ii)   Regulations  for  the  testing  of  tuning  forks. 

Of  all  public  expenditures  in  Germany,  none  arc  more  liberal, 
more  willingly  paid,  or  more  wisely  dispensed  than  those  which  are 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  public  education  and  the  advancement  of 
science.  The  universities,  the  technical  and  trade  schools,  are  on  a 
scale  and  of  a  character  not  yet  attained  by  those  of  any  other  nation, 
and  as  such  they  are  the  foundation  and  safeguards  of  the  national 
prosperity.  For  every  reichsmark  expended  on  an  institution  like 
the  Reichsanstalt  at  Charlottenburg,  the  people  receive  the  rich 
dividends  that  come  from  supremacy  in  the  physical  sciences  which 
exalt  human  industry  and  constitute  the  permanent  wealth  of  nations. 
Frank  H.   Mason, 

Frankfort,  March  26,  i8gj.  Consul-General. 
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SILK   TRADE  OF   TURIN. 

I  submit  the  following  observations  in  reference  to  silk  exporta- 
tions,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular 
district  (Turin). 

American  importers,  as  a  rule,  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  European 
raw  silk,  also  silk  manufactures,  the  former  at  Milan,  Italy,  and  much 
of  the  latter  at  Lyons,  France. 

French  silks  proper,  partly  on  account  of  their  irregularity  of 
texture,  partly  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  supply,  are  not  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities  to  the  United  States.  The  silk  manufac- 
tures sent  to  our  country  as  French  are,  in  reality,  mostly  of  Italian 
origin.  American  buyers  usually  order  their  supply  of  raw  silk 
in  Milan.  This,  however,  is  principally  a  Fiedmontese  product.  In 
this  consular  district,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Turin,  Novara, 
Alessandria,  Ivrea,  and  Saluzzo,  the  production  of  cocoons  is  the 
most  important  in  Italy,  averaging  6,000,000  to  7,000,000  kilograms 
per  annum  (12,276,000  to  14,322,000  pounds).  The  quality  of  Fied- 
montese silks  is  the  very  best,  a  fact  of  which  French,  German,  and 
English  buyers  are  well  aware.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  duties 
levied  on  grege  silks  since  1889,  the  French  manufacturers  are  com- 
pelled to  purchase  many  of  their  styles  in  Turin;  they  can  not  be 
found  elsewhere. 

American  importers  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  when 
they  buy  Milanese  raw  silk  or  Milanese  or  Lyons  manufactured  silk, 
large  quantities  of  the  latter  are  shipped  under  different  names  and 
marks,  which  are  adopted  simply  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their 
true  origin,  thus  securing  the  commission  merchant  large  profits  on 
goods  which  not  seldom  are  mixed  and  adulterated  to  the  disad- 
vantage and  loss  of  American  firms  and  their  customers. 

Direct  communication  between  the  principal  business  centers  of 
the  United  States  and  Turin  is  no  more  limited  than  it  used  to  be. 
Merchants  here,  though  conservative  and  slow  going,  have  of  late 
become  more  enterprising ;  they  probably  have  not  yet  become  quite 
as  pushing  as  their  confreres  at  Milan,  a  city  which,  geographically, 
is  more  favorably  located  and  offers  more  attractions  to  salesmen 
than  quiet  Turin. 

Two  or  three  large  Milanese  firms  have  established  agencies  in 
New  York,  and,  although  these  firms  draw  pretty  nearly  all  their 
supplies  from  Turin,  their  goods  are  imported  into  the  United  States 
under  Milan  invoices,  thus  making  the  American  buyer  pay  double 
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The  oldest  and  most  important  Milanese  silk  houses  have  perma- 
nent agents  residing  here  to  buy  in  this  market  as  cheaply  as  possi- 
ble, thus  realizing  big  profits  for  the  Milanese  firms.  It  is  useless 
to  repeat  that  all  silk  so  bought  is  imported  into  the  United  States 
as  Milan  production. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  only  one  New  York  house  has  bought 
raw  silk  in  large  quantities  directly  in  this  city,  while  no  manufac- 
ture whatsoever  has  been  invoiced  from  Turin. 

There  are  old  and  responsible  silk  firms  here  only  too  glad  to  do 
business  with  the  United  States.  Direct  purchases  in  this  market 
may  be  fought  at  the  beginning  by  the  Milanese  interests,  but  I  am 
sure  that  in  the  end,  the  practice  would  secure  American  importers 
larger  profits,  increasing  the  already  steadily  growing  commercial 
relations  between  this  consular  district  and  the  United  States. 
\V.    E.    Maxtil-s, 

Turin.  A/'iil  2J.  1S97.  Consul. 
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The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  April  number  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  Journal  and  deser\'es  the  widest  circulation  among, 
and  the  closest  attention  of,  our  American  manufacturers.  In  a 
former  report,*  I  called  attention  to  this  subject ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
that  much  notice  was  taken  of  far-off  Bulgaria,  which,  however, 
offers  a  great  opening  for  nearly  everything.  Now  that  the  English 
are  trying  to  win  that  market,  Americans  will  perhaps  also  make 
efforts  to  introduce  their  goods.  The  Germans  and  French  have 
already  established  themselves  quite  comfortably  there. 

A  cotnmiuee  has  been  appointed  in  Bulgaria  by  Ihe  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  to  consider  Ihe  subject  of  the  introduction  of  agricultural  machinery 
into  that  country. 

Major  Law,  Her  Majesty's  commercial  secretary  at  Vienna,  in  a  memorandum 
received  at  the  Foreign  Office  through  Mt.  F.  Elliot,  Her  Majesty's  agent  and  consul- 
general  at  Solia,  states  that  the  conclusions  of  this  committee  appear  likely  to  take 
practical  form  at  an  early  dale,  and  though  it  is  not  yel  possible  to  announce  the 
definite  decision  0/  the  Government,  it  seems  most  probable  that  offers  will  be 
invited  for  the  supply  of  a  certain  number  of  sieam  thrashing  machines  and  porta- 
ble engines,  to  be  delivered  this  summer  in  various  selected  districts.  The  condi- 
tions for  delivery  and  the  terms  of  payment  for  the  machines  will  be  arranged  with 
(he  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 

It  is  particularly  desired  that  the  working  ol  the  machines  shall  not  fall  into 
ignorant  hands,  lest  unsatisfactory  results  should  render  the  farmers  skeptical  as 
to  their  practical  value;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  suppliers  of  the  machines  will  be 
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called  upon  lo  send  a  qualiSed  mechanic  lo  each  of  the  selected  districts  and  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  assortment  of  reserve  accessories,  so  that  broken  pans  may  be 
speedily  repaired. 

Should  the  proposals  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  be  carried  out.  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity will  be  oRered  for  the  development  of  an  important  trade  in  a  new  market, 
and  it  would  appear  most  advisable  that  English  agricultural  engineers  should  lose 
no  time  in  furnishing  information  as  lo  prices  and  descriptions  of  the  machines 
they  are  prepared  to  supply. 

It  is  useless  to  send  ordinary  English  catalogues  and  price  lists.  What  is 
required  is  illustrated  description  in  French  or  German  of  6,  8,  and  lo  horsepower 
portables  and  thrashers,  with  weights  in  metric  measurement,  prices  (cost,  insur- 
ance, and  freight)  at  the  ports  of  Bourgas  and  Varna,  with  discount  allowances  for 
cash,  and  terms  required  (or  delivery  after  receipt  of  order.  To  this  should  be 
added  details  concerning  self-feeding  and  straw-burning  apparatus,  with  prices  for 
these  extras,  and  information  as  to  the  fuel  consumption  per  hour  and  average 
capacity  of  machines  per  working  day  of  ten  to  twelve  hours. 

The  information  indicated  should  be  supplied  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture,  Sofia. 

Any  firm  which  may  be  selected  by  the  Bulgarian  Government  lo  supply  the 
machines  required  must  be  prepared  to  promptly  furnish  necessary  information 
s  for  working  Iheir  machines  printed  in  the  Bulgarian  language. 

THEonORF.  M.  Stephan, 
<;,  April  2j,  iSgj-  Consul. 
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On  the  29th  ultimo  I  received  an  official  invitation  from  the  gov- 
ernor. Colonel  Cardew,  C.  M.  G,,  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
completed  portion  of  the  railroad  from  Freetown  toward  Wellington, 
say  7  miles,  being  the  first  railway  opened  in  British  West  Africa. 
In  mentioning  this  fact,  however,  I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  the 
line  is  also  being  laid  in  sections  from  the  landing  place  in  Freetown 
(at  which  tertninus  large  and  commodious  wharves  are  to  be  built 
out  in  the  river,  to  enable  steamers  to  discharge  and  receive  cargoes) 
to  Waterloo,  a  distance  of  lo  miles,  or,  say,  two-thirds  of  the  present 
proposed  line  to  Songa  Town,  and  this  line  (to  Waterloo)  is  expected 
to  be  completed  and  opened  to  the  public  by  June,  1898. 

The  train  left  Nichol's  Bridge,  near  Freetown,  at  4  p.  m. ;  there 
was  a  large  party  on  the  impromptu  cars,  including  His  Excellency 
and  Mrs.  Cardew,  the  principal  civil  and  military  officials,  and 
others.  The  native  population  was  gathered  in  considerable  num- 
berson  both  sides  of  the  track,  and  as  the  train  moved  forward  were 
greatly  elated  and  excited,  giving  vent  to  their  delight  by  clapping 
hands  and  yelling. 

The  road  passes  through  a  delightful  country,  the  scenery  charm- 
ing and   romantic,   and  we  saw  some  exceptionally  fine  land,  which 
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doubtless  in  the  near  future  will  be  turned  to  profitable  : 
any  energy  exists  in  the  people.  We  reached  Wellington  without  a 
hitch,  the  natives  holding  their  breath  as  the  train  passed  over  a 
bridge  of  too  feet  span  and  85  feet  drop,  but  when  we  were  safely 
over  they  with  one  accord  gave  a  joyous  shout.  At  Wellington,  a 
large  and  thriving  village,  the  natives  turned  out  in  full  force,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  being  present  to  welcome  the  white  "big  man," 
or  chief — the  governor — and  the  many  white  faces  conveyed  for  the 
first  time  by  the  "iron  horse."  Some  of  our  party,  including  the 
writer,  were  carried  on  the  aerial  railway  over  a  deep  ravine  of  400 
feet  span,  where  a  new  bridge  is  now  under  construction,  in  contin- 
uation of  the  line  from  Wellington  to  Waterloo.  The  governor 
made  a  speech,  which  was  aptly  responded  to  by  Mr.  Bradford, 
the  superintending  engineer,  and  we  returned  to  Freetown  without 
accident  or  adventure  of  any  kind,  having  had  an  enjoyable  outing 
and  having  obtained  a  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
its  capabilities. 

Robert  P.   Poot.ey, 
Stekra  Leon'e,  April  10,  iSpy.  Consul. 
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Under  instructions  from  France,  General  GalH^ni,  resident- 
general,  promulgated,  on  March  29,  1897,  the  following  consump- 
tion-tax tariff,  abrogating  all  consumption-tax  tariffs  heretofore  in 
force  in  Madagascar,  Nossi-Be,  Di6go-Saurez,  and  Ste.  Marie.  This 
tariff  takes  effect  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  Journal  Officiel 
publishing  same  (/.  (.,  on  April  3,  1897)  in  each  instance,  and  in  con- 
sequence is  effective  at  this  port  on  April  23. 

These  consumption  taxes  are  assessable  irrespective  of  country 
of  origin  of  goods,  and  are  exclusive  of  all  customs  duties  and  mu- 
nicipal taxes. 

The  only  effect  on  present  importations  from  the  United  States 
lies  in  the  3  per  cent  tax  on  value  of  tissues.  American  cottons  here 
have  already  advanced  in  price  from  $1.20  to  $3  per  bale,  and  kero- 
sene oil,  from  10  to  19.3  cents  per  kilogram,  or  2.2046  pounds  (in- 
cluding weight  of  package),  which  latter  is  practically  equivalent  to 
an  increase  from  60  to  75  per  cent  on  cost  of  oil  to  local  consumers. 

I  have  annexed  the  tariff  in  question. 

Edw.   Telfair  Wetter, 

Tamatave,  April  /J-,  iSpj.  Consul. 
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Caammplion-lax  tariff  in  Madagasear, 


U-.,,„. fichu... 

- 

• 

Beers  :• 

Per  ,(!.„,  gallant ^ 

■y>  ' 

9.65 

.58 

Cards,  playing. 

'  Perj.K>,6 pounds. 

Per  16.417  gallon* ' 

Liqueurs:* 

Per  1-M46  pounds  net.. 

ler  mineral 

Per  i.MnS  pounds. 

Per  =6.4.7  gallons 

Rums,   brandies,  abainltie,  other  alcoh 
and  alcohols  of  all  liinds,  including 
dried  Rrape  and  artificial  wines. 

oiic  drinks 
cut  «in«, 

Tobaccos: 

Leaf  or  rib 

Per  ..»46  pounds. 

■W-inesj 

Ordinarj,  u"  or  less  specific  gravii)' 

- 

Per  iS.iij  gallons 

Ordinary,  orer  u"  specific  gravitj- 

and  sweet 

P„.,,.„p,„. 1 

Do 

"""»'»«" 

■  Such  as  are  so  rated  in  the  customs 

tCapadty  of  botttc  over  0.51835  qua 

quart.  Ua  reduced  one-half ;  if  over  .,<. 

tlnclusiTC  of  weight  of  pactaKC. 

arifl  of  Fr 
•^7  quarts 

i>r  equal  10  1.0S67  quar 

,.    If  lessihan  0.51835 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  ZANZIBAR. 

Hamoud  bin  Mahomed  bin  Said,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  issued  a 
proclamation  April  7  abolishing  the  legal  status  of  slavery  in  the 
islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba.  It  was  thought  bj'  many  persons 
that  the  effect  of  freeing  the  slaves  would  be  to  throw  many  thou- 
sands of  negroes  on  their  own  resources,  and  that  great  suffering 
and  privation  would  ensue  for  three  or  four  years;  but  from  what  I 
can  see,  not  one  person  will  suffer  in  the  slightest  degree. 

In  my  opinion,  not  lo  per  cent  of  the  present  generation  of  slaves 
will  leave  their  masters,  and  to  outward  appearance,  the  condition  of 
the  negro  is  the  same  as  before  emancipation.  The  Arabs  received 
the  news  with  submission.      The  town  was  absolutely  quiet,  although 
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sailors  and  marines  were  prepared  to  land  from  the  different  British 
men-of-war  in  harbor.  I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  decree  as  printed  in 
the  Government  Gazette, 

R.     DORSEV    MOHUN, 

Zanzibar,  April  12,  iSgj.  Consul. 


Whereas  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  1290  [1S7S]  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
England  and  His  Highness  the  late  Scyyid  Barghash,  etc..  the  imporution  of  slaves 
into  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  was  forbidden  and  declared  to  be  lllegHl; 
and 

Whereas,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  years  and  other  causes,  the  number  of  slaves 
legally  imported  and  held  in  these  islands  has  greatly  decreased,  so  thai  many 
estates  have  gone  out  of  cultivation;  and 

Whereas  the  present  system  of  slavery  deters  free  laborers  from  coming  to  our 
islands  to  wlte  Ihe  place  of  those  who  have,  from  death  or  other  causes,  disappeared, 
to  the  detriment  of  agriculture  and  of  our  subjects,  who  arc  thus  driven  to  borrow 
money  at  high  interest  against  the  law  of  Islam  and  their  own  welfare,  both  of 
which  are  the  objects  of  our  deepest  solicitude;  and 

Whereas  the  Apostle  Mahomed  (may  God  grant  him  blessings  and  peace)  has 
set  before  us  as  most  praiseworthy  the  liberation  of  slaves,  and  we  are  ourselves 
desirous  of  following  his  precepts  and  of  encouraging  the  introduction  of  free 
labor;  and 

Whereas  our  late  predecessor.  Seyyid  Ali.  in  the  decree  in  which  he  forbade  for 
the  ftlttire  the  sale  of  slaves  or  their  transmission  except  by  direct  inheritance,  de- 
clared that,  subject  to  the  conditions  slated  in  thai  decree,  all  slaves  lawfully  pos- 
sessed on  that  dale  by  his  subjects  should  remain  with  their  owners  and  that  their 
status  should  be  unchanged;  so  that  it  would  not  be  equitable  to  deprive  them  of 
any  rights  enjoyed  under  that  decree  withotit  awarding  compensation  10  their  present 


We,  therefore,  having  considered  this  question  must  rarefully  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  having  in  view  the  benefiting  of  all  classes  of  our  faithful  subjects,  have 
decided,  with  the  advice  of  our  first  minister.  10  prumulgale.  and  we  do  hereby  pro- 
mulgate, the  following  decree; 

ARTlcl.t  1.  From  and  after  this  isl  day  of  Zillcada  all  claims  of  whatever  de- 
scription made  before  any  court  or  public  authority  in  respect  of  the  alleged  relations 
of  master  and  slave  shall  be  referred  to  the  district  court  (Mehltemet  el  Wilaya) 
within  whose  jurisdiction  they  may  arise  and  shall  be  cognizable  by  that  court  alone. 

Akt.  3.  From  and  after  this  ist  day  of  Zllkada  the  district  court  shall  decline 
to  enforce  any  alleged  rights  over  the  body  service  or  property  of  any  person  on 
the  ground  that  such  person  is  a  slave,  but  wherever  any  person  shall  claim  that  he 
was  lawfully  possessed  of  such  rights,  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of  our  prede- 
cessors, before  Ihe  publication  of  the  present  decree,  and  has  now  by  the  application 
of  the  said  decree  been  deprived  of  them  and  has  suffered  loss  by  such  deprivation, 
then  the  court,  unless  satisfied  that  the  claim  is  unfounded,  shall  report  to  our  first 
minister  that  it  deems  the  claimant  entitled,  in  consideration  of  the  loss  of  such 
rights  and  damage  resulting  therefrom,  to  such  pecuniary  compensation  as  may  be 
a  just  and  reasonable  equivalent  for  their  value,  and  our  first  minister  shall  then 
award  to  him  such  sum. 
No.  joi 6. 
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Akt.  3,  The  compensation  money  thus^warded  shall  nol  be  liable  to  be  claimed 
in  respect  of  any  debt  lor  which  the  person  of  (he  slave  for  whom  it  was  granted 
could  not  previously  by  Ian  be  seized. 

AkT.  4.  Any  person  whose  right  10  freedom  shall  have  been  formally  recognized 
under  ihe  preceding  article  shall  be  liable  to  any  tax,  abatement,  corv£e,  or  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  cotvie  which  our  Government  may  ai  anv  time  hereafter  see  fit  to 
impose  on  the  general  body  of  its  subjects,  and  shall  be  bound,  on  pain  of  being 
declared  a  vagrant,  10  show  that  he  possesses  a  regular  domicile  and  meansof  sub- 
sistence, and  where  such  domicile  is  situated  on  land  owned  by  any  other  person, 
to  pay  lo  the  owner  of  such  land  such  rent  (which  may  lake  the  form  of  an  equiva- 
lent in  labor  or  produce)  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  them  before  ihe  district 

Art.  5.  Concubines  shall  be  regarded  as  inmates  of  the  harem  in  the  same  sense 
as  wives  and  shall  remain  in  iheir  present  relations  unless  they  should  demand 
their  dissolution  on  the  ground  of  cruelly,  in  which  case  ihe  district  court  shall 
grant  it  if  the  alleged  cruelly  has  been  proved  to  its  satisfaction,  A  concubine  not 
having  borne  children  may  be  redeemed  with  tht  sanction  of  the  court. 

Aht.  6.  Any  person  making  any  claim  under  any  of  Ihe  provisions  of  this  decree 
shall  have  the  right  lo  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  dislricl  court  10  ourselves  or 
10  such  judge  or  other  public  authority  as  we  may  from  time  to  lime  see  fit  lo  dele- 
gale  for  [he  purpose. 

Written  by  his  order  by  his  slave  Salim  bin  Mahomed. 

HAMOliD  iirN  Mahomcii  bfn  Saiu. 


BOUNTY   ON   JAPANESE   SILK   EXPORTS. 

Commercial  interest  has  for  some  time  centered  largely  on  the 
appearance  of  symptoms  of  disease  among  the  silkworms  which 
threaten  to  affect,  or  have  already  affected,  both  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  raw-silk  output. 

Since  raw  silk  constitutes  such  a  large  proportion  of  Japan's 
export,  the  fear  of  misfortune  has  reached  a  stage  which  may  be 
denominated  "panicky."  So  far  has  this  feeling  been  emphasized, 
that  it  has  assumed  a  national  phase,  and  the  Government  has  been 
appealed  to  for  assistance.  This  appeal  has  not  been  in  vain,  for 
the  Imperial  Diet,  on  the  last  day  of  its  session  (March  34,  1897), 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  allowance  of  a  bonus  to  all  Japanese 
exports  of  raw  silk. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  report  of  the  Yokohama 
General  Chamber  of  Commerce,  just  published,  give  particulars  of 
this  export  bounty,  together  with  comments  thereon: 

In  the  tenth  session  of  the  Imperial  Diel.  a  bill  was  rushed  through  on  the  clos- 
ing day  (March  24.  1S97),  which  provided  thai  fur  a  period  of  hve  years  from  April 
1,  iSifS,  a  bounty  shall  be  paid  by  the  Imperial  Government  on  all  raw  silk  ex- 
ported from  Japan  direct,  i.  e.,  without  the  inierveniion  of  foreign  merchants  at 
the  treaty  porls.  At  firsi  il  was  proposed  10  make  Ihe  bounty  range  from  $50  10 
%3.Q  per  picul,  according  to  quality:  but  this  portion  of  the  measure  was  changed 
In  committee  of  the  lower  house,   and   was   replaced   by  a   provision   "that  the 
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amount  of  the  subsidy  and  the  ciassificacion  of  the  silk  shall  be  determined  by 
imperial  ordinance." 

This  law  seems  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaties  and  calcu- 
lated lo  prejudice  foreign  exporters  vis-a-vis  their  native  competitors.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter which  calls  for  diplomatic  intervention;  then,  possibly,  the  law  may  be  suffered 
to  fall  into  abeyance,  even  if  it  be  nol  revolted  in  the  next  session  of  the  Diet.  It 
is  manifest  that,  under  the  revised  treaties,  foreign  merchants  are  to  enjoy  equal 
privileges  with  Iheir  native  confreres.  If  this  fact  be  strenuously  brought  home  to 
the  imperial  ministers,  they  will  probably  have  no  difhcully  in  devising  some  less 
objectionable  method  of  meeting  "  the  imperative  necessity  to  introduce  improve- 
ments in  Japanese  sericulture."  If  this  be  Iheir  real  object,  it  could  surely  be 
better  attained  by  giving  a  reward  to  the  careful  grower  or  producer,  rather  than 
by  enacting  a  law  which  oppresses  the  foreign  exporter  who  has  for  so  many  years 
built  up  the  finest  and  most  lucrative  branch  of  Japan's  export  trade. 

I  have  considered  it  well  to  inform  the  Department  of  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  currently  reported  that  the 
Japanese  «rill  send  a  commission  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  a  reduction  of  the  increased  import  duties  which,  accord- 
ing to  newspaper  accounts,  it  is  proposed  to  levy  on  silk. 

N.  W.  McIvoR, 

Kanagawa,  April  I.  iSg?.  Consul- General. 


BOUKTV    LAW    AS    PASSED. 

Under  date  of  April  3,  1897,  Consul-General  Mclvor  tra 
the  following  copy  of  the  bounty  law  as  passed  by  the  Imperia 


(Kiim  Choiu  yushuliu   .Shirei  Iloan.) 

Articlk  I.  Japanese  subjects,  or  commercial  companies  of  which  the  sharehold- 
ers are  all  Japanese  subjects,  engaged  In  the  direct  export  of  raw  silk,  as  specified 
below,  to  foreign  countries,  shall  receive  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  such 
export  under  the  provisions  of  this  law: 

(ri)  Silk  produced  in  Japan. 

(b)  Silk  bearing  a  duly  registered  trade-mark. 

(f)  Parcels  of  silk  weighing  at  least  500  catties  each,  which  have  duly  passed 
inspection  at  the  inspecting  warehouses,  and  which  fall  under  one  of  the  categories 
of  Article  11. 

Art.  II.  The  amount  of  the  bounty  and  the  classification  of  silk  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  imperial  ordinance. 

Akt.  III.  Any  person  fraudulently  obtaining  the  bounty  contemplated  by  this 
law  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  200  to  1,000  yen,  shall  be  required  to  return  the 
bounty,  and  shall  thenceforth  cease  10  be  eligible  for  a  bounty. 

Any  person  attempting,  but  not  consummating,  the  crime  mentioned  in  the  above 
clause  shall  be  dealt  with  under  the  provisions  of  the  criminal  code  relating  10  un- 

Art.  IV.  In  the  case  of  a  commercial  company,  the  above  punitive  provisions 
shall  be  applicable  lo  their  responsible  members  and  managers. 
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Art.  V.  Regulations  (or  the  detailed  operation  of  (his  law  shall  be  enacted  by 
Ihe  Minister  of  Suie  for  AsricuUure  and  Commerce. 

Art.  VI.  This  law  shall  go  into  force  from  the  1st  day  o(  Ihe  fourth  month  of 
the  thirty-first  year  of  Meiji  (April  I,  189S)  and  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period 
of  seven  years,  namely,  until  Ihe  31st  day  of  Ihe  third  month  of  (he  thir(y-eigh(h 
year  of  Meiji  {March  31,  1905). 


MANUFACTURE   OF   LIMOGES   CHINA.* 

The  growth  of  the  china  iiniustry  at  Limoges  presents  a  very 
interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  French  art  and  enterprise.  All 
the  wonderful  development  that  has  taken  place — the  discovery  of 
kaolin  at  St.  Yrieix,  the  building  of  factories,  the  establishing  of  a 
name  and  market  throughout  the  world — have  occurred  within  the 
last  century. 

Limoges  ware  is  considered  by  connoisseurs  second  to  none  in 
points  of  excellence.  Its  hardness,  clearness,  translucency.  and 
general  adaptation  for  tableware  and  decorative  uses  is  unsurpassed. 
The  United  States  appreciates,  as  no  other  country,  the  superiority 
of  this  china,  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the  goods  manufactured  in 
Limoges  finding  its  way  thither.  It  will  therefore  be  interesting  and 
profitable  for  many  who  are  unable  to  visit  Limoges  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  manufacture  of  this  celebrated  ware. 

KAOLIN    ANII    CLAVS. 

The  first  important  factor  in  this  china  is  the  kaolin.  What  are 
reputed  to  be  the  purest  deposits  of  this  clay  in  the  world  are  found 
in  the  quarries  around  St.  Yrieix,  Haute  Vienne.  Forchhammer, 
Brongniart,  Salv^tat,  and  other  distinguished  chemists  have  given  the 
formula  of  true  kaolin  as  AI(0,.iSiO,4-2H,0.  The  kaolin  discov- 
ered at  St.  Yrieix  responds  to  this. 

There  are  many  other  decompositions  of  feldspathic  rock  in  other 
sections  of  France  and  in  Great  Britain;  but  they  all  contain  more 
or  less  water,  iron,  mica,  magnesium,  and  often  sulphur.  An  excess 
of  water  is  extremely  injurious  in  making  the  very  delicate  paste 
used  by  Limoges  potters. 

The  different  grades  of  this  china  are  frequently  caused  by  mix- 
ing the  cheaper  and  impure  clays  from  other  quarries  with  the  true 
kaolin.  The  color  and  weight  of  the  ware  is  apparent  immediately 
to  the  eye  of  an  expert  in  china.  The  body  of  the  glaze  consists 
principally  of  feldspath  and  kaolin ;  many  manufacturers  add  to  these 
a  certain  proportion  of  ground  china.  One  of  the  features  of  Li- 
moges glazes  is  the  entire  absence  of  lead.  This  mineral  forms  an 
important  factor  in  American  and  British  enamel,  but  the  excessive 
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heat  required  to  fire  the  hard  china  would  make  lead  practically  use- 
less. The  entire  process  of  manipulating  the  clay  and  firing  differs 
in  France  from  the  methods  used  in  other  countries.  The  American 
and  British  potters  make  a  very  hard  bisque  and  a  very  soft  glaze, 
while  the  French  reverse  the  order  of  manufacturing. 

Before  the  kaolin  is  delivered  at  the  factory,  it  is  washed  and 
ground  and  all  impurities  removed.  After  its  reception  at  the  works, 
it  is  again  washed,  and  a  pump  carries  the  liquid  up  into  a  receiver, 
where  it  passes  between  two  electro-magnets  to  remove  every  par- 
ticle of  iron  that  might  remain  in  the  clay;  this  mineral  discolors 
the  china  (often  forming  black  spots,  so  much  objected  to).  The 
liquid  is  then  poured  into  bags  and  transferred  to  a  hydraulic  press, 
where  the  superfluous  water  is  forced  out  of  the  clay.  The  bags  are 
emptied  on  a  sort  of  platform  covered  with  zinc,  over  which  run 
heavy  rollers.  Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  paste  from  touch- 
ing iron,  the  cast-iron  roller  cylinders  being  incased  in  zinc.  When 
the  clay  has  finished  its  course  under  these  rollers,  it  is  placed  on 
another  zinc-covered  disc  and  worked  by  similar  cylinders.  These 
mixers  give  a  plasticity  and  evenness  to  the  paste  that  no  other 
manipulator  has  been  able  to  impart.      The  paste  is  now  ready  for  the 


Nearly  all  the  molding  and  jigging  is  done  by  machinery.  The 
plaster  is  placed  upon  a  jigger,  or  revolving  disc,  which  is  thrown 
in  and  out  of  gear  by  the  foot.  The  knife  gauge  can  be  so  arranged 
that  the  same  machine  can  make  several  kinds  of  molds.  This 
machine  economizes  hand  labor  and  contributes  very  much  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  work  can  be  done.  There  are  machines  for 
making  plates,  saucers,  and  platters.  A  machine  reduces  the  paste  to 
the  desired  thickness,  while  another  throws  it  on  the  mold,  and  the 
plate  is  finished  on  still  another.  One  man  usually  works  these  three 
machines.  He  makes  just  as  many  plates  as  he  can  change  the 
molds  necessary  for  each  one  of  the  three.  These  machines  work 
automatically.  Steam  power  is  generally  employed.  They  work  so 
evenly  that  there  is  no  danger  of  imperfections  in  the  articles  made. 
There  are  two  machines  for  making  hollow  ware,  such  as  cups,  soup 
tureens,  bowls,  and  deep  dishes  of  all  kinds.  In  one  of  these,  there 
are  two  pedals,  one  regulating  the  pressure  made  on  the  paste  and 
the  other  throwing  the  machines  in  and  out  of  gear.  The  gauge  is 
so  arranged  as  to  fit  into  both  hollow  and  curved  ware.  There  is 
not  only  a  down  motion,  but  a  side  motion,  to  the  gauge,  which 
makes  it  conform  to  the  irregularities  of  the  mold.  This  machine 
has  reduced  the  cost  of  manufacturing  soup  tureens,  sauce  boats, 
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salad  bowls,  and  covered  dishes.  A  very  ingenious  contrivance  is 
used  in  making  oblong  platters,  etc.  The  jigger  has  one  long  and 
one  short  motion  of  the  eccentric,  giving  the  necessary  motion  for 
the  elliptical  shape  of  dishes.  The  quantity  of  articles  possible  to 
make  on  a  machine  is  very  great.  One  workman  can  turn  off  as 
many  dishes  in  a  given  time  as  twenty  could  by  hand,  and  the  work 
is  better  done.  The  revolutions  in  jiggering  can  be  regulated  by  a 
machine.  It  is  often  very  necessary  to  accelerate  the  revolutions  of 
a  machine  in  making  certain  articles;  this  regulator  accomplishes 
this  purpose.  Heretofore  the  trouble  with  cup-making  machines  has 
been  their  rigidity.  Mr.  Faure  has  overcome  this  trouble  in  the 
improved  cup  machine,  which  has  not  only  the  down  motion,  but 
the  gradual  side  motion  which  corresponds  to  the  movement  of  the 
human  hand. 

FIRING. 

The  manufacturers  of  Limoges  have  made  great  progress  in  the 
art  of  firing  china;  they  have  studied  the  subject  in  a  most  scientific 
manner.  Several  years  ago  the  old  system,  so  common  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  was  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  high  price  of  coal  and  the  great  loss  in  inferior  goods.  The  old 
kilns  were  replaced  about  ten  years  ago  by  what  is  known  as  the 
down-draft  furnace;  these  kilns  are  built  in  two  stories.  The  lower 
is  charged  with  glazed  ware,  as  it  requires  the  highest  tempera- 
ture, and  the  upper  (also  called  the  globe)  is  filled  with  bisque.  The 
diameters  of  these  kilns  vary  from  15  to  ii  feet  and  are  heated  by 
fire  boxes  situated  around  the  base  of  the  kilo.  In  this  down-draft 
furnace,  the  heat,  as  it  rushes  from  the  fire  boxes,  is  drawn  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  first  story,  and  then,  by  flues  formed  by  the  saggers,  it  is 
drawn  down  through  holes  in  the  floor  into  passages  made  under  the 
floor,  from  thence  passing  through  the  sides  of  the  kiln  up  into 
the  globe,  or  second  story,  whence  it  escapes  by  a  chimney  into  the 
air.  This  system  is  more  economical  than  the  others;  it  regulates 
much  better  the  heat  in  the  first  story,  and  at  the  same  time  some 
of  the  previous  heat  that  is  wasted  is  utilized. 

Within  the  last  two  years  several  new  inventions  have  been  tried 
successfully.  Smaller  kilns  of  one  story  have  been  built  and  fired  in 
a  continuous  manner  by  a  system  of  flues  connecting  each  kiln  with 
the  others  at  the  top  and  bottom  (this  series  of  kilns  is  arranged  in 
a  circle  usually).  The  waste  heat  thrown  off  from  one  kiln  is  drawn 
into  the  top  of  the  next  one  and  follows  the  entire  circle  until  it 
escapes  from  the  last  one  into  the  chimney.  This  method  of  firing 
china  economizes  both  fuel  and  time.  Only  half  the  amount  of  the 
former  is  required  to  produce  the  same  degree  of  heat,  and  the  china 
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is  better  fired  in  less  than  thirty  hours,  whereas  the  down-draft  sys- 
tem takes  about  seventy.  This  is  an  important  item,  both  as  regards 
economy  in  labor  and  the  risks  caused  by  improper  firing. 

A  still  newer  kiln  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. This  system  is  being  tried  just  now  and  promises  to  revo- 
lutionize the  whole  manner  of  firing.  The  form  of  the  kiln  is  entirely 
changed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration.  The  saggers  containing 
the  china  are  placed  on  cars  or  slabs,  made  of  fireproof  material, 
which  are  pushed  or  drawn  into  a  hot-air  chamber  whose  tempera- 
ture gradually  increases  as  they  are  advanced  toward  the  firing 
chamber.  At  this  point,  a  water-cooled  damper  lined  with  fireproof 
bricks  is  raised,  so  that  the  cars  proceed  into  the  firing  chamber  where 
the  heat  is  concentrated.  It  remains  here  until  the  china  is  baked; 
then  another  water-cooled  damper  is  raised  to  let  the  car  pass  out  into 
the  cooling  chamber,  where  the  cars  move  slowly  toward  the  exit  of 
the  kiln.  By  a  careful  arrangement  of  drafts,  the  hot  air  from  the 
highly  heated  saggers  is  drawn  under  the  fire  box,  thus  saving  all 
waste  heat.  The  advantages  obtained  by  this  system  of  firing  are: 
(i)  Economy  of  fuel;  (2)  saving  of  time  {it  is  estimated  that  china 
paste  can  be  made  into  china,  passing  through  the  several  processes 
of  bisque,  glazing,  and  decorating  in  from  thirty  to  forty  hours); 
(3)  cheapness  in  constructing  the  kilns  and  repairing  them;  (4)  the 
saggers  last  much  longer;  (5)  a  gain  in  the  quality  of  the  goods; 
(6)  reducing  the  number  of  men  required  to  tend  the  fires ;  {7)  as  the 
cars  or  slabs  are  loaded  before  entering  these  kilns,  as  large  a  force 
of  men  is  not  required  as  is  necessary  in  filling  a  down-draft  or  old- 
fashioned  kiln;  (8)  a  perfect  control  and  knowledge  of  all  parts  of 
the  kiln  can  be  had  all  the  time  the  firing  is  going  on;  (9)  this  kiln 
can  be  used  for  every  purpose  in  making  china,  viz,  bisque,  glazing, 
and  decorating,  this  latter  process  being  done  by  covering  the  cars 
with  a  muffler  or  hood. 

DECORATION. 

The  decoration  of  china  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  fine  art  in 
Limoges.  The  beautiful  designs — floral,  fruits,  and  landscapes — so 
much  admired  in  the  United  States  are  produced  in  such  quantities 
and  so  rapidly  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  one-thousandth 
part  of  the  decorations  by  hand.  The  processes  of  lithographing  and 
decalcomania  have  replaced  all  hand  painting  except  for  rich  decora- 
tions and  special  orders.  The  small  decorators  purchase  the  decal- 
comania sheets  ready  prepared.  They  employ  girls  to  stick  the 
pictures  on  the  china.  After  the  paper  has  been  removed  therefrom, 
the  articles  are  fired  in  the  "moufles"  to  set  the  colors. 

The  large  manufacturers,  however,  make  their  own  decalcomania 
sheets,  work  out  their  designs,  and  control  their  decorations  them- 
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selves.  The  design  is  cut  upon  stone  in  the  same  manner  as  a  chromo- 
lithograph, each  color  having  a  separate  stone,  which  is  passed 
through  a  machine.  The  color,  which  is  in  powder,  is  sprinkled  on 
the  paper  after  it  has  received  the  impression  from  the  stone.  Only 
that  portion  which  should  receive  the  given  color  is  impressed,  so 
that  after  the  different  paints  are  passed  upon  the  sheets  called  for 
by  the  design,  the  sheet  is  ready  for  transferring. 

Much  alarm  was  caused  some  time  ago  by  lead  poisoning  from  the 
colors,  but  now  the  powdering  is  done  under  cover.  The  top  of  the 
tables  are  in  glass,  the  backs  and  sides  are  made  of  wood,  but 
the  front  is  of  cloth,  in  which  are  armholes  fitted  with  elastic  bands, 
so  that  the  hands  can  be  thrust  through  and  the  powdering  done 
without  the  danger  of  inhaling  the  dry  colors.  The  work  is  seen 
through  the  glass  top.  A  new  powder  is  now  being  tried  which  dis- 
penses altogether  with  lead. 

The  "moufles"  are  of  two  kinds — the  old  fashioned,  built  of  fire 
brick  with  a  space  between  the  outside  and  the  inside  lining  that  is 
used  to  protect  the  decorated  ware  from  the  smoke  and  impurities 
during  combustion,  the  firing  being  done  with  wood;  the  other 
"moufle"  is  arranged  somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  kiln  shown  in 
the  illustration,  coal  being  the  fuel  employed  in  heating. 

Walter  T.   Griffin, 

LiMociES,  March  2j,  iSgj.  Commercial  Agent. 


AMERICAN  COTTON-SEED   OIL  IN   MARSEILLES. 

The  present  condition  of  the  oil  trade  at  Marseilles  should  be 
specially  interesting  to  the  American  cotton-seed  oil  manufacturer. 

Owing  to  the  bubonic  plague  in  India,  the  supply  of  seeds  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  oil  is  quite  short  in  this  market.  Sesame, 
peanut,  poppy,  linseed,  castor,  and  cotton  seed  were  received  in  large 
quantities  from  Karachi  and  Bombay  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
plague.  This  source  of  supply  has  been,  for  the  past  two  months, 
entirely  cut  off,  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  seed  in  the  market  for  the 
manufacture  of  oils,  and  consequently  an  increase  in  price.  The  oil 
mills  here  are  threatened  with  partial  suspension,  unless  something 
is  soon  done  to  relieve  the  situation  by  removing  restrictions  or  open- 
ing up  new  sources  of  supply.  This  has  been  a  golden  opportunity 
for  American  cotton-seed  oil,  and  our  manufacturers  are  making  use 
of  the  opportunity.  The  cheapest  grade  of  olive  oil  for  machinery 
purposes  is  quoted  on  the  market  at  from  54  to  64  francs  per  100  kilo- 
grams* {34  to  39  cents  per  gallon),  and  peanut  oil  at  46  francs  per 
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too  kilograms,  or  28  cents  per  gallon,  while  American  cotton-seed 
oil  is  selling  at  40  francs  per  100  kilograms,  or  24  cents  per  gallon. 
The  oil  manufacturers  here  are  unable  to  meet  this  competition,  and 
a  meeting  of  protest  was  held  here  a  few  days  ago,  at  which  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  urging  the  French  Government  to  impose  a  higher 
tarifl  on  American  cotton-seed  oil.  The  present  tariff  is  about  6 
francs  per  100  kilograms,  or  about  3)4  cents  per  gallon;  and  the 
proposed  increase  is  to  7  or  8  cents  per  gallon.  But  the  business 
community  is  not  in  harmony  on  this  subject.  The  soap  manufac- 
turers and  other  industries  using  seed  oils  are  opposed  to  any  in- 
creased taxation  on  cotton-seed  oil,  which  they  are  consuming  in 
large  quantities  at  present,  owing  to  the  higher  prices  of  peanut, 
olive,  and  cocoanut  oils. 

I  consider  it  my  duty  to  give  a  word  of  caution  for  the  benefit  of 
our  customs  collectors  as  to  the  classification  by  importers  of  olive 
oil.  Under  the  proposed  Dingley  bill,  the  duty  on  olive  oils  for  table 
uses  is  50  cents  per  gallon  (it  is  35  cents  under  the  act  of  1894),  while 
under  both  the  Wilson  and  Dingley  tariffs  olive  oil  for  machinery  pur- 
poses is  on  the  free  list.  As  an  exporter  here  remarked  to  us  the 
other  day :  "  It  is  a  question  of  opinion  as  to  what  grade  of  olive  oil 
is  or  is  not  suitable  for  salad  or  table  purposes."  Hence  by  invoic- 
ing salad  oil  as  olive  oil  for  machinery  purposes,  importers  might 
evade  entirely  the  payment  of  duty.  This  consulate  has  exerted 
itself  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  such  practices  here,  but  is  unable 
to  do  much  in  this  direction.  I  must  say,  however,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  exporters  of  olive  oil  from  this  consular  district  are,  as  a 
rule,  men  of  high  business  and  personal  character. 

I  submit  some  statistics  showing  the  receipts  of  American  cotton- 
seed oil  at  Marseilles  during  the  past  seven  years: 


During  the  year  1896,  the  total  receipts  from  all  other  countries 
than  the  United  States  were  only  11,235  barrels,  11,109  °^  which 
came  from  British  provinces.  Hence  nine-tenths  of  the  cotton-seed 
oil  received  at  this  port  during  the  past  year  was  from  the  United 
States. 

On  December  31,  1896,  there  were  10,000  barrels  of  American 
cotton-seed  oil  in  stock  here  and  only  1,400  barrels  of  English  oil- 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  prices  of  cotton-seed  oil  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  years.  The  English  oil  is  evidently  of  an  inferior 
quality,  as  indicated  by  the  quotations. 


erlcanoilJ  Engliih  oil.  || 


Ye»r 



Price  p«r  gallon. 
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Marseilles,  April  s,  iSgj. 


Chas.   p.   Pressly, 

Acting  Consul. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  olive  and  the  vine  are  industries  of  leading 
importance  in  this  district.  In  consequence,  in  addition  to  casks 
which  form  a  permanent  stock  in  trade  and  those  which  come  from 
other  localities,  there  exists  a  necessity  for  the  manufacture  of  casks 
to  supply  the  needs  of  local  demand,  created  by  wear  and  tear  and 
by  other  conditions  of  trade. 

LOCAL    DEMAND. 

The  local  demand  for  new  casks  comes  chiefly  from  those  mer- 
chants who  are  engaged  in  the  oil  and  wine  trade  of  this  district 
and  is  dependent  upon  the  conditions  regulating  demand  and  supply. 
Much  oil  sent  to  parts  of  Europe,  as,  for  example,  Russia,  Roumania, 
Germany,  and  elsewhere,  goes  in  casks,  which  are  thoroughly  pro- 
tected by  being  securely  wrapped  in  straw  matting  specially  made 
for  this  purpose.  So  well  is  this  done  that  all  danger  from  jarring 
or  careless  handling  is  removed,  and  the  cask,  as  well  as  the  oil,  is 
thus  carefully  guarded  in  transit.  But  a  very  large  part  of  the 
export  of  oil  takes  place  in  bottles,  especially  to  the  United  States, 
thus  decreasing  the  demand  for  new  casks. 

The  staves  used  for  manufacturing  casks  are  selected  with  grpat 
care,  especial  attention  being  given  to  avoid  all  defects  and  to  reject 
those  which  are  porous  or  spongy.  These  staves,  according  to  the 
special  use  intended,  are  of  the  hardest  chestnut  or  oak.  The  chest- 
nut, from  its  special  fitness,  is  the  material  selected  for  staves  in- 
tended for  oil  casks.      Chestnut  staves  are   largely  imported  from 
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southern  Italy,  as  the  wood  of  the  tree  found  there  is  very  hard  and 
dense,  and,  being  less  porous  or  spongy  than  that  generally  found 
elsewhere,  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of  casks  for  oil.  Oak 
staves  are  used  generally  for  making  wine  casks. 

As,  however,  oil  casks  are  used  at  times  for  export,  as  before 
mentioned,  the  manufacture  of  these  casks  constitutes  the  principal 
manufacture  requiring  importation  of  staves,  more  especially  as  the 
wine  produced  in  this  district  is  almost  entirely  used  for  home  con- 
sumption. For  this  last  reason,  oak  staves  are  in  much  less  demand 
than  the  hard  chestnut  ones  required  for  oil  casks. 

All  these  casks  are  made  by  experts  from  the  highest  grades  of 
material  and  are  critically  examined  by  those  who  use  them,  long 
experience  giving  a  quick  perception  of  minor  defects  which  else- 
where would  pass  without  notice.  With  such  care  and  such  excel- 
lent coopers,  these  casks  are  capable  of  long  and  hard  service.  This 
is  a  matter  of  much  consequence,  as  many  of  these  casks  constitute 
a  permanent  part  of  commercial  capital  invested  in  them,  and  per- 
form their  special  missions  in  trade  from  season  to  season.  This 
new  supply,  therefore,  which  is  manufactured  is  largely  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  such  casks  as  may  go  to  very  distant  places  and 
which  are  not  returned,  or  to  replace  such  as  long  wear  and  tear 
may  render  useless.  Those  last  mentioned  in  permanent  stock  are 
not  supposed  to  be  great,  in  view  of  the  high  grades  of  hard  chestnut 
employed  and  the  excellent  character  of  the  original  work,  together 
with  the  care  and  good  cooperage  which  are  always  given  to  such 
valuable  and  necessary  property.  Indeed,  it  may  probably  be  as- 
sumed that  casks  which  remain  for  home  use  in  the  oil  and  wine 
trade  have  an  enduring  life,  and  may  be  considered  as  requiring  no 
large  additions  to  their  number  beyond  such  as  come  from  increased 
trade  or  crops.  Those  which  remain  abroad  when  exported  with  oil 
require  to  be  replaced,  in  conformity  with  the  demands  made  upon 
the  trade. 

SIZES 

In  manufacturing  these  different  casks,  the  following  sizes  and 
dimensions  of  staves,  as  I  am  informed,  are  employed  here: 
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Prices  for  staves  depend,  as  do  all  other  articles  of  commerce, 
upon  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  as  well  as  upon  all  those  con- 
ditions of  trade  which  affect  that  law — conditions  which  need  no 
enumeration.  Such  prices  as  have  been  furnished  to  me,  on  in- 
quiries, are  therefore  subject  to  such  changes  and  variations  as  the 
conditions  may  create.  Good  crops  of  olives,  or  perhaps  of  wine, 
combined  with  prosperous  financial  affairs  in  other  countries,  would 
create  extra  demand  and  raise  prices,  while  opposite  conditions 
would  tend  to  lower  them. 

When  I  am  asked  to  give  prices — as  at  times  I  am — for  various 
articles,  I  can  only  give  such  a  basis  as  may  be  given  to  me  at  the 
time  being;  and  even  that  basis  might  be  changed  by  the  most  un- 
expected events — a  death,  a  liquidation,  a  financial  crisis  (local  or 
otherwise),  in  short,  any  one  of  those  unexpected  events  which  the 
mercantile  world  endeavors  at  all  times  to  foresee  by  the  use  of 
the  cable  or  the  advices  of  a  trusted  agent  or  correspondent  in  every 
department  of  exchange  and  of  merchandise.  Interested  parties  in 
trade  make  their  own  terms  and  prices,  each  depending  on  the  other 
at  every  particular  transaction — in  fact,  a  bargain,  a  contract — and 
thus  determine  between  themselves  prices  which  very  often  appear 
to  be  quite  regular;  but  the  very  fact  that  each  transaction  in  trade 
usually  involves  some  discussion  as  to  values,  indicates  that  no  price 
is  ever  considered  as  being  so  regular  as  not  to  make  the  very  first 
question  of  sale  or  purchase.  What  is  the  price?  A  bargain  is  a 
compromise  when  both  buyer  and  seller  suppose  they  have  mutually 
profited.  Such  is  probably  the  case  where  prudence,  experience, 
and  wisdom  guide  those  who  buy  or  sell.  Prices  are  made,  therefore, 
at  each  transaction,  and  no  safe  business  can  ever  be  done  without 
comparing  the  actual  prices  offered  or  given  with  the  precise  con- 
ditions at  the  time  of  purchase  or  sale.  When,  therefore,  I  give  for 
any  article,  whether  of  staves  or  other  merchandise  of  any  nature, 
prices  as  furnished  to  me,  it  will  always  be  understood  by  those  who 
ask  for  them  or  those  who  read  or  use  them  thai  they  are  given  sub- 
ject to  all  reservations  enumerated  above  or  as  subject  to  those  laws 
of  prudence  which  should  govern  all  who  would  desire  to  profit  by 
information  furnished  to  me  to  serve  as  bases  of  inquiry  in  their 
business  transactions. 

Such  information  is  furnished  to  me  as  hereunder  given  as  to  the 
usual  prices  of  staves,  subject  to  changes;  but  it  should  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  that  such  prices  are  for  actual  delivery  here,  free  from 
all  charges,  taxes  or  duties,  freight,  handling,  exchange,  commission, 
or  others  of  whatever  nature.     Hence  the  need  of  the  cable  and  the 
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trusted  correspondent,  who  may  advise  quickly  net  prices  and  may 
at  once  give  such  information  as  may  determine  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  or  loss  on  a  particular  transaction.  I  have  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  this  subject,  not  because  I  deemed  it  more  important 
in  regard  to  staves  than  any  other  article  of  export  or  import,  but 
because  I  am  constantly  asked  to  give  prices,  as  if  such  prices  were 
enduring.  I  know  that  wise  and  experienced  men  of  affairs  will 
need  no  suggestion.  No  barometer  is  as  sensitive  as  finance,  whether 
in  trade  or  otherwise,  and  the  wise  merchant  or  manufacturer  marks 
the  slightest  variation  in  its  rise  or  fall  with  an  experience  which  he 
only  can  interpret,  showing  him  what  others  do  not  see  as  to  finan- 
cial calm  or  storm. 

Prices  o/sta-Dts  per  hundred. 


Price  per 

hundred. 
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Italian  staves,  such  as  are  mentioned,  are  usually  imported  in  bun- 
dles of  twelve,  securely  bound  so  as  to  occupy  as  small  a  space  as 
possible. 

CUSTOMS    DUTIES. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  usual  customs  dues  here  are  2.50 
francs  (48^  cents)  per  100  kilograms  (320.46  pounds). 

FREIGHT    RATES. 

The  cost  of  freight  must  necessarily  be  determined  by  shipping 
rates  and  other  conditions  at  the  place  of  export.  I  am  frequently 
asked  to  give  freight  rates  from  various  places  in  the  United  Slates 
to  this  city,  involving,  of  course,  changes,  transshipments,  and 
charges  already  alluded  to.  Manifestly,  the  point  of  original  ship- 
ment and  the  port  of  exportation  must  always  govern  freight  rates 
and  charges. 

Abundant  means  of  information  are  provided  in  the  United  States 
for  determining  such  matters.  Great  railroads,  with  their  steamship 
connections,  quote  rates  and  give  bills  of  lading  to  all  accessible 
parts  of  the  world.  Commercial  and  shipping  agencies  are  in  com- 
munication with  all  centers  of  trade  and  commerce.  Forwarding 
■  agents  and  ship  brokers  are  always  at  hand  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Exporters  can  at  any  time  have  ample,  reliable,  and  imme- 
diate data  on  all  subjects  involving  freight  and  transportation. 
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COMMERCIAL    STANDING    OF    MERCHANTS. 

As  to  correspondents  and  agents  in  foreign  parts,  those  commer- 
cial agencies  which  supply  information  as  to  financial  standing  and 
the  credit  of  mercantile  and  other  business  firms  have  data  for  all 
such  information.  I  am  told  that  some  of  these  commercial  agencies 
can  give  any  information  of  such  character  for  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  that  their  facilities  for  such  information  as  may  involve  commer- 
cial reputation  and  financial  standing  of  dealers  is  without  limit. 
Added  to  these  agencies,  which  engage  in  such  matters  and  are  re- 
sponsible to  parties  employing  them,  the  banks  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe  are  ever  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  and  all  persons 
who  require  information  as  to  the  financial  standing  of  other  firms  at 
home  or  abroad  can  secure  themselves  in  business  transactions  by 
giving  and  requiring  through  such  banks  such  mutual  references  as 
to  financial  responsibility  and  commercial  repute  as  may  be  deemed 
mutually  proper  or  satisfactory  in  proposed  transactions. 

WiLBURN  B.  Hall, 

Nice,  March  31,  iS^y.  Consul. 


AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCTS   OF   MALAGA. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of  the  province  of  Malaga  con- 
sist of  grapes,  almonds,  figs,  olives,  lemons,  oranges,  wheat,  barley, 
indian  corn,  and  for  years  past  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
raising  of  sugar  cane,  beet  root,  and  sorghum. 


The  cultivation  of  the  grapevine  is  the  staple  industry.  For- 
merly there  were  some  fifty  varieties  of  the  fruit,  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  muscatel,  Pero-Ximen,  and  Loja  have  disappeared. 

Muscatel. — The  muscatel  grapes  are  raised  on  the  hills  near  the 
sea,  which  extend  back  3  to  6  miles  to  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
which  shelter  them  from  the  winds  from  the  north  and  southwest. 
From  the  city  of  Malaga  to  Nerja,  about  40  miles  east,  it  is  one  con- 
tinuous chain  of  hills  running  up  to  200  feet,  covered  with  muscatel 
vines.  This  variety  has  also  been  grown  to  some  extent  during  late 
years  on  the  hills  scattered  throughout  the  Vega,  or  plain  of  Malaga, 
and  along  the  coast  to  the  westward.  The  entire  muscatel  district 
embraces  at  least  70  miles.  The  soil  of  the  hills  is  composed  of  clay 
and  slate.  The  muscatel  is  more  delicate  than  other  varieties 
of  grapes  and  requires  a  warm,  sheltered  position  for  ripening  the 
fruit  and  a  southern  exposure  for  drying  and  converting  into  raisins, 
which  process  requires  about  fifteen  days  of  clear,  fine  weather  in 
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August.  A  good  average  crop  of  raisins  was  estimated  at  2,500,000 
boxes  of  as  pounds  each,  which  has  now  been  reduced  to  700,000 
boxes,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera.  During  the  years 
1889—1896  there  were  about  30,000,000  American  cuttings  brought 
into  the  province,  and  about  400  hectares  (988  acres)  of  land  were 
planted  and  grafted  to  make  good  the  loss  sustained.  The  best 
portion  of  the  grape  district  is  to  be  found  at  Velez  Malaga,  situated 
northeast  of  Malaga  proper.  It  was  here  the  raisin  grape  was  first 
planted  by  the  Romansor  Phoenicians;  this  was  also  the  first  locality 
to  be  attacked  by  the  phylloxera. 

The  Pero-Kimen. — The  Pero-Ximen  grape  grows  extensively  on 
the  mountains  between  Malaga  and  Granada.  The  grape  is  hardier 
than  the  muscatel  and  is  not  affected  by  humidity,  shade,  or  ex- 
posure. The  mountain  soil  is  of  the  same  slaty  nature,  intermixed 
with  minerals  of  different  kinds. 

The  Loja. — The  Loja,  or  export  grape,  grows  in  the  interior  of  the 
province,  the  finest  of  which  come  from  the  adjoining  province  of 
Almeria.  This  is  almost  the  only  species  of  grapevine  that  runs  on 
trellises  and  trees  and  is  pruned  after  the  English  method.  All 
other  kinds  are  cut  in  the  month  of  December  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  ground  and  are  planted  in  rows  at  distances  of  6  to  8  feet 
each  way ;  the  weeds  are  carefully  hoed  out  and  the  vineyards  are  kept 
clean.  The  vines  are  set  down  manured,  unless  they  are  very  old, 
their  life  being  thirty  or  more  years.  Vines  are  set  out  in  the  month 
of  December,  flower  in  March  or  April,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  July 
and  August.  During  many  years,  the  vines  have  suffered  from  the 
disease  termed  the  oidium,  or  "ceniza.'and  lately  by  the  mildew 
and  phylloxera. 


The  almond  tree  flourishes  best  in  stony,  sterile  soil,  where  no 
other  tree  could  exist.  It  blossoms  as  early  as  December  and  Janu- 
ary, and  any  sudden  change  of  temperature  or  a  heavy  easterly 
wind  destroys  the  flowers,  thus  affecting  the  coming  crop.  Its  culti- 
vation, however,  is  preferred  to  other  trees  more  sure  and  abundant. 
The  fruit  ripens  in  July  and  August. 

THE    F[<;    TREE. 

The  fig  tree  is  less  delicate  than  the  almond,  but  requires  more 
cultivation  to  preserve  it.  It  adapts  itself  to  all  kinds  of  land;  but 
the  fruit  is  finer  and  more  luscious  if  raised  in  warm,  sheltered  posi- 
tions with  but  little  moisture,  which  is  prejudicial.  Copious  rains 
produce  a  short  crop  of  inferior  quality,  cause  an  active  fermentation, 
and  engender  insects.      The  dry  branches  are  pruned,  and  the  trees 
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are  well   irrigated  once  a  year.      The  tree  buds  in  March,  and  the- 
fruit  ripens  in  July  and  August. 


The  olive  tree  grows  everywhere,  and  the  mountains  abound  with 
the  wild  variety.  This  tree  blossoms  in  April,  and  the  fruit  is  gath- 
ered in  November  and  December. 

The  neighboring  provinces  of  jaen  and  Cordova  arc  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  and  the  larger  supply  of  oil  for  exporta- 
tion made  from  this  fruit  is  received  chiefly  from  those  districts. 
The  Spanish  oil  would  compete  with  the  best  Italian  oil  if  more  care 
were  taken  in  extracting  it  by  methods  now  practiced  in  France  and 
Italy. 


Lemon  and  orange  trees  abound  in  different  parts  of  this  province, 
particularly  at  Velez  Malaga,  Coin,  Alhaurin,  and'  Marbella.  They 
are  planted  in  sheltered  positions,  not  too  near  the  sea.  There  are 
numerous  groves  close  to  the  city  of  Malaga  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Guadalmedina. 

The  trees  blossom  in  March,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  summer, 
fall,  and  winter.  The  heavy  exportation  of  the  fruit  is  in  September 
and  October. 

<.RAIN. 

Wheal  and  barley  of  various  kinds  are  raised  on  the  Vega,  or 
plain  of  Malaga,  and  in  the  valleys  between  the  mountains. 

The  wheat  from  the  interior  of  this  province,  particularly  that  of 
the  Vega  of  Antequera,  Casabermeja,  and  Colmenar  is  of  the  finest 
quality;  but  the  provinces  of  Seville,  Estremadura,  and  La  Mancha 
are  regions  of  cereals  of  all  kinds,  the  production  of  which  in  these 
districts  is  very  extensive. 

Rye,  oats,  and  grass  are  very  little  cultivated  in  this  province. 
Indian  corn  is  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  plains  of  Malaga 
and  on  the  lands  irrigated  by  the  Guadathorce,  which  takes  its  rise 
near  Loja  in  the  mountains  between  Malaga  and  Granada. 

The  usual  time  for  sowing  wheat  and  barley  is  about  the  middle 
of  October;  the  harvesting  commences  in  May  and  June.  Indian 
corn  is  planted  in  May  and  June  and  ripens  in  September. 


AND    SUKUH 


Great  attention  has  been  directed,  for  years  past,  to  the  cul 
tion  of  sugar  cane,  beel  root,  and  sorghum.  The  principal  planta' 
tions  have  been  on  the  east  coast,  between  Velez  Malaga  and  Adra, 
but  are  now  being  greatly  extended  throughout  the  plains  of  Malaga, 
The  cane  is  planted  in  loose,  irrigated  soil  during  the  month  of  April, 
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matures  and  is  cut  in  February  and  March.  Canes  may  be  cut  with- 
out renewal  of  the  plants  from  four  to  seven  years.  For  dressing 
the  land,  stable  manure  is  used.  There  are  nine  sugar  refineries, 
large  and  small,  in  this  province,  the  product  of  which  sells  at  high 
prices — from  8  to  15  cents  per  pound.  There  is  also  a  large  con- 
sumption of  the  cane  by  the  people,  which  is  purchased  at  the  plan- 
tations for  about  50  cents  per  100  pounds  and  retailed  all  over  the 
city.  Sugar  is  one  of  the  important  productions  of  the  province, 
and  the  Vega  of  Malaga,  which  extends  westwardly  from  the  city, 
is  2  leagues  in  length  and  about  the  same  in  width,  with  a  narrow 
arm  extending  s  oi"  6  leagues  into  the  interior  toward  Alhaurin  and 
Alora.  It  is  irrigated  by  the  River  Guadalhorce.  The  soil  varies 
greatly,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest;  even  on  small  patches  of 
land  several  kinds  of  soil  can  be  observed.  The  best  irrigated  land 
is  composed  of  a  red  and  whitish  clayey  marl,  which  is  extremely 
fertile,  while  the  dry  land,  near  to  the  city,  contains  more  chalk  and 
limestone. 

THE   VEGA    OF   MALAGA. 

On  the  Vega  is  cultivated  wheat,  barley,  grapes,  sugar  cane, 
vegetables,  and  fruit  trees,  such  as  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  peaches, 
quinces,  apples,  and  pears;  likewise  all  kinds  of  plants  and  trees 
which  have  been  imported  from  distant  countries.  Alongside  of  the 
chirimoya  of  Peru  may  be  seen  the  pine  of  the  Alps  and  other  trees 
from  the  snowy  regions  of  the  north. 

Near  the  city,  the  Vega  is  divided  into  kitchen  gardens,  fertilized 
with  stable  and  street  manure,  which  produce  abundantly  vegetables 
such  as  pease,  cauliflowers,  white  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  melons  of  all 
kinds  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Hemp,  flax,  canary  seed,  and  licorice 
root  are  grown  near  the  River  Guadalhorce,  and  along  the  ditches 
Indian  corn  is  planted.  Hemp  and  flax  of  a  superior  quality  is  grown 
on  the  plain  near  Granada,  the  land  being  fertilized  with  guano. 
The  best  apples  and  pears  come  from  Ronda,  a  town  situated  in  the 
mountains  between  Malaga  and  Gibraltar. 

QUALITIES   OF    FROIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  in  general,  excepting  the  grape,  are  not  so 
well  flavored  as  those  grown  in  the  United  States,  possibly  owing  to 
the  want  of  scientific  cultivation,  in  which  the  inhabitants  here  are 
greatly  behind  the  age.  To  this  day  the  old  Roman  plow  is  exclu- 
sively used  for  turning  the  soil. 

TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

On  the  mountains,  in  places  not  given  over  to  grape  culture,  may 
be  seen  oak  trees  of  different  kinds,  chestnut,  cork,  myrtle,  pine,  etc. 

No.  102 7. 
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The  algaroba,  or  locust  tree,  producing  the  bean  fed  to  cattle  in  place 
of  grain,  which  is  very  nourishing  and  fattening,  grows  in  abundance. 
This  tree  abounds  best  in  the  mountainous  land  near  the  coast, 
requires  no  cultivation,  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  and  lives  many 
years.  The  trees  (except  fruit  trees)  on  the  plain  are  few.  The 
black  and  white  poplar  and  willow  grow  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  shrubs  in  the  province,  such  as 
sumac,  rhododendron,  wild  marjoram,  thyme,  lavender,  oleander, 
thorn  of  different  species,  etc.  Cactus  and  aloes  grow  profusely  in 
the  mountains  and  on  the  plains  and  shores.  The  prickly  pear 
flourishes,  a  leaf  of  which  thrown  anywhere  on  the  ground  will  take 
root,  particularly  in  the  month  of  July.  It  is  used  for  hedges,  and 
there  is  a  large  consumption  of  the  fruit  in  August,  September, 
and  October  among  the  poorer  classes. 


The  province  is  indebted  for  its  extraordinary  agricultural  pro- 
duction to  the  mild  climate  and  rich  soil,  and,  as  before  stated,  vege- 
tables and  flowers  of  every  description  can  be  produced  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  without  regard  to  a  fixed  time  for  planting. 

The  climate  of  Malaga  is  remarkable  for  the  dryness  of  the  air 
and  the  stimulating  eRect  upon  the  land.  The  prevailing  wind  is 
north  and  northwest,  and  storms  seldom  occur,  consequently  the 
range  of  the  barometer  is  very  limited. 

The  following  rain  table  is  taken  from  a  record  kept  by  a  gentle- 
man in  this  city  and  can  be  relied  upon  for  accuracy.  The  year  is 
calculated  from  September  i  to  August  31,  inclusive. 
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The  mean  for  the  nine  years  was  24  inches  and  8  lines. 

It  seldom  rains  during  the  summer  months  and  not  frequently  in 
May.  Should  there  be  rainfall  in  August,  great  damage  is  done 
to  the  grapes  on  the  vines,  causing  them  to  burst,  and  it  is  also  very 
injurious  to  those  on  the  ground.  Although  of  late  years  the  paseros, 
or  drying  places,  are  protected  against  rain  by  movable  roofs  and 
tarpaulin,  yet,  when  covered  up,  the  raisins  become  heated  and 
moist  and  the  quality  deteriorates.  Rain  usually  comes  from  the 
southwest,  and  Gibraltar  bears  west  by  south  from  Malaga.  The 
Atlantic  winds,  passing  through  the  straits,  when  meeting  the  Levant 
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or  east  winds,  produce  rain.  The  wind  from  the  northwest,  called 
"terral,"  or  land  wind,  ts  very  dry  in  the  summer  season,  and  the 
heat  is  similar  to  that  coming  out  of  an  oven;  in  winter,  it  is  a  cold» 
piercing  air. 

ECONOMIC    PLANTS,    TREES,    AND    SHRUBS. 

List  <•/  reenomie  flanli,  trets,  and  shrubs  cultivated  in  tkt  provittee  of  Malaga  and  the 

period  of  sounng.  fiovitring,  and  maturity. 


.v.... 

"■""*'"'"" 

Period  of  plan<- 
ing. 

Tlmeot^flower. 

Period  of  harvetc 
and  maiuriiy. 

Claw  marl 

December 

March      arid 
April. 

pe. 

November  and 
December. 

March      and 

April. 

Oclober. 

«p 

" 

April  and  May. 
December 

J«-""'y 

December 

Fruit  tret,. 



December  and 
January. 

July    and     Au- 

All  Idndt 

Irrigaied.- 

Clayey  marl 

Match 

gUH. 

Apple- 

::;;:£;::::::::: 

......do 

.do 

I  April 1  Oclober. 


■■-1 

April. 

Furnl  tnit. 

„_,.. 1                I 

T           1                   ! 

Elm.  willow,  and  poplar.,.. 

"pui^::::::::::::: 

- 

SArmi.. 

Veploblet. 

All  ^™ 

«"  "■-•' 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  and  to  the  cactus,  prickly  piear,  and 
aloe,  which  grow  on  the  mountains,  the  following  are  grown  in 
kitchen  gardens  at  alt  seasons:  Celery,  cucumbers,  chicory,  lettuce, 
chick-pease,  cauliflower,  cabbages,  dandelion,  endive,  eggplant, 
garlic,  peppermint,  mushrooms,  onions,  potatoes,  peppers,  parsley, 
pease,  radishes,  horse-radish,  spinach,  salsify,  strawberries,  spike- 
nard, tomatoes,  turnips,  thistle,  water  cress,  pumpkins,  and  roses 
and  other  flowers. 

R.   M.   Bartleman, 

Malaga,  March  ii,  rSgy.  Consul. 
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Foreign  commerce  0/  llaly  for  the  three  mantht  ended  March  jr,  iSqj  and  iSg6. 


Irnpons 

Eaports. 

DMcrip.100   ot   mercluin- 

Three  nontbi  ended 

Three  noi 

lbs  ended 

dlK. 

Mare 

March  )i- 

Di 

iBm- 

iV. 

1  ,.,. 

,icfi. 

Sp)[IU,  wine,  ind  oil*. 

I>.S8.,69T 

«>.)JS.>48 

+  »i4fi.449 

•7.6r3.»J 

16.474. 46* 

+• 

.■98,917 

Groceries,  spites,  and  to- 

bacto 

J.8n,8« 

+ 

1.7,096 

Chemicals,  drugs,   rolns. 

' 

■ 

' 

' 

>nd   perfumery 

"■SS«.9'9 

».0(J.467 

4-     Joj,4Ji 

".04r,«is 

",'>M.»44 

7,6.9 

Dye*,  diresturfs,  and    ar- 

titles  for  canning 

|.J66,<.J7 

1.3JJ.M3 

+     190. "M 

717,SM 

6t4.«7B 

+ 

Hemp.  flu.  Jute.  «e. 

i.tM.jgi 

H7>M' 

3.4I0,03J 

>.63).9» 

+ 

Cotton. ^ 

7,.87,»7« 

7,976,15. 

-    MS.31J 

1, SOD, 104 

I.16J.608 

+ 

33.-496 

s^.483 
n.no.706 

■3.844.997 
•  .967.78, 

1.1, 7>« 

"$.J09 

".«5.3«J 

+..-«.6aj 

■1- 

Wood  and  straw 

■.Asaij.i 

609,7.0 

407,. 63 

I.H0.9S» 

.6.S98 
1)6.603 

Skins,  b<de*.  and  fun 

i.oi6!6»j 

-)-   sjsiM" 

_ 

Minerals  and  oeUl*. 

6!j.6!;« 

i:?^:"! 

+ 

M?.*!" 

Stone,  earth,  potlerjr,  and 

I-OSS.**? 

i.o66,6]i 

~ 

3S..9J3 

Cereal^  fiour,  and  Tege- 

■ 

'    ' 

where  included.. 

4.6,1, rU* 

-J.67».S39 

+ 

3.9".996 
960,006 

8je,7« 

4-     S".76" 

6,«o,j5fi 

39.«i6 

Miscellaneous.- „ 

Soj.oj, 

■1- 

Toul 

S..40J..J. 

S3.3i.,964 

-    qi6,8.i 

50.730,6)9 

47.6».B68 

+ 

.03t.989 

■  The  foregoing  statement,  taken  from  statistics  just  published  by 
the  Italian  Government,  shows  the  same  general  features  of  trade 
as  for  the  closing  months  of  1896,  /'.  e.,  a  continual  decrease  in  the 
imports  and  a  more  marked  increase  in  the  exports.     Before  pointing 
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oul  in  a  very  summary  way  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things,  let  us 
analyze  the  above-given  totals  for  each  of  the  three  months. 


lopon.. 

Eiporu. 

Month. 

.897. 

Difference 

WBerence 

.a..6a,86s 

'7.J«9.49» 
■S.Soi,»s 

+|..™.9W 
+  '.9M.47' 

The  notable  falling  off  in  the  imports  for  January  .was  due  ex- 
clusively to  diminished  importation  of  breadstuffs,  of  which  Italy 
took  $3,667,000  less  than  during  the  year  last  past. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  for  the  quarter  occurred  principally 
in  wine,  olive  oil,  and  hemp,  as  the  following  figures  testify  for  wine : 


ivitu  i 

vasks  expartid  during  January,  Februar} 

andMar<k, 

j  Qu.Miir. 

V.llK, 

1    G.Ii,«. 

»>,6j8.7l6 

1  ..™.  ^ 

Up  to  date  the  ruling  mean  price  has  been  nyi  cents  per  gallon. 
The  following  figures  show  the  increase  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1897  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  past  three  years: 


IS94' 11.889,057 

1B95 II,  830,074 

iM>- • la,  493, 518 

1B97 15.937.656 

More  than  half  (9,843,354  gallons)  of  the  wine  exported  was  taken 
by  Austria-Hungary, 

There  was  also  an  increase  during  the  quarter  in  the  exports  of 
olive  oil,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1896,  as  follows: 


Flmquarter- 

Quintily. 

Value. 

Pcnnd.. 

J4,879.'4'' 
37.9.6,,fc. 

*'.9o6,SSj 

The  exportation  of  hemp,  flax,  and  jute  and  manufactures  thereof 
for  the  quarter  amounted,  to  $3,410,035,  showing  an  increase  of 
$774,049  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1896. 
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It  is  proper  to  note  that  the  exports  show  some  increase  all  along 
the  line, 

The  first  three  months  of  1897,  on  the  whole,  have  not  been  bad. 
The  exports  of  macaroni,  fresh  fruit,  vegetables,  garden  truck,  cheese, 
and  eggs  are  nearly  one-third  greater  in  quantity  than  during  the 
first  three  months  of  last  year.  There  has  been,  however,  a  marked 
fall  in  prices. 

Wallace  S.  Jones, 

Rome,  May  /,  1897.  Consul-General. 


FOREIGN  CLOCKS   AND  WATCHES   IN   RUSSIA. 

Most  of  the  watches  and  clocks  imported  here  come  from  Switzer- 
land, but  some  clocks  come  from  the  Black  Forest  district  of  Ger- 
many. Watches  and  clocks  are  not  manufactured  in  Russia.  The 
class  of  clocks  best  adapted  to  the  market  are  the  wood  cased,  princi- 
pally "hang  up;"  although  in  southern  Russia  "hang-up"  and  shelf 
clocks  find  a  market. 

There  is  comparatively  little  demand  for  alarm  clocks;  they  are 
American,  imported  via  Warsaw,  and  cost  retailers  from  1.85  rubles 
(96  cents)  up,  duty  and  freight  paid. 

American  watches  and  clocks  are  not  popular  because  of  the  im- 
pression which  prevails  that  the  works  are  not  first  class,  and  there 
is  only  a  very  limited  sale  for  them.  There  are  no  firms  in  this 
country  handling  American  clocks  especially. 

Rabinovich,  in  Tiflis,  is  theonly  wholesale  dealer  in  the  Caucasus; 
Julius  Hanne,  Mr,  Zeitlin,  and  S.  Katz,  of  Tiflis,  also,  are  respect- 
able retail  dealers. 

The  usual  method  of  settlement  is  six  to  nine  months' credit;  but 
many  Swiss  dealers  or  manufacturers  deliver  goods,  freight  and  duty 
paid,  to  the  retail  dealers  for  sale  on  commission,  sending  men  later 
to  collect. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  do  business  without  commercial  travelers, 
as  the  retail  dealers  will  not  buy  without  seeing  samples  of  goods. 
The  Swiss  and  German  manufacturers  import  most  of  their  goods  in 
parts,  to  be  put  together  in  Russia,  as  in  this  manner  they  save  on 
the  duty;  first  quality  large,  round,  "hang-up"  clocks  cost  retailers 
about  $7.25,  and  are  sold  by  them  at  from  S9.75  to  $10.50. 

Correspondence  is  generally  carried  on  in  German,  as  the  prin- 
cipal dealers  are  Jews. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  financial 
responsibility  of  the  firms  whose  names  are  here  given.  The  in- 
formation given  was  principally  obtained  from  Mr.  Zeitlin,  who  is 
the  principal  dealer  here. 
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In  addition,  1  wish  to  add  that  the  statement  that  no  goods  can 
be  sold  without  exhibiting  samples  applies  to  all  goods,  as  samples 
are  even  more  necessary  here  than  among  the  small  dealers  in  the 
United  Stales,  although  it  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  among 
American  manufacturers  that  consuls  can  sell  their  goods. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  conditions  of 
credit  upon  which  European  manufacturers  sell  goods  in  this  dis- 
trict will  be  found  impossible  to  meet  by  American  manufacturers, 
and,  under  any  circumstances,  considering  the  expense  of  represen- 
tation and  the  difference  in  freights  against  the  United  States,  there 
is  no  business  to  be  had  in  this  country  to  justify  risks  which  must 
necessarily  be  taken. 

Jamks  C.  Chambers, 

Batum,  April  7,  iS^j.  Consul. 


RESULTS   OF   LABOR  INSURANCE   IN   GERMANY. 

One  of  the  works  by  which  Emperor  William  1  is  likely  to  be 
longest  remembered  is  that  in  which,  by  a  system  of  insurance,  he 
guarantied  the  workingmen  of  the  Empire  against  the  horrors  of 
the  poorhouse.  Details  of  the  system  have  been  reported  so  often 
that  anything  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the  methods  by  which 
the  system  is  being  successfully  carried  out  is  not  needed.  It  con- 
sists of  a  sick  (kranken),  accident  (Unfall),  age  {Alters),  /.  e.,  old  age 
and  invalid  (Invaliditaets)  insurance.  The  success  of  the  system's 
first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  existence  is  a  much  more  magnificent 
monument  to  the  dead  Kaiser  than  many  buildings  of  marble  and 
bronze.  In  hours  of  sickness,  suffering  from  accident,  in  old  age, 
in  years  when,  from  physical  weakness,  the  working  man  or  woman 
can  no  longer  toil,  he  or  she  has  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
he  or  she  will  be,  if  not  comfortably,  at  least  competently  cared  for 
out  of  funds  to  which  he  or  she  contributed  when  well,  and  to  which, 
had  they  remained  well,  they  would  have  contributed  for  others.  The 
thing  has  revolutionized  the  situation  of  the  working  classes.  It  has 
wrapped  its  protecting  folds  around  them  and  their  families.  It 
has  helped,  or  is  helping,  to  change  the  Empire's  entire  industrial 
and  social  conditions.  Its  influence  is  being  recognized  as  for  the 
best  interest  of  employers  and  employed.  The  whole  Empire  is 
delighted  and  surprised  at  its  success;  for  it  had  its  opponents  and 
enemies  among  all  classes,  as  have  almost  all  new  ideas  or  move- 
ments. 

Bylaw,  the  State,  employer,  and  employed  are  ordered  to  con- 
tribute each  one-third  of  the  monthly  or  annual  charge.     As  a  rule, 
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employers  have  paid  two-lhirds  and  the  Sute  one-third.  The  sums 
to  be  paid  by  the  help  have  been  paid  thus  far,  as  a  rule,  by  the  em- 
ployers. One  evil  of  the  system  is  the  huge  running-expense  ac- 
count and  the  fact  that  it  takes  thousands  from  productive  labor, 
increasing  abnormally  what  the  socialists  look  upon  as  the  curse  of 
the  Empire — the  official  class.  After  careful  examination  of  the 
whole  system  and  some  familiarity  with  its  workings,  I  can  not  say 
it  is  to  be  comn>ended  to  a  country  like  ours.  That  it  works  well 
here  is  no  good  reason  for  recommending  it  to  a  people  as  independ- 
ent as  are  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  ten  years,  the  sickness  number  of  those  insured  went  up  from 
3, 700,000  to  7,  aoo, 000.  The  payments  in  a  1,000, 000  cases  of  sick- 
ness, estimated  to  cover  353,000,000  days,  cost  757,000,000  marks 
(|i8o,i66,ooo).  This  huge  sum  was  paid  out  for  working  people 
and  their  families.      It   includes  none  of  the  expenses  of  adminis- 


On  October  i,  1895,  ten  years  after  organization,  there  were  426,- 
000  concerns  with  18,000,000  persons  insured,  against  269,000  con- 
cerns and  3,000,000  persons  insured  on  October  i,  1885.  In  the  ten 
years,  361,000  wounded  persons  were  paid  pensions  of  193,000,000 
marks  {$45,934,000).  Of  these,  45,600  were  killed;  the  money  was 
paid  to  their  families.  Here,  too,  costs  of  administration  are  not 
included.  A  most  interesting  and  instructive  argument  in  favor  of 
accident  insurance  is  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  deaths  from  accidents 
decreased  in  ten  years  from  25. 7  to  9.  i.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
almost,  if  not  quite,  every  concern  employing  help  has  had  its  ma- 
chines, etc.,  better  arranged  so  as  to  guard  against  accidents. 

January  i,  1897,  the  old-age  and  invalid  insurance  system  was 
six  years  old.  During  this  time,  101,544  pensions  were  granted  to 
invalids  and  241,700  to  aged  persons.  The  number  of  invalid  pen- 
sioners paid  was:  In  1891,  17,000;  in  1894,  47,000;  thus  leading  the 
number  paid  pensions  on  account  of  old  age  (34,000)  in  1896.  The 
facts  show  how  important  a  factor  in  the  nation's  life  is  insurance 
against  incapacity  to  work  caused  by  invalidity  resulting  from  other 
causes  than  accident.  Hundreds  have  their  pension  rates  long  be- 
fore the  period  put  down  for  old-age  pensions  to  begin  arrives,  viz, 
the  seventieth  year. 

In  ten  years,  1,000,000,000  marks  ($238,000,000)  have  been  paid 
out.  Of  this  huge  sum,  the  employers  paid  47.5  percent — nearly 
$119,000,000.  In  other  words,  working  men  and  women  have  re- 
ceived more  money  in  this  way,  says  a  writer,  than  they  would  if 
all  the  money  owned  by  German  millionaires  were  to  be  divided 
as  communists  or  socialists  desire.  Painting  in  language  bright  with 
hope  the  results  of  this  wonderful  experiment,  writers  picture  the 
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good  fortune  of  German  toilers  and  challenge  the  enemies  of  the  pres- 
ent government  system  to  show  anything  like  it  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Of  course,  it  does  not  occur  to  these  writers  that  the  work- 
men have  to  earn  this  extra  amount  in  order  that  the  pensions  may 
be  paid. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  compel  manufacturers  to  pay  the  33^ 
per  cent  now  paid  by  the  Government.  The  opposition  urge  that 
any  such  enactment  will  only  embarrass  the  Empire's  industrial 
elements  and  put  them  in  a  position  where  competition  with  other 
nations  will  not  be  as  easy  as  now.  Such  a  law  is  likelv  to  get  a 
great  deal  of  popular  support. 

J.    C.    MONACHAN. 

Chemnitz,  April  10,  18^7.  Consul. 


TECHNICAL   EDUCATION   IN   GERMANY. 

I  have  the  honor  to  send  herewith  an  extract  from  an  English 
paper.  It  deals,  in  a  very  interesting  way,  with  the  question  of  tech- 
nical education.  It  confirms  all  that  our  consuls  have  been  claim- 
ing in  the  matter.  The  Cologne  Times  (Die  Koeinische  Zcitung) 
has  just  published  an  exceedingly  well-written  article  reviewing  the 
dangers  to  the  Empire  from  the  Dingley  tariff  bill.  The  article  points 
out  Germany's  power  if  she  only  has  the  purpose  to  put  and  keep 
herself  ahead  by  means  of  her  wonderful  system  of  schools.  Sax- 
ony's system  is  singled  out  as  the  one  best  suited  to  secure  these 
results.  I  can  not  help  urging  the  importance  of  this  question  on 
oiir  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

J.    C,    MOMAGHAN, 

Chemnitz,  April  16,  iSgj.  Consul. 


The  recent  controversy  respecting  German  compelilion  has  been  revived  through 
the  publication  by  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Williams,  the  author  of  Made  in  Gertnany,  of  a 
pamphlet  in  reply  to  his  critics  bearing  the  title  of  the  German  Menace  and  its  Eng- 
lish Apologists.  Now,  it  happens  that  this  same  subject  is  at  present  occupying 
atteaiion  In  Belgium,  and  a  writer  in  the  Gazette  de  Li^ge  describes  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  to  secure  exact  particulars  in  the  matter.  M.  Nyssens,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labor,  some  lime  ago  took  up  the  consideration  of  the  subject  seriously,  and 
the  result  of  his  activity  is  to  confirm  very  decidedly  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Williams.  He  recognized  that  German  industrial  progress  mainly  depends  on  the 
condition  of  technical  education  throughout  Germany,  and  this  he  accordingly  com- 
missioned a  professor  at  the  University  of  Gand  to  investigate  thoroughly.  The 
professor's  report  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  a  lengthy  and  most  instructive  docu- 
ment. The  sketch  given  of  German  technical  teaching  explains  the  development 
of  German  industry  and  commerce.     The  report  clearly  shows  that  the  superiority 
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acquired  by  German)'  is  the  recompense  of  painstaking  adherence  to  a  fixed  pro- 
gramme. The  country  is  reaping  what  it  has  sown,  and  if  other  nations  desire  lo 
hold  thrir  own  against  its  competition,  they  must  act  with  the  same  determination 
and  energy. 

The  State  of  Prussia  alone,  though  it  does  not  hold  the  lead  from  the  point  of 
view  of  technical  education,  annually  expends  in  its  support  Che  sum  of  3,000,000 
francs,  or  j^izo.ooo.  Apart  from  what  has  been  done  by  the  municipalities,  it  has 
esublished  silt  special  schools  for  the  construction  of  machines,  a  school  for  the 
bronze  industry,  another  for  sleel  and  ironmongery,  another  for  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion, and  schools  for  the  study  of  pottery,  porcelain,  and  painting  on  glass.  All 
these  schools  have  been  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  State.  It  defrays  the 
greater  part  of  their  expenses,  and  the  communes  bear  the  rest.  But  the  State 
institutions  form  only  a  part  of  the  technical  schools.  The  greater  number  of  these 
establishments  are  the  outcome  of  the  joint  efforts  of  associations.  The  heads  of 
large  industrial  concerns,  alive  to  the  necessity  of  possessing  instructed  workers, 
combine  to  create  a  school  and  sustain  it  by  means  of  their  own  subscriptions  and 
aid  received  from  the  Scace.  In  Prussia,  there  arc  34S  schools  of  this  kind,  with  over 
11,000  pupils.  These  institutions  impart  training  in  the  small  industries.  The 
painters  and  decorators  have  33  of  the  schools;  the  shoemakers,  9;  the  tailors,  16; 
the  bakers,  20;  the  butchers,  6;  the  smiths,  26;  and  so  on.  Each  trade  has  its 
schools.  The  teaching  which  unites  theory  and  practice  is  replacing  apprentice- 
ship, the  value  of  which  is  diminishing  in  Prussia.  In  the  city  of  Berlin,  the  pro- 
vision made  for  technical  instruction  is  wonderfully  complete,  the  sum  of  ;£i4,ooo 
a  year  being  disbursed  for  this  purpose.  Bavaria,  besides  its  higher  schools  of 
architecture,  commerce,  and  an,  possesses  45  technical  schools,  with  2,682  pupils; 
and  each  school  is  divided  into  sections  devoted  10  particular  features  of  the  in- 
dustry with  which  it  deals.  The  Kingdom  of  WOriemberg  has  several  schools  in 
which  weaving  and  kindred  arts  are  taught.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  introducing 
new  industries.  Teachers  are  employed  (or  peripatetic  courses,  and  thus  the  female 
population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  communes  have  been  induced  to  devote 
themselves  to  white  embroidery.  In  the  same  way,  a  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  sewing  machines  has  been  diffused.  The  machines  are  sold  by  the  State  at  larijce 
reductions  in  the  prices,  on  the  condition  that  the  purchasers  shall  show  and  ex- 
plain them  to  their  neighbors.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  number  only  1,600,000,  spends  £s<>.ooo  annually  in  technical  education.  In 
addition  lo  its  schools  of  industry,  architecture,  commerce,  and  clock  making,  it 
has  founded  schools  of  cabinetwork  and  music.  These  two  institutions  have  been 
established  to  insure  greater  efficiency  in  connection  with  the  industries  which  have 
helped  to  make  the  Black  Forest  districts  famous.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse, 
which  has  about  1,000.000  inhabitants,  there  are  schools  of  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, 9  schools  for  artisans,  43  for  industries,  and  82  schools  of  design.  Saxony  is 
at  the  head  of  all  the  German  sutes  in  technical  instruction.  The  schools  in  which 
such  instruction  is  given  number  iii.  All  the  arts  and  industries  arc  most  effect- 
ively taught  in  them,  and  there  are  no  less  than  10  schools  of  agriculture  and  40  of 
commerce.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  part  of  Europe  a  system 
of  technical  education  so  perfect  as  that  which  prevails  in  Saxony. 

The  attempts  made  to  increase  the  military  strength  of  Germany  need  not  be  a 
source  of  disquiet  or  alarm.  Militarism  is  a  disease  which  in  the  end  will  cure 
itself.  It  involves  a  burden  of  debt  that  necessarily  produces  irritation  and  dis- 
content among  subjects.  We  have  seen  what  its  effects  have  already  been  in  Italy. 
Signor  Crispi  thought  that  by  keeping  up  a  large  standing  army  he  would  secure 
for  Italy  prestige  equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
that  he  would  himself  have  as  powerful  a  voice  as  the  German  Chancellor  or  the 
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Au9(rian  Premier  in  regulating  iniernational  affairs.  He  has  learned  his  tolly  by 
bitter  practical  experience.  The  country  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  debt,  a 
battle  or  two  in  Africa  dissipated  his  visions,  and  Italy  shook  herself  free  from  his 

influence  as  from  a  nightmare,  feeling  that  the  military  expenditure  for  which  his 
policy  was  responsible  would,  if  continued,  inevitably  sink  her  in  bankruptcy. 
Germany  is  in  a  better  position  than  Italy  to  bear  a  heavy  military  budget,  but  even 
there  the  strain  of  militarism  is  keenly  felt,  and  the  desire  of  the  governing  authori- 
ties to  increase  it  is  resolutely  opposed  by  the  wisest  statesmen.  The  fact  is  that, 
were  it  not  for  this  obstacle,  the  progress  of  Germany  would  have  been  far  more 
rapid.  What  other  nations  have  to  fear  is  not  the  military  strength  of  Germany, 
but  its  industrial  development,  and  the  advance  it  has  made  during  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century  is  such  as  to  justify  a  lively  ansiety.  Its  soldiers  and  its  arma- 
ments are  of  far  less  importance  than  the  number  0/  its  factories,  the  extent  of  its 
exports,  and  the  success  of  its  commerce.  Its  technical  schools  are  turning  out  a 
magniiicent  industrial  army,  and  in  this  sphere  of  knowledge  the  countries  that 
compete  with  it  must  quickly  improve  their  skill  if  they  are  not  to  see  the  decline 
of  their  prosperity. 


TEXTILE   HIGH   SCHOOL   IN   BRUNN. 

Brunn  is  to  turn  its  weaving  school  into  a  textile  high  school. 
This  is  due  to  the  enterprise,  energy,  and  intelligence  of  Brunn's 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  botly  believes  it  the  Empire's  duty  to 
keep  up  with  others  in  the  capacity  to  compete.  Modem  textile 
concerns  call  for  the  very  best  technically  trained  help.  Recogniz- 
ing this  fact  and  conscious  of  the  present  weaving  school's  inability 
to  meet  the  demands,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Brunn 
and  vicinity  voted  the  change.  They  saw  thai  the  textile  branches, 
just  as  much  as  any  of  the  mechanical,  call  now  for  specially  trained 
help.  The  new  school  is  to  be  modeled  after  similar  schools  in  Ver- 
viers,  Reutlingen,  Aix  la  Chapelte,  Cottbus,  Sorau,  Crefeld,  Berlin, 
etc.  The  course  will  deal  not  only  with  textiles,  but  it  will  give, 
besides,  a  good  general  education,  including  commerce.  A  great 
many  cities  competed  for  this  prize;  but  Brunn  got  it  (i)  because  of 
its  central  situation,  (2)  because  it  had  a  good  weaving  school  already, 
and  (3)  because  it  is  Austria's  leading  textile  center. 

The  State  pledges  itself  to  pay  for  fitting  up  the  school,  putting 
in  machinery,  supplies,  apparatus,  etc.,  to  support  it  by  paying 
teachers  and  endowing  it  in  such  way  as  from  time  to  time  may  be 
necessary.  The  local  people — /.  e.,  the  province  or  county,  the  com- 
mune, the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  manufacturers — must  fur- 
nish and  pay  for  the  site  and  building.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  florins  ($57,600)*  are  to  be  put  into  teaching  material,  ap- 
paratus,  etc.,  by  the   Empire.     Thirty  thousand  florins  ($14,400) 
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have  been  subscribed  by  the  different  industries.  A  mortgage  of 
135,000  florins  ($64,800)  is  to  rest  on  the  enterprise,  to  be  paid  off 
gradually.  The  local  people  have  to  meet  the  interest  and  to  pay 
off  this  mortgage.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  continued  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  better  technical  schools  mark  every  new  movement 
in  the  development  of  all  kinds  of  industries.  Austria  is  emulating 
Germany,  and  Germany  is  making  renewed  efforts  to  keep  the  lead. 

J.   C.    MONAGHAN, 

Chemnitz,  April  i,  iSgj.  Consul. 


GERMANY'S  GRAIN   IMPORTS. 

There  are  those  who  dream  about  the  German  Empire  supplying 
itself  with  food,  especially  grain  products.  This  is  no  longer  possi- 
ble. Germany  is  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  state.  Any 
effort  to  keep  up  its  agricultural  population  must  be  more  or  less 
artificial ;  and  success  against  the  United  States,  South  America,  and 
Australia  is  out  of  the  question.  Of  course,  agriculturists  and  their 
friends  are  unwilling  to  admit  this,  but  the  facts  prove  it. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  grains  for  the  years  1892  to  1896  were 
as  follows: 
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The  exports  were  made  up  of  seeds,  clover  seed,  linseed,  pota- 
es,  fruits,  and  barley.      Most  of  the  barley  went  to  Great  Britain. 
Of  the  grains  imported,  there  were; 


The  amounts  vary  as  the  harvests  here  vary.  Then,  too,  tariffs 
have  had  some  influence,  notably  those  of  Russia  in  1893.  Russia 
sent  257,300  tons  of  wheat  in  1892,  against  11,636  in  1893.     In  1894, 
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after  the  duties  had  been  reduced  from  5  marks  to  3.50  marks,  Rus- 
sia sent  380,594  tons. 

The  Empire  took  its  largest  supplies  of  wheat  from  the  following 
countries : 
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Up  to   1893,  most  of   the  barley  came  from  Austria-Hungary. 
Since  that  year,  Russia  leads. 
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The  United  States,  which  hitherto  had  sent  barley  in  small  quan- 
tities, sent  45,521  tons  in  1896. 

Of  all  the  maize  imported,  we  sent  50  per  cent,  followed,  in 
their  order,  by  Argentina,  Russia,  Roumania,  and  Austria-Hungary. 
Austria- Hungary  sank  from  82,884  tons  in  1892  to  17,006  in  1896, 
while  Russia  reports  a  constant  and  important  increase. 

Thus  the  sources  of  Germany's  supply  are  certain.  She  depends 
on  no  one  part  of  the  world.  She  buys  where  it  best  suits  her  pur- 
pose to  buy.  Saxony,  that  sends  us  goods  worth  many  millions, 
buys  from  us  only  such  articles  as  can  not  be  bought  elsewhere. 
German  talk  about  retaliation  is  nonsense, 

J,   C.   Monachal, 

Chemnitz,  April  S,  iSfij.  Consul. 
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PORCELAIN   MAKING   IN  GERMANY. 

Germany  manufactures  and  exports  annually  many  millions' 
worth  of  chini,  earthen,  and  stone  wares.  Not  only  her  Berlin  and 
Dresden  china,  but  much  of  her  mountain-made  ceramic  wares  find 
their  way  into  all  foreign  parts,  even  England  taking  many  millions 
of  Thuringian  china.*  Nor  is  it  the  artistic  articles  alone  that  are 
exported,  but  great  quantities  of  the  useful,  such  as  table  ware  and 
toilet  articles.  Berlin's  and  Dresden's  china  factories  were  built  up 
on  the  firm  basis  of  trained  workmen  and  good  goods  at  fair  prices. 
To  the  art,  industrial -art,  and  technical  schools  maintained  by  both 
cities  not  a  little  of  their  continued  success  is  due.  The  aim  has  been 
to  equal,  if  not  to  excel,  Sevres,  in  France.  The  porcelain  of  both 
cities  enjoys  a  popularity  due  to  originality  of  design,  excellence  of 
material,  and  finish.  Stoneware  (especially  beer  mugs,  figures,  gar- 
den ornaments,  etc.),  majolica,  faience,  terra  cotta,  and  mosaic  arti- 
cles are  sent  out  in  huge  quantities.  Porcelain  stoves  and  tiles  are 
also  being  exported.  Much  of  the  Empire's  success  in  these  lines  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  excellent  earths,  clays,  etc.,  necessary  in  these 
branches.  Kaolin  of  the  finest  grain  is  found  in  suflicient  quantities. 
Feldspar,  quartz,  graphite,  and  brownstone  abound  in  many  parts  of 
the  Empire.  Reports  credit  such  of  the  success  in  tiles  to  a  ring  fur- 
nace invented,  improved,  or  perfected  by  one  Hoffmann.  Not  count- 
ing the  tile  makers,  Germany  has  900  ceramic  concerns.  Of  these, 
155  make  china  ware,  98  stoneware,  142  terra  cotta  goods,  142  fire- 
proof articles,  197  common  pottery,  and  236  porcelain  stoves.  These 
900  factories  employ  60,000  persons.  The  12,500  tile  makers  employ 
254,000  hands. 

EXPORTS   OF    CHINA. 

In  1895,  theEmpireexported689, 1 1 4, 360  pounds  of  china,  earthen, 
and  other  pottery,  worth  $9,500,000.  China  leads  with  $1,893,804, 
$2, 141,562,  $2,881,704,  and  $4,336,360  in  1880,  1885,  1890,  and  1895, 
respectively.  These  figures  do  not  include  china  toys,  etc.,  which  in 
1895  amounted  to  $793,182;  faience,  $1,925,496;  glazed  roof  tiles, 
$575,140;  common  brick  or  clay  tiles,  $458,182;  fireproof  tiles  from 
clay,  $425,179;  common  glazed  earthenware  articles,  $277,341;  cru- 
cibles, fireproof  pipes,  etc.,  $85,885.. 

It  is  astonishing  and  interesting  to  study  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  Empire  is  winning  its  way,  not  only  with  these,  but  with 
other  wares.     Sonneberg,  a  city  situated  away  up  among  Thuringia's 

■  The  annual  imports  of  china  and  eaithcn  ware  inio  ihe  United  Kingdom  from  all  Germany 
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hills,  sends  these  wares,  not  only  to  our  country,  but  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Sonneberg  has  only  15,000  inhabitants,  yet  it  has  an  indus- 
trial-art school,  in  which  as  good  work  is  done  as  in  any  school  in  the 
Empire.  I  went  from  room  to  room  and  wondered  at  the  work. 
The  factories  at  Meissen  (Dresden)  may  be  looked  upon  as  great 
schools.  If  to  the  potteries  in  New  Jersey  industrial  and  industrial- 
art  schools  like  those  of  Thuringia  were  added,  much  of  the  china  now 
imported  might  be  made  by  our  own  people.  I  see  no  good  reason 
why  the  dolls,  toys,  etc.,  made  here  in  homes  among  the  hills  might 
not  be  made  among  the  mountains  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
and  in  the  forests  of  the  Northwest. 

J.   C.   MONAGHAN, 

Chemnitz,  April  S,  189J.  Consul. 


AMERICAN    SHEEP   IN  AUSTRALIA. 

On  May  10,  1897,  Consul  Bell  sent  from  Sydney  a  letter  from  an 
Australian  importer  of  sheep,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  consul  says  that  the  ques- 
tion of  making  San  Francisco  a  port  of  export  for  blooded  sheep  is 
one  of  considerable  importance  to  breeders,  as  American  merinos  are 
becoming  popular  in  Australia.  The  consul  also  incloses  a  clipping 
from  a  leading  stock  journal,  in  which  the  statement  is  made  that 
the  flocks  of  the  colony  have  become  permeated  with  Vermont  sheep. 
The  writer  says  that,  with  the  conservatism  of  his  race,  he  had  refused 
to  believe  that  the  Vermont  sheep  had  come  to  stay  until  he  went  to 
the  Mudgee  show,  where  the  pure  type  of  Australian  merino  was 
supposed  to  be  found.  The  three  prizes  of  the  show,  one  of  them 
the  Grand  Champion,  were  won  by  Vermont  sheep.  The  letter 
above  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
George  W.  Bell. 

United  Slates  Consul,  Sydney. 

Sir;  We  desire  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  new  regulations  under  which 
alone  sheep  can  be  imported  into  this  continent  from  Europe  or  America. 

Up  10  the  close  of  1S95,  ail  sheep  imported  into  Australia  from  Europe  or 
America  had,  in  ihe  first  instance,  lo  be  shipped  to  England,  there  to  undergo  four- 
teen days'  detention  in  quarantine  before  shipment  on  board  the  steamer  or  sailing 
vessel  bound  for  any  Australian  port.  Influenced  probably  by  fear  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  at  the  time  supposed  to  be  prevalent  in  Germany,  the  English  Gov- 
ernment suspended  the  admission  of  sheep  from  foreign  countries  10  quarantine  in 
England  and  thus  compelled  German  and  American  sheep  breeders  10  secure  the 
authorization  from  the  Australian  colonies  for  direct  importation.  Represenutions 
were  made  to  the  Government  stock  department  of  each  colony,  which  resulted  in 
the  nomination  of  two  ports — Hamburg  and  New  York — from  which,  and  from  which 
alone,  sheep  exportation  would  be  permitted.  Instructions  were  forwarded  to  the 
various  agents-general  for  the  Australian  colonies  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
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appointment  [n  each  of  the  pons  named  of  a  thoroughly  competent  veterinary  sur- 
geon, whose  duly  il  would  be  to  examine  the  sheep  before  shipment  and  to  allow 
none  but  the  thoroughly  healthy  to  go  on  board,  accompanied  by  a  cenilicale  and 
clean  bill  of  health. 

In  the  Eelection  of  Hamburg,  made  at  the  suggestion  of  our  Mr.  Halge,  as  the 
port  of  shipment  for  Germany,  the  importance  of  the  place  and  its  frequent  direct 
steamer  communication  with  Australian  ports  were  no  doubt  the  influencing  motives. 
No  belter  choice  could  have  been  made.  It  was  otherwise,  however,  with  New 
York,  which,  we  need  not  tell  you,  has  no  direct  steamer  communication  with  any 
Australian  port.  The  only  port  in  the  United  Stales  possessing  direct  communica- 
tion with  Australia  is  San  Francisco,  from  which  there  is  a  monthly  service  to  and 
from  Sydney. 

It  naturally  occurred  to  American  breeders,  when  they  learned  that  quarantine 
in  England  had  been  abolished,  that  they  could  save  themselves  the  trouble  and 
risk  of  sending  their  sheep  across  the  Atlantic  and  avail  themselves  of  the  more 
expeditious  route  via  San  Francisco.  Under  this  impression,  a  firm  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, acting  on  behalf  of  a  Caiifornian  and  Vermont  breeder,  cabled  us  on  the  34tb 
of  March  last  to  know  if  a  consignment  of  sheep  to  be  forwarded  by  the  steamer 
Moneviai  could  be  landed  in  Sydney.  We  had  no  aSternative  but  to  wire  back  that, 
under  the  existing  regulations,  the  sheep  could  not  be  landed. 

We  made  every  effort  by  interviewing  the  chief  inspector  of  stock  and  his  official 
superior,  the  Secretary  for  Mines,  to  impress  upon  them  the  absurdity  of  depriving 
American  sheep  breeders  of  the  chance  of  availing  themselves  of  the  only  American 
port  where  they  could  secure  direct  steamer  communication. 

Our  representations,  however,  met  with  the  usual  "non  possumus,"  and  we  are 
therefore  constrained  to  ask  you  to  move  in  a  matter  affecting  the  interests  of  your 
fellow-countrymen  and  the  trade  between  your  country  and  this. 

We  would  ask  you.  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain,  if  you  can.  the  views  of  your 
Eastern  breeders;  that  Is  to  say.  whether  there  is  any  desire,  now  that  preliminary 
quarantine  has  been  abolished  in  Europe  and  the  necessity  no  longer  exists  for 
their  sheep  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  to  send  their  sheep  across  the  continent  by  rail  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  shorter,  milder,  and  quicker  sea  route  from  San  Francisco 
to  Sydney.  Finally,  we  would  ask  you,  if  the  Eastern  breeders  take  this  view  of 
the  matter,  to  bring  the  whole  question  under  the  notice  of  your  Government  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  with  the  view  of  inducing  it  to  make  representations  to 
the  various  Australian  colonies  to  Include  San  Francisco  in  the  list  of  export  ports- 
Should,  by  any  chance,  your  Government  Department  of  Agriculture  lake  up  the 
defense  of  "shipment  via  New  York"  on  the  ground  that  sheep  might  be  sent  across 
the  Atlantic  in  summer,  when,  of  course,  steamers  travel  under  much  more  favorable 
climatic  conditions,  we  would  ask  you  to  point  out  that  sheep  Intended  for  sale  in 
Australia  must  of  necessity  arrive  here  as  near  as  possible  about  the  middle  of 
June,  so  as  to  be  inspected  undipped  before  and  sold  at  the  annual  ram  sales  held 
in  the  first  week  of  July. 

You  will  see  from  this  that  shipments  via  New  York  would  mean  crossing  the 
Atlantic  at  the  end  of  March,  when  the  weaiheris  exceedingly  cold  and  storms  more 
the  rule  than  the  exception. 

We  have,  etc.,  Henrv  Austin  &  Co. 


mzed  By  Google 


NOTES. 

Improvement  of  the  Peiho  River.— Minister  Denby  sends  from 
Peking,  under  dale  of  May  lo,  1897,  a  translation  of  a  proclamation 
issued  by  the  viceroy  of  Chihli  relative  to  measures  to  be  taken  to 
improve  the  Peiho  River.      The  viceroy  says,  in  part: 

The  Haiho  (Peiho*)  river  is  formed  by  the  confluence  at  Tienslin  of  Ihe  Grand 
Canal,  [he  Seho,  the  Hunho,  and  Ihe  Ta-ching-ho,  and  empiies  into  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili.  The  river  has  become  obstructed  with  silt,  so  Ihal  Ihe  tide  now  barely 
reaches  the  foreign  selllemenis,  and  at  some  places  above  Tientsin  the  land  can 
not  be  cultivated  because  of  the  inundation.  When  floods  occur,  the  rivers  above 
named  are  unable  10  find  their  way  direct  to  the  sea  and  burst  [he  embankments, 
entailing  great  injury  to  the  people.  Only  a  few  of  the  coasting  steamers  can 
reach  the  foreign  se[[lements,  which  causes  loss  [o  the  merchants  of  Tientsin. 

It  has  been  ascertained  [hat  the  silting  is  due  to  [he  weakness  of  the  current. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  remedy  this  by  dredging,  owing  to  [he  masses  of  silt  sus- 
pended in  the  current;  the  only  practicable  method  for  dealing  with  the  difficulty 
is  to  close  some  of  the  canals,  which  have  been  cut  in  great  numbers  from  both 
banks,  and  which  counteract  the  influence  of  the  tide.  The  canals  can  be  closed 
by  sluices,  to  be  opened  only  at  certain  intervals.  Certain  sections  of  the  river  can 
also  be  trained,  thus  enabling  the  sand  to  be  carried  out  by  Ihe  ebb.  Above  Pei- 
tang-ltao  there  are  sharp  bends,  which  should  be  cut  through  to  straighten  the 
river.  Below  Pei-lang-kao.  this  would  not  be  necessary,  as  the  channel  is  already 
of  sufficient  depth.  Wherever  these  cuts  are  made,  suitable  sluices  should  be 
erected,  both  along  the  Peiho  and  the  canals,  to  conduct  water  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  fields. 

Minister  Denby  adds  that  the  work  of  improvement  will  be 
shortly  undertaken  by  the  Chinese  Government. 


Railway  Opened  in  China.— Consul  Read  writes  from  Tientsin, 
April  17.  1S97: 

A  few  days  ago  the  Imperial  Railway  opened  for  traffic  another 
40  miles  of  railroad  beyond  Shan-hai-Kwan,  along  the  Liaotung 
Gulf,  in  the  direction  of  Kin  Chou.  The  terminus  of  these  40  miles 
just  opened  is  at  Chung-hou-so,  on  the  Lu  Chou  Ho.f  The  total 
length  of  the  railway  from  Tientsin  to  Chung-hou-so  is  nearly  214 
miles. 

The  line  from  Tientsin  to  Peking  is  within  a  few  miles  of  Peking 
and   will   be   opened   to   the   public   shortly.      The   Tientsin-Peking 
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extension  will  add  another  80  miles  to  the  present  314  miles  in  ope- 
ration. 

Mr.  Kinder  informed  me  that  the  survey  of  the  Peking- Paoting-fu 
extension  had  been  completed,  and  that  the  throwing  up  of  embank- 
ments would  soon  be  begun.  This  Peking-Paoting-fu  extension  will 
add  another  80  miles  to  the  system. 


A  Russian  Canal. — Consul  Monaghan  sends  an  undated  com- 
munication from  Chemnitz,  received  by  the  Department  May  26, 
1897,  in  which  he  says: 

A  deep  and  long  canal  is  to  be  built  by  Russia  to  connect  the 
Baltic  with  the  Black  Sea.  This  stupendous  project  indicates  the 
giant  aims  of  the  great  Empire.  The  canal,  as  projected,  is  to  con- 
nect Riga,  on  the  Baltic,  with  Cherson,  on  the  Dneiper  near  the 
Black  Sea,  is  to  be  1,000  miles  long,  65  meters  (213.23  feet)  wide  at 
surface,  and  35  meters  (115  feet)  at  the  base,  with  a  depth  of  8.5 
meters  (27.9  feet).  It  is  to  carry  easily  the  biggest  battle  ships  of  the 
world.  From  Riga,  the  canal  is  to  run  into  the  River  Dvina,  thence 
by  canals  from  Dvinaburg  to  Lepel.  through  the  Beresina  and  Dneiper 
to  Cherson.  It  is  further  projected  to  cover  all  the  river  regions 
with  such  a  network  of  canals  as  will  aid  very  materially  in  develop- 
ing the  whole  surrounding  country.  Ships  that  went  hitherto  by  way 
of  the  Atlantic,  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  Marmora  Sea,  taking  more 
than  twelve  days,  will  need  now  less  than  six  days.  Basins  are  to  be 
built  near  Pinks  and  harbors  at  all  important  points  along  the  canal. 

Traffic  is  to  be  carried  on  day  and  night  at  a  possible  or  permitted 
speed  of  11  kilometers  (about  7  miles)  an  hour.  The  cost  of  the 
canal  is  put  down  at  400,000,000  marks  ($95,200,000).  Of  course, 
it  will  cost  more  than  this  amount;  such  huge  works  always  do.  It 
is  to  be  ready  for  traffic  in  five  years.  Germany's  interest  in  this 
canal  is  twofold.  She  sees  in  it  a  new  need  for  her  iron  and  steel 
products;  she  sees  also  a  possible  cheapening  of  food  products. 
Her  eagerness  to  participate  in  any  and  every  effort  made  by  her 
northern  neighbor  is  justified  by  the  large  trade,  at  fair  profits,  of 
former  years.  Surely  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  dredging  and  canal 
machinery  of  the  United  States  is  much  more  easily  handled  and 
better  adapted  to  such  work  than  are  those  of  this  Empire.  Even 
here,  the  vast  superiority  of  our  tools  is  admitted.  The  only  objec- 
tion made  is  to  their  prices.  Is  it  not  possible  to  make  tools  cheap 
enough  to  more  than  meet  the  ones  made  here?  The  market  in 
Russia  grows  more  and  more  interesting.  The  share  we  are  to  have 
in  it  will  depend  upon  ourselves. 
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Electric  Tramways  in  County  Dublin. — Under  date  of  May 
14,  1897,  Consul  Ashby  writes  from  Dublin: 

The  morning  papers  of  to-day  announce  that  the  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  has  passed  the  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hill  of  Howth  electric  tramways.  The  bill  was  pro- 
moted by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  of  Ireland.  It  is 
proposed  to  construct  an  electric  tramway,  starting  at  the  town  of 
Sutton,  situated  on  the  Howth  Peninsula,  extending  around  the  Hill 
of  Howth  to  the  town  of  Howth,  a  distance  of  about  5J^  miles,  there 
to  connect  with  the  Great  Northern  Railway  line  from  Howth  Junc- 
tion to  the  town  of  Howth.  It  is  also  proposed  to  convert  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  line  from  Sutton  to  Howth  into  an  electric  line, 
so  as  to  give  a  complete  circuit  for  the  electric  line.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  is  placed  at  about  $200,000. 

Howth  is  a  peninsula  lying  9  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Dublin, 
connected  to  the  mainland  by  a  low  neck  of  land,  and  terminating 
in  an  abrupt  headland  rising  560  feet  above  sea  level.  The  town 
of  Sutton  lies  at  the  mainland  end  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  town  of 
Howth  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  on  the  north  side  of  the 
headland.  The  only  connection  with  Dublin  at  present  is  by  means 
of  the  Howth  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  connecting 
with  the  main  line  at  Howth  Junction.  The  Hill  of  Howth  is  a 
great  resort  for  tourists  and  summer  residents.  As  the  present  rail- 
way lies  along  the  extreme  north  edge  of  the  peninsula,  it  aSords 
very  imperfect  facilities  to  residents  and  sightseers. 


Raw  Silk  in  Syria.— A  letter  under  date  of  May  11,  1897,  was 
received  from  Consul  Doyle,  of  Beirut,  asking  for  the  names  of  firms 
in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods.  The 
consul  says  that  the  request  is  made  at  the  instance  of  a  Syrian  firm 
engaged  in  the  handling  of  raw  silk.  The  firm  is  reliable,  and 
Syrian  silk  is  said  to  be  of  exceptionally  good  quality.  Heretofore, 
the  trade  has  been  in  the  hands  of  French  manufacturers,  but  at  the 
price  now  paid,  there  is  left  no  profit  for  the  native  producer.  Some 
800,000  pounds  of  reeled  silk  are  produced  annually  in  Syria,  a  small 
part  of  which  is  shipped  unspun  to  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  and  the 
remainder  is  spun  in  the  small  local  factories  and  is  exported  in  the 
form  of  thread.  The  firm  above  mentioned  controls  about  140,000 
pounds  of  raw  silk  annually  and  wishes  to  enter  into  business  rela- 
tions with  the  silk  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  A  copy  of 
the  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Theodore  C,  Search,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the 
list  of  names  furnished  by  him  was  sent  to  Consul  Doyle  June  17, 1897. 
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American  Pine  ia  Italy. — Consul  Seymour,  in  a  report  dated 
Palermo,  May  3,  1897,  incloses  a  translation  of  an  article  in  the 
Rivista  Agraria,  which  sharply  criticises  the  American  pine  imported 
into  Italy.  The  writer  claims  that  the  wood  is  infected  with  a  fungus 
(Merulius  lacrymans)  which  destroys  the  fiber  and  is  responsible  for 
serious  disasters  to  buildings  in  the  construction  of  which  pine  wns 
used.  The  fungus,  it  is  stated,  lives  on  the  trunk  of  the  pine  and 
on  other  conifera  imported  from  America.  Its  presence  is  difficult  of 
detection  by  the  naked  eye,  but  it  develops  rapidly,  especially  in 
damp  places,  and  the  remedies  used  to  prevent  its  spread  have  been 
unsuccessful.  Italian  and  Austrian  pine  and  fir  have  been  infected, 
but  the  chestnut  resists  the  attacks  of  the  parasite;  and  the  writer 
closes  by  saying  that  the  chestnut  will  now  take  that  rank  in  the  trade 
from  which  it  was  forced  by  the  competition  of  the  cheaper  and 
more  available  American  pitch  pine. 

A  copy  of  this  report  was  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  B.  E.  Fernow,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Forestry,  answers  under 
date  of  June  ii,  1897  ; 

The  slatemeni  contained  in  the  Rivisia  Agraria  to  the  effect  that  the  pitch-pine 
wood  oi  the  United  Slates  is  particularly  liable  to  Ihe  attacks  of  tungi.  and  especially 
of  Ihe  fungus  MiruUus larrymans.  is  contrary  to  the  experience  in  this  country:  and 
the  intimation  Ihai  this  fungus  is  being  introduced  into  July  by  this  wood  is  un- 
founded, for  the  fungus  existed  in  Italy  before  pilch  pine  was  ever  known  or 
imported  into  that  country.  It  is  one  of  the  common  fungi  of  Europe,  living  in 
buildings  and  very  rarely  found  in  the  forest,  and,  while  it  occurs  also  in  (he  United 
States,  is  found  here  much  less  general  and  destructive. 

Anyoiherconiferous  wood,  improperly  seasoned  and  placed  in  the  same  objection, 
able  surroundings  in  a  building,  would  have  fallen  prey  to  lis  attacks. 


Construction  of  Railway  and  Dock  in  Hull. — On  May  20,  1897, 
Consul  Miller  sent  the  following  from  Hull,  which  was  given  to  the 
newspaper  press  June  3: 

Two  enterprises  of  considerable  magnitude  are  on  foot  in  this 
borough.  One  of  them  has  been  determined  on  positively,  and  the 
work  will  be  let  to  contract.  The  plans  and  specifications  (now 
being  drafted  by  the  borough  engineer  of  Hull)  will  be  submitted 
to  the  public  for  bids  in  about  two  months.  This  enterprise  is  the 
building  and  equipping  of  10  mites  of  double-track  railway  in  Hull, 
on  which  will  be  used  the  overhead  system  of  electrical  trams.  New 
material  will  be  used  throughout  this  work.  The  old  horse-car  sys- 
tem is  the  one  now  in  use.  The  second  enterprise  is  known  as  the 
"Hull  dock  improvement,"  which  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  North- 
eastern Railway  Company,  one  of  the  largest  corporations  of  the 
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kind  in  Great  Britain.  This  work  is  also  determined  on  ;  but,  owing 
to  some  misunderstanding  between  the  municipal  corporation  and 
the  railroad  people — or,  rather,  the  failure  to  come  to  an  agreement 
between  them — the  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  parliamentary 
committee,  with  every  prospect  of  a  speedy  compromise,  when  the 
work  will  be  at  once  begun.  When  the  Northeastern  Railway  Com- 
pany took  over  the  docks  of  the  city,  they  pledged  themselves  to 
spend  a.  certain  amount  of  money  within  a  certain  period  in  improv- 
ing the  docks  and  the  channel  of  the  Humber.  The  amount  to  be 
expended  is  not  less  than  ^500,000  ($2,433,  *5<*)  ^"''  ™3y  ^^  3S  much 
as  ;£8oo,oo<D  ($3,893,200). 

From  observation  and  experience,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  excel  all  other  nations  in  the  invention  and 
manufacture  of  labor-saving  machinery;  1  therefore  wish  to  bring 
these  two  large  enterprises  to  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers 
and  contractors  in  the  United  States.  Communications  relating  to 
the  electric  street  railway  of  Hull  should  be  addressed  to  A.  E. 
White,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  borough  engineer,  Hull,  England,  and  for 
the  Hull  dock  improvement,  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  I.  Wolfe  Barry,  consulting  engineer  Hull  dock  improvement,  21 
Delahay  street,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W.,  England. 

My  reason  for  anticipating  the  publication  of  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  these  enterprises  by  two  or  three  months  is  the  distance 
and  the  time  consumed  in  sending  and  receiving  mail.  I  hope  that 
our  manufacturers  and  business  men,  being  thus  early  put  in  com- 
munication with  the  engineers  on  these  works,  may  not  be  at  a 
disadvantage. 


Walnut  Crop  in  Southern  Italy. — The  Department  has  received 
the  following  from  Commercial  Agent  Huntington,  dated  Castella- 

mare  di  Stabia,  June  2,  1S97: 

Having  had  some  inquiries  as  to  the  probable  walnut  crop  for 
the  coming  season,  I  have  lately  visited  the  parts  of  this  peninsula 
where  walnuts  are  grown.  After  a  personal  inspection  and  talking 
with  the  growers  themselves,  1  have  ascertained  thai  the  crop  this 
season  will  be  below  the  average.  The  warm  weather  in  April  caused 
the  trees  to  flower  well  and  abundantly  in  May:  but  just  as  the  fruit 
buds  were  forming,  cold  rain  and  wind  caused  the  loss  of  many  of 
the  young  buds,  and  at  present  the  crop  may  be  estimated  as  inferior 
to  last  year,  when  about  9,076  cases  were  shipped  from  Sorrento, 
Casteilamare  di  Stabia,  and  Naples  to  the  United  States.  Our  Cal- 
ifornia growers  may  therefore  reckon  on  high  prices  for  their  crop, 
as  there  will  be  less  competition  than  usual  from  this  country. 
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Russia's  Tariff  Relations  with  Germany. — Consul  Monaghan 
writes  from  Chemnitz,  May  25,  1897: 

The  tariff  treaty  that  was  to  do  so  much  to  secure  safe,  steady, 
and  mutually  beneficial  trade  relations  between  Germany  and  Russia 
for  at  least  ten  years  is  not  a  success.  Russia  regards  her  interests 
so  greatly  endangered  that  her  statesmen  grasp  every  opportunity 
to  so  interpret  the  treaty  as  to  get  out  of  it  all  the  good  they  can  for 
their  own  people  and  to  hinder  as  much  as  they  may  imports  from 
Germany.  Different  decisions  of  the  last  year  raised  the  duties  on 
German  imports  so  high  that  a  conference  had  to  be  called  in  Berlin 
at  which  the  rates  were  gone  over.  This  had  little  effect.  On  Au- 
gust 27,  1896,  a  regulation  did  a  great  deal  to  damage  the  book 
trade.  Up  to  thai  time,  Germany  had  a  large  share  of  this  trade. 
All  books  in  Russian  and  French,  Russian  and  German,  went  in  duty 
free.  Since  then,  those  printed  in  Russian,  even  dictionaries,  pam- 
phlets, circulars,  catalogues,  etc.,  pay  duty.  Only  such  books  as 
are  printed  in  foreign  parts  in  a  foreign  language  are  now  allowed 
free  entry.  Dictionaries,  grammars,  and  similar  books,  printed 
usually  in  two  languages — Russian  and  another — pay  now  60  marks 
($14.28)  per  220  pounds.  This  is  injuring  Germany's  book  trade, 
which  hitherto  amounted  to  5,000,000  marks  ($1,190,000)  annually. 
Thousands  of  books  in  Russian  and  another  language,  sent  formerly 
from  Leipsic,  must  be  printed  henceforth  in  Russia.  All  kinds  of 
advertising  books,  pamphlets,  circulars,  etc. ,  printed  in  Russian  and 
German  must  pay  duties.  Germans  can  no  longer  send  printed 
matter  by  post.  This  is  subject  to  fine,  as  the  post  may  not  be  used 
for  dutiable  articles.  They  must  be  sent  by  express  (per  package 
post),  accompanied  by  two  invoice  declarations.  One  can  see  how 
seriously  Germany's  trade  relations  with  Russia  are  being  impeded. 


Foreign  Commercial  Agents  in  Sweden.— Under  date  of  May 
25,  1897,  Consul  Monaghan  writes  from  Chemnitz: 

Germans,  interested  as  are  perhaps  no  other  people  in  the  laws 
relating  to  commercial  travelers,  watch  eagerly  for  every  change  and 
record  it  in  commercial  papers.  Contemplated  changes  in  Sweden's 
regulations  are  now  being  noted.  Hitherto,  her  laws  have  been 
severe.  Each  agent,  as  soon  as  he  put  foot  upon  her  soil,  had  to  get 
a  commercial  passport  and  to  pay  a  tax  of  100  crowns  ($i6.8o)  per 
calendar  month  or  for  each  part  of  a  calendar  month.  If  a  man 
entered  Sweden  on  September  29  and  left  on  October  5,  he  had  to 
pay  200  crowns.  Norway,  following  Sweden's  example,  enacted 
simitar  regulations.  The  laws  in  Sweden  had  their  origin  in  a  desire 
to  keep  out  the  numerous  German  agents.     Partly  because  of  the 
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bother  about  passports  and  payments  in  Norway  and  partly  because 
the  German  and  French  ambassadors  at  Stockholm  have  protested 
on  the  part  of  their  governments,  a  reform,  having  for  its  object  the 
abolition  of  the  calendar-month  evil,  has  been  introduced.  The  bill 
has  passed  one  branch  of  the  legislature.  Its  friends  hope  to  see  it 
a  law  by  July  i,  1897.  Commercial  travelers  from  outside  are  to  pay 
the  100  crowns;  but  for  thirty  consecutive  days,  and  not  for  each 
calendar  month.  The  passports  will  be  visaed  without  the  formali- 
ties of  former  times.  A  motion  to  make  Swedes  or  Norwegians 
traveling  for  foreign  houses  pay  a  like  sum  was  voted  down. 


German  Exports  to  Holland. — Consul  Monaghan,  of  Chemniti;, 
writes,  under  date  of  May  16,  1897: 

England  is  much  interested  in  Germany's  methods  of  making 
headway,  not  only  in  remote,  but  in  continental  countries.  Her 
consuls  report  English  reverses  and  German  gains  in  lands  where 
the  merchants  of  the  two  peoples  compete.  The  imports  into  Hol- 
land for  the  years  named  were: 
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As  causes  of  Germany's  success,  the  consul  at  Amsterdam  men- 
tions the  following:  (i)  The  longer  credits  granted  by  Germany, 
most  of  England's  houses  insisting  upon  cash  payments  upon  receipt 
of  goods;  (a)  the  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  as  long  as 
England  abides  by  her  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  and  her  pound- 
and-ounce  system,  she  will  have  trouble  with  trade  on  the  Continent, 
where  the  metric  system  is  in  universal  and  very  successful  use;  {3) 
the  failure  of  England  to  properly  and  intelligently  classify  goods, 
especially  in  the  iron  and  steel  branches,  in  which,  again,  the  metric 
or  decimal  system  is  in  vogue.  The  consul  could  have  added  (4) 
the  vast  number  of  traveling  agents  from  Germany  who  read,  write, 
and  speak  Dutch.  These  men  go  from  one  end  of  Holland  to  the 
other.  They  show  their  goods  and  give  guaranties  that  stock  sent 
will  be  equal  to,  or  better  than,  sample.  It  is  to  their  methods,  more 
than  to  anything  else,  that  Germans  owe  their  continued  and  in- 
creasing success. 
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Iron  Felt,  a  New  Invention. — The  Department  has  received  the 
following  from  Consul  Monaghan,  dated  Chemnitz,  May  17,  1897: 

Berlin  and  Leipsic  are  boasting  about  a  new  invention,  to  be 
known  as  iron  felt.  It  is  made  of  the  very  best  woolen  materials, 
impregnated  with  the  inventor's  patented  preparation,  which  gives 
it  2, 3  zo  pounds'  power  of  resistance  to  every  square  centimeter  {0.3937 
inch).  The  article  is  most  useful  for  railroads  of  all  kinds.  Placed 
between  rails  and  sleepers,  it  deadens  sound  and  prevents  shocks. 
The  first  experiments  with  the  new  material  were  made  by  the  Berlin 
city  street  railway,  over  which  three  hundred  and  sixty  trains  pass 
daily.  The  results  surpassed  the  company's  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tion. Not  only  was  the  noise  brought  down  to  a  minimum,  but  the 
wear  and  tear  was  materially  diminished.  It  is  to  be  tried  on  the 
new  roads  in  Leipsic.  Old  buildings,  and  particularly  buildings  of 
stone  and  iron,  suffer  most  from  the  shocks  and  noise  of  passing 
trains.  Such  an  insulating  material  seems  to  be  specially  adapted 
for  elevated  roads. 


Movement  of  Agricultural  Products  in  Switzerland.— Consul 
Germain  writes  from  Zurich,  April  27,  1897: 

The  bulletin  just  published  by  the  federal  custom-house  depart- 
ment shows  a  decrease  for  the  last  four  months  of  1896  in  the  impor- 
tation of  cattle,  as  well  as  a  notable  decline  in  prices,  resulting  from 
the  marketing  of  surplus  stocks  raised  from  those  imported  subse- 
quent to  the  drought  of  1893.  The  principal  decrease  was  in  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork,  owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  hay  harvested  in  1896, 
which  compelled  many  farmers  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  home-raised 
stocks  to  butchers.  For  the  same  reasons,  many  heifers  and  other 
young  animals  were  sold  for  export.  Compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1895,  the  meat  exports  to  France  have  but  slightly 
decreased,  while  the  imports  of  that  article  from  the  same  country 
have  materially  increased.  The  imports  of  frozen  meats  from  the 
Argentine  Republic  have  been  steady,  but  prices  lower. 

Imports  of  canned  meals  from  Chicago,  which  heretofore  showed 
steady  progress,  have  somewhat  declined.  The  exports  of  dairj'  prod- 
ucts and  prices  thereof  have  been  well  maintained,  as  far  as  cheese 
and  condensed  milk  are  concerned ;  still,  the  quantities  were  slightly 
under  those  of  1895.  England  remains  the  principal  market  for  con- 
densed milk,  while  French  shipments  of  soft  cheese  to  Switzerland 
are  on  the  increase. 

The  quantity  of  live  and  dressed  poultry  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  especially  from  France,  has  increased.  Imports  of  eggs 
have  risen  fully  20  per  cent.      Austria-Hungary,  France,  and   Italy 
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supply  Switzerland  with  the  latter  commodity.  The  exports  of 
fruits  have  been  heavier  than  in  1895,  but  much  lower  than  ship- 
ments of  previous  years. 

Owing  to  the  poor  Swiss  vintage,  imports  of  wines  have  again 
increased,  being  416,000  hectoliters  (10,989,888  gallons),  as  against 
410,000  hectoliters  in  1895. 

Imports  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  corn  show  a  material 
increase,  as  well  as  advanced  prices,  Roumania  furnishing  most  of 
the  wheat  and  the  Argentine  Republic  the  maize  (corn).  They  have 
never  shipped  such  large  quantities,  namely,  134,000  metric  centals 
{13,400  metric  tons),  as  against  84,000  centals  (8,400  tons)  in   1895. 

The  poor  potato  crop  caused  imports  of  large  quantities  from 
France  and  Germany.  Hay,  oil-cake  meal,  and  bran  were,  owing 
to  the  poor  hay  crop,  also  largely  imported. 

Flpur  imports  also  increased  by  40  per  cent  over  those  of  1895, 
France  supplying  most  all  of  it  at  an  advance  of  3.50  francs  per  met- 
ric cental  over  prices  of  1895  (70  cents  per  220  pounds). 


The  BeerTradeof  Switzerland.— Under  date  of  May  18, 1897, 
Consul  Germain,  of  Zurich,  says: 

The  federal  bureau  of  statistics  has  just  published  some  interest- 
ing figures  on  the  Swiss  manufacture  and  export  trade  of  beer  for 
1S95.  The  exhibit  shows  the  number  of  breweries  and  output  per 
canton  to  be  as  follows: 


Cantons.  |  |,„„jries. 

Zurich iS 

Baslefcily) \  8 

Berne *• 

Si.  Gall 49 

Lucerne.- 


Switzerland's  beer  export  is  small,  and  is  growing  less  year  by 
year,  as  the  following  figures  will  show;  In  1892,  556,500  gallons; 
1893,  530,000  gallons;  1894,  503,500  gallons;  1895,  397,500  gallons. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Switzerland's  beer  output  for  1895  was 
38,706,500  gallons;  deducting  the  397,500  gallons  exported,  38,309,- 
000  gallons  were  left  to  be  consumed  in  the  country.  To  this,  add 
1,667,804  gallons  imported  from  Germany  and  Austria  during  1895, 
and  the  grand  total  consumption  of  beer  in  Switzerland  foots  up 
39,976,804  gallons.  The  population  in  Switzerland  being,  in  round 
numbers,  3,000,000.  the  consumption  of  beer  for  1895  was,  therefore, 
J3J4  gallons  per  capita. 
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United  States  Horses  in  Switzerland.— The  following  has- 
been  received  from  Consul-General  Richman,  dated  St.  Gall,  May 
26.  1897: 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  American  dealers  in  horses  to  know  that 
Mr.  R.  Halter,  of  Rebstein,  canton  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  pur- 
chases American  horses  and  finds  a  ready  market  for  them  here. 
This  gentleman  makes  frequent  trips  to  the  United  States,  returning 
each  time  with  from  twenty-five  to  eighty  horses.  He  buys  mostly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  dealing  directly  with  the  farmers.  The 
horses  purchased  by  him  are  "half  American  and  half  Belgian" 
large  draft  animals.     These  horses  command  here  from  $izd  to$3oo. 


Consular  Reports  Transtnitted  to  Other  Departments. — The 
following  reports  from  consular  officers  (originals  or  copies)  were 
transmitted  during  the  month  of  June  to  other  Departments  for  pub- 
lication or  for  other  action  thereon: 


p.  B.  Spcnce. guebcc June    i.iS,;  (  Cmpreporl 

M,  H,  Twiichell,  Kinnnon..  May  31.1897  Jo 

L.  S,  Huin,Palmfrslon. June    j.iftwj aSo 

M.  M.  Outfit,  Wtnnlptg |  May  rt.i&j?  ; do... 

R.  J.  Kirk,  Coptnhagtn.....   May  ,i.,ig,  :  GraBneed. 

Wm.H.Seymour.Palermo..  May    j.i&i;  |  American  pine 
Thoa.  O'Hara.  San  Juan     May  iS.iSq?  '  Newtpapenin 

del  Norte.  I 

CharleiA.O-Connar.Yar-    June    5,1897  '  Agrieullure  ■ 


E.  F.  Blahop.  Chathai 
E.  Schneegans,  Saigo 
John  Karel,  Si.  Peteisl 


,  Jun 


Bureau  of  Uie  American  Re- 
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J.  S.  Henedi. 

R.  L.  Miiler. 


,  May  19,, fc, 

NaviKalion  and 

"K" 

hipping..-., 

Do 

Ju«  .T,.9g7 
June  rt..8„ 

Steplien. 

Removal  of  Duty  on  Aniline  Oil  in  the  Netherlands.— The 
Department  has  received  the  following  from  Minister  Quinby,  dated 
The  Hague,  May  24,  1897: 

By  royal  order  of  May  8,  1897,  appearing  in  the  Netherlands 
Gazette  of  to-day;  aniline  oil  is  declared  to  be  exempt  from  import 
duty. 
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No  Change  in  Tariff  Laws  of  Jamaica. — Consul  Eckford 
writes  from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  June  9,  1897,  that  the  legislative 
council  adjourned  without  altering  the  tariff  laws  of  the  island. 
The  consul  adds  that  a  bill  had  been  introduced  which  would  have 
increased  the  duties  on  articles  imported  from  the  United  States, 
but  it  was  defeated  by  the  elected  members  of  the  council. 
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French  Commerce  during  the  First  Four  Months  of  1897. — 
Le  Commerce  de  la  France,  Paris,  April,  1897,  gives  the  following 
figures  of  French  Commerce  during  the  first  four  months  of  1897: 
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Comparing  these  figures  with  those  for  the  first  four  months  in  1896,  says  the 
same  publication,  we  find  a  decrease  of  $9,205,000  francs  ($il.42b,;6;)  in  the  im- 
portation of  alimentary  products,  an  increase  of  55,174,000  francs  ($10,650,581)  in 
materials  for  use  in  the  industries,  and  a  decrease  of  2,846.000  francs  ($549,270) 
in  manufactured  objects. 

There  is  a  decrease  in  (he  exports  of  alimentary  products,  when  compared  with 
ihe  same  period  in  lSg6.  of  6.037,000  francs(Sl.55l.l4t),  an  increase  in  the  malerJaU 
for  use  in  the  industries  of  24,482,000  francs  ($4,725,026),  a  decrease  in  the  exports 
of  manufactured  articles  of  5,424,000  francs  ($1,046,852).  and  an  increase  in  postal 
packages  to  the  amount  of  4,532,000  francs  (6874,676). 

In  the  special  commerce  with  Che  United  States,  the  total  imports  for  the  above- 
named  period  amounted  lo  the  value  of  158,855.000  francs  ($30,659,015),  and  the 
exports  to  92.407,000  francs  ($17,834, 5  51),  The  imports  from  the  United  Stales  shoiv 
an  increase,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  of  $4,671,951,  On  ihe  other 
hand,  [he  United  States  imported  from  France  some  $460,000  less  than  during  the 
same  period  in  1896.  In  the  imports  from  France,  there  is  a  decrease  in  nearly  all 
classes;  not  half  as  many  gloves,  for  instance,  were  imported.  There  is  an  increase 
in  furs,  wines,  and  perfumery,  however,  and  a  notable  increase  in  woolens,  of 
which  the  import  rose  from  some  600,000  francs  in  the  four  moniha  of  :9g;  10  over 
1,000,000  francs  in  1896,  and  lo  some  5,000,000  francs  ($965,000)  in  1897.  In  the 
imports  into  France  from  the  United  Stales,  the  most  notable  increase  is  in  cotton 
goods,  fixed  oils,  and  pure  copper. 

German  Commerce  for  the  First  Three  Months  of  1897.— 

The  Auswiirtigen  Handel,  Berlin,  a  monthly  Government  publica- 
tion, in  its  edition  for  March,  1897,  gives  the  following  figures  rela- 
tive to  German  commerce  for  January,  February,  and  March  of  this 

The  imports  amounted  to  1.114, 017, '(oo  marks  ($365,136,046), 
some   55.000,000  marks   over   iSi/i.     Cotton   and  cotton  goods  represented 
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30,000,000  marks  ($23,800,000)  in  this  tolal;  wool  and  woolen  goods,  about  iso,- 
30.000  marks  (Ji2S.;6o,ooo):  groceries,  drugs,  etc.,  iSo,ooo.ooo  marks  ($^2,840,000); 
rain  and  products  of  the  soil,  about  150.000,000  marks  ($35,700,000). 

The  value  of  the  total  exports  was  830.168. 000  marks  ($l()7. 5791924).  which 
tiows  a  decrease  of  some  24.000,000  marks  ($5,712,000)  from  the  figures  given  for 
ie  same  period  in  1S96,  but  an  increase  ol  about  90,000,000  marks  ($21,420,000) 
ver  1S95. 


Lodgings  for  Workmen  in  Leipsic. — From  a  report  in  the 
Recueil  Consulaire,  Brussels,  Vol.  XCI,  1896,  the  following  is  taken: 

The  Society  for  Constructing  Cheap  Houses  for  Workmen,  of  Leipsic,  which 
recently  built  thirty-five  establishments,  has  constructed  four  more,  and  now  has 
thirty-nine  houses,  valued  at  1,627,000  marks  ($387,216),  with  three  hundred  and 
sixty-one  lodgings  for  families  and  thirty -eight  for  single  persons.  Since  the  society 
desires  only  3  per  cent  returns,  lodgings  can  be  rented  in  its  houses  at  the  fallow- 
ing rates;  Single  rooms.  40  to  60  mark3($9.50  to  $14.25)  per  year;  apartments  con- 
sisting of  three  rooms,  from  130  to  160  marks($3i  to  $38);  of  four  rooms,  155  to  200 
marks  ($36  to  $47).  A  small  garden  costs  15  pfennigs  (nearly  4  cents)  a  week,  and 
20  pfennigs  (about  5  cents)  is  paid  for  the  care  of  a  child  during  the  day.  includ- 
ing meals.  Rent  is  payable  weekly,  and  the  deficit  caused  by  delays  amounts  to 
only  6  per  cent  of  the  tolal  receipts.  It  is  not  allowed  to  subreni  the  rooms.  The 
proprietor  can  give  a  week's  notice  and  the  renter  three  months'  notice  before 
changing. 


Trusts  in  Germany. — A  writer  in  the  Revue  du  Commerce  Ex- 
t^rieur,  Paris,  May  i,  1897,  speaks  of  the  centralization  of  industry 
in  Germany.  He  says  that  the  phenomenon  is  apparent  in  every 
branch  of  industry  and  finance  of  the  Empire.  The  list  of  associa- 
tions includes  manufacturers  of  cement,  paper,  pipes,  bottles,  articles 
of  leather  and  jute,  etc.  Unions  among  coal  miners,  spinners,  iron 
workers,  ship  owners  and  builders,  railways  and  street-car  lines,  in- 
surance companies,  etc.,  have  been  formed.  The  movement  has 
extended  to  the  banks. 


The  Economic  Situation  of  the  Transvaal  in  1896.— The  Jour- 
nal des  Debals,  Paris,  May  29,  1897,  has  an  article  on  the  industrial 
condition  of  the  Transvaal,  in  which  lengthy  quotations  are  made 
from  a  report  by  Mr,  Klimke,  of  the  department  of  mines,  Pretoria. 
The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  his  report: 

The  gold  and  coal  industries — the  only  one^^  worthy  of  mention — covered,  in 
iSy6,  230,800  hectares  (577,000  acres).  Part  of  this  territory  has  not  enough  gold 
lo  be  remunerative;  but  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  mines  has  been  worked. 
Last  year  4,803.033  ions  of  ore  were  extracted,  with  a  little  less  than  an  average  of 
half  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  to  the  ion.  This  is  somewhat  inferior  to  thai  of  preceding 
years,  but  it  must  not  be  concluded  in  consequence  that  veins  becume  poorer  in 
jropurllon   10  the  depth.     It  has  been  proven  that  in  the  deepest  beds  (a  depth  of 
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over  1,000  feci  has  been  reached)  thai  the  variations  in  the  quantity  found  were 
purely  local.  The  success  of  the  deep-level  mines  depends  wholly  upon  economicat 
adminstration  and  wcll-organiied  working. 

Aside  from  the  extraction  of  the  quartz  for  the  milts,  the  work  of  developing  the 
mines  has  included,  during  1896,  the  opening  of  over  500,000  feet  of  gallery  and 
the  sinking  of  over  3,000  feet  in  shafts.  Nine  thousand  white  men  and  64.000 
negroes  were  employed.  The  machinery  represented  a  force  of  138,088  horsepower. 
The  value  of  this  machinery  was  estimated  last  year  at  133.500.000  francs  <t35,765.- 
500),  an  increase  of  31.6  per  cent  over  1895. 

The  number  of  gold  mines  in  which  operations  were  carried  on  during  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  1896  was  1S5,  including  as  deep  levels.  Of  this  number,  119  (of  which  6 
were  deep  levels),  produced  gold  ore:  the  others  were  only  in  the  first  stages  of 
development.     Seventy-five  mines,  including  3  deep  levels,  produced  gold. 

There  are  fifteen  companies  for  mining  coal.  The  total  product  in  iBq6  was 
i.500,oootons,  worth  IS, 3H, 500  trancs(t2, 555. 312).  The  gold  mines  consumed  most 
of  this  product.  At  the  end  of  last  year,  all  the  gold  and  coal  mines  in  the  Transvaal 
represented  a  nominal  capital  of  over  1.433.000.000  francs  ($276,569,000).  Of  Ibis 
amount,  only  37  per  cent  was  actually  invested  in  the  mines. 

The  production  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal  amounted  in  1896  to  215,085.5^5  francs 
(^1,531.506) — a  figure  approaching  that  of  Australia.  Dividends  approximating 
43.750.000  francs  ($8,743,750)  were  paid  by  twenty-five  gold  and  two  coal  mines, 
against  62,500,000  francs  in  1895. 

The  Treasury  received  from  (he  gold-bearing  districts,  in  1896,  57,000,000  francs 
($11,001,000).  Over  one-third  of  this  amount  came  directly  from  the  mines  in 
licenses,  taies,  etc.  The  customs  receipts  on  articles  imported  into  these  districts 
amounted  to  some  30,000,000  francs.  The  dynamite  monopoly  and  the  railroad 
receipts  must  not  be  omitted.  The  Government  received  from  the  first  during  the 
year  1.600.000  francs  ($318,000).  and  from  the  railroads.  8,000.00a  francs  ($1,544,000). 
Of  course,  the  total  profits  of  the  railroads  did  not  come  from  the  mines  ;  but  the 
contribution  of  the  mining  industry  to  the  general  treasury  can  be  calculated  at 
about  48  per  cent. 

Mr.  Klimke  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  such  towns  as  Johannesburg. 
Barbelon,  and  other  centers  of  the  gold-bearing  districts,  there  is  a  large  popula- 
tion which  does  not  derive  its  support  directly  from  the  mines.  From  statistics,  it 
is  found  that  not  less  than  38,000,000  francs  ($7,334,000)  worth  of  cloth  was  imported, 
956,000  gallons  of  spirits,  and  more  than  1,000,000  pounds  of  confectionery. 

The  freight  rates  on  the  railroads  have  been  decreased  since  the  second  half  of 
1896.  It  now  costs  3d.  (6  cents)  to  send  a  ton  of  coat  II  miles;  lis.  3d.  ($3.76) 
for  100  miles,  and  28s.  7d.  ($6.30)  for  500  miles.  During  the  year  968,000  ions  were 
carried,  and  the  railway  received  in  freight  charges  on  the  coal  some  9,000,000 
francs  ($1,737,000). 

A  monopoly  of  explosives  has  existed  (or  some  years  in  the  Transvaal,  and  will 
last  about  ten  years  longer.  It  was  created  in  order  chat  the  dynamite  necessary 
for  use  in  the  mines  might  be  of  home  manufacture,  so  as  to  make  the  chief  industry 
independent  of  foreign  aid.  The  company,  which  is  composed  of  French,  English, 
and  German  capital,  has  constructed  a  factory  which  cost  15,000,000  francs  ($2,895,- 
000),  and  which  should  produce  200,000  cases  of  dynamite  annually.  The  high 
price  of  labor  in  the  country  prevents  the  factory  from  competing  with  foreign 
manufactures,  and  a  protective  tariff  has  been  passed  in  its  favor.  A  box  of  dyna- 
mite costs  to6  francs  ($2o),  while  at  Cape  Colony,  Kiraberley,  etc.,  where  dynamite 
enters  free,  the  cost  is  only  3t  francs  ($1 5). 

Mr,  Klimke  says  that  the  profits  of  the  mines  could  be  much  increased  wUh 
better  managemenL     The  dynamite,  although  expensive,  is  used  wastefully  :  in  ooe 
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year,  7.500,000  francs  ($1,447,500)  could  be  saved  in  [his  item  alone.  There  is  also 
-a  chance  to  economize  in  coal  wiihom  impeding  the  work.  The  wages  paid  10 
■employees  are  exorbitant,  amounting  last  year  to  137,000,000  francs  ($28,441,000), 

of  which  75,725,000  francs  were  paid  to  while  men  and  61,275,000  francs  to  negroes. 

Reduction  in  this  tine  could   be  effecled  by  the  substitution  o(  piecework  for  day 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  Government  to  study  the  industrial 
m,  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  projected  reforms. 


Commerce  of  Natal  in  1896. — The  Revue  du  Commerce  Ext£- 
rieur,  Paris,  June  5,  1897,  publishes  a  report  from  the  French  consul 
at  Durban,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  review  in  a  general  way  the  commercial  and  economic 
progress  of  Natal  since  the  port  has  been  connected  by  railway  with  Johannes- 
burg— that  is  to  say,  since  the  month  of  December,  1S95. 

The  maritime  importations  have  increased  136  per  cent  over  the  figures  for  1895; 
in  1896,  they  amounted  to  the  value  of  135.946,550  francs  ($26,237,674),  which 
exceeded  by  more  than  23,000,000  francs  the  imports  for  13S9.  which,  up  to  that 
time,  had  been  the  best  year  for  commerce.  With  rare  exceptions,  all  classes  of 
articles  contributed  to  this  satisfactory  increase — an  increase,  moreover,  that  prom- 
ises to  continue  and  be  permanent,  unless  the  port  of  Lourengo  Marquei  receives 
material  alterations  and  improvements. 

The  maritime  exportations,  as  well  as  the  various  products  which  enter  Natal  in 
transit  to  and  from  neighboring  countries,  especially  the  Transvaal  Republic,  also 
■show  an  increase  for  1896.  The  total  value  of  exports  during  this  year  amounted 
to  44,634.375  francs  {$8,614,435),  nearly  12,000,000  francs  more  than  in  1895.  But 
this  progress  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  movement  of  goods  in  transit.  Nearly 
■all  the  native  products  of  (he  colony  and  of  the  neighboring  countries,  such  as  sugar, 
tea,  fruits,  tan  bark,  skins,  and  leather,  show  a  noticeable  decrease  in  exports  for 
the  year  1896;  but  these  losses,  which  are  due  to  various  causes,  such  as  the  cattle 
plague  in  the  other  countries  and  the  invasion  of  locusts,  which  has'been  worse  in 
Natal  this  year  than  ever,  have  been  compensated  for  by  the  increase  in  coal,  molas- 
■aes,  and  wools.     French  commerce  with  Natal  is  growing  in  a  steady  and  satisfac- 

The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Durban  in  1S96  was  740.  of  1,071,- 
196  tons,  against  540,  of  788,495  tons,  in  1895.  The  merchandise  carried  rose  from 
3to,igt  tons  in  tSg;  to  539,696  tons  during  [he  past  year.     There  have  been  carried 

■9,795  white  passengers,  4.474  Indian  immigrants,  and  Sg2  negroes,  Chinese,  and 
Malays. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  the  public  finances  of  Natal  have  profiled  by  the 

"favorable  condition  of  commerce.     The  net  receipts  of  the  railways  have  risen  from 

*p'93>4SS  francs  ($1,195,331)  to  17.855,600  francs  ($3,456,130)  in  1896,  and  the  cus- 
toms receipts  have  increased  from  4,875,725  francs  ($941,014)  to  11.676,350  francs 

<$3,a5S.5i6). 


Condition  of  the  South  African  Gold  Mines  in  1894.— The 
Recueil  Consulaire,  Brussels,  Vol.  XCI,  1896,  has  a  report  from  the 
South  African  Republic,  giving  statistics  in  regard  to  the  production, 
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The  tolal  pruduclion  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal  in  1S94  was  2.265.853  ounces. 
The  quantity  exported  was  2,129,781  ounces,  to  the  value  of  1S4.251.450  francs 
(S3E,5t'0,527),  or  an  increase  of  &7",'J37  ounces  over  the  quantity  exported  in  lSg3. 
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The  total  production  of  the  world  was  valued  in  1890  at  575,000,000  francs 
($110,975,000);  in  1894,  it  was  900,000,000  francs($i73, 700,000).  The  production  of 
the  Transvaal  in  the  last-named  year  was  worth  about  200,000,000  francs ($38,600, - 
ooo),  almost  five  times  the  amount  produced  in  1890.  The  same  remarkable  increase 
is  noticeable  in  the  report  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1895. 


Commerce  of  the  Argentine  Republic  during  1896. — The 
Moniteur  Otficiel  dii  Commerce,  Paris,  May  6,  1897,  gives  the  follow- 
itig  official  statistics  relative  to  trade  in  the  Argentine  Republic: 

The  iinporls  in  1896  amounted  to  the  value  of  118,121.347  piasters,*  ($113,987,- 
otl),  an  increase  of  some  17,000.000  piasters  over  the  preceding  year.  The  increase 
was  mainly  in  iron  and  manufactures  thereof,  which  were  imported  to  the  value 
of  4,868.000  piasters  ($4,517,620);  in  wood  and  articles  thereof,  3,033,000  piasters 
($2,926,854);  and  in  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products, 2, 3 50, 000  piasters ($2,267, - 
750).     The  imports  according  to  countries  were,  in  round  numbers; 


_      C«mH„. 

Value. 

Piatttri. 

;;ss 

11,390,000 

io.Bi7,6so 

Belgium,  Brazil,  Spain,  and  other  nations  follow.  There  was  an  increase  in 
English  imports  of  about  4,500,000  piasters;  in  French  imparts,  nearly  3,000,000 
piasters;  in  German,  some  2,800,000  piasters;  and  in  Italian,  about  1,000,000  piasters. 

The  total  value  of  exports  in  1896  reached  117.849,855  piasters  ($113,730,110),  a 
decrease  of  over  3,000,000  piasters  in  comparison  with  the  figures  for  1B95.  This 
was  especially  noticeable  in  live  stock.  Agricultural  products  show  an  increase  of 
t. 700,000  piasters,  principally  in  maize.  There  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  value 
of  the  wheat  exported — over  6,000,000  piasters. 

As  to  the  destination  of  the  exports,  France  received  to  the  value  of  23,600,000 
piasters  ($22,774,000);  England,  14,300.000  piasters  ($13,799,500);  Germany,  13,- 
300,000  piasters  ($12,834,500);  Belgium,  12,000,000  piasters  ($11,580,000);  Brazil, 
9,800,000  piasters  ($9,457,000).     The  United  States,  Italy,  and  Uruguay  follow  in 
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From  this  general  review,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  countries  which  send  lo  the 
Argentine  Republic  more  than  they  buy  there  are  England,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  France,  Belgium,  and  Brazil  import  inure  largely  than 
they  export.     The  balance  of  trade  with  Germany  is  about  even. 


Notes  from  the  Argentine  Republic— The  Revue  du  Com- 
merce Ext4rieur,  Paris,  June  5,  1897,  says  that  the  works  on  the  port 
of  Buenos  Ayres  have  been  entirely  finished,  and  have  cost  about 
100,000,000  francs  ($19,300,000).  The  port  has  been  named  Madero, 
after  its  promoter. 

The  sugar  industry  is  threatened  with  a  crisis,  in  consequence  of 
overproduction.  The  stock  to  be  exported  for  the  current  year  ex- 
ceeds 100,000  tons,  while  a  few  years  ago,  the  Argentine  Republic 
was  obliged  to  import  the  article  for  home  consumption.  The 
planters  and  refiners  have  decided  to  limit  the  annual  production 
to  120,000  tons. 

Commerce  of  Colombia  in  1895.— The  Revue  du  Commerce 
Ext6rieur,  Paris,  April  17,  1897,  has  the  following  report: 

From  the  latest  official  figures  relative  to  the  trade  of  Colombia  in  1895,  ic  appears 
that  the  imports  amounted  to  57.035.784  kilograms  {125,734.089  pounds),  valued  at 
11,528,365  pesos ($5, 413.615),  which  shows,  compared  with  1894.  a  decrease  in  weight 
of  imports  of  some  10,000,000  kilograms  and  an  increase  in  value  of  817,000  pesos 
($392,160). 

During  the  same  period,  the  exports  were  as  follows:  Live  animals,  >,4S3; 
animal  products.  3,538,962  kilograms  (7,801.995  pounds);  vegetable  products,  46,- 
126,936  kilograms  (ioT.691,430  pounds);  mineral  products,  1.905,233  kilograms 
(4,198,176  pounds);  manufactured  articles,  146,683  kilograms  (338,997  pounds). 
CoSee  was  exported  to  the  value  of  8,^03.212  pesos  ($4,081,441)  and  to  the  amount 
of  21.500,000  kilograms  (46,748,900  pounds).  The  total  value  of  the  exportations 
was  15,088,405  pesos  ($7,242,434). 

The  total  amount  of  commerce,  although  slightly  less  than  during  1894,  may 
be  considered  satisfactory,  if  one  remembers  that  the  figures  for  the  customs  of 
Arauca,  Meta,  Buenaventura,  Cucula,  and  Tumaco  are  only  partially,  if  at  all,  in- 
cluded in  the  above  statement.  Business  also  suffered  during  1895  in  consequence 
of  the  revolution  in  the  Republic.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  (act  that  the 
exports  decreased,  and  it  was  necessary  to  import  salt,  although  the  salt  works  in 
Colombia  are  very  productive. 

The  treasury  receipts  for  1895  were  as  follows:  Customs  receipts,  10.847,966 
pesos;  salt  works.  1.656,263  pesos;  slaughter  laxi  1.713,844  pesos;  tobacco  monopoly, 
663,126  pesos;  slatnped  paper,  483,161  pesos;  other  receipts,  868,424  pesos;  total, 
16,242.734  pesos  ($7,79^,536). 


The  Railway  Situation  in  Brazil.— The  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^te 
de  Geographic  Commerctale,  Paris,  1897,  Vol.  XIX,  gives  an  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  railways  in  Brazil.     In  1895,  there  were  7,078 
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miles  in  use,  5,590  miles  in  process  of  construction,  and  plans  had 
been  made  for  some  iz,ooo  miles  additional.  Of  the  railway  in  use, 
some  i,8oomilesbelonged  to  the  Federal  State.  They  cost  500,000,000 
francs  ($96,500,000).  The  expenses  exceeded  the  receipts,  and  the 
deficits  were  considerable.  This  condition  was  due  to  an  unneces- 
sarily large  number  of  employees  and  to  the  poor  management  of 
the  lines,  resulting  in  many  delays  and  accidents.  The  rolling  stock 
was  very  poor,  only  121  locomotives  out  of  300  being  in  condition 
for  use,  and  hardly  one-fourth  of  the  cars.  In  1895,  an  engineer  of 
Brazil  offered  to  take  charge  of  the  railroads  for  a  certain  indemnity. 
Arrangements  will  be  completed  this  year,  and  the  indemnity  will 
amount  to  275.000,000  francs  ($53,075,000).  In  1895,  there  were 
13,000,000  travelers  and  750,000  tons  of  merchandise  carried,  and 
the  gross  receipts  were  64,000  milreis  ($12,800*)  per  kilometer 
(0.62137  mile).  The  English  have  charge  of  over  1,200  miles  of 
railway  in  Brazil. 

Railway  Concession  in  Bolivia. — A  paragraph  in  the  Revue 
du  Commerce  Exterieur,  Paris,  June  5,  1897,  says  that  the  consul- 
general  of  Belgium  at  Santiago  reports  that  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment has  granted  the  concession  for  a  railway,  to  start  from  the 
port  on  the  Pacific  which  Bolivia  obtained  from  Chile  by  a  recent 
treaty.  The  road  will  pass  through  Orouro  and  end  atCochabamba. 
Work  on  the  road  will  be  begun  three  months  after  the  plans  are 
approved,  which  must  be  presented  within  six  months  after  the 
contract  is  signed.  A  length  of  75  kilometers  (46.6  miles)  must  be 
opened  to  traffic  annually.  The  Government  guaranties  an  interest 
of  6  per  cent  on  the  capital. 

Minerals  in  China. — The  London  and  China  Telegraph,  London, 
May  26,  1897,  quotes  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazelle: 

The  appearance  of  a  company  for  ihe  purpose  □(  gold  mining  in  China  is  a  de- 
cided novelly  and  marks  a  departure  of  considerable  significance.  The  country  is 
known  to  be  rich  in  many  and  enormously  rich  in  a  few  minerals.  But  hitherto 
little  has  been  done  even  by  the  Chinese  themselves  to  develop  these  valuable 
resources.  Foreigners  have,  as  we  know,  endeavored  to  benefit  China  as  well  as 
themselves  by  the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  railways  and  the  establishment  of 
mining  and  manufacturing  industries;  but  the  intense  hatred  enteruined  toward 
Europeans  by  the  oOicial  classes  has  in  almost  every  individual  instance  defeated 
these  good  intentions.  What  diplomatic  pressure,  aided  by  liberal  offerings  of 
"palm  oil,"  failed  to  do  during  thirty  years  or  more  has  been  accomplished,  it  would 
seem,  by  the  issue  of  the  war  with  Japan.     The  Government  has  brought  itself— very 
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reluctantly,  no  doubt — lo  recognize  the  advantages  o(  western  methods  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war;  and  the  necessity  of  providing  more  revenue  !o  meet  Japan's  bill 
of  expenses  has  probably  been  impressed  upon  i[  forcibly  by  the  European  and 
American  mtnisiers  at  Peking,  who  have  also,  we  may  suppose,  pointed  out  the 
means  whereby  this  additional  revenue  may  ullimately  be  secured  and  Ihc  condi- 
tion of  the  whole  people  ameliorated.  •  •  •  Hence  the  numerous  railway  con- 
cessions of  which  we  have  heard  recently;  hence  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of 
mines  in  Hunan,  one  of  the  principal  coal-producing  provinces;  and  hence,  again, 
among  other  indications  of  progress  which  we  need  not  enumerate,  the  granting  of 
gold-mining  rights  to  an  English  syndicate.  As  to  the  exact  possibilities  of  China 
in  this  latter  direction,  not  much  that  is  definite  can  be  said.  Its  annual  output  of 
gold  is  estimated,  for  statistical  purposes,  at  the  equivalent  of  the  exports  of  that 
metal  in  the  shape  of  bullion  to  Great  Britain  and  India.  In  1895,  the  total  of  these 
exports  was  170,328  ounces.  But  obviously  this  can  be  accepted  as  no  measure  of 
the  actual  production^it  is  accepted  only  in  default  of  more  complete  details,  and 
because  it  is  the  sum  that  counts  in  the  world's  supply,  the  proportion  retained  in 
China  being  hoarded  or  converted  into  articles  of  personal  ornamentation  by  such 
as  can  afford  these  luxuries. 

We  have  evidence  enough,  on  the  authority  of  European  travelers,  of  the  aurif- 
erous richness  of  certain  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  observations  of  these 
gentlemen  in  loco  go  to  show  that  a  large  quantity  of  gold  might  be  won  by  the  aid 
of  mcidern  machinery.  Such  gold  as  is  now  obtained  in  the  north  and  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Yunnan  and  Szechuen  in  the  southwest,  and  of  Shansi  to  the  north  of  the 
Yellow  River  and  south  of  the  capital,  is  mined  by  the  most  primitive  methods, 
which  ate  inconsistent  with  the  complete  extraction  of  the  gold  and,  consequenlly, 
with  the  most  satisfactory  returns.  Apart  from  the  washings  along  the  Kiu-cha- 
kiang,  which  finally  becomes  the  Yangtze  Kiang,  the  gold  region  of  which  we  know 
most  is  that  located  in  the  northwest,  some  portion  of  which  the  development  com- 
pany proposes  lo  exploit.  If  the  samples  assayed,  "from  the  dumps  rejected  bj- 
the  Chinese,"  on  behalf  of  this  company  represent  anything  like  an  average,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  prospects  are  encouraging,  II  is  certain  that  lontj  before  this 
syndicate  was  ever  thought  of,  fair-sized  nuggets  came  down  from  the  "gold 
mountains"  along  with  the  miscellaneous  Takings,  and  it  is  certain,  loo,  that  in 
spite  of  the  waste  by  the  miners,  respectable  quantities  of  gold  are  brought  into 
Peking  every  year  from  the  Government's  private  mines,  which  are  located  in  the 
same  region.  For  our  own  part,  we  should  not  expect  much  from  washings. 
Though  many  natives  up  and  down  contrive  to  make  a  living  by  this  means,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  the  deposits  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  of  which  we  are 
told,  are  large  enough  to  repay  an  English  company  for  the  working  of  them. 
The  leal  richness  lies  in  quartz;  the  only  trouble  is  to  come  across  it,  for  knowledge 
happens  to  be  shadowy.  It  may  be  said  for  the  English  syndicate  which  is  asking 
the  public  10  subscribe  ^£375,000  that  it  has  plenty  of  ground  to  work  over,  see- 
ing that  the  concession  covers  30,000  square  miles.  The  great  drawback  consists 
in  the  surpassingly  bad  state  of  the  communications  and  the  remoteness  of  the 


An  American  Contractor  in  China. — A  correspondent  writes 
(rom  Tientsin  to  the  London  and  China  Telegraph,  London,  May 
16,  1897,  as  follows: 

to  Mr.  C.  D.  Jameson,  an  American  civil  engineer,  who 
resident  in  Tientsin.     His  figures  were  far  and  away  the 
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n,  and,  as  he  quoted  for  Carnegie  material,  he  was  facile  princeps 
ue  It!  Ibe  tno  consignments  is  said  to  be  just  under  450.ixx>  laels 
ing  the  valuation  of  Ibe  laet  on  April  i,  ig<j7).  As  tbis  is  the  lirst 
I  steel  has  triumphed  over  European  in  competition  by  closed  tenders, 
it  has  attracted  much  remark. 


American  Enterprise  in  Siam.— The  following  comm 
is  taken  from  the  London  and  China  Telegraph,  London,  May  26 

1897: 

One  ol  Ibc  most  important,  and  probahly  remunerative,  concessions  that  has 
been  granted  in  Siam  for  some  time  past  has  been  signed  at  Bangkolc  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance.  The  concession  in  question  grants  lo  Mr.  L.  E.  Bennett,  an  American 
engineer,  the  exclusive  right  to  work  (he  concern  known  as  the  Siam  Electric  Light 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  wiib  cbe  option  of  holding  the  concession  and  all  exclusive 
rights  for  an  additional  len  years  at  Mr.  Bennett's  pleasure.  The  terms  of  the  con- 
tract give  Mr.  Bennett  the  exclusive  right  to  tight  Bangkok  and  suburbs,  the  latter 
term  being  somewhat  vaguely  extensive.  At  the  present  time,  ihe  estimated  force 
in  use  is  30.000  candlepower,  which  the  Siamese  will  increase  to  64,000.  The  con- 
cessionary has  also  the  right  to  use  the  machinery  for  what  other  purpose  he  may 
deem  necessary,  and  to  work  it  day  and  night.  For  the  above  purposes,  a  local 
company  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  100,000  ticals(about  ^50,000)  to  make 
necessary  repairs  and  alterations  and  increase  Ihe  efficiency  of  the  concern.  This 
sum  was  promptly  taken  up  in  a  few  hours  by  a  few  local  business  people,  and. 
judging  by  the  eagerness  to  obtain  shares  of  1,000  ticals  each,  ten  times  that  sum 
might  have  readily  been  covered  locally.  Such  is  the  confidence  in  the  future  of 
the  venture. 


The  New  Tariff  of  Japan. — The  London  and  China  Telegraph, 
London,  May  i6,  1897,  quotes  the  Japan  Gazette  as  saying: 

The  new  tariff  of  Japan  is  more  than  a  tariff  for  revenue  only;  in  some  cases,  it 
is  almost  prohibitive.  Some  of  the  charges  to  be  put  on  are  difficult  to  comprehend. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  tax  on  cycles,  which  is  10  be  raised  to  25  percent.  The  Japan- 
ese can  not  manufacture  cycles,  at  least  not  a  cycle  worth  riding,  yel  an  import  duty 
of  25  per  cent  is  to  be  paid,  which  will  bring  the  cost  of  a  Rood  machine  up  to  an 
almost  exorbitant  price.  Then  most  of  the  European  drinks,  such  as  whisky  and 
wine,  will  t>e  mulcted  40  per  cent,  which  must  greatly  retard  the  consumption.  Still, 
there  is  one  very  important  point  in  connection  with  the  new  tariff  that  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked.     We  can  not  do  better  than  quote  from  the  words  of  an  authority. 

"  The  statutory  tariff  lixes  the  duties  10  be  collected  on  every  article  imported 
into  Japan  from  countries  that  have  not  concluded  tariff  conventions  with  her,  or 
that  are  not  entitled  to  the  most-favored-nation  treatment  in  regard  to  the  tariff. 
Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  and  many  other  countries  have  no  tariff  conventions  with 
Japan  and  no  favored-nation  clause,  in  regard  to  tariff,  in  their  new  treaties  with  this 
country.  The  United  States.  Belgium,  Holland,  Russia,  and  others  have  the 
favored-nation  clause  and  will  get  the  benefit  of  Ihe  lesser  duties  on  items  named  in 
the  different  mentioned  tariffs.  There  will,  therefore,  be  two  columns  of  figures 
in  the  printed  general  tariff  list,  showing  in  the  first  column  the  duties  on  the  arti- 
cles named  in  the  conventional  tariffs,  and  in  the  second  column  Ihe  duties  on  the 
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same  anicks  imported  from  countries  thai  have  no  tariff  conveniic 

and  that  are  nut  entitled  tu  favured-nat 

ankles  arc  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per 

to  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  in  ihe  statutory  column.     The  statutory  tariff,  therefore. 

includes  every  dutiable  article  imported  into  Japan,  not  only  the  items  named  in 

Ihe  several  tariff  conventions,  but  all  others  not  named  in  those  conventions." 

Kerosene  is  not  named  in  any  of  the  tariff  conventions,  and  will  be  therefore 
subject  tu  the  duty  of  lu  per  cent  ad  valorem  lixed  by  the  statutory  tariff.  I  have 
also  ascertained  that  the  Government  only  hope  to  be  able  to  put  the  new  general 

not  yet  prepared  to  say  that  Ihey  expect  to  do  so. 


Commerce  of  North  Borneo  in  1896. — The  following  extract 
is  taken   from  the  Loniion  and  China  Telegraph,  London,  May  26, 

,897; 

The  Hritish  North  Borneo  Herald  publishes  (he  trade  returns  of  thai  slate  lor 

1896.  The  total  imports  amount  to  $i. 882,188,  against  |l,Wi]. 906  forlSgs.  Out  of 
ihirty-seven  headings,  twenty-seven  show  an  increase,  treasure  coming  first,  then 
follow  foodstuffs  (rice,  sugar,  vegetables,  etc.).  machinery  and  railway  material. 
kerosene  and  other  oils,  opium,  tobacco,  and  clothing.  The  lolal  exports  amount 
to$2,4SO,334,  against  $1,962,350  for  1895.  Out  of  ihirly-eight  headings,  twenty-eight 
show  an  increase.  Tobacco  shows  the  largest,  and  accounts  for  one-third  of  the 
total  increase  on  exports  for  the  year;  8,700  bales  were  shipped  in  1895,  10.448  in 
iSi/i.  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  1S96  crop  shipped  in  1B97  will  amount  to  14.500 
bales.  Rattans,  cutch,  timber,  fiutta,  coffee,  dried  fish,  copra,  live  stock,  and  gam- 
bier  come  next.     The  gross  volume  of  trade  has  increasctl  by  over  iS  per  cent. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  BUREAU  OP  FOREIGN  COMMERCE.'' 

The  publications  of  the  Bureau  ot  Foreign  Commerce,  Depaitmeai  of  Stat 
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ii  Sutlitlcs.    See  (he  order  al  the  Secreiary  of  Siaie  (neit  page)  dlreciine  the 


THE   BUREAU   OF   FOREIGN   COMMERCE. 

From  and  after  July  i,  1897,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  will  he  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce, 
in  accordance  with  the  following  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State: 

DtPAKTMENT    OK    StaTE, 

iVasAington,  July  i.  iS^y. 

Under  the  authority  conferred  upon  me  by  chapter  268,  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  session, 
under  the  heading  "Publication  of  Diplomatic,  Consular,  and  other 
commercial  reports,"  the  name  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  this 
Department  is  hereby  changed  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  the  title  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  shall  hereafter 
be  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce. 

John  Shekman, 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  reasons  for  the  change  are  set  forth  in  the  following  report 
from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 
Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  jo,  181^7. 
Honorable  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  0/  State. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  clause  in  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1898,  approved  February  10,  1897,  which  provides  for  the 
publication  of  diplomatic,  consular,  and  other  commercial  reports. 
(See  page  590,  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  Fifty -fourth  Congress, 
second  session.)     The  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

Ptcparation.  printing,  publication,  and  Jistributiun,  by  the  Department  of  State, 
□f  the  diplomatic,  consular,  and  other  commercial  reports,  twenty-live  thousand 
dollars;  and  of  this  sum  the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  lu  use  not  exceeding 
three  (huusand  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  for  services  of  employees  in  the 
Bureau  of  Slalisiics,  Department  of  Stale,  in  the  work  of  compiling  and  distribut- 
ing such  reports,  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dotJars  in  the  purchase 
of  such  books,  maps,  and  periodicals  as  may  be  necessary  to  Ihe  editing  of  diplo- 
matic, consular,  and  other  commercial  reports:  Provided,  That  all  terms  of  meas- 
ure, weight,  and  money  shall  be  reduced  10.  and  expressed  in,  terms  of  the  measure, 
weight,  and  coin  of  the  United  Stales,  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  terms;  that  each 
issue  of  consular  reports  shall  not  exceed  seven  thousand  copies:  And  provided 
further,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  change  the 


II  THE    BUKKAU    OF    FOREIGN    COMMERCE. 

name  of  the  Bureau  «t  Slalistics  t»  the  Hureau  of  I 
the  foregoing  provision  shall  apply  with  ihc  same  fore 
Furvign  Commene  aa  lo  Ihe  Bureau  of  Sialislics. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorised  by 
the  foregoing  to  change  the  name  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  this 
Department  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  and  that  the  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  made  to 
apply  with  the  same  force  and  effect  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce. As  the  appropriation  becomes  available  on  the  ist  of  July, 
I  respectfully  ask  authority  from  you  to  carry  the  legislation  speci- 
fied into  effect.  The  reasons  for  making  the  change,  as  stated  to 
Congress  and  approved  by  that  body,  are: 

(i)  The  confusion  arising  from  the  fact  that  there  are  three 
bureaus  of  statistics  in  the  Executive  Departments,  viz: 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  State; 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department; 

Division  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Shortly  after  taking  charge  of  this  Bureau,  I  became  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  general  public  was  unable  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  various  bureaus  of  the  same  name,  and  that  unnecessary 
labor  and  delay  resulted. 

(a)  The  name  Bureau  of  Statistics  does  not  properly  denote  the 
functions  of  this  Bureau,  which  is  exclusively  commercial  in  its  char- 
acter, its  work  being  that  of  collecting,  compiling,  and  distributing 
the  commercial  reports  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular  officers. 
There  is  a  wide  range  of  statistics  with  which  the  Bureau  has  nothing 
to  do,  and  its  designation  as  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  is,  therefore,  mis- 
leading. The  use  of  the  words  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  on 
the  other  hand,  besides  correctly  indicating  the  character  of  the 
work,  is  likely,  in  my  judgment,  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind 
the  importance  of  the  commercial  functions  of  this  Department. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  submit  the  draft  of  an  order 
fur  your  signature. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Fkedkric   Kmurv, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Slathtics. 
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VALUES   OF   FOREIGN   COINS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  valuation  of  foreign  coins,  as 
given  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  and  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  compliance  with  the  first  section  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1873,  viz;  "That  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  money  of  account  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  that  of 
the  pure  metal  of  such  coin  of  standard  value,"  and  that  "the  value  of 
the  standard  coins  in  circulation  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world 
shall  be  estimated  annually  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  be  pro- 
claimed on  the  ist  day  of  January  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. " 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  law,  annual  state- 
ments were  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  beginning  with  that 
issued  on  January  i,  1S74,  and  ending  with  that  issued  on  January 
I,  1890.  Since  that  date,  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  October  i, 
1890,  these  valuation  statements  have  been  issued  quarterly,  begin- 
ning with  the  statement  issued  on  January  i,  1891, 

These  estimates  "are  to  be  taken  (by  customs  officers)  in  com- 
puting the  value  of  all  foreign  merchandise  made  out  in  any  of  said 
currencies,  imported  into  the  United  States." 

The  following  statements,  running  from  January  i,  1874,  to  April 
I,  1897,  have  been  prepared  to  assist  in  computing  the  proper  values 
in  American  money  of  the  trade,  prices,  values,  wages,  etc. ,  of  and  in 
foreign  countries,  as  given  in  consular  and  other  reports.  The  series 
of  years  are  given  so  that  computations  may  be  made  for  each  year  in 
the  proper  money  values  of  such  year.  In  hurried  computations,  the 
reductions  of  foreign  currencies  into  American  currency,  no  matter  for 
how  many  years,  are  too  often  made  on  the  bases  of  latest  valuations. 
When  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  ruble  of  Russia,  for  instance, 
has  fluctuated  from  77.17  cents  in  1874  to  37.4  cents  in  April,  1897, 
such  computations  are  wholly  misleading.  All  computations  of  values, 
trade,  wages,  prices,  etc.,  of  and  in  the  "fluctuating-currency  coun- 
tries" should  be  made  in  the  values  of  their  currencies  in  each  year 
up  to  and  including  1890,  and  in  the  quarterly  valuations  thereafter. 

To  meet  typographical  requirements,  the  quotations  for  the  years 
1876,  1877,  1879,  1881,  and  i88i  are  omitted,  these  years  being  se- 
lected as  showing  the  least  fluctuations  when  compared  with  years 
immediately  preceding  and  following. 

To  save  unnecessary  repetition,  the  estimates  of  valuations  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz,  (A)  countries  with  fixed  currencies, 
(B)  countries  with  fluctuating  currencies,  and  (C)  quarterly  valua- 
tions of  fluctuating  currencies.  L:ii,ii.:_j.jyt-.700^IC 
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THE   CHINESE    OIL   TREE.* 
SHANGHAI    REPORT. 

The  wood-oil  tree,  or  Aleurites  cordata,  belongs  to  a  family  very 
common  in  China  and  known  as  the  "tung. "  It  is  mentioned  in 
some  of  the  oldest  books  of  the  Chinese,  where  it  is  praised  for  its 
beautiful  flowers  and  for  the  peculiar  value  of  its  wood  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  lutes.  It  is  found  growing  in  greater  or  less  abundance 
throughout  the  Yangtze  Valley  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  south  of 
China.  According  to  Chinese  classification,  there  are  many  varieties 
of  the  tree — the  green  lung,  the  white  tung,  the  red  tung,  the  wu 
tung,  and  the  ying  tzu  tung;  but  this  classification  is  perhaps  not 
accurate,  for  the  Botanicon  Sinicum  places  the  wu  tung  in  a  different 
family.  "It  is  the  common  Chinese  name,"  we  are  told,  "for  the 
Sttrculia  platanifolia."  The  white  tung,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  pao 
tung,  is  classed  as  Paulmvnia  impcrialU,  and  is  the  variety  from  whose 
wood  the  lutes  are  made. 

The  leaves,  bark,  and  flowers  of  certain  varieties  are  used  in  med- 
icine. A  bark  of  this  name  is  exported  in  large  quantities  from 
Ningpo. 

The  wood-oil  tree  is  the  ying  tzu  tung,  so  called  from  the  shape 
of  its  fruit — ying  means  a  jar.  It  is  also  known  as  the  ytu  tung  or 
oil  tung.  It  has  been  classed  as  Dryandra  and  as  Elteococco  cordata 
or  Aicurites  cordata. 

Oil  is  also  said  to  be  derived  from  other  varieties  of  the  tung, 
but  it  is  the  ying  tzu  tung  which  is  especially  cultivated  for  this  pur- 
pose.     It  is  found  chiefly  in  Hunan,  Hupeh,  and  Szechuen. 
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Hosie,  in  his  Three  Years  in  Western  China,  says  it  grows  in 
great  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Yangtze  west  of  Ichang,  that 
it  seems  to  prefer  thin-soiled,  rocky  ground,  and  grows  to  the  height 
of  15  feet.  "It  has  large,  beautiful,  shady,  green  leaves,  small  pink- 
white  flowers,  and  large,  green  fruit  like  an  apple."  The  seeds  are 
large  and  poisonous,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  oil  is  expressed. 
The  fruit  is  gathered  in  August  and  September. 

The  machinery  used  for  extracting  the  oil  is  very  rude,  consist- 
ing of  wooden  presses  with  wedges.  It  is  sent  to  market  in  tubs 
with  tight-fitting  lids.  The  principal  place  of  export  is  Hankow, 
whence,  in  1895.  there  were  190,631  piculs  (38,741,111  pounds) 
shipped  chiefly  to  the  Chinese  ports,  the  value  of  which  amounted 
to  1,453,156  tuels  ($1,162,524.80).  Small  quantities  were  exported 
from  Kiukiang  and  Canton  also.  During  the  same  year,  there  was 
imported  at  Shanghai  a  quantity  estimated  at  90,385  piculs  (12,048,- 
320  pounds),  valued  at  488,078  laels  ($390,462.40),  of  which  more 
than  35,000  piculs  (4,665,000  pounds)  were  reexported. 

The  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paint  and  varnish,  water- 
proof paper,  and  umbrellas,  and  in  western  China,  it  appears,  for 
lighting  also.  The  greater  part,  however,  is  consumed  in  calking, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  everywhere  used  in  China.  In  applying  it 
to  the  bottom  of  the  boats,  it  is  put  on  hot,  but  for  parts  not  com- 
monly submerged,  it  is  put  on  cold  and  in  thin  coats.  The  upper 
part  of  a  Chinese  boat  is  oiled  once  or  twice  a  month.  This  gives  it 
a  clear,  glossy  appearance  and  preserves  the  wood.  According  to  the 
figures  given  above,  the  oil  was  worth  5  taels  ($4)  per  picul  at  Han- 
kow and  5.40  taels  ($4.32)  at  Shanghai.  A  picul  is  133^^  pounds, 
and  this  gives  a  little  more  than  3  cents  (gold)  per  pound  as  the 
importing  price  in  1895.  It  sells  at  retail  now  (February,  1897)  at 
from  120  to  160  cash  (5  to  7  cents)  per  catty,  according  to  quality. 

It  is  said  to  be  somewhat  adulterated  in  the  retail  shops.  Cheaper 
oils  abound,  and  the  charge  is  not  incredible.  Cotton-seed  oil,  it  is 
reported,  is  used  for  this  purpose. 

T.    R.    jKRNiCAN,* 

Shanghai,  February,  iSgj.  Comul-Geiteral. 


CANTON   REPORT. 

In  pursuance  of  instruction  dated  December  5,  1896,  I  have  the 
honor  lo  report  a  few  facts  collected  in  reference  to  the  tung  shu,  or 
Chinese  oil  tree,  the  AUurites  cordata. 

By  looking  over  the  statistical  tables  for  the  different  ports  of 
China,   contained  in  the  Imperial    Maritime  Customs  Gazette  and 
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Trade  Retams  for  1895  and  1896,  we  find  that  Canton  is  not  the 
home  of  the  tung  shu,  which  inel<l&  the  tung  yan,  or  wood  oil,  of  Chi- 
nese commerce.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  Hankow  is  the 
chief  place  of  export,  from  which  was  exported  to  foreign  countries 
and  Chinese  ports  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1896,  188,556 
piculs  (i  picul=:i33^  pounds)  of  this  native  oil,  A  small  portion 
of  this  quantity,  in  all  probability,  reached  Canton.  But  the  likin 
office  of  Canton  informs  us  that  most  of  the  wood  oil  that  finds  its 
way  to  Canton  comes  from  Nganhwei  Province.  Kweichow,  in 
Kwang-si  Province,  is  also  said  to  make  small  shipments  of  this  oil 
to  Canton.  I  have  it  from  reliable  sources  that  the  tree  also  grows  at 
Lien-chau,  in  Kwang-tung  Province,  near  Hunan.  It  also  grows  in 
the  islands  of  Formosa  and  Hainan,  and  is  cultivated  in  Hong- 
kong. 

Hankow  being  the  principal  place  of  export  of  the  wood  oil  (but 
shows  no  imports),  it  follows  the  oil  must  come  to  Hankow  in  junks 
or  native  boats  down  the  Yangtze  Kiang  and  other  rivers.  The 
most  of  this  oil,  as  I  am  informed  by  reliable  customs  officers,  comes 
from  Szechuen  Province,  and  the  best  of  it  is  said  to  come  from 
Hunan. 

The  above  facts  will  serve  to  locate  the  tree,  which  may  be  said 
to  grow  in  the  provinces  along  the  course  of  the  Yangtze  Kiang,  but 
more  abundantly  on  the  south  of  it  than  on  the  north,  except  in 
Szechuen  Province,  where  it  probably  grows  very  extensively. 

The  tung  shu  attains  to  the  height  of  from  it>  to  20  or  25  ie^^, 
and  grows  on  mountainous  and  hilly  ground. 

The  oil  is  expressed  from  the  nut  or  fruit  of  the  tung  shu  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  used  for  expressing  the  groundnut  oil.  The 
oil  is  usually  of  a  light  color,  somewhat  resembling  linseed  oil,  and 
emits  a  nauseous  odor. 

It  is  extensively  used  for  calking,  painting,  and  varnishing  and 
preserving  woodwork  generally.  Almost  all  the  native  boats  on  the 
Canton  River  are  overdrawn  with  one  or  more  coats  of  this  oil, 
without  the  admixture  of  other  ingredients,  and  serving  the  same  pur- 
pose that  so  many  coats  of  paint  do  on  other  boats.  The  ink  exten- 
sively used  throughout  the  Chinese  Empire  is  also  made  from  the 
smoke  of  this  oil. 

As  directly  bearing  on  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  from  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Ford,  superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Hongkong: 

Aleurilis  cordala  is  a  small  tree  which  is  cultivated  in  Soulh  China  and  as  far 
norlh  as  the  Yangtze  Valley,  as  well  as  in  Japan.  The  wood  is  said  10  be  used  for 
making  lutes  and  is  also  excellent  for  pillars  for  building  purposes;  it  Is  also  said 
to  be  never  injured  by  insects.     In  South  China,  1  have  seen  it  growing  on  hilly 
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Kitualions  only  when  the  soil  was  moderately  j[<k><I.  The  oil  obtainetl  from  iis 
seeds  is  used  for  paintioi;  all  kinds  of  wood  where  exposed  lo  moisture  and  also  in 
Ihe  manufacLure  of  oil  paper.  It  is  also,  I  understand,  an  ingredient  in  Chinese 
varnish,  which  is  so  extensively  used  for  varnishing  furniture.  The  oil  is  poison- 
In  bringing  to  a  close  my  investigations  in  regard  to  the  tung 
sliu,  permit  me  also  lo  quote  from  the  Chinese  materia  medica, 
which  will  illustrate  the  large  sphere  of  usefulness  occupied  by  the 
oil  of  this  tree: 

The  best  wood  oil  comes  lo  Hankow  from  Shin-chau  Fu.  in  Hunan.  The  oil  is 
(fiven  as  a  remedy  in  insanity  and  in  cases  of  metallic  poisoning.  It  is  emetic, 
acro-narcotic,  and  drastic,  proving  destructive  to  rats  in  a  very  short  lime.  It  is 
applied  as  a  stimulant  to  carbuncles,  ulcers,  burns,  swellings,  and  bruises,  and  is  a 
iKinstant  ingredient  in  native  plasters.  It  was  forbidden  to  be  exported  during  the 
Taiping  rebellion,  as  it  is  a  necessary  article  for  shipyards. 

Alfred  Alf, 
Canton,  February  /o,  iS^y.  Vice-Consul,  in  charge. 


HANKOW   REPORT. 

In  accordance  with  instruction,  1  have  the  honor  to  send  full 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  tung  tzu  shu  (Aleurites  cordata),  or  Chinese 
wood-oil  tree.  It  has  taken  me  some  time  to  obtain  accurate  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  in  which  1  have  been  assisted  by  Rev.  Joseph 
S.  Adams  and  others.  While  large  quantities  of  wood  oil  arrive  here 
from  up  the  river,  it  seems  that  but  few  persons  know  how  it  is 
extracted  from  the  nut. 

The  tung  shu,  or  wood-oil  tree  of  China,  is  described  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Ruphorbiaca.  Dr.  Legge  calls  it  RUeocoao  Jryandra.  Dr. 
Wells  Williams  (Chinese  Dictionary,  p,  934)  describes  it  as  Elaoc&c(o 
ainemis.  Dr.  E.  Bretschneider,  in  his  Botanicon  Sinicum,  disagrees 
with  Legge  and  Williams.  Henry  (p.  490)  calls  it  the  Paulownia 
imperialis;  Bretschneider  calls  it  the  Dryandra  (ordafa. 

This  tree  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Chinese  classics.  As  early  as 
the  seventh  century  B.  C.,  it  is  mentioned  as  being  planted  by  Duke 
Wau  around  his  house  for  its  grateful  shade,  as  it  may  be  seen 
throughout  China  to-day. 

There  are  many  sorts  of  wood-oil  trees:  Hai  tung  (sea  oil),  a 
spinous  variety,  bark  used  for  medicine;  ts'ing  tung,  or  green  wood 
oil;  pei  tung,  or  white  wood  oil;  chi  lu  tung,  or  red  wood  oil;  wu 
tung,  or  patois  name;  yu  tung,  or  oil  tree. 

These  colors  refer  to  the  flowers  and  not  to  any  coloring  quality 
in  the  oil.  The  oil  is  a  clear  or  turbid,  light  or  dark,  thick  fluid, 
depending  for  the  shade  on  the  kind  of  tree  or  the  sort  of  treatment 
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in  manipulation.  The  pigment  is  added  in  painting  or  staining. 
The  oil  has  no  color  save  a  faint,  unbleached  yellow  when  dry. 

Description  from  Chinese  sources  {see  Bretschneider's  Botanicon 
Sinicum,  p.  349)1  U  has  very  large  leaves,  variable  in  shape.  The 
wood  is  light  and  never  injured  by  insects.  It  is  useful  for  making 
various  utensils,  and  also  excellent  for  making  pillars  in  building 
houses.  It  flowers  in  March;  its  flowers  are  red,  white,  and  purple 
in  color.  Its  fruit  is  ripe  in  September  and  October.  Its  fruit  is 
called  by  Chinese  "ying  tzu  tung,"  from  its  resemblance  to  a  jar  flat- 
tened at  the  top  and  bottom.  It  grows  about  as  large  as  an  orange. 
Within  each  capsule  are  five  or  seven  seeds.  These  are  light,  flat- 
tened, and  winged  like  the  seeds  of  an  elm  tree.  When  ripe,  Ihe 
fruit  bursts,  and  the  seeds  are  carried  oft  by  the  wind.  It  is  a  hand- 
some tree,  easily  grown  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  attains  a  diam- 
eter of  more  than  2  feet.  It  has  cordate  leaves  and  ovoid,  acuminate 
fruit,  withering  and  falling  in  the  early  frosts.  It  is  not  an  ever- 
green. Its  timber  is  praised  for  its  quality  in  the  manufacture  of 
musical  instruments,  as  the  lute,  etc.  The  older  the  tree  and  the 
higher  it  grows  on  a  hillside  the  better  its  resonant  timbre.  It  is 
found  along  the  Yangtze  Valley  from  Szechuen  to  the  sea,  and 
especially  in  the  provinces  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  In  the  heart  of 
China  (Szechuen,  Kweichow,  Hunan,  and  Yunnan),  the  people  spin 
thread  from  a  tung  tree  and  make  a  kind  of  cloth  which  resembles 
woolen.  It  is  very  common  in  central  China.  It  is  also  well  known 
in  Japan.  There  is  a  kind  of  bastard  wood-oil  tree  from  which 
strings  can  be  made,  probably  SUrculia platanifoUa  (Henry). 

The  principal  value  is  found  in  the  oil  produced  from  its  large, 
acrid,  and  poisonous  seed  nut.  This  oil  is  largely  used  for  painting 
and  calking.  Mixed  with  sifted  lime,  it  makes  excellent  glaziers' 
putty.  After  the  oil  is  removed,  the  nut  is  calcined  or  burnt  and 
produces  a  very  valuable  soot,  from  which  Chinese  ink  is  made  (or 
india  ink,  so  called).  Cement,  or  chunam,  for  seams  of  boats  is 
made  from  this  oil.  It  costs  about  90  cash  (6  cents)  per  pint  in  the 
village  where  produced  and  is  sold  at  double  that  price  in  Hankow. 

The  nuts  are  gathered  and  dried,  put  in  an  ordinary  Chinese  rice 
"kwo,"  or  cooking  pot — a  shallow  iron  basin  about  a  feet  in  diam- 
eter— and  stirred  about  over  a  good  fire  until  parched ;  they  are  then 
taken  to  a  mill,  sometimes  worked  by  hand  (an  ordinary  grinding 
mill),  and  ground  to  fine  powder,  the  oil  dripping  out  into  a  recep- 
tacle, or  they  are  ground  in  a  proper  mill  with  large  granite  grind- 
stones, turned  by  a  cow,  horse,  or  ass.  When  allowed  to  settle  and 
strained  through  coarse  grass  cloth,  the  oil  is  ready  for  the  market. 
It  is  sent  down  in  plaited  baskets,  lined  with  putty  and  varnished 
paper,  with  large  wide  mouths  and  four  loops  plaited  io  the  bamboo 
to  hook  them  up.  ^'  o 
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The  oil  is  extremely  poisonous  when  fresh.  A  simple  native 
remedy  (more  effective,  indeed,  than  any  foreign  one)  is  to  boil  a 
quantity  of  pine  shavings  in  water  and  bathe  the  poisoned  part  re- 
peatedly. It  gives  immediate  relief  and  rapidly  cures.  The  curious 
aspects  of  wood-oil  poisoning  are  worthy  of  special  study. 

The  wood-oil  tree  has  been  styled,  and  worthily  so,  the  "  national 
tree  of  China,"  from  its  stately  appearance,  green,  smooth  bark,  and 
spreading  branches. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  tree  should  not  flourish  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  as  it  bears  equally  well  at  a  temperature  below 
freezing  or  up  as  high  as  no"  F.,  but  the  nut  contains  but  little  oil 
when  grown  outside  of  the  provinces  named.  It  could,  no  doubt, 
be  grown  profitably  in  our  Southern  States  or  Lower  California. 

This  oil  is  used  all  over  China  as  a  paint  or  a  varnish ;  but  little 
is  exported.  The  nuts  are  gathered  during  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  early  part  of  October,  and  the  oil  is  brought  by  junks 
to  Hankow  during  most  of  the  year  and  shipped  to  the  various  Chi- 

The  customs  returns  show  that,  in  1S94,  332,848  piculs  (44,368,- 
638  pounds)  were  exported  from  Hankow,  and  in  1895,  290,681  piculs 
(38,741.112  pounds).  This  does  not  include  a  large  quantity  used  in 
Hankow,  of  which  no  return  is  made. 

JAC,,..  I.  Ch,u>, 

Hankow,  Fd'ruary  12,  iS^y.  Consul. 


CHUNGKING   REPORT. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hosie,  of  the  British  consular  service  in  China, 
writing  on  the  above-named  tree  in  his  work.  Three  Years  in  Western 
China,  says  as  follows: 

The  oil  irec  {AUiriUs  cardala)  was  scattered  about  among  the  fields.  It  seems 
to  prefer  thin-soiled,  rocky  ground,  being  met  with  in  great  abundance  on  Ihc  banks 
of  the  Yangtze  west  of  Ichang.  I[  grows  to  the  height  of  about  15  feel,  and  has 
large,  beautiful,  and  shady  green  leaves,  which  were  lighted  up  as  we  passed  with 
bunches  of  small,  pink-white  Howers.  It  produces  a  large,  green  fruit  like  an 
apple,  the  large  pips  or  seeds  of  which  contain  the  oil  for  which  Ihc  tree  is  famous. 
The  fruit  is  gathered  in  Augusl  and  September.  Primitive  wooden  presses  with 
wedges  arc  used  for  extracting  the  oil,  which  is  sent  to  market  in  wooden  lul>s  with 
light-Htting  lids,  and  is  employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  paint,  varnish,  walerpronf  paper,  umbrellas,  as  well  as  for  lighting.  The 
seeds,  if  eaten,  cause  nausea  and  vomiting. 

The  Journal  of  the  China  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  the 
following: 

The  DiyaHiira,  or  Eltcococfo,  to  which   Leggc  refers  the  lung  of  the  classics,  is 
'ecd  also  a  tun>!.  but  the  Chinese  authors  distinguish  it  well  from  the  PattUwHia 
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in  terming  Jl  f  ing  ue  tung  (y'mg  is  a  jar,  and  allusion  is  made  lo  the  shape  of  [he 
fruit);  yu  lung,  oil-yielding  tung. 

Siebold  says: 

This  is  the  Dryandra  eordata  or  ElireeiKre  zvrrueorc.  A  valuable  oil  pressed  from 
the  large,  poisonous  seeds  is  much  used  lor  painting  and  calking.  The  tree  is  qx- 
lensively  cullivaled  in  the  Yangtze  Valley.     It  is  also  well  known  in  Japan. 

Archibald  John  Little,  in  his  work,  Through  the  Yangtiic  Gorjjcs, 
has  the  following; 

The  tung  nut.  which  yields  the  oil,  was  being  ground  up  in  a  circular  stone 
trough  by  iron  wheels,  dragged  around  by  a  blindfold  ox.  The  rcsultanl  coarse 
powder  is  then  made  into  circular  cakes  with  straw,  and  a  horiionlal  pile  is  then 
placed  in  a  very  rough  but  solid  wooden  press,  and  long  wedges  are  successively 
driven  in  and  the  oil  expressed.  These  wedges  arc  iron  capped  and  are  struck  by 
a  huge  ram  slung  from  the  roof  and  worked  by  two  men,  the  taking-rount  rim 
being  an  affair  of  much  nicety.  The  oil  cake  remaining  is  a  valuable  manure  for 
the  poppy.  Upium  and  tung  (AV'j-ivivi'o,  or  varnish  tree)  oil  are  the  two  main  staples 
of  eastern  Szechuen. 

From  a  native  source  (my  own  writer),  1  have  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  names  of  ihe  tung  shu  are  numerous.  In  the  Chinese  classics,  the  diameter 
of  the  tree  is  referred  to  be  just  an  armful,  and  it  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Ituuk  of 
Poetry.  In  other  books,  it  is  stated  thai  the  wood  was  used  for  making  harps,  and 
the  leaves  were  able  to  tell  when  it  was  an  intercalary  month  by  shedding  an  extra 
leaf :  the  flower  also  knows  when  it  is  cold.  But  it  is  not  slated  in  books  what  the 
fruit  was  used  (or.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  about  20  feet,  and  the  shortest  is  about 
8  org  feet  high.  When  the  llower  is  red,  it  is  called  the  red  tung  shu,  and  when  the 
flower  is  while,  it  is  called  the  white  tung  shu ;  and,  further,  there  are  [he  kau  lung 
and  tze  lung.  In  the  Chuen-fong-pu.  the  white  tung  shu  is  also  called  the  hwa 
lung,  pau  tung.  in  tzu  lung,  and  hu  tzu  lung.  The  kau  tung  is  just  the  same  as 
what  they  now  call  the  yu  lung,  and  the  fruit  is  like  the  poppy.  The  outside  of  the 
llower  is  white  and  the  inside  red.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  second  moon  and 
the  beginning  of  the  third  moon  it  commences  to  flower;  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
moons,  it  becomes  a  fruit,  which  does  not  ripen  until  the  end  of  the  eighth  moon, 
when  it  is  beaten  from  the  tree  with  bamboos  and  put  in  damp  places  until  the 
outside  gets  rotten,  and  then  the  kernel  is  taken  out.  The  size  of  the  kernel  is 
about  the  size  of  a  bean.  When  the  outside  is  peeled  off,  it  becomes  pure  white. 
It  is  roasted  until  burnt  and  then  ground  ;  then  they  put  It  into  a  bowl  an<l  steam 
it,  when  cakes  are  made  from  it.  li  is  afterwards  put  into  a  press  and  the  oil 
olitained.  which  is  used  for  lamps  and  also  in  give  polish  10  painted  things. 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  information,  the  fruit  does 
not  ripen  until  the  end  of  the  eighth  moon — about  the  ist  of  August. 
I  have,  therefore,  been  unable  to  visit  one  of  the  places  where  the 
manufacture  of  the  oil  takes  place  and  report  in  full  on  the  process 
and  the  quantity  produced.  1  hope  next  autumn  to  be  able  to  fur- 
nish an  additional  report  on  the  subject. 

Geo.   F.  Smithf.rs, 

Chunckino,  April  14,  iS^J.  Consul. 
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CHINESE   INSECT   WHITE  WAX.* 

Although  the  substance  called  Chinese  insect  white  wax  has  long 
been  known  in  Europe,  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  mystery 
which  has  surrounded  this  remarkable  industry  has  been  cleared  up. 

As  early  as  1522,  this  wax  is  mentioned  in  Chinese  books ;  but  at 
that  time  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  prevalent  that  the  insects,  by 
some  mysterious  process  of  metamorphosis,  were  themselves  con- 
verted into  a  white  substance  and  did  not  excrete  the  wax. 

Although  the  province  of  Szechuen  has  always  been  recognized 
as  the  chief  breeding  country  of  the  white-wax  insect  and  the  great 
field  for  the  production  and  manufacture  of  the  white  wax  of  com- 
merce, the  wax  is  found  and  manufactured  in  several  other  prov- 
inces, notably,  in  Kweichow,  Hunan,  Fukien,  Chekiang,  and  Anhui, 
and  in  reality  exists  in  small  quantities  from  Chihli,  in  the  north,  to 
the  island  of  Hainan,  in  the  south,  of  China. 

If  we  glance  at  a  map  of  China,  we  will  find  that  the  Upper 
Yangtze,  or  Golden  River,  as  it  is  there  called,  is  joined  by  a  river 
called  the  Ya-lung  or  Ta-Ch'ung,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  second  degree  of  longitude,  and  that  the  united  waters  flow 
southeast  below  the  twenty-sixth  degree  of  latitude,  and  again  turn 
north,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  loop  toward  the  province  of  Yunnan. 
Between  these  two  rivers  flows  another  smaller  river,  called  the  Au- 
ning,  which  joins  the  Ya-lung  before  the  latter  unites  with  the  Golden 
River.  The  Au-ning  flows  down  a  valley  called  the  valley  of  Chlen- 
Ch'ang,  the  local  name  of  Ning-Yuan  Fu,  the  principal  town  within 
the  river  loop.  This  valley,  the  northern  boundary  of  which  is  in 
latitude  29°  jo',  and  southern  boundary  in  latitude  27°  ti',  is  the 
great  breeding  ground  of  the  white-wax  insect.  In  the  valley,  which 
is  about  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  hills  which 
bound  it,  there  is  one  very  prominent  tree,  called  by  the  Chinese  of 
that  region  the  ch'ung  shu,  or  "insect  tree."  It  is  known  under 
different  names  in  the  same  province  of  Szechuen;  it  is  called  the 
tung  ching  shu,  or  "evergreen  tree,"  and  the  pao-ke-ts'ao  shu,  or 
"crackling-flea  tree,"  from  the  sputtering  of  the  wood  when  burn- 
ing. It  is  an  evergreen,  with  leaves  springing  in  pairs  from  the 
branches.  They  are  thick,  dark-green,  glossy,  ovate,  and  pointed. 
In  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  the  tree  bears  clusters  of 
small,  white  flowers,  which  are  succaeded  by  fruit  of  a  dark-purple 
color.     From  the  specimens  of  the  tree  which  I  forwarded  to  Kew 
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Gardens,  the  authorities  there  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
Ligustruiri  lucidum,  or  large-leaved  privet. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1883,  I  passed  through  the  Chien-Ch'ang 
Valley;  but,  knowing  that  Mr,  Baber  had  already  furnished  a  report 
on  the  subject  of  white  wax,  I  confined  myself  to  a  mere  cursory 
examination  of  the  insect  tree.  In  that  month,  however,  I  found  at- 
tached to  the  bark  of  the  boughs  and  twigs  numerous  brown  pea- 
shaped  excrescences.  The  larger  excrescences,  or  scales,  were  readily 
detachable,  and,  when  opened,  presented  either  a  whitish-brown, 
pulpy  mass  or  a  crowd  of  minute  animals  like  flour,  whose  move- 
ments were  only  just  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye. 

In  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1884,  when  I  was  called  upon 
for  more  detailed  information  on  the  subject,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  these  scales  and  their  contents  with  some  minuteness 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Chungking,  and  also  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Chia-ting  Fu,  the  chief  wax-producing  country  in  the  province  of 
Szechuen,  10  miles  to  the  east  of  Chungking.  I  plucked  the  scales 
from  the  trees  (the  Liguslrum  liidiium)  and  on  opening  them  (they  are 
very  brittle)  I  found  a  swarm  of  brown  creatures  crawling  about, 
each  provided  with  six  legs  and  a  pair  of  antennae.  Each  of  these 
moving  creatures  was  a  white-wax  insect,  the  Coccus  pt-la  of  West- 
wood.  Many  of  the  scales  also  contained  either  a  small  white  bag 
or  cocoon  covering  a  pupa,  or  a  perfect  imago  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
black  beetle.  This  beetle  is  a  species  of  Brachytarsus.  For  this  in- 
formation, I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  McLachlan,  to  whom  the  insects 
forwarded  by  me  to  Kew  were  submitted  for  examination. 

If  left  undisturbed  in  the  broken  scale,  the  beetle,  which,  from 
his  ungainly  appearance,  is  called  by  the  Chinese  the  nin-erh,  or 
"buffalo,"  will,  heedless  of  the  cocci  which  begin  to  crawl  outside 
and  inside  the  scale,  continue  to  burrow  in  the  inner  lining  of  the 
scale,  which  is  apparently  his  food.  The  Chinese  declare  that  the 
beetle  eats  his  minute  companions  in  the  scale,  or  at  least  injures 
them  by  the  pressure  of  his  comparatively  heavy  body;  and  it  is 
true  that  the  scales  from  Chien-Ch'ang,  in  which  the  beetles  are 
numerous,  arc  cheaper  than  those  in  which  they  are  absent.  But 
although  Chinese  entomology  is  not  to  be  trusted,  there  is,  after  all, 
a  grain  (tf  truth  in  the  statement.  The  genus  Brachytarsus  is  para- 
sitic on  coccus,  and  the  grub,  not  the  imago,  is  the  enemy  of  the 
white-wax  insect.  The  Chinese,  therefore,  are  not  far  wrong  when 
they  pay  a  lower  price  for  the  beetle-infested  scales. 

When  a  scale  is  plucked  from  a  tree,  an  orifice  where  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  bark  is  disclosed.  By  this  orifice,  the  cocci  are  enabled 
to  escape  from  the  detached  scales.  If  the  scales  are  not  detached, 
but  remain  fixed  to  the  bark,  it  may  be  asked.  How  are  the  cocci  to 
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find  their  way  out?  It  has  been  stated  by  entomologists  that  they 
know  not  of  any  species  of  the  family  Coceida  that  can  not  find  their 
way  from  underneath  the  mother  scale  without  assistance.  This 
may  also  hold  good  in  the  present  case;  but  all  I  contend  for  is,  that 
the  Coecus  pe-la  takes  eager  advantage  of  the  opening  pierced  from 
inside  the  scale  by  the  beetle  to  escape  from  imprisonment.  In 
addition  to  the  branches  with  intact  scales,  which  I  carried  home 
with  me  for  examination,  I  closely  observed  the  scales  that  had  been 
left  undetached  on  the  Ligustrum,  and  found  only  one  orifice  in  each 
scale,  a  circular  hole  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  orifice  pierced 
by  the  beetles  in  the  scales  which  I  had  with  me.  At  Chia-ting,  I 
examined  scales  that  had  been  brought  from  the  Chien-Ch'ang  Val- 
ley. They  were  suspended  on  the  wax  trees  and  were  for  the  most 
part  empty.  They  had  only  one  orifice — that  by  which  they  had 
been  attached  to  the  bark  of  the  Ligustrum,  and  by  which  the  cocci 
had  no  doubt  escaped.  In  the  very  first  scale  I  opened  there,  how- 
ever, I  found  a  solitary  beetle. 

The  Chien-Ch'ang  Valley  is  the  great  insect-producing  country; 
hut  the  insects  may  be  and  are  propagated  elsewhere,  as  in  Chien- 
wei  Hsien,  to  the  south  of  Chia-ting  Fu,  and  even  as  far  east  as 
Chungking.  These  insects  are,  however,  declared  by  the  Chinese 
to  be  inferior  and  they  fetch  a  lower  price. 

Two  hundred  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Chien-Ch'ang,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  series  of  mountain  ranges,  is  the  prefecture  of 
Chia-ting,  within  which  insect  white  wax  as  an  article  of  commerce 
is  produced.  Atlhe  end  of  April,  the  scales  are  gathered  from  the 
Ligustrum  in  the  Chien-Ch'ang  Valley,  and  collected  for  the  most 
part  at  the  town  of  Te  Chang,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Au-ning 
Kiver,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  latitude  2^°  24'. 

To  this  town,  porters  from  Chia-ting  annually  resort  in  great  num- 
bers— in  former  years,  they  are  said  to  have  numbered  as  many  as 
ten  thousand — to  carry  the  scales  across  the  mountains  to  Chia-ting. 
The  scales  are  made  up  into  paper  packets,  each  weighing  about  16 
ounces,  and  a  load  usually  consists  of  about  sixty  packets.  Great 
care  has  to  be  taken  in  the  transit  of  the  scales.  The  porters  between 
the  Chien-Ch'ang  Valley  and  Chia-ting  travel  only  during  the  night, 
for,  at  the  season  of  transit,  the  temperature  is  already  high  during 
the  day,  and  would  tend  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  insects  and 
their  escape  from  the  scales.  At  their  resting  places,  the  porters 
open  and  spread  out  the  packets  in  cool  places.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  precautions,  however,  each  packet,  on  arrival  at  Chia-ting, 
is  found  to  be  more  than  an  ounce  lighter  than  when  it  started  from 
Chien-Ch'ang.  In  years  of  plenty,  a  pound  of  scales  laid  down  in 
Chia-ting  costs  about  half  a  crown;  but  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  such 
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as  last  year,  when  only  a  thousand  toads  are  said  to  have  reached 
Chia-ting  from  Chien-Ch'ang,  the  price  is  doubled. 

In  favorable  years,  a  pound  of  Chien-Ch'ang  scales  is  calculated 
to  produce  from  4  to  5  pounds  of  wax  ;  in  bad  years,  a  little  more 
than  a  pound  may  be  expected,  so  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  white-wax 
culture  has  in  it  a  considerable  element  of  risk. 

West  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Min  River,  on  which  the  city  of 
Chia-ting  lies,  stretches  a  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  sacred  O-mei  range 
of  mountains.  This  plain,  which  runs  south  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ta-tu  River,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Chien-Ch'ang 
Valley  further  west,  is  an  immense  rice  field,  being  well  watered  by 
streams  from  the  western  mountains.  Almost  every  plot  of  ground 
on  this  plain,  as  well  as  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  are  thickly  edged 
with  stumps,  varying  from  3  or  4  to  a  dozen  feet  in  height,  with 
numerous  sprouts  rising  from  their  gnarled  heads.  These  slumps 
resemble,  at  a  distance,  our  own  pollard  willows.  The  leaves  spring 
in  pairs  from  the  branches;  they  are  light  green,  ovate,  pointed,  ser- 
rated, and  deciduous.  In  June,  1884,  when  I  visited  this  part  of  the 
country,  some  of  the  trees  were  bearing  bunches  apparently  of  fruit 
in  small  pods;  but  as  no  flowering  specimens  were  then  procurable, 
there  still  exists  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  this  tree.  I  am  informed, 
however,  that  It  Is,  in  all  probability,  the  Fraxiiius  chinensis,  a  species 
of  ash.  The  tree  is  known  to  the  Chinese  as  the  pai  la  shu,  or 
"white-wax  tree," 

It  is  to  this,  the  great  home  of  the  wax  tree,  that  the  scales  are 
carried  from  the  Chien-Ch'ang  Valley.  On  their  arrival,  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  they  are  made  up  into  small  packets  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  scales,  which  are  inclosed  in  a  leaf  of  the  wood-oil 
tree.  The  edges  of  the  leaf  are  tied  together  with  a  rice  straw,  by 
which  the  packet  is  also  suspended  close  under  the  branches  of  the 
wax  tree.  A  few  rough  holes  are  drilled  in  the  leaf  with  a  bbint 
needle,  so  thai  the  insects  may  find  their  way  through  them  to  the 
branches. 

On  emerging  from  the  scales,  the  insects  creep  rapidly  up  the 
branches  to  the  leaves,  among  which  they  nestle  for  a  period  of  thirteen 
days.  They  then  descend  to  the  branches  and  twigs,  on  which  they 
take  up  their  position,  the  females,  doubtless,  to  provide  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  race  by  developing  scales  in  which  to  deposit  iht-ir 
eggs  and  the  males  to  excrete  the  substance  known  as  white  wax. 
Whether  or  not  the  wax  is  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  scales,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  I  have  frequently  observed,  however,  scales 
far  removed  from  any  deposit  of  white  wax,  and  it  may  be  asked 
whether  or  not  it  is  in  these  scales  at  a  distance  from  the  wax  that 
the  female  beetles,  cuckoo-like,  deposit  their  eggs. 
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Chia-ting  have  learned  to  distinguish  the  wax-producing  from  the 
nonwax-producing  insects.  They  divide  them  into  two  classes,  called, 
respectively,  the  la  sha,  or  "wax  sand,"  and  thehuangsha,  or  "brown 
sand."  The  former,  which  are  of  a  reddish-while  color,  are  declared 
to  be  the  wax  producers,  while  the  latter,  which  are  of  a  brownish 
color,  are  said  to  produce  no  wax.  These  are  without  doubt  the 
males  and  females,  respectively. 

During  the  thirteen  days  after  their  escape  from  the  scales  and 
their  future  life  when  studded  on  the  bark,  the  insects  must  derive 
their  nourishment  from  the  sap  of  the  tree,  although  to  the  unaided 
eye  there  is  no  visible  impression  on  leaves  or  bark.  From  the 
absence  of  any  such  marks,  the  Chinese  declare  that  the  insects  live 
on  dew  and  thai  the  wax  perspires  from  their  bodies. 

The  wax  first  appears  as  a  white  coating  on  the  under  sides  of 
the  boughs  and  twigs,  and  resembles  very  much  sulphate  of  quinine 
or  a  covering  of  snow.  Il  gradually  spreads  over  the  whole  branch 
and  attains  after  three  months  a  thickness  of  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch.  When  the  white  deposit  becomes  visible  on  the  branches,  the 
farmer  may  be  seen  going  the  round  of  his  trees,  carefully  belaboring 
each  stump  with  a  heavy  wooden  club,  in  order,  as  he  says,  to  bring  to 
the  ground  the  la-kou,  or  "wax  dog,"  a  declared  enemy  of  the  wax 
insect;  this  probably  refers  to  the  beetle  mother.  This  clubbing  of 
the  stumps  was  done  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  wax  insects 
are  said  to  have  a  firm  hold  of  the  bark. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  days  from  the  placing  of  the  insects 
on  the  wax  tree,  the  deposit  is  complete.  The  branches  are  then 
lopped  off  and  as  much  of  the  wax  as  possible  removed  by  hand. 
This  is  placed  in  an  iron  pot  of  boiling  water,  and  the  wax,  melting, 
rises  to  the  surface,  is  skimmed  off  and  placed  in  a  round  mold, 
whence  it  emerges  as  the  white  wax  of  commerce.  Where  it  is  found 
impossible  to  remove  the  wax  by  hand,  twigs  and  branches  are  thrown 
into  the  pot,  so  that  this  wax  is  darker  and  inferior.  Finally,  not 
satisfied  that  all  the  wax  has  been  collected,  the  operator  takes  the 
insects,  which  have  meantime  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and, 
placing  them  in  a  bag,  squeezes  them  until  they  have  gfven  up  the 
last  drop  of  their  valuable  product.  They  are  then — an  ignominious 
ending  to  their  short  and  industrious  career — thrown  to  the  pigs. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1884,  branches  of  the  Ligiislrum  coated 
with  wax  were  brought  to  mc.  On  removing  the  wax,  I  found  close 
to  the  bark  a  number  of  minute  brown  bags,  evidently  the  male 
cocci  in  a  state  of  metamorphosis.  I  examined  the  undisturbed 
branches  from  day  to  day,  and  on  the  4th  of  September  1  observed 
quite  a  number  of  white  hair-like  substances  rising  above  the  surface 
of  the  wax  deposit.      These  ultimately  proved  to  be  the  white-forked 
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tails  of  the  male  insects  forcing  their  way  up  from  the  bark,  and 
dislodging  as  they  emerged  small  quantities  of  the  wax.  They  were 
now  provided  with  long  wings,  and  after  tarrying  for  a  time  on  the 
branches,  flew  away.  By  the  13th  of  September,  they  had  all  disap- 
peared, leaving  visible  the  tunnels  from  the  bark  upwards  by  which 
they  had  escaped. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  remarks  that,  as  the  branches  of 
the  wax  tree  are  boiled  with  the  wax,  the  scales  are  destroyed,  and 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  annually  to  the  Chien-Ch'ang 
Valley  for  fresh  scales  with  eggs  or  insects. 

When  the  branches  are  lopped  off  a  wax  tree,  a  period  of  three 
years  is  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  scales  are  suspended  under  the 
new  branches  of  the  same  tree.  Wind  and  rain  are  greatly  dreaded 
at  the  season  of  suspending  the  insects,  and  the  sprouts  of  one  and 
two  years'  growth  are  considered  too  weak  to  resist  a  gale. 

So  much  for  the  wax  insect  and  its  product.  I  come  now  to  the 
subject  of  the  quantity  produced,  its  value,  and  uses. 

Since  the  introduction  of  kerosene  oil  into  China,  and  its  almost 
universal  use  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  Empire,  the  demand 
for  white  wax  has  declined  considerably,  and  the  supply  has  de- 
creased in  a  corresponding  ratio.  Not  many  years  ago,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  ten  thousand  porters  were  required  to  carry  the  scales 
from  the  Chien-Chang  Valley  to  the  wax-tree  country,  and  in  1884, 
we  find  that  a  thousand  porters  were  able  to  transport  the  Chien- 
Ch'ang  supply.  In  many  homesteads  in  Szechuen,  where  candles 
were  formerly  the  only  lights,  kerosene  has  been  introduced  and  it 
is  now  only  when  lighting  is  required  outside—  for  there  is  no  public 
lighting  in  China  worthy  of  the  name — that  candles  are  employed 
by  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  leave  their  homes  after  nightfall. 
I  find,  however,  from  the  returns  of  the  imperial  Chinese  maritime 
customs  for  1884,  that  the  quantity  of  insect  white  wax  imported 
into  Shanghai  in  foreign  vessels  from  the  ports  on  the  Yangtze 
amounted  to  7,638  piculs  (454  tons),  valued  at  ^81,440  taels  (about 
^95,000),  say,  on  an  average,  ^200  ($973. 30)  a  ton.  The  value, 
like  the  demand,  has  also  declined.  Not  many  years  ago,  it  was 
quoted  at  double  the  prices  realized  at  present. 

Various  uses  are  ascribed  to  this  wax;  but  in  western  China,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  its  sole  use  is  for  coating  the 
exteriors  of  animal  and  vegetable  tallow  candles  and  for  giving  a 
greater  consistency  to  these  tallows  before  they  are  manufactured 
into  candles.  Insect  white  wax  melts  at  160°  F.,  whereas  animal 
tallow  melts  at  about  95°  F.  Vegetable  and  animal  tallow  candles 
are  therefore  dipped  into  melted  white  wax;  a  coating  is  given  to 
them,  and  prevents  them  guttering  when  lighted.     It  is  also  said 
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to  be  used  tn  other  parts  uf  China  as  a  sizing  for  paper  and  cotton 
goods,  for  imparting  a  gloss  to  silk,  and  as  a  furniture  polish. 
Chemists  are  likewise  declared  to  utilize  it  for  coating  their  pills. 
In  the  Fukien  and  Chekiang  provinces,  it  is  employed  to  impart  a 
polish  to  steatite,  or  soapstone,  ornaments  after  the  carving  is  com- 
pleted. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  history  of  the  production,  manufacture, 
and  uses  of  Chinese  insect  white  wax — a  substance  interesting  from 
a  biological,  as  well  as  from  a  commercial,  point  of  view. 

Geo.   F.  Smithers, 

Chunokino,  April  15,  iS^7-  Consul. 
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PAPYROLITH    IN    r.ERMANV. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  the  papyrolith, 
referred  to  in  a  report  furnished  by  Mr.  Germain,  United  States  con- 
sul in  Zurich,  and  published  in  Consular  Reports  No.  198  (March, 
1897),  p.  343,  has  turned  out  anything  but  successful,  ('.  ■;.,  the  Saxon 
end  of  it.  I  understand  that  parties  who  put  papyrolith  in  on  trial 
ordered  it  taken  out.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Zurich  firm  has 
found  a  way  to  overcome  the  evils  against  which  experimenters  here 
have  proven  powerless.  The  fault  is  in  the  use  of  sawdust,  which 
retains  more  or  less  dampness  and  causes  swelling  and  bursting 
after  the  flooring  has  been  laid.  An  article  in  the  Builders'  Times 
(Bau-Zeitung),  published  March  17,  1897,  in  Berlin,  points  out,  in 
answer  to  a  correspondent,  the  fact  that  the  30  square  meters  of 
Kraner's  papyrolith  had  to  be  removed  because  it  was  not  what  was 
wanted.      The  article  says,  among  other  things: 

Atter  fourteen  days,  the  upper  layer  lifleil  ilself  in  many  places,  cracked,  and 
blistered.  My  repealed  requests  to  restore  the  flooring  in  a  proper  way  remained 
unanswered.  Finally,  a  shipment  of  Ihe  malerlal  arrivctl.  and  was  followed  by  the 
"Monteur"  (workman)  uf  the  firm  (Kraner  &  Co.),  who  declared  that  he  could  not 
repair  the  flooring,  as  mending  of  the  old  floor  could  not  well  be  carried  out,  and 
that  [he  only  thing  10  do  was  to  clean  out  the  old  and  put  down  the  new  flouring, 
made  from  the  material  shipped  a  few  days  before.  New  demands  on  the  firm 
remaining  without  result,  I  was  compelled  to  remove  the  flooring.     *    •    • 

Kraner's  former  partner,  one  Knoch,  who,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  is  a  man  of  inventive  mind,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
one  or  two  most  successful  building  and  flooring  materials.  For 
two  years,.  I  have  been  watching  every  movement  made  by  both 
Kraner  and  Knoch.     1  have  not  reported  sooner  because  I  did  not 
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believe  that  either   had  achieved  sufficient  success  to  warrant   my 
reporting  to  the  Department. 

CORK-STONE    FLOORING. 

Knoch's  cork  stone,  so  called,  of  which  I  send  samples,*  has  been 
very  highly  commended  for  its  isolating  properties  by  architects  and 
the  officers  of  experimental  stations.  I  understand  that  Knoch  is 
having  a  great  deal  of  success  with  it  throughout  the  Empire.  The 
materials  and  processes  of  manufacture  are  very  simple.  Ground 
cork  (cork  meal,  as  it  is  called),  tan-bark  meal,  ground  up  peanut 
shells,  or  any  other  suitable  vegetable  matter,  are  mixed  with  paper 
waste,  alum,  or  other  fireproof  materials  and  molded  into  bricks. 
These  are  dried  in  kilns  or  in  the  open  air.  The  material,  thus  made, 
is  damp  proof  and  sound  proof,  and,  to  a  very  large  extent,  fireproof. 
The  bricks  so  made  and  impregnated  may  char  or  molder  and  burn 
away,  but  they  will  not  blaze.  They  are  as  near  fireproof  as  any 
such  substance  can  be  made. 

knock's  elastic  flooring. 

Besides  the  so-called  cork  stone,  Knocli  has  invented  an  artificial, 
absolutely  fire,  water,  moisture,  and  acid  proof  crackless  material  for 
flooring,  walls,  etc. 

The  material  is  made  by  dissolving  chloride  of  magnesium  in  water 
at  27°  Baume.  To  i  pound  of  salt  is  put  1  liter  (a  trifle  over  a  quart) 
of  cold  water.  The  saltmust  be  totally  dissolved  by  the  water  before  the 
solution  is  ready  for  use.  As  soon  as  the  salt  is  thoroughly  dissolved, 
30  kilograms  (66  pounds)  of  burnt  powdered  magnesium  and  2  kilo- 
grams (4.4  pounds)  of  leather  meal  (finely  ground  leather  waste)  are 
mixed  in  a  drum  or  tub  by  hand.  Six  kilograms  (13.2  pounds)  of 
this  mixture  are  then  mixed  with  5  liters  of  the  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium solution.  This  mixture  must  be  thoroughly  kneaded  by  hand 
or  by  a  kneading  machine  until  a  uniform  pulpy  mass  results.  This 
mass  may  be  spread  over  the  surface,  to  be  covered  and  bound  in,  to 
keep  it  from  running,  with  wooden,  tin,  or  sheet-iron  forms.  It  must 
be  smoothed  or  evened  off  by  means  of  a  smoothing  iron  or  utensil. 
The  same  process,  practically,  must  be  gone  through  when  making 
plates  of  this  material  in  molds.  When  a  better,  more  isolating, 
linoleum-like  plate  or  flooring  is  wanted,  the  mixture  must  contain  3 
or  more,  instead  of  2,  kilograms  of  leather  meal.  Such  a  mixture 
gives  a  beautiful  surface,  and  isolates  sound,  moisture,  fire,  etc.  To 
still  further  isolate  and  to  obtain  an  elastic  flooring,  a  good  plan  is 
to  put,  first,  a  layer  of  the  mixture,  next  a  layer  of  dry  cork  meal  or 
vegetable  stuff,  and,  on  top  of  this,  another  layer  of  the  mixture. 


•Sam|jlesfiledii]liic  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  DepanmcDt  of  Slali 
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The  advantages  m(  Knoch's  elastic,  artificial,  jointless.  fire,  water, 
and  acid  pr(R»f  flooring  and  wall  and  ceiling  coverioR  are; 

Itcanbe  puioo  overstones,  bricks,  old  floors,  etc  Twelve  hours 
after  being  spread,  it  is  ready  for  ase,  may  be  walked  or  worked  on. 
If  laid  in  (he  evening,  it  is  ready  for  use  the  next  morning^.  In 
twelve  hours,  it  is  as  hard  as  stone,  although  almost  as  elastic  as 
wood.  This  is  due  to  the  lealhermeal  introduced  into  the  mixture, 
hence  shrinkage  is  impossible.  The  fact  is,  the  mass,  if  it  has  any 
tendency,  tends  to  expansion.  If,  after  the  mass  has  been  smoothed 
off,  boards,  linoleum,  etc.,  are  laid  over  the  surface,  the  result  will 
be  a  flooring  bearinga  very  close  resemblance  to  the  boards,  linoleum, 
etc.,  so  placed.  In  fact,  any  pattern  may  be  obtained  by  impressing 
the  surface  with  plates  containing  the  one  desired.  Inasmuch  as  the 
mass  covers  the  entire  floor,  close  up  to  the  walls,  having  no  joints, 
all  kinds  of  dirt,  fungi,  vermin,  etc,  are  excluded;  while  cleaning 
is  very  much  easier  than  any  of  the  usual  floorings.  In  fact,  a 
moist  cloth  is  all  that  is  needed  in  any  but  exceptional  cases. 
Another  great  advantage  is  the  ease  with  which  the  mass  or  mixture 
may  be  made  into  plates  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  for  shipment  to  any 
point.  In  case  one  wishes  to  have  polished  surfaces,  the  floor  may 
be  rubbed  over  with  a  cloth  or  brush  saturated  with  any  pleasant- 
smelling  oil.  The  mass  may  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  mortar, 
for  it  clings,  as  does  mortar,  to  laths,  boards,  bricks,  etc.,  and  has 
the  advantage  over  mortar  of  being  a  belter  isolator  against  sound, 
fire,  moisture,  etc.  Used  as  flooring,  it  takes  the  place  of  boards  and 
linoleum  and  beats  both  in  its  security  against  fire,  sound,  moisture, 
etc.  In  old  buildings,  sheds,  barns,  storehouses,  lofts,  etc.,  it  will 
prove  a  great  success.  In  case  of  fire  breaking  out,  it  can  easily,  or 
with  very  little  effort,  be  confined  to  the  room  in  which  it  originates, 
/'.  €.,  if  the  room  is  floored,  walled,  and  ceiled  with  this  material. 
Xyolith,  a  suppi>sed  rival  of  this  flooring  material,  can  be  made  only 
in  plates,  and  these  shrink  and  sweat. 

Calculation  of  costs  of  production. — Thirty  kilograms  burnt  powdered 
magnesium,  3  marks  (71. 4cents);  z  kilograms  leather  meal,  izpfen- 
nigs  (2. Scents);  25  kilograms  solution  from  \3%  kilograms  chloride 
of  magnesium,  88  pfennigs  (20.9  cents);  57  kilograms  of  the  mass  cost 
4  marks  (95.1  cents);  100  kilograms  of  the  mass  cost  7  marks  ($1,666). 

Dimensions  and  prices  are,  per  square  meter:  Ten  millimeters 
thick,  3.50  marks  (83.3  cents);  15  millimeters  thick,  5  marks  ($1.19) ; 
zo  millimeters  thick,  6  marks  ($1,434);  25  millimeters  thick,  7.50 
marks  ($1,785);  30  millimeters  thick,  10  marks  ($2.38). 

J.    C.    MONAGHAN, 

Chemnitz,  May  28,  i8gj.  Consul. 
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BICYCLES    IN    GERMANY. 

The  wide  difference  that  exists  between  the  duty  on  American 
bicycles  entering  Germany  and  that  on  German  bicycles  entering 
the  United  States  continues  to  give  grave  concern  to  the  makers  of 
native  wheels.  The  boycott  laid  by  the  editors  of  sporting  papers 
on  advertisements  and  notices  of  American  wheels  has  proved  en- 
tirely ineffectual.  On  the  contrary,  appearances  support  the  con- 
clusion that  this  boycott  has  produced  an  increase  of  popular  favor 
for  American  machines.  To  all  appearances,  buyers  here  have 
argued  that  such  a  boycott  proves  that  the  German  maker  does  not 
fabricate  as  light,  durable,  and  shapely  an  article  as  the  American, 
since  the  boycott  is  in  nature  of  a  confession  to  that  effect  on  the 
part  of  the  native  maker. 

American  manufacturers  who  have  taken  heed  to  the  urgent 
advice  from  various  consular  officers  in  Germany  to  send  over 
German-speaking  agents,  can  not  complain  of  failure  to  secure 
orders,  whenever  they  have  been  represented  by  able  agents.  If  1 
can  believe  the  statements  of  a  number  of  these  agents  who  have 
visited  the  Beriin  office,  their  business  trips  have  had  brilliant  results. 
And  in  part  corroboration  of  their  statements,  it  appears  that  Ameri- 
can cycles  have  arrived  in  very  large  quantities  in  Hamburg.  Some 
of  these  are  for  immediate  distribution,  but  the  rest,  according  to 
the  papers,  for  storage  at  that  point  until  the  chosen  moment  for 
selling  them  arrives. 

The  reason  for  this  quantity  of  our  machines  just  now  at  Ham- 
burg is  not  far  to  seek.  It  springs  from  the  same  reason  as  the 
boycott  against  advertisements  in  German  papers.  The  German 
manufacturers  have  reached  a  stage  of  exasperation  at  which  their 
representations  to  Government  may  possibly  result  in  customs  regu- 
lations to  the  detriment  of  our  wheels.  They  say,  with  truth,  that 
their  wheels  are  subject  to  a  very  high  duty  on  entering  the  United 
States,  while  our  wheels  pay  a  very  small  rate,  varying  from  3  to  7 
marks  (71  cents  to  jji. 67),  according  to  the  materials  and  weight  of 
the  machine.  The  least  they  will  be  content  with  is  a  duty  of  50 
marks  ($11.90)  on  each  American  wheel.  It  is  in  order  to  forestall 
this  rise  in  duty  that  American  machines  have  been  accumulated  at 
Hamburg,  just  as  vast  quantities  of  German  goods  of  all  sorts  have 
been  accumulated  in  New  York  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  for 
providing  revenues  now  before  Congress. 

To  Show  that  I  am  not  speaking  without  the  book,  I  have  the 
honor  to  forward  the  following  translation  of  a  memorial  addressed 
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by  the  League  of  Industrials  at  Bochum  to  the  German  Government. 
Bochum  is  an  important  manufacturing  town  in  the  great  industrial 
region  by  the  Rhine  that  includes  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  and  Dusseldorf . 

According  to  reliable  news,  ihe  idea  has  been  discussed  in  American  capitalistic 
circles  la  sell  to  Gernian  consumers  the  products  of  American  bicycle  factories  by 
the  establishment  of  many  branch  businesses.  Such  a  movement  has  already  taken 
place  with  the  sewing  machines  of  the  Singer  Company,  to  the  great  delriment  (if 
native  fabrications. 

Our  bicycle  factories,  the  number  of  which  is  growing  daily,  stand  in  the  same 
danger.  The  urgency  of  the  matter  can  be  seen  from  a  report  made  by  an  Ameri- 
can consul,  in  which  the  formation  of  a  syndicate  of  American  bicycle  makers  is 
considered  in  connection  with  a  similar  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  French  minister 
in  IJeriin  (sic). 

The  German  bicycle  fabrication  has  a  severe  battle  to  endure,  because  Ihe  high 
customs  duties  of  foreign  countries  strangle  exports  to  a  notable  degree,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  import  duty  into  Germany  is  hardly  large  enough  for  mention. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  United  States  levies  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  of  the  valuation, 
which  means  an  average  of  60  marks  ($14.28)00  a  wheel;  while,  in  accordance 
with  the  German  duly  of  24  marks  ($5.71)  on  too  kilograms,  only  from  3  to  4  marks 
(7t  til  ijs  cents)  duly  fall  to  the  foreign  wheel.  The  consequence  is  that  Germany 
is  swamped  with  cheap  (sic)  American  bicycles,  but  for  her  part  can  not  export 
wheels  to  the  United  States.  Germany  is  forced  to  leave  her  own  market  open  to 
American  and  lirllish  rivalry  and  permit  the  native  manufacturers  to  be  seriously 
depressed.  The  German  manufacturer  is  forced  to  send,  at  great  expense,  sales- 
men to  foreign  countries  thai  will  take  his  wares,  in  order  to  get  amends  (or  the 
losses  in  his  own  land,  which  he  has  lo  surrender  to  America  and  England. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  United  Slates  Treasury  in  Washington,  America 
sent  machines  in  l8()6  for  $3,795,022;  England  exported  in  January,  1B97,  for 
j£i52,5(M(*74a.454).  and  imported  for  only  ;£a6. 744  ($130,149). 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  figures  given  by  the  imperial  statistical 
bureau,  the  imports  and  exports  of  Germany  almost  equal  one  the  other.  In  ihe 
months  of  January  and  February,  1897,  Germany  imported  1,1 14  bicycles  and  53 
tons  of  parts  of  bicycles.  During  the  same  period,  the  export  consisted  of  i.iS3 
bicycles  and  55  tons  of  parts  of  bicycles 

These  ligures  give  a  sufficiently  clear  showing  that  our  German  industries  en- 
deavor, it  is  true,  lo  lind  markets  in  foreign  parts,  but  have  to  surrender  the  advan- 
tages thus  won  in  consequence  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  custom  duties 
with  regiird  to  the  home  market.  Another  evil  Is  that  the  prices  of  German  fabri- 
cations are  being  lowered  more  and  more  by  the  importation  of  cheap  American 
wheels.  While  a  few  years  ago  the  price  for  a  good  German  wheel  was  350  marks 
($83.30),  it  has  now  sunk  to  170  marks  ($40.46),  or  230  marks  ($54. 74)  for  better  sorts 
of  wheels.  Only  a  few  of  Ihe  very  best  brands  are  still  sold  at  retail  for  300  marks 
($71.40). 

On  the  above  grounds,  some  aid  is  urgently  desired  in  the  interest  oi  our  German 
bicycle  industry.  Its  condition  will  be  entirely  untenable  as  soon  as  the  scheme  of 
an  American  syndicate  of  bicycle  makers  in  Germany  becomes  an  actuality. 

In  connection  with  this  memorial,  the  Bochumer  Zeitung  remarks 
that,  since  the  new  American  tariff  will  have  to  be  met  in  Germany 
by  duties  levied  on  articles  that  were  made  in  the  United  States,  the 
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raising  of  duty  on  foreign  bicycles  must  be  one  of  the  first  concerns 
of  Government. 

While  giving  this  memorial,  without  further  comment,  I  will 
merely  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  good  American  wheels  retail 
for  from  400  to  450  marks  ($95. 20  to  $107. 10),  so  that  their  quality 
must  be  very  superior  if  they  can  make  any  headway  in  the  German 
home  market  against  German  wheels  selling  at  from  170  to  230  marks 
($40.46  to  $54.74)- 

It  is  not  because  they  are  foreign  wheels  that  they  sell  rapidly  at 
the  highest  prices,  but  because  they  are  the  strongest,  lightest,  sound- 
est, and  most  elegant  in  shape.  They  have  quite  taken  the  field 
from  Belgian,  Austrian,  and  British  wheels.  I  would  further  say 
that  large  concessions  could  be  made  with  safety  to  the  Germans  in 
the  way  of  lower  duties  on  German-made  bicycles,  because  the  Ger- 
man public  is  now  so  well  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  our  wheels 
that  we  hold  the  market,  and  will  continue  to  hold  it  as  long  as  our 
wheel  makers  keep  to  their  high  standard  of  work.  A  concession 
made  in  the  tariff  expressly  to  meet  the  protest  of  German  manufac- 
turers may  prove  useful  in  this  way:  It  may  prevent  a  violent  per- 
version of  some  customs  regulation,  the  object  of  which  perversion 
would  be  to  levy,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  large  duty  on  American 
wheels. 

Charles  of,  Kay, 

Berlin,  June  12,  /Spy.  Coiisiil-Getieral. 


ANOTHER    REPORT  ON    THE  BICYCLE    TRADE   IN  GERMANY. 

Consul  Monaghan  sends  from  Chemnitz,  under  dale  of  June  12, 
a  report  giving  substantially  the  same  facts  as  those  mentioned  by 
Consul  General  de  Kay.  The  consul  adds  that,  while  United  Slates 
bicycles  are  much  superior  to  those  made  in  Germany,  he  thinks  that 
the  inevitable  tariff  legislation  will  prevent  a  permanent  trade.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  await  the  action  of  large  legislative  bodies  in  Ger- 
many, the  Bundesrath  and  the  Emperor  can  inaugurate  and  pass 
measures  that  will  seriously  obstruct  the  import  of  wheels  He  says 
that  the  $iqo  wheels  from  the  United  States  will  not  sell  except  on 
the  installment  plan.  The  best  opening  is  for  wheels  costing  from 
$50  to  $60.  It  IS  difficult  to  sell  those  costing  from  $75  upward. 
One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  trade  in  Germany  is  the  ease  with  which 
skillful  workmen  get  parts  and  put  them  together.  With  Utile  rent 
and  few  taxes  to  pay,  these  men  are  able  to  sell  from  5  to  20  per  cent 
cheaper  than  the  large  manufacturers 
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BICYCLES   IN   RUSSIA. 

So  many  inquiries  come  to  this  consulate-general  from  American 
bicycle  manufacturers  in  regard  to  the  bicycle  trade  in  Russia  that  I 
concluded  to  get  all  the  facts  obtainable  and  make  an  official  report 
on  the  subject. 

Bicycling  in  Russia  is  in  its  infancy.  In  this  northern  part,  there  is 
very  little,  except  in  the  summer  months,  because  in  winter  the  snow 
is  deep  and  the  weather  cold.  Before  a  person  is  allowed  to  ride  a 
wheel  on  the  streets  of  this  city,  a  permit  is  necessary-,  which  is  issued 
by  the  city  administration,  under  the  following  regulations'  The 
applicant  must  Rrst  pass  an  examination  on  the  wheel  before  one  of 
the  cycling  associations  of  St.  Petersburg.  When  he  has  received  a 
certificate,  he  sends  it  with  an  application  to  the  city  administration. 
Although  the  permit  is  given  gratis,  the  cost  of  revenue  stamps  and 
of  the  little  book  containing  rules  and  regulations  regarding  bicycle 
riding  in  the  city  amount  to  2.20  rubles  ($1. 13),  which  must  be  paid 
by  the  applicant  before  the  permit  is  obtained.  Such  permit  is  good 
for  one  year,  which  begins  always  with  the  1st  of  May.  Upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  amount,  a  registered  number  for  the  bicycle  is 
issued  with  the  permit.  The  number,  in  plain  white  figures  on  a 
red  plate,  must  be  fastened  to  the  wheel  both  on  the  front  and  back 
so  as  to  be  clearly  visible  to  the  police  and  the  public  in  case  of  any 
mishap  or  disobedience  of  the  prescribed  regulations  for  bicycle 
riders.  One  plate,  with  the  number  on  both  sides,  is  fastened  to  the 
frame  in  front,  below  the  handle  bar,  sticking  out  so  that  the  num- 
ber can  be  seen  from  either  side,  and  one  plate  is  fastened  to  the 
frame  behind,  below  the  saddle,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  in  full  view 
when  the  person  is  sitting  on  the  saddle.  The  regulations  being  of 
interest,  1  will  give  them  in  full: 

(1)  Bicycle  riding  in  (he  streets  of  ihe  city,  cxcepi  on  the  streets  mentioned  in 
paragraphs  15  and  16,  is  allowed  only  on  !ow,  lwu-whee!ed  bicycles  or  on  bicycles 
i)(  other  types  which  are  considered  by  Ihe  city  administration  not  dangerous.  Only 
ihiise  persons  of  proper  age.  who  have  received  a  permit  Irom  the  St.  Petersburg 
city  administration,  can  ride. 

Kcmark  1. — The  permit  must  bear  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  and  is  given  only 
to  persiins  who  know  how  to  ride  a  bicycle. 

Kemark  2. — liy  city  governor's  special. order,  the  person  who  receives  a  permit  to 
ride  a  bicycle  must  give  a  photograph  of  himself,  which  is  attached   10  the  permit. 

(3)  Every  person  who  has  received  a  permit  to  ride  a  bicycle  in  the  city  is  sup- 
plied by  the  city  administration  with  a  number  He  must  have  on  his  bicycles  bell, 
and  after  dark  a  lighted  lantern. 

Kcmark. — The  kind  of  lag,  the  lime  and  way  in  which  it  must  be  attached  to 
the  bicycle  are  established  by  the  city  administration  and  couArmed  by  the  city 
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(3)  Each  person  riding  a  bicycle  must  carry  wilh  him  the  permii,  with  the 
preseni  regulations  printed  in  it. 

(4)  Fast  riding  or  racing  in  the  city  is  not  allowed. 

(5)  Riders  musl  always  keep  lo  the  right,  as  near  to  the  sidewalk  as  possible. 

(6)  Riders  must  pass  foot  passengers  and  equipages  on  the  left-hand  side,  if 
possible. 

(7}  In  overtaking  a  foot  passenger  or  an  equipage,  the  bicycle  rider  must  in 
due  time  ring  the  bell,  and  he  must  pass  slowly.    To  ring  without  need  is  prohibited. 

Rrmart. — No  other  signals  except  bells  are  allowed. 

(S)  In  case  horses  should  lake  fright  at  a  bicycle,  the  rider  must  stop  and  alight. 

(9)  In  turning  a  corner  or  in  crossing  .1  street,  the  bicycle  rnust  be  ridden  very 
slowly  and  the  bell  rung, 

(lu)  In  localities  where  there  is  much  public  iralTic  and  many  equipages,  riders 
must  alight  and  lead  their  wheels. 

(11)  When  several  bicycle  riders  are  together,  they  must  ride  one  after  the 
other,  at  a  distance  not  less  than  14  feet  between  each  bicycle. 

(is)  It  is  prohibited  to  ride  or  lead  a  bicycle  on  sidewalks,  roads  for  pedestrians, 
boulevards,  squares,  and  parks. 

(13)  Riding  a  bicycle  in  the  city  in  a  racing  costume,  without  a  coat,  or  in  such 
a  costume  as  would  attract  special  attention  is  prohibited. 

(14)  The  riding  of  bicycles  can  be  stopped  on  some  streets  by  order  of  the 
police,  in  the  following  cases  1  (a)  During  the  time  when  their  Imperial  Majesties 
are  expected  to  pass;  (K)  during  religious  processions;  and  (i-)  in  places  where 
there  is  a  large  gathering  of  people  and  equipages. 

(1 5)  The  riding  of  bicycles  is  nol  allowed  on  the  Nevski  Prospect  from  ihe  corner 
of  the  Admiralty  Place  up  to  the  Police  Bridge,  nor  in  the  Summer  Park. 

(16)  The  city  governor  has  the  right  to  prohibit  the  riding  of  bicycles  in  some 
of  the  streets  ol  the  city. 

(17)  A  person  violating  these  regulations  may  be  deprived  by  the  police  of  his 
permit;  he  may  also  be  brought  by  Ihe  police  before  the  court. 

Up  lo  the  1st  of  February,  1897,  ladies  were  not  allowed  to  ride 
a  bicycle  on  the  streets  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg;  since  that  time, 
permission  has  been  granted.  There  are  four  cycling  clubs  in  this 
city  and  three  in  the  suburbs.  The  number  of  registered  wheels  in 
St.  Peteisbuig  is  a  little  over  seven  thousand. 

Bicycles  of  Russian,  American,  English,  and  German  make  are 
sold  here.  The  principal  imports  are  from  Germany  and  England, 
Two  came  from  the  United  States  last  year.  Five  bicycle  factories 
are  established  in  Russia — two  in  St.  Petersburg,  one  in  Moscow,  one 
in  Warsaw,  and  one  in  Riga.  There  are  a  number  of  small  ones, 
which  can  not  really  be  called  factories,  being  simply  shops.  They 
buy  principally  from  abroad  {either  England  or  Germany)  unfinished 
parts  of  bicycles,  which  they  finish  and  put  together  here.  The  two 
largest  factories  in  this  country  are  the  Singer  Cycle  Company,  at 
Warsaw,  and  the  Humber  Works,  in  Moscow,  both  branches  of  Eng- 
lish bicycle  manufacturing  companies.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
American  wheel  would  lead  in  Russia,  but  it  is  too  expensive  for  the 
people  who  use  the  bicycle  most  here.  With  them,  money  is  the  first 
object,  and  quality  a  secondary  consideration.     The  Russian  bicycle 
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retails  here  at  from  80  to  130  rubles  ($42  to  $67);  the  German,  from 
150  to  180  rubles  ($77  to  $92  50)  ;  the  English,  from  160  to  250  rubles 
($8z  to  {128.50);  and  the  American,  from  200  to  150  rubles  {$103  to 
$.18.50). 

It  is  true  that  only  high-grade  American  wheels  have  so  far  been 
on  sale  here,  and  that  preference  is  given  them  on  account  of  finish, 
lightness,  and  running  and  lasting  qualities,  but  the  difference  in  price 
over  the  Russian  and  German  wheels  is  too  great. 

The  total  number  of  bicycles  imported  into  Russia  during  1896 
was  10,609.  T^l'^  duty  per  bicycle,  whether  for  a  child,  adult,  or 
tandem,  is  12  rubles  in  gold  ($9.26)  per  piece.  For  bicycle  parts, 
finished,  8  rubles  ($6. 18)  per  pood  (36  pounds)  ;  unfinished  cost  less, 
being  taxed  according  to  the  material.  For  the  reason  that  the 
bicycle  trade  in  Russia  is  in  its  infancy,  there  are  no  large  jobbers 
in  bicycles  or  bicycle  parts  here;  but  the  dealers  keep  much  the 
same  stock,  and  each  also  handles  some  of  the  parts. 

John   Karel, 
Consul-  General. 

St.    I*KTi-,KsmtKi;,   May  24,   iS^J. 


THE   BICYCLE    TRADE    IN    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

"By  leaps  and  bounds"  fairly  well  expresses  the  bicycle  trade  in 
New  South  Wales  during  the  last  three  years,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries. 

The  following  table,  showing  imports,  was  furnished  by  the  New 
South  Wales  Government  statistician.  It  covers  the  calendar  year 
1896. 
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To  secure  the  most  reliable  results,  1  submitted  over  thirty  ques- 
tions to  leading  dealers  in  Sydney,  and,  from  a  comparison,  I  submit 
the  following  as  an  approximately  correct  review  of  the  situation. 

The  roads  in  New  South  Wales  are  not  especially  well  adapted  to 
cycle  riding,  as  much  of  the  country  is  hilly,  and  many  of  the  high- 
ways are  sandy.  The  streets  of  Sydney  are  tinciy  paved  with  hard- 
wood blocks,  which  are  as  suitable  as  asphalt  for  the  wheel,  but  the 
land  upon  which  the  city  is  built  being  undulating,  there  are  sev 
eral  grades  sufficiently  steep  to  greatly  increase  the  labor  of  the 
"cycler." 

Racing,  I  think,  has  reached  its  climax,  and  "upper  tendum " 
takes  to  the  wheel  with  average  English  conservatism.  While  the 
wheel  has  come  to  stay,  the  boom  is  past,  and  the  business  is  almost 
overdone. 

There  are  practically  no  bicycles  made  in  Australasia,  so  they  arc 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Canada,  and  a 
few  from  France  and  Germany. 

The  introduction  into  Australia  in  the  eighties  of  the  'ordinary' 
bicycle,  really  marked  the  beginning  of  the  era  when  bicycles  were 
first  imported  in  appreciable  numbers.  The  "ordinaries'  became 
more  numerous  each  year,  until  the  season  of  1889-90,  when  the 
"safety,"  or  chain,  bicycle  made  its  appearance,  since  which  time 
imports  have  increased  very  rapidly  Fully  300  machines  were  im 
ported  into  Sydney  in  1890;  the  following  year  the  number  rose  to 
700,  and  in  1892,  to  1,000  The  use  of  the  pneumatic  tire  gave  an 
additional  impetus  to  the  trade,  and  in  1893,  the  imports  were  1,500; 
in  1894,  3,000;  and  in  1896,  quite  6,500.  American  wheels  were  not 
imported  until  early  in  1896,  since  which  time  they  have  come  in 
large  and  increasing  numbers. 

As  bicycles  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  there  are  none  in  bond  in 
Sydney,  but  the  number  "warehoused"  is  approximately  3,000  and 
the  numbei  in  stock  z.ooo.  The  proportion  of  American  wheels  at 
present  is  about  33  per  cent  ot  the  whole. 

Until  last  year  not  more  than  5  per  cent  ot  the  machines  imported 
were  ladies'  wheels,  but  the  proportion  of  the  present  stock  has  been 
raised  to  10  per  cent  All  the  leading  American  and  English  manu- 
factories are  represented  in  Sydney— thirty  in  all  There  is  but  one 
wholesale  dealer  (who.  however,  carries  on  a  retail  business  as  well), 
though  several  ot  the  larger  importing  houses  carry  on  a  semiwhole- 
sale  business.  These  have  also  established  branches  of  their  agencies 
in  the  principal  country  towns  The  number  of  retail  dealers  in  the 
metropolis  is  about  fifty. 

The  average  weights  of  the  various  descriptions  of  English  ma- 
chines are  as  follows.    Racer,  zz  pounds,  road  racer,  25  pounds: 
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roadster,  29  pounds,  ladies',  29  pounds.  Machines  are  imported 
from  England,  the  United  States,  Canada,  France,  and  Germany  in 
the  following  proportions:  England,  60  percent;  United  Slates,  33 
per  cent;  Canada,  5  per  cent;  France,  i  per  cent;  Germany,  i  per 
cent. 

There  is  a  prejudice  against  the  cheap  English  and  American 
machines,  especially  the  latter.  Wheels  of  French  and  German 
manufacture  are  not  popular  and  are  losing  ground. 

The  leading  importing  depots  have  their  repair  departments.  As 
a  rule,  skilled  mechanics  are  employed  and  repairs  are  furnished  at 
reasonable  rates. 

In  New  South  Wales,  the  use  of  the  wheel  is  still  increasing,  but 
there  is  already  too  much  competition  in  the  trade.  This  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  two  firms  have  recently  abandoned  the  trade, 
while  others  are  likely  to  follow  their  example. 

Special  representatives  of  foreign  firms  find  great  difficulty  in 
arranging  suitable  agencies.  The  established  agencies  will  not 
readily  undertake  the  sale  of  a  "new"  wheel.  There  is  no  decline 
in  the  interest  taken  in  bicycle  sports,  despite  the  large  number  of 
'meets  '  nor  in  the  wheel's  use  as  a  fixed  utility  Professional  men 
are  among  the  most  enthusiastic  votaries  of  the  new  mode  of  loco- 
motion. It  can  not  he  said  that  the  chief  users  of  the  wheel  belong 
to  any  particular  class;  all  grades  of  society  use  the  cycle,  while 
clerks,  tradesmen,  and  mechanics  largely  avail  themselves  of  the 
wheel  to  ride  to  and  from  business. 

Ladies,  in  very  large  and  increasing  numbers,  are  taking  to  the 
wheel  as  a  pastime  in  Melbourne,  where  the  streets  are  level  and 
wide,  while  in  Sydney  there  are  two  ladies'  cycling  clubs,  both  of 
which  were  organized  last  year 

American  wheels  are  sold  to  the  trade  at  a  figure  equal  to  45  per 
cent  off  the  selling  price.  English  machines  are  sold  to  agents  at  15 
per  cent  commission  off,  and  to  buying  agents  at  from  10  to  25  per 
cent  off.  The  terms  of  retailers  are:  One-fourth  cash,  balance  in 
twelve  equal  monthly  payments,  bearing  10  per  cent  interest.  The 
security,  in  case  of  time  payment,  is  the  machine  itself  If  a  man 
in  New  South  Wales  sells  his  wheel  before  the  last  payment  is  made, 
he  may  be  convicted  on  charge  of  larceny,  as  bailee.  The  losses  on 
machines  sold  on  the  time-payment  plan  are  very  light — not  more 
than  2  or  3  per  cent. 

The  class  of  machines  purchased  for  cash  are  mostly  of  high  grade, 
while  those  bought  on  time  payment  include  both  high  and  low  grade. 

The  cash  price  in  Sydney  for  high-grade  wheels  of  English  make 
varies  between  j^26  and  ^30  ($126.43  and  $146) ,  for  American  wheels 
of  the  same  description  the  prices  range  from  ^20  to  jC'S  (-197  33 
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to  $131.66).  In  time- payment  cases,  the  prices  are  as  above  quoted, 
with  interest  at  10  per  cent  added. 

Owing  lo  the  large  number  of  agencies  established  in  Sydney 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  the  outlook  for  the  next  year  is  not 
very  reassuring.  In  Melbourne,  the  prospects  for  the  future  are 
even  more  discouraging.  In  Victoria,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
at  present  from  10,000  to  12,000  machines  in  bond  and  the  same 
number  in  stock.  The  supply  has  so  far  exceeded  the  demand  that 
agents  are  selling  below  cost  price,  so  as  to  clear  out  their  stocks. 
Others  are  returning  consignments  to  England,  without  taking  the 
wheels  out  of  bond.  Some  months  ago,  when  the  trade  was  boom- 
ing in  Melbourne,  all  kinds  of  tradesmen,  tobacconists,  drapers,  iron- 
mongers, music  sellers,  and  others  undertook  the  sale  of  machines, 
believing  there  was  a  large  margin  of  profit  in  the  trade.  Many  of 
these  retailers  had  no  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  they  are  now 
paying  the  penalty,  relinquishing  agencies  where  possible  and  sell- 
ing at  a  loss.  In  Sydney,  the  position  is,  to  some  extent,  the  same. 
The  prices  of  low-grade  wheels  are  being  reduced  and  the  prospects 
of,  say,  so  per  cent  of  the  retailers  are  gloomy.  .  The  oldest  and  best- 
managed  establishments  will  survive,  but  many  of  the  others  must 
gradually  retire  from  the  business. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry,  I  received  the  following  from  one  of  the 
best-informed  and  most  extensive  dealers  in  Australia: 

In  Sydney,  the  lowest  priced  English  bicycle  is  £i  ($38.93)  and  some  American 
machines  are  sold  ai  Ihe  same  price.  In  Melbourne,  two  separate  tirms  are  now 
advertising  new  American  bicycles  at  £S  10  /to  ($38.93  to  $48.66)  which  were  three 
months  ago  sold  at  £21  and  £21  (|l02.20  and  $107.06),  and  this  is  the  chief  reason 
why  the  trade  is  at  a  slandstill.  as  the  public  are  expecting  ihere  will  be  a  corre- 
sponding slump  in  English  and  American  high-grade  wheels. 

It  would  be  highly  injudicious  for  any  American  firm  to  send  a  traveler  out 
here  in  ihe  hope  of  placing  their  machines  with  local  agents.  Should  any  Ameri- 
can firm  wish  to  trade  in  New  South  Wales,  i(  would  be  absolutely  imperative  for 
such  Arm  to  open  a  store  or  depot  on  its  own  account  and  be  prepared  10  enter  into 
(he  business  on  the  same  lines  as  established  houses  and  ulte  any  trade  that  should 
oRer,  both  for  cash  and  deferred  payments.  Several  American  representatives  have 
been  here  recently  and  have  (ailed  to  satisfactorily  negotiate  for  buying  agents. 

The  proportion  o(  cash  sales  would  be  equal  to  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total 

No  accurate  idea  can  be  gained  from  the  board  of  trade  statistics  in  England 
and  America  of  Ihe  number  or  value  o(  machines  sold  in  Sydney,  principally  be- 
cause nearly  all  the  head  oHices  of  the  English  machines  are  in  Melbourne  and  all 
machines  are  sent  there  first  and  forwarded  to  Sydney  afterwards,  and  likewise  a 
few  American  firms  ship  to  Sydney  first  and  the  machines  are  distributed  afterwards 
from  this  center  throughout  the  other  colonies. 

In  no  sense  of  the  word  can  it  be  said  there  are  any  manufacturers  of  bicycles 
in  New  South  Wales.  Probably  not  thirty  machines  arc  put  together  in  Sydney  in 
twelve  months.     In  Melbourne,  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  hands  employed 
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in  building  machines  and  there  is  a  grand  opportunily  for  some  enterprising  Ameri- 
can tiim  to  establish  a  manufactory  in  New  South  Wales. 

I  believe  the  trade  in  Sydney  is  a  permanent  and  valuable  one. 
The  people  are  in  good  circumstances,  and,  with  proper  business 
methods,  there  need  be  few  losses.  There  is  now  a  strong  probability 
that  the  Post-Office  Department  will  soon  make  a  very  general  use  of 
the  wheel,  and  for  the  defense  department  there  is  already  an  agita- 
tion for  the  bicycle. 

If  these  departments  take  to  their  use,  the  general  public  will  be 
strongly  influenced  by  the  example,  as  the  civil  and  military  services 
exercise  a  strong  influence  on  the  public  taste.  I  believe,  in  the 
last  estimates  for  his  department,  the  Postmaster-General  asked  for 
^1,000  (§4,866.50)  for  bicycles  for  the  telegraph  messengers.  This 
is  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge. 

Geo.   W.   Bell, 

SvKNEV,  Afiiy  10,  18^7.  Consul. 


BICYCLES   IN   NICARAGUA. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  decree  announcing  a  reduction  of  the 
auties  on  bicycles  imported  into  Nicaragua,*  I  have  received  several 
letters  from  manufacturers  of  bicycles  in  the  United  States,  asking 
me  to  give  them  aid  in  introducing  their  wheels  in  Nicaragua  by  sug- 
gesting any  changes  in  style,  finish,  tires,  or  rims  that  the  trade  in 
this  country  may  call  for. 

I  beg  to  state  that  the  cheaper  class  of  wheels  made  in  Germany 
will  not  do  for  this  country,  and  in  regard  to  American  wheels  for 
use  in  Nicaragua  and  Central  America  in  general,  1  would  recom- 
mend that  the  wheels  be  built  a  little  heavier  and  less  tempered  than 
those  used  in  the  United  States,  for  the  roads  and  streets  here  are 
very  rough,  and  the  people  using  the  wheels  so  far  imported  from 
the  United  States  are  complaining  of  their  being  too  lightly  built 
and  too  highly  tempered.  It  would  be  well  also  to  make  the  rim  of 
the  best  seasoned  wood  obtainable  or  of  steel,  on  account  of  the 
climatic  influences  in  the  tropics.  Last,  but  not  least,  as  the  man- 
ner of  presentation  of  any  article  in  this  country  goes  very  far  with 
the  buyer,  I  would  suggest  that  the  wheels  sent  to  or  manufactured 
for  this  c<)untry  should  be  neatly  finished,  and  wear,  at  least,  a  name 
plate. 

Paul  Wiesike, 

Managua,  May  31,  i8gj.  Consul. 
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AMERICAN   MACHINES   IN   GERMANY. 

It  seems  that  the  enormous  development  of  German  industry  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  is  about  to  benefit  the  machine-making  industry 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  just  been  announced  that  the  (Jerman 
Ammunition  and  Small  Arms  Factory  {Deutsche  Munitions  und 
Waffenfabrik),  at  Berlin,  has  given  an  order  to  an  American  firm 
(the  Cleveland  Machine  Screw  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio),  for 
nearly  $i  20,000  worth  of  machines  for  making  steel  balls  for  bicycles. 
This  article  used  to  be  made  almost  exclusively  in  Germany,  at 
Schweinfurt,  in  this  consular  district  (Bamberg),  and  exported  to 
the  United  States  in  small  quantities.  The  export  of  this  article 
amounted  to  $20,877.43  during  the  last  four  quarters.  The  manufac- 
turers at  Schweinfurt  had  hitherto  been  considered  to  have  a  sort  of 
monopoly,  ;.  c,  to  be  the  sole  possessors  of  patents  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  balls.  It  came,  therefore,  as  a  surprise  lo  those  connected 
with  this  trade  in  Germany  that  the  requisite  machines  (in  German, 
"  Fraesmaschienen")  were  also  being  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  and  even  exported  thence  to  Germany. 

What  phenomenal  development  this  steel-ball  industry  has  expe- 
rienced is  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  English  syndicate  offered 
$1,000,000  for  a  Schweinfurt  factory  (Deutsche  Gusstahl  Kugelfa- 
brik),  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  these  balls 
and  which  was  made  a  joint-stock  company  twelve  months  ago  with 
a  capital  of  only  $150,000.  The  same  concern  produced,  after  the 
first  year,  a  balance  sheet  showing  net  profits  amounting  to  about 
$87,000 — and  this  with  a  capital  of  $150,000. 

Quite  a  number  of  ball  factories  have  sprung  up  in  this  district 
during  the  last  few  months,  one  of  which  is  situated  in  this  city.  If 
these  have  only  been  partially  started,  it  is  because  it  is  impossible 
to  procuie  the  necessary  machinery,  for  many  of  the  large  machine- 
building  works  in  Germany  are  fully  engaged  for  more  than  ten 
months  ahead  and  do  not  take  an  order  without  stipulating  delivery 
within  a  year.  This  circumstance  ought  to  be  turned  to  more  prof- 
itable account  than  hitherto  by  our  engineering  works  in  the  United 
States.  American  makers  of  machinery  fit  for  export  ought — after 
having  taken  out  the  necessary  patents  and  thus  protected  their  arti- 
cles against  imitation  as  much  as  possible — to  look  about  in  Ger- 
many, either  personally  or  by  efficient  representatives.  Catalogues 
printed  in  English,  such  as  are  received  by  consular  officers,  are  of 
little  value  in  Germany. 

In  conclusion,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  firm 
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which  is  constructing  the  electric  street  railway  in  this  city  has  lately 
been  awarded  the  contracts  for  building  the  tramways  at  Liegnitz 
(Silesia)  and  Fiume  (Austria).  The  firm  works  with  the  patents  of 
an  American  establishment  (the  Walker  Electric  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio),  and  obtains  the  electric  machinery  from  this  American 
firm  only. 

Louis  Stkrn, 
Bamberi;,  May  14.  iSi^y.  Commercial  Agent. 


GERMAN    CREDIT   ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  1849,  Hermann  Schuize,  of  Delitzsch,  started  an  association 
of  shoemakers  and  cabinetmakers,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  buying^ 
the  needed  raw  materia! — leather  and  wood — in  common.  The  fact 
that  small  traders  and  mechanics  were  often  unable  to  obtain  credit, 
and  were  thus  driven  into  the  hands  of  usurers,  was  his  leading 
motive.  A  year  later,  the  first  credit  association  was  formed.  Its 
main  feature  was  that  borrowers  were  obliged  to  become  members. 
In  1852,  unlimited  liability  of  the  members  was  introduced,  and  this 
feature  lent  such  additional  strength  to  the  associations  that  they  rap- 
idly developed  and  extended  all  over  Germany,  so  that  now  the  com- 
bined associations  throughout  the  country  furnish  to  their  members 
an  annual  credit  of  over  a, 000,000,000  marks  ($476,000,000).  The 
bulk  of  this  business  is  done  by  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  credit  asso- 


Although  under  the  new  law  (Genossenschafts-Gesetz)  of  May  i, 
1889,  the  liability  of  the  members  may  be  limited,  most  associations 
retained  the  unlimited-liability  feature,  as  years  of  experience  had 
demonstrated  its  wisdom  and  great  advantages. 

A  credit  association  is  mainly  an  association  of  people  of  small 
means— farmers,  artisans,  tradesmen,  etc.— who,  from  the  nature  of 
their  business  and  their  limited  capacity,  are  unable  to  obtain  credit 
from  the  banks.  Its  main  object  is  to  procure  a  safe  and  cheap 
credit  for  its  members,  and  for  this  purpose  it  transacts  a  general 
banking  business.  To  accomplish  this,  credit  associations  must 
either  create  a  common  fund— a  working  capital — or  borrow  money. 
The  Schulze-Delitzsch  credit  associations  have  always  laid  particu- 
lar stress  upon  the  formation  of  a  common  fund,  and,  with  this 
fund  and  the  unlimited  liability  of  the  members  as  a  further  guar< 
anty,  additional  outside  funds  or  credit  could  always  be  obtained. 
The  working  capital  of  the  association  consists  of  the  amounts  paid 
in  by  the  members  and  the  reserve  fund.  The  members  are  bound 
to  contribute  regularly  to  the  common  fund  until  their  shares  have 
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reached  the  limit  fixed  by  the  statutes.  These  contributions  are 
made  in  small  amounts  to  enable  all  members  to  properly  fulfill  their 
obligations.  The  initiation  fee  is  from  3  to  10  marks  (71  cents  to 
$2.38).  The  maximum  contribution  to  the  working  capital  to  be 
received  from  any  member  is  about  1,500  marks  ($357) ;  but  a  mini- 
mum of,  generally,  150  marks  ($35  70)  must  gradually  be  contributed. 
The  quarterly  payments  are  at  least  3  marks  (71  cents),  until  the 
minimum  of  150  marks  {$35.70),  or  any  other  amount  up  to  the  max- 
imum of  1,500  marks  ($357),  is  reached.  By  these  regular  contribu- 
tions, the  members  will  not  only  soon  create  a  handsome  capital 
Stock,  on  which  the  association  can  obtain  additional  outside  funds 
and  credit,  but  they  are  also  taught  to  arrange  their  mode  of  living 
and  doing  business  with  a  view  to  saving — another  benefit  which  the 
association  silently  bestows  upon  them.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  formation  of  a  reserve  fund,  to  provide  for  any  losses  or  deficien- 
cies, and  thus  avoid  calling  upon  the  members  for  assessments.  The 
initiation  fees  and  a  small  portion  of  the  annual  profit  are  used 
to  form  and  increase  this  fund.  We  find  now  in  Germany  credit 
associations  which,  from  small  beginnings,  have  accumulated  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  several  million  marks. 

In  the  beginning,  credit  associations  should  always  have  sufficient 
means  to  cover  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  borrowed  funds.  After 
three  or  four  years,  their  own  working  capital  should  amount  to  20 
or  25  per  cent,  and  with  older  associations,  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
borrowed  funds.  A  reserve  fund  should  in  time  be  accumulated, 
amounting  to  at  least  15  per  cent  of  the  working  capital.  Under 
these  conditions,  associations  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  needed 
credit ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  often  offered  more  money  than  they 
need  for  their  members,  a  fact  which  has  induced  some  of  them  to 
venture  into  enterprises  foreign  to  their  mission,  sometimes  to  the 
detriment  of  their  members.  As  the  working  capital  accumulates, 
confidence  in  these  associations  increases,  money  and  credit  can  be 
obtained  on  easier  terms,  and  in  return  the  members  can  be  served 
cheaper  and  better.  We  find,  therefore,  in  these  credit  associations, 
people's  banks  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  To  make  a  success 
of  a  credit  association,  it  is  primarily  necessary  that  the  board  of 
management  should  consist  of  highly  reputable  citizens,  men  who 
have  lived  in  the  community  for  years  and  are  known  for  their  hon- 
esty and  business  capacity.  It  is  true  that  not  all  credit  associa- 
tions have  been  successful,  but  the  number  of  the  unsuccessful  is 
small  compared  with  those  which  have  made  their  mark.  Lack  of 
proper  interest  by  the  members  in  the  business  transactions,  giving 
excessive  credit  to  members,  and  extending  the  sphere  of  operation 
to  fields  foreign  to  the  purposes  and  intentions  of  such  associations, 
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have  brought  some  of  them  to  grief.  If  this  is  avoided,  which  can 
easily  be  done  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  members,  these  associa- 
tions have  uniformly  proved  to  be  a  success. 

Membership  should  not  be  confined  to  one,  but  should  include 
all  trades,  mechanics,  and  farmers,  for  it  generally  happens  that  a 
particular  trade  flourishes  or  languishes  and  the  members  thereof 
either  all  have  a  surplus  of  money  or  all  need  credit.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  ail  classes  of  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  farmers  are  included, 
the  surplus  of  the  one  is  generally  wanted  by  some  other,  and  the 
supply  and  demand  are  thus  regulated. 

By  the  new  law  (Genossensc hafts  Gesetz  of  May  i,  1889),  associa- 
tions incorporated  thereunder  acquire  the  rights  of  judicial  persons, 
which  has  made  it  advisable  for  most  of  them  to* reincorporate. 

In  the  meetings  of  the  association,  each  member,  be  his  contribu- 
tion large  or  small,  has  one  vote,  and,  as  in  these  meetings  all  impor- 
tant business  affairs  are  discussed  and  voted  upon  and,  in  genera!, 
the  business  rules  and  principles  laid  down,  all  members  have  equal 
rights  and  duties  in  the  management.  The  principal  rights  which  the 
members  have  to  execute  through  their  vote  in  the  general  meetings 
are  the  following:  Alterations  in  the  statutes,  fixing  the  amount  of 
money  to  he  borrowed,  limiting  the  credit  to  the  members,  and  the 
amounts  to  be  received  by  each,  examining  and  approving  the  ac- 
counts and  disposing  of  the  profit,  electing  the  board  of  manage- 
ment or  removing  members  of  the  same,  purchasing  and  selling 
property,  examining  complaints  against  the  management.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  association  that  members  of  the  board  are  freely 
changed  and  new  blood  infused  into  the  management;  and,  as  one 
of  the  principal  aims  of  these  associations  is  to  educate  its  members 
to  sound  business  principles,  each  member  should  in  time  be  so  edu- 
cated as  to  be  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  management. 

The  main  business  of  furnishing  credit  to  its  members  is  done  by 
making  loans  against  personal  notes,  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  secu- 
rities, discounting  bills  of  exchange,  opening  credit  in  account  cur- 
rent. Loans  against  notes  are  made  for  three  months  or  less,  and 
one  good  indorsement  is  required  as  security.  Loans  made  to 
farmers  are  generally  made  payable  after  the  harvest.  The  dis- 
counting of  bills  of  exchange  based  upon  actual  business  transac- 
tions is  considered  the  best  and  safest  business  for  an  association. 
Bills  of  exchange  must  run  no  longer  than  three  months  and  must 
bear  two  good  indorsements.  The  loaning  of  money  on  domestic 
stocks  or  bonds  is  also  a  safe  mvestment,  provided  industrials  or 
other  papers  which  are  not  quoted  on  the  exchange  are  avoided. 
Members  who  have  an  account  current  may  draw  against  the  credit 
allowed  to  them.      If  a  member's  account  shows  at  any  time  a  balance 
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due  him,  he  receives  on  such  balance  2  per  cent  less  interest  than  he 
must  pay  on  his  debits.  No  account  should  be  opened  unless  the 
business  done  during  the  year  equals  at  least  twice  the  amount  of 
the  credit  given.  The  credit  should  be  secured  by  personal  notes, 
stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  or  guaranty  furnished  by  responsible 
parties.  Credit  associations  should  also  aid  their  members  in  any 
other  work  in  which  they  need  the  assistance  of  a  bank.  Among 
these  are  collecting  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  purchase  and  sale 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  collecting  coupons  and  dividends,  exchanging 
foreign  money,  issuing  checks,  drafts,  and  letters  of  credit  on  Euro- 
ropean  and  transatlantic  places,  safe-keeping  of  stocks,  bonds,  and 
other  valuables,  administering  moneys  and  stocks.  They  should 
take  care  of  members'  surplus  moneys  and  profitably  invest  the  same 
and  should  become  the  best  and  safest  savings  bank  for  laboring 
men,  servants,  and  other  people  of  small  means.  To  facilitate  the 
collecting  of  notes,  etc.,  most  associations  belong  to  the  so-called 
"Giroverband,"  an  association  of  associations  established  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  for  its  members,  free  of  charge,  any  notes  or 
other  papers  payable  in  the  various  localities  of  the  several  associa- 
tions. The  settlements  are  made  through  the  Deutsche  Genossen- 
schaftsbank  of  Soergel  Parrisins  &  Co.,  in  Berlin  and  Frankfort, 
which  acts  as  a  clearing  house  and  central  bank  for  the  various  as- 
sociations. 

The  board  of  management  must,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  take  an 
inventory  of  the  property  of  the  association,  prepare  the  balance 
sheet,  and  make  recommendations  as  to  the  division  of  the  profit. 
All  doubtful  claims  should  be  eliminated  and  transferred  to  a  sepa- 
rate account.  The  reserve  fund  may  be  drawn  upon  to  cover  any 
loss  or  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  it  must  never  be  used  to 
pay  or  add  to  the  dividends.  A  special  reserve  fund  may,  however, 
be  created  for  this  purpose.  Associations  owning  stocks  or  bonds 
should  create  a  special  reserve  fund  to  provide  against  losses  caused 
by  a  decline  in  value.  If  the  assets  and  reserve  fund  are  not  suffi- 
cient at  any  time  to  cover  the  obligations,  the  deficiency  must  be 
made  up  by  the  members,  each  member  bearing  an  even  share.  A 
certain  amount  of  the  yearly  profit  is  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  until 
the  latter  reaches  the  limit  fixed  by  the  statutes.  The  balance  of  the 
profit  is  divided  among  the  members  according  to  their  credits  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  year.  It  is  not  the  object  of  a  credit  asso- 
ciation to  earn  large  dividends  for  its  members,  but  to  provide  a 
cheap  credit  for  them.  The  dividend  should  only  be  sufficiently 
large  to  induce  people  of  small  means  to  use  the  associations  as 
savings  banks  in  preference  to  other  institutions.      If  these  associa- 
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have   to  charge   higher  rates   for   loans  and    other  services,   which 
would  be  contrary  to  the  very  purposes  they  are  organized  for. 

The  board  of  management  must  also  submit,  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  a  minute  report,  giving  members  a  clear  inside  view  of  the 
workings  of  the  association.  The  statement  of  assets  should  give  a 
detailed  report  of  the  cash  on  hand,  stocks,  bonds,  notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, mortgages,  balances  due  from  banks,  other  associations,  or  , 
members,  interest  due  and  receivable,  furniture  and  other  personal 
property,  real  estate.  The  schedule  of  liabilities  should  show  mem- 
bers' credits,  reserve  fund,  special  reserve  funds,  foreign  moneys, 
deposits  on  call  or  on  longer  terms,  bills  payable,  balances  due  to 
banks  and  other  associations,  interest  due  and  payable,  and  annual 
profits. 

The  profit  and  loss  account  should  give  a  minute  description  of 
the  various  items,  to  enable  the  members  to  clearly  judge  how  and 
where  the  money  was  earned  and  how  and  where  it  was  expended  in 
paying  interest,  expenses  of  management,  etc. 

I  give  below  some  figures  from  the  annual  report  for  the  year 
1896  of  one  of  these  credit  associations,  founded  in  1865.  They  show 
better  than  words  what  thirty-one  years'  cooperation  of  people  of 
small  means  has  accomplished. 

MEMBERSHIP. 


"■""'»■'»""■ 

Ic. 

7»5 
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Class  of  members. 

Male. 

Female. 

Saloon  and  hole!  k«|wrv 

shippers,  and  canmcn 

PosUUnd  railroad  clerlB... 

Officers,  leachcra,  and  phy- 

5 

671 

Merehants  and  traders 

The  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  members  was  1,467,690 
marks  ($349,310).  Fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  members  had  a 
credit  of  less  than  150  marks  ($35.70),  i,  130  members  from  15010 
300  marks  ($35.70  to  $71.40),  303  members  from  300  to  450  marks 
($71.40  to  $107.10),  348  members  from  450  to  600  marks  ($107.10  to 
$142.80),  575  members  from  600  to  1,000  marks  ($142,80  to  $238),  and 
300 members  from  1,000  to  1,500  marks  ($238  to$357).  The  accounts 
of  264  retired  members  are  included  in  this  specification. 

The  reserve  fund  was  170, 234  marks  ($40,515.70),  or  11.6  per  cent 
of  the  members'  credits;  the  special  reserve  fund  for  dividends,  44,262 
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marks  ($10,534.35);  and  for  stocks,  8,867  marks  ($2,110.35);  t'^'^' 
reserve,  223,363  marks  ($53, 160.40),  or  15.2  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bers' credits.  , 

The  total  business  transactions  during  the  year  amounted  to 
56,128,132  marks  ($i3.358,5>9-")- 

LOANS. 

Loans  to  the  number  of  11,786  were  made,  amounting  104,335,- 
314  marks  ($1,031,804.73),  of  which  7,152  loans,  amounting  to 
2,67S,654marks($636,8os.65),or  6i.7per  cent,  were  made  to  farmers. 


Aoiwu.lo(««liloan, 

Number 
of  loaos. 

Ai>»»n>  or  octa  lun. 

Numbtr 

61 

100 10  joo  mark!  (».j.8o  10*17.60) 

3.™t0  5,™nnrln(t7.4to«i..9i.) 

s.oootoio.™  mark.  (»..!»,  to  »..3fc).... 

70 

Bills  of  exchange  and  notes  to  the  number  of  4,724,  amounting 
to  5,792,41a  marks  ($1,378,594.06)  were  discounted,  of  which  1,1 12, 
amounting  to  2,596,393  marks  ($617,941.53),  or  44.8  per  cent,  were 
discounted  for  farmers.  Of  these  notes  and  bills,  268  were  below  100 
marks  ($23.80),  812  were  from  100  to  joo  marks  ($23.80  to  $47.60), 
1, 273  were  from  200  to  500  marks  ($47.60  to  $119),  847  were  from  500 
to  1,000  marks  ($119  to  $238),  952  were  from  1,000  to  3,000  marks 
($238  to  $714),  333  were  from  3.000  to  5,000  marks  ($714  to$i,i9o), 
185  were  from  5,000  to  10,000  marks  ($1,190  to  $2,380),  35  were  from 
10,000  to  15,000  marks  ($2,380  to  $3,570),  and  19  were  above  15,000 
marks  ($3,57o)' 

Two  hundred  and  nine  members  had  open  accounts,  on  which  they 
transacted  a  business  of  3,298,575  marks  ($785,060.85);  51  farmers 
had  open  accounts,  in  which  a  credit  of  197,750  marks  ($70,864.50) 
was  granted  to  them;  40  members  obtained  collateral  loans  against 
stocksand  bonds  amounting  to  1,042,400  marks  ($248,091.20),  and  5 
members  against  merchandise,  amounting  to  177,000  marks  ($42,  iz6). 


RATES    OF    INTEREST. 


1 10  Sept.  Sept.  a  10  Oci.  Oct.  i^ 
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Owing  to  the  stringency  in  the  money  market  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  rates  of  interest  were  exceptionally  high.  Notes  and  bills  of 
exchange  were  collected  for  the  members  to  the  amount  of  91.715 
marks  ($21,828.17). 


The    savings-bank    account  shows  j 
($204,709.04)    in   2,993  accounts  drawii 


balance  of    860,122   marks 
;  3  per  cent  interest  on  six 


The  deposit  account  shows  a  batai 
476.24),  divided  as  follows: 


S,959  marks  ($21 


DncriptkHi. 

N-jmbtrot 

■T, 

fci.S46.o« 

40.6s>.7e 

S83 

»96.W. 

.■3..76.M 

The  net  amount  of  borrowed  outside  money  was  1, 7571080  marks 
($418,185.04)  at  the  end  of  the  year;  the  net  amount  to  the  credit 
of  the  members,  including  reserve  funds,  was  1,691,054  marks 
($402,470,85),  or  over  90  per  cent  of  the  borrowed  money. 


EXPENSES. 


DMcripilon. 
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:  incurred  during  the  year. 
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The  net  profit  was   104,312. ag  marks  {$24,826.32),  to  be  divided 
as  follows: 


■lend  on  1,336,949  «»■*»  <fci8ii9 
n  dlvkkod,  payable  Id  ign. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  foregoing  statement  shows  that  in  this  association  40  per 
cent  of  the  members  belong  to  the  farming  class,  61.7  per  cent  of 
all  the  loans  were  made  to  farmers,  and  44.8  per  cent  of  the  notes  and 
bills  of  exchange  were  discounted  for  farmers;  so  that  farmers  are 
the  principal  recipients  of  its  benefits.  In  localities  where  the  farm- 
ing element  is  less  predominant,  other  trades  will  probably  be  equally 
favored;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  farmers  are  well  represented. 

Why  should  it  not  be  possible  to  start  similar  associations  in  the 
various  townships  of  our  agricultural  States,  thus  enabling  our 
farmers  and  small  traders  to  obtain  money  and  credit  at  reasonable 
rates  and  be  their  own  bankers?  It  can  surely  be  done  if  these 
matters  are  properly  ventilated  through  the  press  and  their  advan- 
tages duly  demonstrated  to  the  farming  community.  It  is  coopera- 
tion in  all  conceivable  forms,  not  State  aid,  which  has  brought 
German  industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture  to  their  present  height, 
and  their  systems  are  well  worth  studying. 

Julius  Muth, 

Magdeburg,  March  ji,  iS^y.  Consul. 


SEAMEN'S  BUREAU  OF  HAMBURG. 

The  number  of  vessels  owned  in  Hamburg  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1896  was  295  sailing  vessels,  with  about  3,390  men,  and  389 
seagoing  steamers,  with  about  ia,236  men;  total,  684  vessels,  with 
about  15,626  men,  against  653  vessels,  with  about  15,105  men,  in 
1895.  Finkenwarder  deep-sea  fishing  craft,  158  sailing  vessels,  with 
about  474  men.     There  were  shipped  and  dischai^ed  5,383  vessels, 
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with  75,983  men,  and  688  FinkenwUrder  deep-sea  fishing  vessels,  with 
849 men;  total,  4,071  vessels,  with  76,831  men,  against  3,779  vessels, 
with  73>739nien,  in  1895. 

Money  handled  under  alt  accounts — owners'  money,  depository, 
dues,  printing  expenses,  fines,  expenses  for  transports  home,  inher- 
itances, deposits,  expenses  of  supervision,  and  office  expenses — 
amounted  to  $3, 151,753.83. 

The  correspondences  held  concerning  military  matters  amounted 
to  24,500,  against  19,000  in  1895;  concerning  transporting  home, 
law  matters,  death  and  birth  cases,  inheritances,  shipping  articles 
issued,  matters  of  the  Seamen's  Bureau,  accident  cases,  etc.,  8,976, 
against  8,694  in  1895;  summonses  issued,  about  1,200,  against  1,400 
in  189s;  total  correspondence,  34,676,  against  29,094  in  1895. 

Permissions  to  ship  on  foreign  vessels  were  issued  to  907  Ger- 
mans, viz.  I  American  vessels,  4  cases;  Danish,  42;  British,  640; 
Dutch,  i;  Italian,  20;  Norwegian,  109;  Austrian,  11;  Swedish,  11; 
Russian,  13;  Belgium,  43;  Chilean,  3. 

There  were  31,843  men  shipped  on  large  vessels. 


Among  those  shipped,  there  were  30,958  on  671  steamers  and  885 
on  46  sailing  vessels. 

Among  the  1,373  foreigners  shipped  were:  Four  Africans,  31 
North  Americans,  10  South  Americans,  4  Belgians,  1  Chilean,  78 
Chinamen,  251  Danes,  13  Britons,  6  Frenchmen,  1  Greek,  61  Jap- 
anese, z  Italians,  29  Dutch,  59  Austrians,  147  Russians,  554  Swedes 
and  Norwegians,  12  Swiss,  6  Spaniards,  77  East  Indians,  and  27  West 
Indiaus.  ,  , 
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There  were  238  deaths  registered  at  the  Seamen's  Bureau,  of 
which  188  were  seamen  on  German  ships,  18  were  German  seamen  on 
foreign  ships,  and  32  were  passengers  on  German  ships. 

The  188  cases  of  death  of  seamen  on  German  ships  were  distrib- 
uted, according  to  nationality,  as  follows: 
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Of  these  188  deaths,  94  were  caused  through  illness,  18  were 
caused  through  suicide,  and  76  through  accident. 

Among  the  94  cases  of  death  caused  through  illness,  were  13  cases 
of  yellow  fever  originating  from  the  east  coast  of  South  America, 
3  of  yellow  fever  originating  from  the  West  Indies,  2  of  malarial 
fever  originating  from  East  and  West  Africa,  i  of  cholera  originating 
from  Calcutta,  1  of  asthma,  2  of  beriberi,  i  of  blood  poisoning,  i  of 
dysentery,  i  of  bursting  of  blood  vessel,  2  of  paralysis  of  the  brain,  i 
of  brain  fever,  i  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  5  of  heart  apoplexy,  i  of 
heart  disease,  i  of  paralysis  of  the  heart,  2  of  sunstroke,  2  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  3  of  consumption,  i  of  stomach  disease,  3  of  apo- 
plexy, I  of  typhoid  fever,  i  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  2  of  dropsy, 
and  44  of  unknown  diseases. 

Aiilrafl  of  dialks. 
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The  following  cases  of  desertion  were  registered  at  the  Seamen's 
Bureau : 
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There  were   667  desertions  in    1895. 

Of  the  680  in  1896,  desertion  occurred  in  the  following  ports: 


umber. 

Pan. 

»™b„. 

Bihi 

SanJwA. „ 

In  Hamburg,  315  seamen  deserted  after  having  been  shipped.  In 
the  course  of  the  year,  153  deserters  appeared  at  the  Seamen's 
Bureau    144  of  whom  were  punished. 
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In  the  year  1869,  i 
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re  shipped;  in  1896,  39,726;  thus 
n  years  of  27,874  men. 
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INSURANCE    AGAINST    ACCIDENTS. 

aance  with  the  law  of  July  13,  1887,  1,070  accidents  on 
German  ships  have  been  reported,  of  which  number  1,016  accidents 
happened  on  Hamburg  ships.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  seamen 
met  with  accidents  on  sailing  vessels  and  945  on  steamers.  Of  the 
945  accidents  on  steamers,  there  were  451  to  deck  hands  and  494  to 
engineers,  etc. 
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Inquiries  were  made  by  the  Seamen's  Bureau  in  26a  cases  of  acci- 
dents, 817  protocols  being  registered  and  filed.  Of  these  260  inqui- 
ries, 219  accidents  occurred  on  steamers  and  41  on  sailing  vessels. 

Of  the  219  cases  of  accidents  on  steamers,  120  happened  to  those 
on  deck  and  99  to  engine  hands,  viz: 
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There  were  269  actions  entered  against  441  persons,  891  proto- 
cols being  registered  and  filed  and  235  written  decisions  rendered. 
Of  the  269  cases,  225  were  settled  by  the  Seamen's  Bureau  and  44 
were  handed  over  to  the  law  court.  Seven  cases  were  handed  over 
to  the  police  authorities  for  execution.  Among  the  269  actions,  251 
were  criminal  matters  regarding  391  men  and  18  were  private  mat- 
ters regarding  $0  men.  Of  the  251  criminal  cases,  there  were  232 
cases  regarding  364  men  on  Hamburg  ships  and  19  regarding  27 
men  on  other  German  ships.  Of  the  18  private  cases,  there  were  ix 
regarding  36  men  on  Hamburg  ships  and  6  regarding  14  men  on 
other  German  ships. 

Proposals  for  punishment  for  desertion  of  seamen  in  foreign 
countries  numbered  703.  These  were  handed  in  by  the  masters  and 
forwarded  to  the  attorney-general.  Thus,  529  cases  regarding  701 
persons  were  settled  and    1,708  protocols  were  registered  and  filed. 

In  the  insurance  of  seamen  against  invalidity  and  age,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  settled  wasr  (i)  Correspondence,  177;  (2)  proposals 
for  granting  invalid  pensions,  7 ;  {3)  attests  given  at  the  paying  off, 
39:  (4)  receipt  cards  deposited,  9,700;  returned,  1,165;  on  hand, 
8,53S;  exchanged,  1,367;    (5)   informations,  240,  .LtOOQIc 
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The  Seamen's  Bureau  assigned  to  the  sailor's  poor  fund :  (i)  Fines 
collected  at  the  Seamen's  Bureau,  $2,532.66;  (2)  charitable  dona- 
tions, $130.36;  total,  $2,663.02. 

Wages  saved  by  seamen  ($1,544)  were  remitted  through  different 
German  consuls,  free  of  charge,  to  the  Seamen's  Bureau  for  further 
disposal. 

Inheritance  money  ($5,638)  was  delivered  to  the  respective  heirs 
and  authorities.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  packages  of  effects  of 
deceased  and  shipwrecked  seamen  were  sent  off. 

In  the  seamen's  hospital,  22  shipwrecked  and  destitute  seamen 
were  admitted  and  treated  for  some  time,  at  an  expense  of  $23.62, 
against  54  cases  and  an  expense  of  $51.30  in  1895. 

W.   Hrnry  Robertson, 

Hamburg,  March  18,  iSgj.  Consul. 


SWISS   POSTAL   TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Swiss  federal  Administration  des  T^l^graphes  comprises  two 
branches,  viz,  (i)  the  telegraphic  service,  and  (t)  the  telephonic 
service.  The  inclosed  figures  will  show  the  average  revenue  derived 
by  the  Government  from  this  department. 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  and  wires  in  Switzerland  in 
December,  1896  (with  the  exception  of  the  telephone  lines  and  sub- 
lines and  strong- current  lines),  was  as  follows: 
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In  December,  1896,  there  were  in  use  the  following  telegraphic 
apparatus:  Morse,  1,825;  Hughes,  52;  Baudot,  i;  Relais,  145;  total, 
2,123. 

The  number  of  offices  (telegraph  stations)  existing  in  all  Switzer- 
land in  December,  i8g6,  was  as  follows:  State  and  private  stations 
(open  all  the  year  round),  1,710;  summer  stations,  80;  railroad  offices, 
76;  depots  (for  receiving  telegrams),  70;  total,  1,936. 

The  total  number  of  telegrams,  both  inland  and  foreign,  sent 
during  1896,  together  with  the  number  of  foreign  telegrams  received 
and  those  forwarded  in  transit,  amounted  to  3,709,758.  Number  of 
inland  messages  sent,  1,741,018;  foreign  messages  sent,  717,962 ; 
foreign  messages  received,  723,594;  messages  in  transit  (forwarded). 
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The  total  number  of  all  telegrams  sent  out  of,  coming  into, 
passing  in  transit  through   Switzerland  during  1896,  together 


th 


Tiber  of  inland  telegrams  sent  and  received,  amounted  in  all 
to  13,394,633.  This  gives,  therefore,  an  idea  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  work  that  is  accomplished  by  the  1,866  telegraph  bureaus  all  over 
the  country.  The  working  and  regulations  of  the  telegraph  service 
in  their  present  form  were  established  by  the  federal  law  of  July  30, 


The  total  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  telegraph  admin- 
istration (including  all  employees,  messengers,  etc.)  is  3,026,  of 
whom  985  are  women. 

The  uniform  charge  for  all  inland  telegrams  in  Switzerland  is  30 
centimes  tax,  plus  i%  centimes  per  word  of  message. 

I  append  herewith  a  table  giving  the  charges  and  rates  per  word 
for  telegrams  to  foreign  countries.  A  fixed  tax  of  50  centimes  per 
telegram  is  charged  for  abroad,  plus  the  following  rates  per  word: 


AuMrian  Tyrol 

England 
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Bosnia  and  Hcnegovin 
Bulgaria 
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Peraia 

Russia  In  Aiiia 

Singapore 

Alrica; 

Algeria  and  Tunis. 

Cape  Colonjr — .. 

Egypt — — 

Moia  mblqiM 

Zaniibar 

United  Stales  and  Canada 

Boston,  Charleston.  Chi- 
cago, Galvcsion.  Mobile. 
Montreal,  New  Orlc 
New  Votk,  Philadelphia. 
SI.  Louis.  Washington.,.. 
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Rio  de  Janeiro 

Valparaiso— 

VU  Lisbon 

Via  Galveston 

Colon    (Asplnwall).    Pan, 
ama  (via  Galveston) 

Habana  (via  Jamaica) 

Puerto  Rico- 
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Receipt.: 

5«o,,38 

•536. .99 

W36.373 

.,.S,,7J5 

1. 176.055 

Expenditure.! 

soslesB 

S«7,*>7 

Bm.ist 

.,04J,8s> 

1,081,117 

i,M0.6«) 

9},9'B 

39.676 

These  figures,  however,  do  not  include  the  comte  de  construction, 
or  account  for  plant  and  building  expenses,  to  which  account  are 
entered  various  amounts  of  money  voted  by  the  federal  council  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  new  telegraphic  lines  and  centers,  con- 
structing new  stations,  etc.  This  account,  which  in  December,  1896, 
showed  a  debit  balance  of  over  7,000,000  francs,  is  paid  off  at  the 
rate  of  15  percent  per  annum,  although,  this  being  found  insufficient 
to  meet  it  and  the  account  increasing,  it  is  now  proposed  to  devote 
yearly  the  whole  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  service  toward 
paying  it  off. 

BeNJ.     H.    RlDGELY, 

Geneva,  April  to,  iSpj.  Consul. 


SAMPLES   EXHIBITION  OF   STUTTGART. 

Under  date  of  May  22,  1896,  I  made  a  report  on  the  Stuttgart 
Export  Musterlager.*  Referring  to  this  article,  I  would  add  that  I 
have  just  received  a  report  of  the  institution  for  the  year  1S96,  from 
which,  by  permission  of  the  director,  I  extract  the  following: 

For  Ihe  past  business  year,  we  have  again  to  report  an  increased  number  of 

The  result  of  our  business  has,  on  the  whole,  been  very  satisfactory.  The  for- 
eign buyers  visiting  the  Muslerlager  showed  decidedly  more  inclination  lo  purchase 
and  gave  larger  orders  than  in  previous  years.  The  number  of  orders  received  by 
mail  was  also  larger,  so  Ihat  the  number  of  orders,  as  well  as  the  volume  of  our 
business,  increased. 

Our  elTorls  10  call  attention  to  our  inslilulion  increase  our  expenses  from  year 
to  year,  but  they  lead  lo  a  steady  increase  of  customers. 

Our  most  active  support,  in  our  efforts  to  procure  a  market  tor  German  manu- 
factures in  foreign  countries,  is  the  German  press,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  For 
this  powerful  assistance  we  are  greatly  indebted.  By  constant  endeavor  to  com- 
plete our  exposition,  by  gaining  new  exhibits,  and  by  continually  supplementing 
and  renewing  our  collection  of  samples  we  are  ai  all  times  enabled  to  show  our 
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visitors  a  full  line  of  goods  and  one  containing;  as  many  novelties  as  possible.  The 
following  large  number  of  articles  ordered  througli  our  institution  may  give  a  fair 
view  of  the  extent  of  our  exposition,  although  many  articles  exhibited  are  not 
mentioned. 

The  number  of  buyers  was  343,  333.  and  371   for  1894,  i8<i5,  and  1S96,  respec- 
tively.    Orders  were  given  as  follows : 


Description. 

.894. 

■««■ 

.«. 

"'"* 

S64 

■-: 

6S9 

The  a, 433  orders  from  visitors  and  correspondents  were  divided  among  463 
manufacturers  in  WUrlemberg  and  some  outside  of  WUrtembetg. 

Visitors  and  orders  during  last  year  came  from  the  foUowinR;  places  in  Europe, 
outside  of  Germany ;  Vienna,  Prague,  Gabionz,  Budapest,  Zurich.  Lucerne.  Berne, 
St.  Gall,  Chaux-de-Fonds,  Lugano,  Amsterdam.  Rotterdam,  London,  Liverpool,  Hir. 
mingham,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  Bristol.  Worcester,  Wordsley,  Bradford,  Derby, 
Glasgow,  Paris,  Nancy,  Rouen,  Lille,  Valenciennes,  Bordeaux,  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Ghent.  Milan,  Genoa.  Florence,  Naples,  Palermo,  Catania.  Barcelona,  Saragossa, 
Granada.  Seville.  Lisbon,  Copenhagen,  Wiborg.  Bergen,  St.  Petersburg.  Moscow, 
Warsaw,  Kiev,  Odessa,  Charkov,  Bucharest,  Craiova,  Jassy,  Piatra,  Constantinople. 
Athens,  and  Satonica. 

From  other  than  European  countries,  visitors,  buyers,  and  written  orders  came 
from  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Chihuahua,  Coban,  Belize,  San  Pedro  Sula,  San  Jos«  dc  Costa  Rica.  Maracaibo, 
Caracas,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Blumenau,  Porto  Allegre,  Curitiba,  Para, 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  Rosario,  Valparaiso,  Concepcion,  Bogoti,  Jerusalem, 
Jaffa,  Sivas,  Aleppo.  Beirut,  Tauris,  Bombay,  Madras,  Allahabad,  Secumderbad, 
Colombo,  Bangkok,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama.  Batavia,  Manila,  Cairo, 
Tangier,  Mogador,  Pretoria.  Darling,  East  London,  Tamatave.  Brisbane,  Sydney, 
Melbourne.  Bendigo,  and  Auckland. 

The  following  articles  were  principally  bought  and  ordered:  Chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  bandaging  material,  medical  vines,  sparkling  and 
still  wines,  beer,  carbolineum,  varnishes,  preventative  of  rust,  corks,  conserving 
salts,  chocolate,  cacao,  bonbons,  conserves,  chicory,  cigars,  cigarettes,  gelatin,  sugar, 
hops,  sauerkraut,  ham,  sausages;  colors  for  printing,  lithographing,  and  painting  ; 
majolica,  china,  earthen  and  glass  ware;  sandstones;  knives,  shears,  and  files; 
machine  needles,  washing  and  wringing  machines,  all  kinds  of  household  machines, 
sewing  machines,  watchmakers'  tools,  articles  for  barbers,  utensils  for  wine  cellars  ; 
smooth  and  pressed  leather  for  bookbinders,  saddlers,  shoemakers,  and  manufac- 
turers of  furniture;  bookbinder's  linen,  calicoes,  trunks,  articles  of  celluloid  and 
papier-mach6,  linoleum,  shoes,  gloves,  india-rubber  goods;  iron,  tin,  copper,  alu- 
minium, wire,  metal,  nickel,  and  silver-plated  ware;  enameled  tini^are,  pressed 
and  galvanized  plastic  metal  ware,  metal  capsules,  metal  wreaths,  surgical  and 
professional  instruments,  physical  and  scientilic  instruments  and  apparatus,  electric 
articles,  aneroid  barometers,  thermometers,  optical  and  orthopedical  instruments; 
iron  furniture,  safes,  and  boxes;  jewelry,  silverware,  thimbles,  watch  chains,  alarm 
and  other  clocks,  watches,  watchmen's  time  detectors,  watch  and  clock  springs, 
gold  and  silver  wire,  gold  braids,  household  goods,  ivory  and  bone  ware,  combs, 
brushes,  whips,  whistles,  walking  sticks,  billiard  tablen  and  balls,  furniture,  wooden 
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screens,  wood  carvings,  paintings,  saddle  frames,  baskets,  mirrors,  lamps,  toys, 
twine,  thread,  sewing  silk,  worsted  and  embroidery  wool;  wool,  coiion.  and  silk 
bedspreads ;  saddle  cloths,  shoe  strings,  linen  and  cotton  tablecloths  and  napkins, 
ribbons  and  trimming  articles,  cravats,  tricot  ware,  corsets ;  fell,  linen,  cotton,  and 
noolen  ware  ;  shirts  and  stockings,  shawls,  straw  and  felt  hats,  umbrellas  and  sun- 
shades, pianos,  harmonicas,  accordions,  musical  boxes  and  musical  instruments  of 
all  kinds ;  printing  and  tissue  paper,  pasteboard  boxes,  envelopes,  Chinese  lanterns, 
gelatin  lampions,  jewelry  cases.  New  Years  and  Christmas  cards. 

Up  to  the  present  time.  9,535  catalogues  in  different  languages  have  been  dis- 
tributed. Last  year,  9,164  letters  were  received  (in  189S,  9.oB<))  and  13.9*4  (in  1895, 
13,338)  were  mailed. 

Sales  through  our  agents  in  foreign  countries  have  not  reached  a  large  amount. 
Our  representative  in  Greece  alone,  notwithstanding  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs 
in  that  country,  has  been  successful. 

The  commercial  policy  of  most  countries,  by  establishing  high  tariffs,  has  been 
detrimental  to  German  industry.  We  have  also  had  to  contend  with  steadily  in- 
creasing home  production,  and  our  trade  has  been  further  interfered  with  not  only 
by  political  revolutions,  but  by  the  unstable  monelary  system  of  many  ci 
We  shall,  however,  not  be  discouraged  and  hope  not  only  tt 
ers,  but.  through  untiring  effort,  to  extend  our  trade  into  n' 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Stuttgart  Export  Muster- 
lager  has  another  year  of  progress  and  success  to  report,  and  we  may 
be  assured  that  this  and  similar  institutions  throughout  the  Empire 
are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  extend  German  trade  and  offer 
competition  to  other  countries  in  all  lines  of  manufacture. 

Alkreii  C.   Johnson, 

Stuttuakt,  May  20,  iSgj.  Consul. 


NEW  CHANNEL   FOR   GERMAN   EMIGRATION. 

In  my  last  report  on  "German  emigration,"  published  in  Con- 
sular Reports  No.  181  (November,  1895),  p.  296,  I  remarked  that, 
so  far,  the  German  Government  had  not  been  successful  in  its  en- 
deavors to  turn  even  a  small  portion  of  the  current  of  emigration 
into  the  direction  of  Germany's  African  colonies  and  thus  preserve 
to  the  mother  country  her  surplus  population.  And  it  is  this  very 
fact  which  has  now  induced  the  German  Government  to  lay  a  bill 
before  the  Reichstag  which  proposes  to  turn  the  emigration  into 
certain  channels;  nay,  it  is  even  frankly  stated  in  the  motives  under- 
lying the  bill  that  it  has  been  framed  to  keep  German  emigration 
away  from  the  United  States  and  to  direct  it  toward  certain  parts 
of  South  America.  This  applies,  above  all,  to  emigrating  agricul- 
turists, for  whom  the  conditions  for  settling  are  said  to  be  particu- 
larly favorable  in  the  southern  parts  of  Brazil — Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Santa  Catharina,  and  Parana. 

The  statistical  basis  upon  which  the  bill  in  question  rests  shows 
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the  following  figures  relative  to  German  emigration  from  1871    10 
1896: 


EmlgnllDn  lo- 
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This  goes  to  show  that  out  of  2,403,750  Germans  who  left  their 
native  soil  during  the  time  from  1871  to  1896,  about  96  per  cent 
selected  the  United  States  for  their  permanent  abode.  Not  until 
the  year  1892  did  German  emigration  to  the  United  States,  which 
last  year  only  numbered  about  18,000  persons,  considerably  decline. 

Introducing  the  new  bill  in  question,  the  Government's  represent- 
atives went  on  to  say: 

North  America  is  not  fined  for  a  rational  German  emigration,  for  there  the  pecul- 
iarities, language,  and  customs  of  the  Germans — in  other  words.  "Germanism  "—is 
lost  by  way  of  assimilation.  There,  the  relations  of  the  emigrant  with  the  moihcT 
country  are  dissolved;  there,  be  promotes  competition  with  agriculture  and  industry 
of  his  own  native  country.  Not  so  in  South  America,  particularly  in  South  Braiil. 
There.  German  nationality  is  preserved  ;  there,  the  conditions  for  a  prosperous  exist- 
ence of  German  settlers  from  climatic,  agricultural,  and  other  points  of  view  are 
given  :  there,  the  emigrant  tiecomes  a  consumer  of  German  products  of  industry, 
and.  in  this  way,  an  intermediary  of  conimerciaJ  and  political  relations  between  bis 
new  home  and  his  mother  country. 

So  the  Government,  with  these  tendencies,  is  in  accord  with  the 
revocation  of  Heydt's  rescript  of  November  3,  1859,  which  forbade 
shippers  admitted  in  Prussia  to  carry  emigrants  to  the  Brazils. 
Now  that  this  law  is  no  longer  la  force,  as  far  as  the  aforesaid 
southern  provinces  of  Brazil  are  concerned,  an  increase  of  German 
emigration  to  that  country  may  be  expected.  Of  the  other  South 
American  states,  the  Argentine  Republic  commands  foremost  atten- 
tion for  German  emigration.  That  Republic  has  greater  attraction 
than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  improved  condition  of  her  eco- 
nomic position,  noticeable  these  last  few  years. 

Asia  and  Australia  absorb  but  a  small  fraction  of  German  emi- 
gration. On  the  other  hand,  emigration  to  Africa  shows  a  constant 
increase;  it  amounted  last  year  to  1,346  persons,  or  4.2  per  cent 
of  the  whole  German  emigration.  The  majority  of  these  people  went 
to  the  Transvaal  and  Cape  Colony. 

The  tendencies  of  the  German  Government,  shown  in  the  bill, 
-e  supported  by  the  efforts  of  the  Hamburg  Society  for  Colonizing 
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Southern  Brazil.  This  association,  which  has  conducted  the  settling 
of  Germans  in  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina  since  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  decade  of  this  century,  has  acquired  there  a  territory  of 
about  6s<'.o<*o  hectares  (1,606,150  acres)  for  the  purpose  of  coloniza- 
tion. It  has,  further,  obtained  the  concession  for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  from  the  coast,  at  San  Francisco  Bay,  to  the  capital, 
Desterro.  The  society  sells  its  land  to  colonists  at  10  marks  ($4.76) 
per  hectare  (2.471  acres).  Manioca,  tea,  and  corn  are  said  to  be  the 
staple  products  of  the  country,  which  (according  to  the  Government's 
report)  is  also  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  oranges  and  lemons. 

That  this  society  does  not  believe  in  a  new  German  exodus  to  its 
territory,  such  as  that  to  the  United  States,  can  be  gathered  from  the 
statement  that  it  counts  upon  reaching  the  number  of  6,000  settlers 
at  the  end  of  eleven  years. 

But  German  emigration  generally  will  probably  not  again  assume 
such  dimensions  as  during  the  eighties,  for  commerce  and  industry 
have  so  improved  in  Germany  that  the  number  of  the  Empire's  sur- 
plus population  grows  smaller  every  year. 

Most  of  the  other  European  nations  have  a  much  larger  number 
of  emigrants,  in  proportion  to  their  population,  than  Germany.  The 
general  supposition  that  the  Germans  are  among  the  most  migratory 
of  all  nations  has  scarcely  any  foundation  nowadays,  as  is  demon- 
strated by  the  following  figures,  taken  from  official  statistics: 
Eurspian  emigratitm  (including  Girmany)  from  iSSi  to  /&-[$. 


As  to  the  emigration  from  Russia,  I  ath  without  the  necessary 
statistical  material  for  anything  like  reliable  figures. 

While  writing  the  foregoing,  the  news  came  in  that  the  Reichstag 
had  passed  the  new  emigration  law.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  have  no 
bearing  on  German  emigration  to  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the 
desirable  part  of  this  emigration  is  concerned. 

I.ouis  Stern, 

Bamberg,  May  20,  iSpj.  Commercial  Agtnt. 
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BEET-SUGAR   FACTORY  SITES. 

The  growing  of  sugar  beets  necessitates  the  establishment  of  sugar 
factories,  and  as  the  success  of  such  factories  and  the  safety  of  the 
capital  invested  therein  depends  upon  the  selection  of  the  proper 
site,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  a  few  points  essential  to 
success. 

Factories  should  be  erected  only  in  localities  where  it  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  sugar  beets  can  be  grown  success- 
fully. Experience  has  shown  that  the  sugar  beet  grows  in  almost 
any  soil,  provided  the  proper  fertilizer  is  applied,  yet  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  attempt  to  raise  beets  on  poor  lands.  A  rich,  deep  soil, 
with  a  porous,  well-drained  subsoil,  should  be  selected.  If  the 
climatic  conditions  are  such  that  the  beets  are  assured  of  abundant 
moisture,  rain,  or  irrigation  for  the  first  three  months,  then  a  limited 
amount  of  moisture  and  dry  sunny  weather  for  the  last  thirty  days, 
such  lands  are  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  the  beet,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  last  thirty  days  be  dry  and  sunny;  wet 
weather  at  this  period  will  start  a  second  growth  in  the  beets  at  the 
expense  of  the  saccharine  contents.  Farmers  should  experiment  lo 
ascertain  beyond  doubt  that  they  have  lands  suitable  for  beets.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  plant  large  areas;  small  patches  here  and  there 
will  answer  for  experimental  purposes,  and  in  this  way  a  large  dis- 
trict can  be  covered  without  obtaining  an  accumulation  of  beets. 
During  the  experiments  the  harvested  beets  can  be  used  to  feed  live 
stock. 

The  needed  capital  being  secured,  either  on  the  cooperative  plan, 
by  subscription  from  the  farmers,  or  from  outside  capitalists,  if  the 
farmers  are  willing  to  bind  themselves  to  plant  the  area  necessary  to 
feed  a  factory,  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  factory  needs  careful 
attention.  The  factory  must  be  easily  accessible  to  the  farmers,  aad 
should,  therefore,  be  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  district  from  which 
it  draws  its  beets.  All  materials  needed  in  the  manufacture  should 
either  be  close  at  hand  or  easily  procurable;  the  manufactured  product 
should  find  ready  takers  or  consumers  in  the  surrounding  country, 
or  should  be  within  easy  reach  of  a  market;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  main  residuals  of  the  factory — the  cossetts  (beet  chips)  and 
molasses — should  be  readily  disposed  of  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
factory  should,  therefor,  be  situated  on  a  railway,  or  at  least  where 
it  can  be  easily  connected  by  a  side  track. 

Besides  beets,  the  principal  materials  needed  to  run  a  sugar 
factory  are  water,  fuel,  and  limestone.      There  must  be  .a  bountiful 
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supply  of  water  to  wash  the  beets,  feed  the  boilers,  and  for  general 
use.  Coal  or  oil  for  fuel  and  limestone  used  in  the  purification  of 
the  beet  juices  must  be  close  at  hand  or  easily  and  cheaply  procur- 
able by  rail  or  water. 

The  cossetts,  from  which  the  sugar  has  been  extracted,  can  only 
be  used  for  feeding  purposes  and  make  excellent  fodder  for  live 
Stock.  They  are  delivered  or  sold  here  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
factory  or  to  neighboring  farmers.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  com- 
bine the  fattening  of  cattle  with  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar.  The 
cossetts  should  either  be  used  by  the  surrounding  farmers  or  the 
factory  should  erect  its  own  cattle  sheds  and  buy  and  fatten  cattle. 
This,  again,  makes  it  advisable  that  the  factory  be  located  not 
too  far  from  a  central  market  where  the  cattle  can  be  profitably 
disposed  of. 

The  molasses  of  beet-sugar  factories  is  principally  used  here  for 
three  purposes.  About  three-sixths  goes  to  the  molasses  refineries, 
where  it  is  worked  into  a  lower  grade  of  sugar — "ground  melis,"  so 
called;  about  two-sixths  is  used  for  feeding  live  stock;  and  about 
one-sixth  for  manufacturing  spirits.  Formerly,  large  quantities 
were  exported  to  France  to  be  used  there  in  the  manufacture  of 
spirits,  but  this  was  stopped  by  an  increased  French  tariff  on  molas- 
ses. The  result  of  this  tariff  was  a  more  extended  development  of 
the  molasses  refineries  in  Germany  and  the  preparation  of  molasses 
for  feeding  purposes,  so  that  now,  molasses,  which  for  some  time 
had  become  a  drug  in  the  markets,  is  again  taken  care  of.  It  is,  of 
course,  inadvisable  to  start  molasses  refineries  in  our  country  before 
there  is  a  sufRcient  number  of  beet-sugar  factories  established  to 
feed  them.  Neither  do  I  think  that  it  would  pay  at  present  to  erect 
distilleries  to  manufacture  spirits  from  molasses.  I  do  think,  how- 
ever, that  beet-sugar  factories  should  be  built  with  a  view  to  refine 
their  own  molasses,  and  that,  at  the  present  state  of  the  industry,  it 
could  be  done  at  a  profit. 

For  years  experiments  in  feeding  molasses  to  cattle  have  been 
made  here,  but  the  results  have  not  been,  altogether  satisfactory  on 
account  of  the  purging  effect  of  the  molasses,  caused  by  the  salts 
contained  therein.  Lately,  molasses  mixed  with  the  cossetts  and 
then  dried  has  given  satisfaction;  but  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  a  mixture  of  molasses  and  peat  dust  (torfmull),  The  acid  of  the 
peat  dust  apparently  neutralizes  the  salts  in  the  molasses,  thus  de- 
priving the  latter  of  its  purging  effects  and  rendering  it  a  wholesome, 
fat-producing  fodder.  This  would  again  point  to  the  fact  that  beet- 
sugar  manufacturing  and  cattle  fattening  should  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  when  the  erection  of  a  factory  is  contemplated,  alt  these  matters 
should  be  well  considered. 
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In  Germany,  beel-sugar  factories  principally  manufacture  raw 
sugar  to  be  sold  to  the  refineries.  From  the  nature  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  our  country,  the  beel-sugar  factories  will  probably  find 
it  more  advantageous  to  manufacture  granulated  sugar  and  sell  it 
for  direct  consumption.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  factory  should 
figure  on  supplying,  first,  the  surrounding  markets,  but  it  should  also 
have  ready  and  cheap  means  of  transportation  to  reach  more  distant 
markets,  if  forced  thereto  by  increased  production  and  resulting 
competition. 

Julius  Muth, 

Magdeburg,  June  3,  1S97.  Cemsui. 


DAMASCUS   GUN    BARRELS. 

The  trade  in  the  renowned  damascus  gun  barrels  ("canon  de 
luxe"),  of  which  the  valley  of  the  Vesdre,  Belgium,  enjoys  the  exclu- 
sive monopoly  of  production,  has  for  some  years  suffered  severely 
from  several  causes,  principally  from  the  placing  on  the  market  of 
steel  barrels  in  imitation  of  damascus.  The  difference  between  the 
genuine  and  false  damascus  is  that  the  real  handmade  barrels  are 
composed  of  iron  and  steel  manipulated  by  the  most  expert  artisans, 
who  are  specialists  in  this  art,  whereas  the  imitation  barrels  are  made 
of  iron  or  steel,  and  by  an  ingenious  process  of  transferring  the 
design  of  damascus  from  paper  to  the  barrel  are  made  to  appear  in 
finish  equal  to  the  real. 

The  workers  of  true  damascus  barrels  are  paid  3.50  to  4  francs 
(67)^  to  77  cents)  a  day  (piecework);  those  engaged  on  false  barrels, 
principally  women  and  children,  receive  from  1  to  1.50  francs  (19.3 
to  29  cents)  per  day.  The  paper  design  transferred  to  the  barrel 
costs  about  12  cents. 

The  imitation  of  damascus  barrels  is  largely  done  in  Liege  by  the 
most  important  gun  makers,  and  it  is  calculated  to  deceive  the  inex- 
perienced purchaser.  It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  guns 
produced  in  Liege  for  exportation  to  the  United  States  have  false 
damascus  barrels.  The  manufacturers  of  genuine  damascus  barrels, 
realizing  the  situation  occasioned  by  the  large  output  of  this  artifi- 
cial work,  which  has  caused  a  great  decrease  in  the  demand  for  their 
product,  have  petitioned  the  Belgian  Government  for  the  enactment 
of  a  law  regulating  the  sale  of  false  barrels  in  Belgium.  They 
demand  that  all  imitations  of  damascus  shall  be  conspicuously  marked 
"faux  damas"  or  "imitation  de  demas,"  which,  at  sight,  will  dis- 
tinguish the  real  from  the  false.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however, 
the  Government  has  not  granted  the  demand  of  the  damascus  makers. 
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A  commission  of  I-'iege  arms  manufacturers  was  appointed  by  the 
Belgian  Government  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  the  imitation  of 
dam^Kus  barrels  in  foreign  arms  centers.  The  report  of  the  com- 
missioners shows  that  the  making  of  false  damascus  barrels  for 
exportation  to  the  United  States  exists  only  in  the  province  of  Liege, 
Belgium.  The  life  of  steel  barrels  damascened,  which  are  all  offi- 
cially tested,  is  as  great  as  the  real  damascus,  and  will  probably 
resist  as  many  shocks.  The  advantage,  however,  of  the  handmade 
damascus  barrel  over  the  steel  is  that,  in  case  of  explosion,  the  charge 
escapes  through  some  of  the  many  welds  and  the  barrel  does  not  fly 
into  pieces,  as  is  the  case  usually  when  steel  barrels  burst,  frequently 
causing  serious  injury  to  the  person. 

It  would  seem  that  if  the  sportsman  purchases  an  imitation  da- 
mascus gun  from  the  retail  gun  dealer  at  much  less  than  the  price 
demanded  for  a  polished  steel  arm,  he  obtains  a  safe  weapon,  with 
an  artistic  appearance,  at  a  small  price,  instead  of  the  large  outlay 
required  for  a  real  damascus. 

The  prices  of  gun  barrels  tn  the  rough  at  the  factories  of  Liege 
are,  per  pair: 
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LiEOE,  May  6,  18^7. 


Henry  W.  Gilbert, 

Consut. 
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PRICES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IN  RUSSIA. 

To  show  the  movement  of  prices  of  the  principal  articles  in  Rus- 
sia in  the  month  of  March,  as  compared  with  January  and  February, 
of  this  year,  I  will  cite  them  as  they  appeared  in  the  Messenger  of 
Finance.  The  report  shows  a  decrease  in  the  prices  in  March  of  0.95 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  prices  in  February  and  0.9  per  cent 
in  January,  but  exceed  the  average  price  of  the  second  half  of  the 
year  1896  by  i.i  percent.  Out  of  the  twenty-six  different  articles, 
cited  further  on,  only  six  advanced  in  prices,  namely,  oats,  linseed, 
raw  naphtha,  raw  sugar,  cattle,  and  iron;  nine — linseed  oil,  wood, 
hemp,  silk,  naphtha  residue,  refined  sugar,  spirits,  tallow,  and  cast 
iron — remained  the  same  as  during  the  preceding  month.  The  re- 
maining eleven — cereals  (except  oats)  rape,  flax,  cotton,  tea,  coffee, 
pit  coal,  and  copper — decreased. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  prices  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year  1896,  in  comparison  with  the  prices  during  the  months 
under  consideration,  in  percentage,  by  taking  for  basis  100  as  the 
half  year's  average  price. 
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By  grouping  the  goods  into  categories,  a  decline  in  prices,  as 
compared  with  January  and  Februarj-,  is  observed  in  cereals  and  oil- 
seeds of  3.4  per  cent,  and  in  spinning  goods  of  1. 1  per  cent;  the  three 
remaining  groups  show  an  advance — in  naphtha  products,  of  0.6  per 
cent;  in  breadstufis,  1.5  per  cent;  and  in  metals  and  pit  coal,  1.6 
per  cent.  Compared  with  the  half  year's  price,  a  decline  is  observed 
only  in  spinning  materials.  The  prices  for  cereals  and  oilseeds  in 
March  show  the  greatest  change. 

The  prices  of  the  five  principal  categories  of  goods.  In  percentage, 
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The  international  grain  market  continues  dull.  Small  demands  in 
the  countries  of  consumption,  low  figures  of  export,  and  a  weak  and 
indefinite  state  of  the  principal  exchanges  of  the  countries  of  pro- 
duction are  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  state  of  the  interna- 
tional grain  market  during  the  period  under  consideration.  Owing 
to  such  conditions,  the  prices  naturally  declined.  The  Russian  mar- 
kets did  not  escape  the  general  depression,  and  everywhere,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  prices  of  grain  and  flour  declined.  The  interior 
markets  were  very  quiet.  The  demands  upon  flour  mills  were  small ; 
many  mills  shut  down,  the  millers  buying  grain  very  carefully  and 
in  small  quantities.  In  the  southern  ports,  during  the  month  of 
March,  trade  was  very  quiet,  the  prices  gradually  falling.  The  Baltic 
ports  were  in  the  same  weak  condition;  sales  were  slow  and  prices 
weak.  The  price  of  wheat  has  advanced  in  the  interior  markets, 
compared  with  the  half  year's  average  price,  1.5  percent;  but  at  the 
southern  ports,  the  prices  have  fallen  4. 2  per  cent,  not  only  in  compar- 
ison with  the  prices  of  January  and  February,  but  also  as  compared 
with  the  average  price  for  the  half  year. 
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The  decline  in  rye  prices  is  also  more  visible  at  the  ports;  in  the 
south,  the3r  are  behind  the  average  half  year  prices  8. 2  per  cent,  and 
in  the  north,  10.5  per  cent: 
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The  conditions  governing  oats,  as  compared  with  the  other  cere- 
als, were  more  favorable.  This  grain  was  bought  up  rather  fast  in 
winter,  and  the  decline  in  price  was  not  so  abrupt  as  for  wheat  and 
rye,  viz: 


Janu*Ty.      FrbnuiT. 


The  sale  of  oilseeds  was  very  slow  in  March,  notwithstanding  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  quantities  offered  by  the  sellers.  In 
Odessa,  this  was  specially  the  case  with  rape  seed,  the  price  of  which 
declined  16.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  February  prices  and  4.  r 
per  cent  compared  with  the  average  half  year's  price. 

Of  the  spinning  materials,  the  prices  changed  only  in  flax  and 
cotton,  both  of  which  declined;  for  the  others,  the  prices  remained 
the  same  as  in  February.  The  increased  foreign  demand  for  flax  had 
no  great  influence  upon  the  Russian  markets;  the  prices  rose  espe- 
cially in  the  middling  "  slantsy  "  and  the  higher  marks  of  "mochentsy  " 
of  guarantied  quality.  Cotton,  wool,  and  silk  were  quiet.  Under 
the  influence  of  foreign  markets,  the  price  of  kerosene  declined,  but 
those  of  raw  naphtha  advanced.  The  prices  of  naphtha  residues  did 
not  change. 

An  animation  in  sugar  was  observed  only  in  Kiev,  where  the 
prices  of  raw  sugar  advanced.  At  the  other  markets  sugar  became 
more  enlivened  only  toward  the  end  of  March.  In  Warsaw,  sugar 
was  bought  not  only  for  local  consumption,  but  also  for  export.  In 
Moscow,  there  was  a  general  decline  of  prices;  in  Odessa,  the  busi- 
ness was  rather  quiet,  and  sales  were  not  made  public.  In  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, notwithstanding  the  coming  of  the  holidays,  purchases 
were  very  small  and  the  market  rather  slow. 
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The  spirit  trade  is  quiet  in  Russia,  as  well  as  abroad;  the  prices 
have  remained  stationary. 

The  prices  for  animals  advanced  considerably  toward  the  end  of 
March. 

Tea  and  cofFee  prices  have  declined. 

The  condition  of  the  international  iron  market  was  favorable  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  but  toward  the  end  it  became  quieter.  The 
Russian  market  was  in  general  tirm,  but  made  no  large  sales. 
The  prices  of  iron  have  advanced,  save  cast  iron,  which  remained 
unchanged.  Copper  prices  declined,  as  compared  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding months. 

On  account  of  the  mild  winter,  large  quantities  of  pit  coal  re- 
mained unsold,  and  the  prices  declined. 

John  Karel, 

St.  Petebsbubo,  May  i^,  ^^97-  Consul- General. 


LAW  OF  LIMITATION  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

This  consulate  is  so  frequently  in  receipt  of  letters  from  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  their  legal  representatives,  wanting  information 
of  estates  in  Ireland  alleged  to  have  belonged  to  their  parents,  grand- 
parents, great- grand  pa  rents,  or  some  collateral  ancestral  branch,  thai 
it  would  be  of  considerable  importance  to  all  such  if  abstracts  of  the 
law  of  limitation  were  disseminated  through  the  Consular  Reports. 

There  is  also  other  information  frequently  called  for  bearing  upon 
real  and  chattel  real  freehold,  which  the  consular  officer  very  often, 
for  obvious  reasons,  is  unable  to  supply,  and  is  compelled  to  refer 
the  inquirer  to  a  solicitor  residing  at  or  near  the  place  where  the 
property  is  alleged  to  be  located,  which  means  additional  expense 
and  delay;  whereas  if  the  interested  party  or  his  lawyer  at  home 
has  the  information  at  hand  little  or  no  expense  need  be  incurred 
and  vexatious  delays  would  be  minimized. 

To  that  end,  there  is  herewith  appended  a  synopsis  of  such  sec- 
tions of  the  imperial  act  as  govern  freehold  passing  to  the  heir  of  a 
person  dying  intestate,  leaseholds  passing  to  the  next  of  kin,  equita- 
ble estates  in  land,  remainders,  reversions,  etc.  There  are  also  sec- 
tions appended  governing  personal  property,  such  as  money,  goods, 
contracts,  etc. 


No  person  shall  make  any  entry  or  distress  or  bring  an  action  to  recover  anjr 
land  or  rent  but  within  twenty  yean  nexl  after  the  time  the  right  shall  have  lirsl 
accrued  to  some  person  through  whom  he  claims,  or  within  twenty  years  next  after 
the  lime  at  which  the  right  to  bring  such  action  shall  have  first  accrued  to  the 
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(16)  Persons  under  disability  of  inlancy,  lunacy,  covenure.  or  beyond  seas  or 
U)«ir  representatives  to  be  allowed  ten  years  from  the  termination  of  their  disability 
or  death;  now  shortened  to  six  years  and  absence  beyond  seas  no  disability. 

(17)  But  no  action  shall  be  brought  beyond  forty  years  after  right  of  action 

(35)  In  cases  of  express  trust,  the  right  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  accrued 
until  a  conveyance  to  a  purchaser,  t.  t.,  a  purchaser  for  value  from  an  express 
trustee  has  the  benefit  of  the  statute  after  twenty  years,  etc. 

(26)  In  case  of  concealed  fraud,  the  right  in  equity  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ac- 
crued at  and  not  before  the  lime  at  which  such  fraud  shall  or  might  with  reasonable 
diligence  have  been  first  known  or  discovered. 

(iS)  Mortgagor  is  barred  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  from  the  time  the  mortgagee 
took  possession  or  from  the  date  of  the  last  written  acknowledgment  of  the  mort- 
gagor's title. 

{40)  No  action  shall  be  brought  to  recover  any  sum  of  money  secured  by 
mortgage,  judgment,  or  lien  or  otherwise  charged  upon  or  payable  out  of  any  land 
or  rent  at  law  or  in  equity  or  in  any  legacy  but  within  twenty  years  afterthe  right 
shall  have  accrued  to  the  person  capable  of  giving  a  discharge  for  the  same,  unless 
some  part  of  the  principal  or  some  interest  shall  have  been  paid  01  acknowledgment 
in  writing  given. 

(42)  No  arrears  of  rent  or  interest  upon  money  charged  upon  or  payable  out  of 
land  or  rent  or  in  respect  of  any  legacy  shall  be  recovered  but  within  six  years 
after  the  same  shall  have  become  due ;  but  by  19  and  20  Vic,  chapter  97.  section 
10.  in  the  case  of  claims  within  sections  40  and  41.  above,  absence  beyond  seas  is 
not  a  disability. 

Mortgagor  may  bring  action  within  twenty  years  from  last  payment  of  any  prin- 
cipal or  of  any  interest. — 7  Wm.  JV and  1  VU.,  ckaf.  2S. 

The  statute  3  and  4  William  IV,  chapter  17,  section  40.  is  extended  to  the  case  of 
claims  to  the  estate  of  persons  dying  intestate. — Jj  and 24  Vic,  (hap.  ^,  see.  ij. 

The  period  above  mentioned  is  shortened  to  twelve  years  except  in  the  case  of 
claims  10  the  eslate  of  persons  dying  intestate,  to  which  the  act  does  not  extend  ; 
therefore,  for  such  claims,  the  period  is  still  twenty  years.  The  period  allowed  for 
disability  is  shortened  to  six  years.^j7  and 38  VU.,  <haf.  jj,  see.  S. 

No  claim  of  a  cestui  que  trust  against  his  trustee  for  any  property  held  on  an 
express  trust  or  in  respect  of  a  breach  of  such  trust  shall  be  barred  by  any  statute. — 

On  a  total  failure  of  heirs,  real  property  passes  to  the  Crown. 


All  actions  grounded  upon  any  lending  or  contract,  upon  any  award,  or  money 
levied  by  lieri  facias,  or  of  account  other  than  accounts  concerning  the  trade,  or  not 
accounting  of  merchandise;  actions  for  direct  injuries  to  real  or  personal  property, 
goods  and  chattels;  libel,  malicious  prosecution  and  arrest,  seductions,  crim.  con., 
and  all  actions  on  the  case  shall  be  commenced  and  sued  within  six  years  after  the 
cause  of  such  action,  except  on  assault,  menace,  battery,  wounding,  or  imprison- 
ment, which  shall  be  commenced  within  four  years. 

In  actions  of  contract,  time  runs  from  the  breach,  not  from  the  making,  o(  the 
contract ;  in  actions  of  accounting  between  principal  and  agent,  time  runs  from  the 
demand  made.     The  statute  runs  from  the  time  the  action  might  have  been  brought. 

Part  payment  within  six  years  takes  the  case  out  of  the  statute ;  payment  of 
interest  within  six  years  has  the  like  effect. 

The  act  applies  to  the  case  of  any  debt  alleged  by  way  of  set-oB. — 16  and  ly  Vie. , 
thap.  I  IS,  see.  20. 
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(9)  All  actions  of  account  and  suits  concerning  trade  of  merchandise  shall  be 
commenced  and  sued  within  six  years  alter  the  cause  of  such  actions  or  suits  shall 
have  arisen. — iqandao  Vic,  ckap.  gj. 

Information  is  wanted  sometimes  from  this  consulate  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  property  where  the  owner  of  property  dies  intesUte  and 
without  heirs.  In  such  cases,  it  escheats  to  the  Crown  and  action  is 
barred  under  limitations  governing  private  suits,  as  before  set  forth. 

There  is,  however,  this  possible  exception;  That  while  the  Crown 
is  in  possession  of  property  unconverted,  it  may,  and  sometimes  does, 
acknowledge  a  properly  constituted  claim,  and  would  not  plead  the 
statute.  The  statutes  do  not  extinguish  the  right  of  suit,  but  simply 
bar  the  remedy.  However,  once  realty  is  converted,  either  by  grant 
to  another  or  turned  into  money,  and  personalty  is  "written  off" — 
i.  e.,  unclaimed  funds,  etc.,  converted  to  Government  uses — then 
there  is  no  recourse.  The  "written-off"  process  occurs  at  periods 
never  longer  than  sixty  years  from  default  of  owner. 

James  B.  Taney, 

Belfast,  June  i,  i8gy.  Consul. 


INDUSTRIES   IN  THE   FREE   PORT  OF  HAMBURG. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1897,  during  my  absence  on  leave,  this 
office  received  the  Department's  instruction  of  December  28,  1896, 
calling  for  a  report  upon  the  character  of  manufactures  carried  on 
at  the  free  port  of  Hamburg,  with  special  statistics  as  to  the  capital 
and  the  number  of  laborers  employed.  Steps  were  immediately  taken 
to  procure  the  desired  information,  and,  among  other  means  of  doing 
so,  letters  of  inquiry  were  addressed  to  the  ninety  and  odd  manu- 
facturers doing  business  within  the  limits  of  the  free  port  proper. 
Some  of  these  replied  promptly,  while  most  of  them  had  to  be  served 
with  a  second  request.  Even  then,  about  one-half  failed  to  make 
any  response  whatever.  In  only  one  or  two  isolated  cases  of  private 
firms  were  any  figures  given  as  to  the  capital  employed.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  this  should  occasion  surprise.  In  the  cases  of 
stock  companies,  these  figures  are  given. 

Below  will  be  found  a  tabulated  statement  of  all  the  statistical 
information  regarding  these  manufactories  that  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  after  weeks  of  the  best  endeavor. 
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The  foregoing  industries  are  situated  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
the  free  port,  as  defined  by  the  local  and  imperial  authorities  in  iS88. 
The  most  important  of  these,  it  will  be  noticed,  have  to  do  with  ship- 
building, petroleum,  guano,  lubricating  oils,  chemicals,  coffee, 
liquors,  ore  refineries,  and  foundries.  To  them  should  really  be 
added  the  seven  classes  of  manufactures  as  given  in  Consular  Re- 
ports No.  185  (February,  1896),  p.  140,  occurring  in  a  lengthy  report 
made  by  this  office  on  the  "Free  port  of  Hamburg,"  The  para- 
graph is  as  follows: 

The  large  indusiria.1  manufactories  working  for  the  export  trade,  which  desire 
to  manufacture  foreign  products  free  of  duty,  are,  for  ihe  future,  assigned  to  the 
free-port  district.  The  establishments  of  this  kind  now  exislinf;  within  the  future 
customs  district,  as  far  as  they  can  not  be  removed  to  the  free-port  district,  on  ac- 
count of  their  dimensions,  shall,  (or  a,  longer  period,  be  permitted  10  continue  their 
manufacturing  [the  year  1900].  To  these  latter  industrial  establish  me  nts  t>elong 
(i)  spirit  distilleries;  (3)  com  distilleries,  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  yeast 
and  manufacturing  for  export;  (3)  lard  refineries,  manufacturing  for  txpott;  (4)  rice 
mills;  (s)  export  slaughterhouses;  (6)  shipbuilding  yards,  situated  within  the  future 
customs  district;  (7)  an  existing  steam   refinery,  which  manufactures  from  sugar 

f  understand  that  it  is  desired  to  know  the  advantages  offered  to 
manufacturers  here  under  the  laws  peculiar  to  the  free  port  proper. 
If  one  is  to  judge  by  the  number  of  factories  that  have  been  estab- 
lished therein  since  1888,  the  attractions  are  not  of  special  conse- 
quence, for  only  a  very  limited  number  of  those  above  mentioned 
have  been  established  since  1888.  Those  that  have  entered  since 
that  date  have  done  so,  it  is  believed,  more  from  considerations  of 
convenient  location  than  from  those  of  tariff.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  position  of  the  water  front  and  of  the  many  canals 
leading  therefrom  in  different  directions  through  the  city,  brought 
it  about  that  most  of  the  factories  of  the  old  free-port  city  that 
manufactured  for  export  were  situated  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
near  the  harbor  and  these  canals.  The  limits  of  the  new  free  port 
were  intentionally  so  made  in  i3S8  as  to  embrace  as  many  of  these 
factories  as  possible.  But  it  must  not  be  considered  that  the  object 
of  the  free  port  was  primarily  only  one  for  the  protection  of  manu- 
facturers for  export,  but  that  it  was,  perhaps,  in  a  greater  measure, 
one  for  the  storage  of  imports  which  were  to  be  afterwards  dis- 
tributed from  this  point  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  idea  was 
to  make  Hamburg  a  great  shipping  and  export  center,  and,  inciden- 
tally, the  untaxed  manufactures  of  the  free  port  were  to  serve  this 
purpose.  This  feature  is  touched  upon  in  the  report  printed  in 
Consular  Reports  No.  185,  already  referred  to,  under  the  headings 
"Special  objects  of  the  free  port"  (p.  141)  and  "Practical  resalts" 
(P-  177)- 
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It  is  also  therein  shown  that  the  entire  land  and  water  space  of 
the  present  free  port  is  but  1,500  acres,  and  that  the  ntfivi  commer- 
cial growth  here,  involving  greatly  increased  necessities  for  wharf 
and  storage  facilities,  entails  a  close  smd  practical  economy  in  the 
disposition  to  be  made  of  this  area.  Great  deliberation  is,  therefore, 
exercised  in  considermfT  the  applications  of  new  manufacturers  de- 
siring to  enter  Xhe  free  port,  and  as  few  as  possible  arc  permitted. 

In  regard  to  the  several  industries  enumerated  in  the  paragraph 
quoted  from  the  already  published  report,  it  may  be  pertinent  to 
mention  that  the  spirit  distilleries  will,  for  various  reasons,  probably 
remain  outside  of  the  free  port  after  the  year  1900.  The  only  two 
that  were  within  it  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  insurance  companies 
have  declined  to  take  further  risks  of  this  kind  in  the  free  port,  where 
so  many  explosives  and  combustible  substances  are  stored.  Besides 
this,  under  the  present  imperial  internal-tax  system  and  the  export 
bounty  of  6  marks  ($1.43)  per  100  liters  on  domestic  spirits,  it  is 
found  more  profitable  to  manufacture  from  the  home  article.  That 
rice  mills,  as  another  example,  do  not  desire  the  protection  of  the 
free  port  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  an  important  one  has  recently 
been  constructed  ju^t  outside  of  its  limits,  and  is  doing  a  prosperous 
business;  in  fact,  a  more  prosperous  one  than  another  mill  which 
moved  into  the  free  port  from  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  not  so 
much  from  customs  considerations  as  to  be  nearer  the  deep-water 
navigation.  Export  slaughterhouses  no  longer  exist,  on  account  of 
the  restrictions  which  have  been  placed  upon  the  entry  of  foreign 
cattle. 

It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  manufactures 
in  the  free  port  are  not  benefited  by  its  exemptions.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  thought  that  these  very  industries  were  attracted  to  Hamburg 
originally,  and  have  thrived  here  since,  chiefly  in  view  of  the  free- 
port  feature.  The  fact  that  so  few  new  ones  have  been  established 
in  the  free  port  since  1888  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  large  number  that 
existed  here  prior  to  that  time,  embracing  nearly  all  articles  that 
could  be  successfully  made  here,  either  with  or  without  freedom 
from  customs  imports  on  the  raw  materials.  It  is  simply  that  the 
ground  had  been  already  pretty  well  covered  and  that  competition 
had  progressed  to  the  danger  point  for  new  enterprises. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  creation  of  manufactures  that  were  not 
already  represented  in  the  free  port  is  found  In  the  removal  thither 
from  the  Rhine  Province  of  two  factories  using  the  residue  from 
petroleum.  This  being  a  targe  market  for  the  importation  of  crude 
petroleum,  this  residue  could  naturally  be  handled  more  conveniently 
and  profitably  here  on  the  spot,  with  a  saving  of  freights  and  loss  of 
time  both  ways  between  here  and  the  Rhine. 
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While  admitting  the  advantages  to  manufactures  of  the  free- 
port  system,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  toexpress  the  personal  opinion, 
in  conclusion,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject,  that  the 
methods  of  our  bonded  warehouses  at  home  and  of  our  drawback 
system  ought  to  be  capable  of  being  so  facilitated  and  cheapened 
as  to  render  them  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  free  ports,  which,  by 
giving  exceptional  advantages  to  certain  cities,  could  not  help  antago- 
nizing that  American  spirit  of  equality  and  fair  play  toward  all 
alike  that  our  Constitution  would  seem  to  so  clearly  contend  for, 
W.   Henry  Robertson, 

Hamburc,  March  31,  iS^J.  Consul. 
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HAGEN. 

HARBOR-TAX    AMENDMENT. 

Referring  to  my  report  on  the  free  port  of  Copenhagen,  published 
in  Consular  Reports  No.  185  (February,  1S96),  p.  103,  section  i  of 
the  proclamation  quoted  on  page  308  respecting  harbor  taxes  in 
Copenhagen  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following: 

Goods  can,  however,  with  the  approval  of  the  custom-house  inspector  at  the 
free  port,  be  exempt  from  the  tax.  when  it  is  proved  by  custom-house  certificate 
that  they  did  not  arrive  by  sea  al  Copenhagen  from  abroad  or  that  the  lax  on  the 
goods,  even  if  they  were  originally  brought  lo  Copenhagen  by  sea,  bas  been 
liquidated  before  their  transfer  to  the  free  port. 

INDUSTRIES   IN    THE    FREE    PORT    OF   COPENHAGEN. 

(1)  Den  Ankerskf  Marmorforretning,  Limited. — This  company  was 
formed  in  October,  1895,  to  operate  marble  quarries  in  Norway, 
formerly  owned  by  a  Mr.  Anker;  hence  its  name.  It  has  a  capital, 
invested  to  develop  the  quarries  in  Norway  and  operate  the  marble 
works  now  nearing  completion  in  the  free  port,  amounting  to  i,SoOi- 
000  kroner  ($402,000).  It  is  proposed  to  bring  the  rough  marble 
from  the  quarry  to  the  works  in  the  free  port  and  there  prepare  it 
for  building  purposes.  Machinery  is  imported  for  the  purpose  from 
Belgium,  and  operated  by  electric  power  supplied  by  the  free-port 
company.  The  blocks  of  marble  are  handled  by  an  electric  crane. 
The  company  employs  about  sixty  men. 

During  the  past  summer  a  shipment  of  these  dressed  blocks  of 
marble  was  sent  to  New  York  as  an  experiment,  but  with  what  suc- 
cess is  not  known. 

(a)  Sirius  Frihavns  Chokoladefabrik,  Limited. — This  company  was 
formed  in  August,  1895;  capital,   80,000  kroner  ($21,440).      It  em- 
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ploys  ten  workmen  and  manufactures  chocolate  and  cocoa  for  do- 
mestic use  and  export  trade. 

{3)  Ferdinand  Andersen  Company. — Machinery  in  use  cost  about 
35,000  kroner  ($9,380),  but  the  actual  capital' invested  in  the  busi- 
ness can  not  be  given,  the  company  refusing  to  state  the  amount 
and  declining  to  give  any  information.  The  concern  is  a  coffee 
cleaning,  sorting,  and  coloring  establishment,  and  employs  about 
one  hundred  workmen. 

(4)  Dansk  Export  Snedkeri  Fabrik,  Limited. — This  company  was 
formed  in  July,  1896,  with  a  capital  stock  of  400,000  kroner  ($107,- 
200).  It  is  a  factory  for  everything  pertaining  to  the  joiners'  and 
carpenters'  trade,  and  especially  material  for  house  building.  The 
workshops  are  not  yet  ready,  but  the  company  expects  to  be  at  work 
by  June,  1897,  and  will  employ  about  one  hundred  men. 

(s)  Nordisk  Cyclrfabrik,  Limited. — This  is  a  company  formed  In 
August,  1896,  to  develop  G.  Halberstadt's  patent  of  a  chainless 
bicycle.  The  invention  (or  improvement)  has  been  patented  in  the 
United  States.  The  company  is  at  work  now  in  temporary  quarters, 
but  expect  to  have  their  shops  in  the  free  port  in  operation  by  April, 
1897,  One  American  machinist,  Mr.  F,  A.  Stanley,  of  Hartford, 
Conn,,  is  at  present  employed  by  this  firm,  and  the  machinery  has 
been  imported  from  the  United  States.  Much  is  claimed  for  this 
chainless  wheel,  and  Mr.  Stanley,  who  has  some  knowledge  of  bicy- 
cles and  has  worked  in  a  bicycle  factory,  thinks  it  the  most  im- 
portant step  toward  the  perfect  bicycle  yet  made.  The  company 
expects  to  attain  a  capacity  of  6,000  to  8,000  wheels  per  year  with 
the  machinery  nyw  being  set  up,  but  if  they  meet  with  the  success 
they  expect,  the  works  will,  of  course,  be  enlarged.  The  capital 
invested  is  350,000  kroner  (|l93,8oo),  and  they  will  employ  at  the 
start  about  ten  men.  The  machinery  will  be  driven  by  electricity, 
supplied  by  the  free-port  company. 

(6)  Nordisk  Kaffee  Kompagni,  Limited. — This  company  was  formed 
in  1896  with  a  capital  of  100,000  kroner  {$j6,8oo).  They  transact  a 
business  in  raw  and  parched  coffee.  The  machinery  at  the  works  is 
driven  by  electricity  supplied  by  the  free-port  company,  and  sixty 
men  and  women  are  employed. 

(7)  Copenhagen  Free-Port  Lumber  Company,  Limited. — This  company 
was  formed  in  the  latter  part  of  1895  with  a  Citpital  stock  of  210,000 
kroner  ($56,280)  by  twenty  of  the  principal  lumber  importers  of 
Copenhagen,  with  the  object,  partly  by  consignments  and  partly  by 
the  purchase  of  hard  wood  direct  from  America,  of  avoiding  the 
middlemen.  They  intend  also  to  introduce  sales  by  auction  when 
the  stock  on  hand  is  sufficiently  large  and  to  export  lumber  to  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Russia,   in  which  countries   they  maintaiji  traveling 
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salesmen.  The  idea  seems  to  have  met  with  some  success,  for  sev- 
eral cargoes  have  already  been  received  from  the  United  States, 
consisting  of  walnut,  oak,  Cottonwood,  cypress,  whitewood,  and 
cherry;  from  the  Antilles  (Cuba),  two  cargoes  of  mahogany;  from 
Mexico,  one  cargo  of  tobasco,  mahogany,  and  cedar;  from  Brazil, 
different  kinds  of  hard  wood  have  been  imported,  while  mahogany 
has  been  received  from  Africa  and  teak  wood  from  Siam.  The  com- 
pany also  has  a  large  and  increasing  trade  in  veneer.  A  sawmill, 
run  by  electric  power  and  convenient  to  the  stock  of  lumber,  is  at 
work  within  the  free-port  inclosure.  The  lumber  company  has 
recently  purchased  a  lot  for  150,000  kroner  ($40,200)  outside  of  the 
free  port,  on  which  will  be  built  a  large  saw  and  planing  mill  to  be 
worked  by  steam  power,  but  which  will  be  operated  in  connection 
with  the  works  in  the  free  port.  At  each  factory  about  fifty  men 
will  be  employed. 

I  have  had  occasion  in  a  former  report  (Consular  Reports  No. 
174,  March,  1895,  p,  392,  "American  lumber  in  Denmark")  to  call 
the  attention  of  American  dealers  to  Denmark  and  the  free  port 
especially  as  a  lumber  market.  The  experience  of  the  lumber  com- 
pany above  outlined  would  seem  to  justify  the  views  therein  expressed. 

(8)  Frihavns  Kaffebrani/erift,  by  S.  Bonneinl  Lorcnlsen. — This  com- 
pany commenced  business  in  May,  1896,  conducts  a  coffee-roasting 
establishment,  and  employs  thirty  men.  The  exact  amount  of  capi- 
tal involved  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  the  factory  building  cost 
75,000  kroner  ($20,100),  and  machinery  with  latest  improvements 
was  imported  from  Germany, 

The  large  quantities  of  coffee  now  brought  into  and  stored  in  the 
free  port  have  made  Copenhagen  the  coffee  depot  for  Scandinavia, 
which  trade  formerly  went  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

These  are  the  only  industries  at  present  carried  on  in  the  free 
port;  a  result  not  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  when  one 
considers  that  free  raw  material  delivered  at  the  door,  unexcelled 
transportation  and  terminal  facilities,  and  cheap  motive  power — all 
important  factors— are  at  the  command  of  all  new  enterprises  within 
its  territory.  It  is  considered,  however,  that  this  showing  for  the 
first  two  years  of  its  business  life  sufficiently  indicates  that  the  free 
port  is  surely  but  slowly  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  cre- 
ated and  designed. 

KUBEBT   J,     KiKK, 

CoPENHAUt.N,  January  2j,  iSi^J-  Consul. 
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LABOR  BUREAUS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

1  have  the  honur  to  send  to  the  Department,  under  separate 
cover  of  this  date,  two  copies  of  a  measure  which  has  just  passed 
the  States-General  and  received  the  royal  sanction,  whereby  it  is 
provided  that  labor  bureaus  shall  be  established  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  measure  consists  of  forty-six  articles,  under  seven  headings, 
as  follows:  Composition  and  sphere  of  the  bureaus,  articles  i  to  7 ; 
members,  articles  8  to  13;  electors,  articles  14  to  18;  bureau  com- 
mittees, articles  19  to  21  ;  differences,  articles  21  to  27;  meetings  of 
the  bureaus  and  the  committees,  articles  j8  lo  34;  general  regula- 
tions, articles  35  to  46. 

The  articles  provide: 

Article  I,  that  where  the  need  for  a  bureau  for  one  or  more 
branches  of  labor  is  apparent,  in  any  one  or  more  combined  commu- 
nities, such  shall  be  established  by  royal  order  on  Che  advice  of  the 
Minister  of  Waterstaat  and  Commerce,  the  bureau  to  be  disbanded 
in  like  manner  where  just  reason  for  so  doing,  as  set  forth  in  this 
article,  shall  appear. 

Article  2,  that  the  bureau  shall  watch  the  interests  of  masters 
and  men  («)  by  collecting  statistics,  (1*)  by  affording  advice  to 
authorities,  (r)  by  advising  and  framing  rules  and  regulations  in  the 
interest  of,  and  at  the  request  of,  interested  parties,  {</)  by  prevent- 
ing and  settling  differences. 

Article  3,  that  under  the  term  "masters"  are  understood  all 
persons  employing  for  wage  an  employee  of  above  20  years  of  age, 
as  also  the  masters'  superintendents;  undermen,  all  persons  enjoy- 
ing wage. 

Article  4,  that  the  royal  order  shall  determine  the  limit  of  the 
district  embraced  in  the  operations  of  the  bureau,  the  seat  of  opera- 
tion, the  trade  or  trades  comprised,  and  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Article  5,  that  the  bureau  shall  consist  one-half  of  masters  elected 
by  masters  of  trades  represented  and  the  other  half  of  men. 

Article  6,  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  any  bureau  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Government  for  approval. 

Article  7,  that  every  bureau  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  a 
year. 

Article  8,  thai  members  {either  men  or  women)  shall  be  Nether- 
lands citizens  of  more  than  30  years  of  age  and  have  worked  in 
the  district  throughout  the  calendar  year  preceding  their  election. 
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Persons  whose  freedom  of  action  is  limited  by  a  decision  of  a  judicial 
court  are  excluded  from  the  above  privilege. 

Article  9,  that  no  person  can  be  a  member  of  more  than  one 
bureau. 

Articles  10,  11,  and  12,  that  members  shall  be  elected  by  lawful 
electors  in  accordance  with  prescribed  regulations. 

Article  13,  that  members  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  to  retire  simultaneously  at  the  end  of  such  period,  at  which 
time  they  become  eligible  for  reelection.  They  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
resign  office  at  any  time  that  each  or  all  may  deem  fit,  in  which  case, 
if  the  Minister  of  Waterstaat  and  Commerce  shall  think  proper,  the 
vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  means  of  a  by-election. 

Article  i+,  that  electors  shall  be  25  years  of  age  and  have  worked 
in  the  district  throughout  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  time  at 
which  they  record  their  votes.      Female  suffrage  is  recognized. 

Article  is,  that  masters  shall  have  one  vote  in  every  district  in 
which  their  interests  are  directly  affected  and  at  the  same  time  repre- 
sented in  a  bureau,  and  that  the  men  shall  vote  in  that  district  or 
community  in  which  their  domicile  lies. 

Article  16,  that  elections  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  generally  accepted  rules. 

Articles  1 7  and  18,  that  employers  shall  afford  their  employees  an 
opportunity  to  record  their  votes. 

Article  19,  that  the  bureau  committee  shall  consist  of  a.  president 
and  two  members,  the  first  mentioned  to  be  alternately  masters' and 
men's  nominee  during  every  six  months;  the  last  mentioned  to  be 
one-half  the  masters'  nominees  and  the  other  half  the  men's  repre- 
sentatives. 

Article  20,  that  each  bureau  shall  have  its  paid  secretary,  who 
shall  be  compensated  for  his  office  expenses,  but  beyond  the  manage- 
ment of  the  office  and  the  giving  of  advice  to  the  bureau  when 
required,  shall  take  no  active  part  in  the  deliberations. 

Article  21,  that  the  committee  shall  meet  as  often  as  the  president 
shall  deem  necessary,  any  one  of  the  members  having  the  right  to 
request  in  writing  that  a  meeting  be  called. 

Article  12,  that  in  case  of  a  difference  arising  in  any  trade,  either 
or  both  of  the  parties  interested  therein  may,  in  accordance  with 
certain  prescribed  rules,  address  the  bureau  to  the  end  that  a  media- 
tion council  intervene. 

Article  23,  that  where  a  trade  has  no  representative  in  an  estab- 
lished bureau,  an  appeal  may  be  made,  in  case  of  a  difference  arising, 
to  any  bureau  in  the  neighborhood,  which,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  burgomaster  of  the  community  in  which  the  trade  is  carried 
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bureaus  shall  refrain  from  interference.      Moreover,  the  burgomaster, 
or  the  Queen's  commissary  of  the  province,  may  call  in  ihe  needed 


Articles  24  to  26,  inclusive,  that  the  ilutiesof  the  bureau  shall,  in 
the  above-mentioned  cases,  be  the  settlement  oi  differences  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties  in  the  most  impartial  manner. 

Article  27,  that  women  shall  be  allowed  to  sit  on  an  arbitratiim 
committee. 

Article  28,  that  at  least  twenty-four  hours'  notice  shall  be  given 
of  all  meetings,  except  in  cases  of  great  urgency,  the  subjects  for 
discussion  being  stated  in  the  announcement  of  the  meeting. 

Article  29,  that  the  meetings  shall  be  private,  and  secrecy  with 
regard  to  the  discussions  may  be  demanded  of  all  present. 

Article  30,  that  the  voting  shall  be  in  accordance  with  generally 
adopted  rules,  the  majority  deciding.  In  case  of  a  lie  in  a  committee 
meeting,  a  new  vote  shall  be  taken  at  the  subsequent  meeting. 

Article  3 1 ,  that,  where  a  vote  is  taken,  the  number  of  representa- 
tives of  masters  and  of  men  shall  be  equal,  and  when  the  number 
of  representatives  of  each  party  is  not  equal,  the  youngest  in  years  of 
the  larger  party  shall  refrain  from  voting.  No  decision  shall  be  ar- 
rived at  if  half  the  members  of  either  party  are  absent. 

Article  32,  that  in  case  of  a  report,  the  minority  may  also,  in  a 
separate  report,  state  its  views. 

Article  33,  that  the  chamber  shall  annually  report  on  its  pro- 
ceedings to  the  Minister  of  Waterstaat,  who  shall  submit  a  part  or 
the  whole  thereof  to  the  States-General.  Further,  in  accordance 
with  certain  Government  rules,  it  shall  be  agreed  what  information 
the  bureaus  shall  supply  to  the  Minister  of  Waterstaat  in  addition 
to  the  report.  Of  the  information  afforded,  such  as  appears  fit  there- 
for shall  be  made  public. 

Article  34,  that  the  bureau  shall  exercise  its  own  discretion  as  to 
complying  with  more  than  one  request  addressed  to  it  in  virtue  of 

Article  35,  that  lighted  and  warmed  apartments  shall,  if  neces- 
sary, be  provided   free  of   charge  at  the  expense  of   the  Govern- 

Article  36,  that  all  documents  shall  be  exempt  from  registration, 
stamp  duty,  and  postage. 

Articles  37  and  38,  that  the  Government  shall  determine  what,  if 
any,  part  its  officials  or  employees  shall  take  in  any  labor  bureau, 
and  the  measures  that  may  become  necessary  toward  the  carrying 
out  of  this  law. 

Article  39,  that  false  acquisition  of  an  elector's  rights  renders  the 
culprit  liable  to  one  year's  imprisonment. 
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Article  40,  that  abetting  to  the  above  may  involve  an  imprison- 
ment of  six  months. 

Articles  41  to  44  relate  to  the  penalties  involved   for  noncompli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

And,  finally,  it  is  provided  that  this  law  shall  go  into  effect  on  a 
date  to  be  hereafter  decreed  by  royal  order. 

Wii.LiAM   E.    QuiNiiy, 

Thk  Haouk,  May  24,  iXi^y.  Minis/rr. 


INDUSTRIAL   CENTRALIZATION   IN  EUROPE.* 

Our  period  is  distinguished  by  its  tendency  to  centralization,  not 
only  in  the  state,  but  likewise  in  industry  and  commerce.  Large 
firms  are  competing  with  small  shops  to  such  an  extent  that  the  latter 
are  disappearing  one  after  another.  The  factory  has  displaced  the 
workshops.  Everything  is  being  done  on  a  large  scale;  everything 
is  becoming  colossal. 

That  is  not  all.  We  see  now  even  the  great  factories,  not  finding 
themselves  sufficiently  strong  alone  and  fearing  their  reciprocal  com- 
petition, renouncing  their  own  autonomy  and  combining  among 
themselves;  and  this  tendency  is  everywhere  manifest.  The  French 
charg4  d'affaires  at  Berlin  calls  attention  to  this  centralization  in 
Germany;  the  French  consul  at  Glasgow  mentions  the  same  phe- 
nomenon at  Glasgow. 

Read  what  the  French  representative  at  Berlin  says  of  what  is 
occurring  beyond  the  Rhine: 

In  Westphalia,  cuUon  spinning;  has  attained  a  remarkable  developmenl  and  is 
not  far  from  equallinR  the  same  industry  in  the  Rhenish  provinces.  At  ihe  present 
momenl.  business  is  nourishing  and  prulilable;  there  is  talk  of  uniting  several 
esUblishmenls  under  the  form  of  slock  companies. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Duisburg,  in  its  annual  report  o(  iBq4,  speaks  of 
trusts.  "For  several  years  past,"  it  says,  "it  has  been  observed  thai  our  eco- 
nomic life  associations  are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous  which  have  as  an 
object  the  regulation  of  prices  and  production,  the  establishment  of  certain  rules 
of  sale,  of  supply,  etc.  These  associations  seek  to  lessen  the  supply  which,  by 
reason  of  overprudjction,  has  attained  enormous  proportions.  From  these  associa- 
tions have  resulted  the  societies  and  corporations  for  direct  sale.  There  can  not  be 
any  longer  doulil  of  it ;  these  associations  of  industrial  enterprise  have  become  a 
question  of  life  or  death  for  industry.  The  violent  pressure  of  a  critical  situation 
has  alone  been  able  to  bring  manufacturers  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  their  autonomy  and 
to  submit  10  a  common  management. 

"Finally,  the  only  choice  open  is  between  insufficient  profits,  even  losses,  or  an 
action  in  common  which  indemnifies  to  a  certain  degree  the  troubles  and  care  borne. 

•Translalion  af  an  anick  by  Henri  Blan<;hevil1e  In  ih<;  Wuulcn  Industry  of  Paris.  Trans- 
lated by  Consul  Morris.  o{  (Ihent,  unci  iransmitied  to  the  De|ianmcnt  under  dale  at  Maf  j.  i&)7. 
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These   considerations    are  strong  enough  to  counterbalance    in   Ihe 
and  syndicates  ihe  inconveniences  and  clashings  of  interests.     The  conviction  is 
growing  stronger  and  stronger  that  it  is  impossible  to  reach  any  result  without  asso- 
ciation, and  this  conviction  justifies  the  associations. 

"The  first  industrial  association  {cartel  industry)  was  that  of  the  tinners  o(  Co- 
logne, which  existed  as  early  as  1S62.  In  1S64,  the  general  association  of  German 
manufacturers  of  rails  was  established.  But  it  was  not  until  1S7S  that  such  associa- 
tions acquired  any  economic  importance.  The  present  number  in  Germany  is  in 
dispute;  it  varies  between  forty  and  ninety,  according  lt>  the  point  of  view  taken." 

According  to  information  furnished  by  the  French  consul  at  Glas- 
gow, here  is  what  is  taking  place  in  that  region: 

The  manufacture  of  sewing  thread  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  industries  of 
Scotland.  It  has  its  center  at  Paisley,  a  neighboring  city  of  Glasgow,  where  it  was 
esublished  by  the  Coats  firm  about  the  beginning  of  the  century.  This  industry 
has  just  furnished  a  remarkable  example  of  the  tendency  which  leads  several  rival 
enterprises  10  consolidate  in  one,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  themselves  against 
those  without. 

For  several  years  past,  by  reason  of  a  preliminary  consolidation,  the  manufac- 
ture of  Scotch  thread  has  been  chiefly  concentrated  in  two  Paisley  corporations — 
J.  &  P.  Coats.  Limited,  and  Clark  &  Co.  In  the  foremost  rank  among  their  compet- 
itors were  the  (wo  houses  of  J.  Brook  &  Bros.,  at  Huddersfield.  and  Chadwick  & 
Bro..  at  Bolton.  These  four  important  houses  consolidated  a  few  months  ago  into 
a  powerful  association.  A  few  details  of  this  union  can  not  be  without  interest. 
They  arc  taken  from  the  circular  which  announced  this  change  to  their  stockholders 
and  the  public. 

The  four  concerns — Coats.  Clark,  Brook,  and  Chadwick — have  in  reality  consol- 
idated, but.  for  practical  reasons,  this  fusion  has  assumed  Ihe  /orm  of  a  purchase 
of  the  three  last  establishments  by  (he  corporation  of  J.  &  P.  Coats.  Limited.  To 
obtain  the  funds  necessary  for  this  transaction,  there  were  created  175,000  new 
shares  of  /'lo  each,  of  which  50.000  were  preferred — that  which  raises  (he  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation  to/s, 500.000.  But  such  was  Ihe  credit  which  it  en  joyed,  such 
was  the  advance  already  realized  by  the  anticipated  announcement  of  consolidation, 
that  the  135,000  new  ordinary  shares  of  /lo  were  issued  at  £so,  or.  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  giving  the  company  a  premium  to  incorporate  in  its  assets  equal 
lo  quintuple  that  added  to  its  nominal  capital. 

The  three  houses  purchased  were  paid  (or  partially  in  new  stock,  the  total  of  the 
preferred,  and  partia'ly  in  cash,  but  with  the  privilege  of  taking  supplemenurily 
ordinary  stock  at  the  rate  of  .£50.  inslead  of  cash.  They  decided  (or  this  supple- 
ment of  s((ick  to  the  total  amount  of  /'a.ooo.ooo,  payable  in  cash,  and  further  agreed 
not  to  (ransfer  these  shares  during  two  years. 

The  stock  thus  given  in  payment  being  deducted,  there  remained  only  53,000 
ordinary  shares  to  be  placed  at  Ihe  disposal  of  the  public,  or,  rather,  of  former  stock- 
holders, for  whom  they  were  reserved  pro  rata,  and  in  the  proportion  o(  three  new 
shares  to  ten  old  ones. 

The  number  of  directors  of  the  Coats  corporation  was  increased  from  twelve  to 
eighteen,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  to  the  directory  six  representatives  of  ihc 
three  annexed  firms. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders.  October  31  last,  the  president  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  deny  a  rumor  publicly  current  that  these  changes  would  constitute  a  kind 
of  monopoly  of  [he  world's  manufacture  iil  sewing  threads.     He  remarked  that  the 
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number  of  other  manufacturers  of  these  articles  was  slill  twenty  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  forty  in  the  different  countries  of  continental  Europe,  and  there  was 
also  a  certain  number — two  of  them  very  important — in  the  United  Stales.  He 
added  that  these  houses  represented  iitiewisc  in  their  total  a  very  considerable  cap- 
ital; that  many  of  them  are  strong  and  employ  more  than  1,000  workmen.  There 
could  not  be  any  question  □(  a  monopoly.  Such  was  not,  he  said,  the  object  of  the 
consolidation,  and.  the  success  which  was  promised  was  founded  upon  other  advan* 
laftes.  especially  upon  the  ex)>erience  acquired  by  (he  contracting  parties  and  the 
quality  of  iheir  products,  upon  the  diminution  o(  cost  of  production  and  general 
e:<penses. 

A  declaration  has  been  made  elsewhere  that  il  was  not  proposed  10  raise  ihe 
prices  of  sewing  thread;  and,  according  to  the  commercial  press,  these  prices  after 
the  fusion  are  15s.,  22J^s,,  and  30s.  per  gross  for  threads  of  300.  300,  and  400 
yards,  respectively;  that  is  10  say,  they  are  slill  less  than,  or  scarcely  equal  10.  those 
which  prevailed  until  March,  1S9S. 

But  the  journal  in  question  adds  they  had  fallen  to  12s.,  19s..  and  24s.  during 
1S95-96,  when  the  corporations  recently  consolidated  were  waging  a  hitler  compe- 
tition. Their  agreement,  then,  seems  to  have  increased  by  several  shillings  the 
most  recent  prices — those  of  the  period  of  conflict. 

However  that  may  be,  the  J.  &  P.  Coals  Company,  Limited,  after  this  vast  and 
skillful  transaction,  now  controls  almost  the  entire  manufacture  of  sewing  thread 
in  this  district,  and  also  owns  establishmenis  in  other  regions.  The  preferred 
shares,  which  bear  6  per  cent  interest,  are  al  present  between  £16  and  £l().  and  iis 
ordinary  shares  have  reached  the  quotation  of  j£6u  ;  both  are  valued  on  their  lace 
at  /'to.  Al  ihc  meeting  of  October  j  last,  an  annual  dividend  of  20  per  cent  was 
declared  on  Ihe  ordinary  stock. 

These  facts  are  significant.  They  certainly  indicate  one  of  the 
tendencies — perhaps,  it  might  be  said,  one  of  the  necessities — of  our 
epoch.  It  is  certain  that  production  is  passing  through  a  serious 
crisis.  Competition  has  occasioned  a  considerable  decline  in  prices, 
and  in  order  to  retain  markets,  certain  industries  have  been  obliged 
to  work  und-r  unprofitable  conditions.  To  avoid  final  ruin,  they 
have  agreed  either  to  limit  the  production  to  maintain  prices  or  to 
conclude  complete  consolidation.  Hence  the  cartels,  the  syndicates 
for  production,  the  associations. 

We  neither  approve  nor  blame  this  new  procedure ;  we  simply 
record  it,  remarking  that  sometimes  certain  laws  are  developed,  what- 
ever may  be  their  consequences. 

Are  these  agglomerations  a  good  or  an  evil?  It  is  evident  that 
the  manufacturer  who  enters,  does  it  not  with  a  gay  heart,  but  he 
prefers  to  be  absorbed  into  an  association  rather  than  to  entirely  dis- 
appear, together  with  his  capital  and  his  machinery ;  the  workman 
earns  more,  for  the  increase  of  prices  can  not  but  be  favorable  to 
wages;  the  consumer  alone  would  have  an  interest  in  maintaining 
competition,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  every  one  is,  time  by 
time,  or,  rather,  at  the  same  time,  consumer  of  one  article  and  pro- 
ducer of  another,  wherefrom  results  the  establishment  of  the  equilib- 
rium between  interests  apparently  adverse,  but  in  reality  coordinate. 
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These  concentrations  are  for  large  manufacturing  industries  what 
cooperation  is  to  the  small,  but  evidently  with  an  effect  in  propor- 
tion with  the  forces  thus  united. 

In  commercial  matters,  we  have  not  ceased  to  recommend  the 
associations  or  syndicates  with  a  view  to  exportation ;  perhaps,  some 
day,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  likewise  favor  unions  of  producers ;  more- 
over, they  already  exist  among  us  for  the  metallurgy,  the  cotton  and 
woolen  industries — facts  which  prove  once  more  that  industrial  con- 
ditions have  experienced  a  revolution.  To  sell,  it  is  necessary  to 
sell  at  a  low  price.  Now,  this  last  is  not  possible  unless  there  is  a 
great  production  and  the  greatest  possible  lessening  of  general 
expenses. 

Concentration  is  one  of  the  elements  of  this  condition.  It  is  that 
which  the  Germans  and  the  English  have  perfectly  understood,  and 
this  movement,  while  growing  stronger,  will  only  become  more  and 
more  accentuated.  We  have,  therefore,  considered  it  well  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  events  which,  in  this  respect,  are 
occurring  abroad. 


EUROPEAN   ELECTRIC   STREET   RAILWAYS. 

L'Energie  felectrique  (a  periodical)  publishes  the  status  of  Euro- 
pean electric  street  railways  in  operation  on  January  i,  1897,  and 
shows  the  progress  made  in  the  building  of  electric  railways  during 
1896, 

The  number  of  lines  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  last  year 
has  increased  from  1 1 1  to  150,  their  total  length  from  902  to  1,459 
kilometers  (542  to  878  miles),  the  capacities  of  the  power  stations  from 
25,095  to  47,596  kilos  (watt)  and  the  number  of  motor  cars  from 
1.747  to  3,100. 

The  relatively  light  increase  of  lines  as  compared  with  the  in- 
creased capacity  of  the  power  stations  and  autocars  shows  that  the 
development  of  street  railways  has  principally  occurred  in  the  larger 
cities  and  systems.  Germany  stands  again  at  the  head,  with  a  length 
of  642  kilometers  (386  miles)  and  1,631  automobile  wagons,  as  against 
a  length  of  817  kilometers  (492  miles)  and  11,469  wagons  in  all  other 
European  countries. 

If,  however,  the  superficial  area  and  the  population  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  are  taken  into  consideration,  Switzerland,  which,  in 
regard  to  the  absolute  length  of  lines  and  number  of  cars,  is  classed 
as  fifth,  with  17  lines,  a  total  length  of  79  kilometers  (47.5  miles), 
and  1 29  motor  cars,  stands  first  in  line  in  the  European  street-railway 
traffic. 
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The  following  comparative  table  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  exten- 
sion and  the  modus  operandi  of  the  electric  railways  in  operation 
on  January  r,  1896  and  1897: 
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As  can  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  overhead-wire  system  is  still 
mostly  in  use.  Out  of  150  lines,  izi  use  the  trolley  system  exclu- 
sively.    The  subterranean-conduit  system  has  been  introduced  lately 
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in  several  large  cities,  which  explains  the  increase  of  from  3  to  8  in 
the  past  year. 

The  number  of  lines  operating  a  center  rail  and  of  those  with 
accumulator  systems  shows  little  increase,  but  of  late,  projects  are 
in  course  of  maturing  on  two  lines,  namely,  in  Hanover  and  Dresden, 
whereby  a  mixed  system  is  to  be  introduced;  that  is,  the  power 
inside  of  these  cities  is  to  be  supplied  from  accumulators,  while  for 
the  suburban  traffic,  the  trolley  or  overhead  system  is  to  be  utilized. 
EuoENE  Germain, 

Ziirk:h,  April  28,  iSgy.  Consul. 


RETAIL   TRADES   INQUIRY  AT   GHENT. 

On  January  7  of  the  present  year,  the  common  council  of  Ghent 
voted  the  establishment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  trade  among  the  small  retail  dealers  of  the  city,  and  to 
determine,  if  possible,  the  measures  needed  to  ameliorate  the  situation. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  information  required  and  to  compile  the  statis- 
tics necessary  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  its  recommendations,  this  com- 
mittee has  just  issued  to  all  small  retail  business  houses  a  circular 
including  many  pertinent  questions.  As  the  inquiry  seems  to  involve 
much  the  same  discussion  as  is  now  prevailing  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  United  States  concerning  the  causes  of  apparent  distress  more  or 
less  marked  among  the  smaller  retail  merchants,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  what  questions  are  considered  proper  for  examination.  It  is 
with  this  point  in  view  that  the  following  translation  of  this  com- 
mittee's circular  has  been  made.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  report 
of  the  conclusions  found,  1  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  and  forward  a 
copy  of  the  same,  (tr  at  least  a  r^sum^  thereof. 

Hknrv  C.    Morris, 

Ghent,  May  4,  i8gj.  Consul. 

List  ok  Olestions. 


(.A)  Local (ompeHHon. — Has  your  trade  suffered  by  reason  of  (n)  combinations  of 
capilal.  especially  such  as  ctioperative  associaLions.  corporations,  or  copartnerships; 
{h)  Ihe  large  stores,  faclories,  agencies,  and  bazaars  (department  stores);  (r)  forced 
sales  and  failures;  (if)  peddling:  {r)  retail  and  direct  sales  to  customers  by  traveling 
agenls;  (/)  excessive  accumulation  on  Ihe  Ghent  market  of  merchandise  similar  to 
Ihal  sold  by  you;  (g)  the  sale  of  imilalions  or  olher  falsifications  of  goods  or  other 
methods  of  unfair  competition;  (h)  the  competition  of  prisons;  (0  public  markets; 
<_/)  public  auctions  of  new  goods;  (*)  other  causes. 

Indicate  as  far  as  possible  for  «ach  of  these  points:  Since  when,  and  in  what 
respect,  has  the  situation  become  critical?  Is  the  evil  increasing  or  decreasing? 
What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  best  remedies  to  propose  ?  .  .  1 
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(S)  Outside  eomprtilien  til  Iht  lily. — Are  you  suffering  from  the  competition  of 
those  outside  of  Ghent  who  exercise  the  same  trade  or  sell  the  same  articles  in  the 
capital  (Brussels):  in  other  large  cities;  in  the  country? 

Indicate  as  far  as  possible  for  each  of  ihese  points:  (a)  Since  when,  and  in  what 
respect,  has  the  situation  become  critical;  (t)  is  the  evil  increasing  or  decreasing; 
(.-)  by  what  methods  di)  cnuside  hnuses  secure  their  customers  in  Gheni;  id)  whai 
are.  in  your  opinion,  (he  best  remedies;  (>-)  what  districts  compete  the  most  with 
you. 

(t^)  Foreign  fompelilii'n. — Which  are  the  countries  whose  competition  is  the  most 
harmful  to  you? 

Indicate  as  far  as  possible  for  each  of  these  points:  (i>)  Since  when,  and  in  what 
respect,  has  the  situation  become  critical;  (H)  is  ihe  evil  increasing  or  decreasing; 
(<■)  by  what  means  do  foreign  houses  find  customers  at  Ghenl;  (./)  why  arc  foreign 
products  preferred;  (<■)  what,  in  your  opinion,  are  (he  remedies  to  be  proposed  and 
the  improvements  to  be  introduced. 

Could  the  acquirement  of  foreign  languages  be  rendered  easier  for  you,  and 
how?  Could  nol  tradesmen  organize  so  as  to  be  immediately  informed  of  the  most 
recent  novellies! 


Do  you  suffer  from  the  credit  you  are  obliged  to  give  your  customers  or  other 
persons? 

In  what  form  is  the  credit  from  those  of  whom  you  buy  the  most  favorable  to 

Is  cash  payment  usual  in  your  trade? 

Could  it  be  established,  and  by  what  means? 

Could  it  be  inaugurated  by  unanimous  consent? 

Do  credit  houses,  selling  on  weekly  or  monthly  installments,  injure  you  by  their 
competition  or  otherwise? 

Is  financial  credit  organized  in  a  practical  manner  (or  your  trade?  What  credit 
system  do  you  favor — savings  institutions,  state  and  private  banks,  mutual  credit,  or 
other? 


Are  the  bases  in  usage  for  the  license  lax  satisfactory  to  you? 

What  would  you  propose? 

Does  the  system  of  direct  taxes  harm  the  retailer? 

Do  certain  duties,  excise  taxes,  or  other  indirect  taxes  do  injury  lo  the  li 

Have  you  any  complaint  against  (ha  system  of  taxation  practiced  by  the  Stale. 
province,  or  city? 

Is  Ihe  right  of  confiscation  exercised  al  ihe  frontier  harmful   lo  you  ?     In  what 

Do  you  consider  thai  the  large  stores  and  bazaars  (departmeni  stores)  should 
pay  a  license  for  each  article  constituting  a  separate  branch  of  trade? 


What  is  the  proportion  of  your  general  expenses  as  compared  with  Ihe  magni- 
tude of  your  business?  Give  the  following  items:  (i)  Wages  of  workmen;  (2)  wages 
of  clerks;  (3)  rent  paid,  less  amount  received  from  subtenants:  (4)  amount  of  capital 
invested;  (5)  other  expenses. 

Does  the  assistance  of  your  family  reduce  your  general  expenses? 

Have  your  volume  of  business  and  the  total  of  your  general  expenses  increased 
or  diminished  in  recent  years?  In  whal  proportions  can  general  expenses  in  your 
business  be  lessened  by  the  cmpUiytncnt  of  machines,  machinery,  etc.? 
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Are  there  any  reasons  which  prevent  you  from  introducing  inachtnery  ? 

Would  it  not  be  uscrul  lo  disseminate  among  the  class  of  smaller  merchants  a 
knowledge  of  commercial  and  industrial  sciences? 

Would  not  trade  organiialton  lessen  your  general  expenses? 

Would  nut  the  creation  of  merchants'  leagues  in  each  trade  lessen  your  general 
expenses  and  improve  your  situation,  vii :  (a)  In  making  certain  purchases  whole- 
sale and  on  belter  terms;  {i)  in  obtaining  a  more  detailed  examination  of  goods 
purchased;  (c)  in  maintaining  actions  at  law  in  the  interest  of  the  association;  {</) 
in  facilitating  bookkeeping;  <f)  in  permitting  smaller  merchants  to  participate  in 
bidding  for  public  work;  (/)  in  enablinfi  you  to  suppress  middlemen  (such  as  trav- 
eling salesm'^n.  agents,  etc.).  who  increase  the  price  of  your  goods;  (x)  in  placinfi 
you  in  more  direct  relations  with  the  wholesalers  and  producers. 


Have  you  suffered  from  the  failure  of  others? 

Have  you  been  obliged  to  accept  from  insolvent  debtors  settlements  and  adjust- 
To  what  causes  were  these  suspensions  of  payment  due,  especially  such  as  have 

occurred  in  your  trade  ? 

Does  the  legal  system  of  bankruptcies  and  insolvencies  seem  to  you  sus<cptilile 

of  improvemenis? 


Do  you  find  in  sufficient  numbers  and  ability  required,  (ii)  apprentices.  (i4)  work- 
men, (t)  superintendents,  W)  clerks,  shop  girls,  and  other  employees;  (c)  must  you 
seek  them  outside  the  city? 

Have  nut  questions  of  wages  and  other  difficulties  had  an  influence  on  the  con- 
dition of  your  personal  business  or  the  general  development  of  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness which  you  follow? 

Does  there  exist  for  your  trade  a  sufficient  and  general  trade 


Are  sale  prices  posted  up  or  published  in  your  trade? 

Does  that  cause  you  advantage  or  inconvenience? 

Have  you  benefited  or  suffered  by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  luxury,  or  by 
changes  occurring  in  the  social  position  of  other  classes  of  your  fellow-citiiens. 
such  as  public  officials,  people  living  on  their  income,  large   manufacturers,  and 


Are  not  certain  classes  of  persons  privileged  in  the  legal  defense  of  their 
its;  for  exampie,  by  their  exemption  from  court  costs? 

Dues  not  the  present  method  of  court  costs  fall  most  heavily  on  the  least  ii 
int  litigants?    What  are  the  remedies  to  be  applied? 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  working  of  ihe  courts  of  commerce? 


Does  your  business  suffer  from  certain  regulations  or  laws? 

What  are  the  best  means  to  improve  this  situation? 

What  modifications  in  the  laws  and  regulations  would  you  propose  ? 

The  name  of  the  person  replying  will  in  all  cases  remain  unmentioned  and  all 
ommunications  received  will  be  considered  confidential,  unless  special  authority 
u  publish  be  granted.  . 
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FINANCIAL   CRISIS   IN   NICARAGUA. 

A  subject  of  great  interest  is  the  present  economic  situation  in 
Nicaragua,  coming  while  the  country  is  still  suffering  from  the  con- 
sequences of  its  civil  wars  of  the  last  four  years. 

Commerce  and  agriculture  are  passing  through  a  crisis  from  which 
serious  losses  may  result.  Until  a  few  months  ago,  Nicaragua  ap- 
peared to  be  steadily  advancing,  without  obstacles,  notwithstand- 
ing the  instability  of  its  public  institutions.  Now,  a  general  distrust, 
tending  to  impede  transactions,  paralyzes  commerce  and  forces  the 
suspension  of  payments.  A  good  many  property  holders,  especially 
coffee  planters,  possessing  double  in  real  estate  the  amount  of  their 
liabilities,  are  passing  through  sore  straits,  and  some  of  them  will 
have  to  suspend  agricultural  work,  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  future 
crops. 

The  great  fall  in  the  price  of  coffee,  the  main  product  of  this 
country,  has  caused  a  great  undervaluation  of  all  properties  and 
placed  the  credit  of  those  who  contracted  large  liabilities  in  great 
danger,  even  without  taking  into  account  the  great  fluctuation  of 
that  article  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The 
cost  of  production  of  a  quintal  of  coffee  only  three  and  four  years 
ago  amounted  to  from  5  to  6  soles*  ($3.02  to  $3.63),  and  sold  at 
high  prices — 30  soles  ($18.12)  and  more — with  low  rate  of  exchange; 
to-day,  the  cost  amounts  to  between  12  and  13  soles  ($5.61  to  $6.08), 
at  very  low  prices  and  very  high  rate  of  exchange.  To-day's  quota- 
tion is  22  soles  ($10.30)  per  quintal  and  transactions  have  been 
made  at  19.50  soles  ($9.13). 

Relying  on  the  high  prices  which  ruled  a  few  years  ago,  the 
planters  entered  into  agreements  which  they  are  now  unable  to  meet, 
the  consequence  being  more  mortgages,  and  even  bankruptcy.  They 
are  now  facing  the  stern  reality,  are  commencing  to  practice  the 
strictest  economy,  and  display  more  energy  than  heretofore  in  look- 
ing personally  after  their  work. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  of  general  bankruptcy  may  be 
very  distant,  but  all  depends  on  the  coming  crops.  As  it  is,  the 
foreign  and  native  commercial  houses,  on  whom  the  planters  depend 
for  advances,  have  withdrawn  their  credits  on  account  of  the  very 
heavy  losses  suffered.  In  one  instance,  a  Hamburg  house  alone  lost 
8180,000  (silver)  and  it  is  calculated  will  suffer  a  loss  this  year 
throughout  Nicaragua  of  about  1,500,000  marks  {$357,000). 

'On  July  1.  1893.  tbc  sol  was  valued  at  fin.*  ccnls.  and  on  April  1, 1(47,  al  46.8  cenu,  Uniwd  SuLcs 
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The  Nicaraguan  Government  is  now  trying  by  every  means  to 
solve  the  problem  and  to  pass  safely  through  this  impending  crisis 
by  observing  strict  economy.  Salaries  have  been  lowered,  from  that 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic  down  to  that  of  the  smallest  em- 
ployee, and  a  good  many  offices  have  been  done  away  with  altogether. 
Paul  Wiesike, 

Manacjua,  May  15,  jSpy.  Consul. 


TOBACCO    MONOPOLY    IN    NICARAGUA. 

In  my  dispatch  dated  October  23,  1896,  I  had  the  honor  to  in- 
form the  Department  that  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  tobacco 
into  Nicaragua  had  been  reduced,  and  that  this  would  open  a  market 
in  this  country  for  United  States  tobacco.  Tobacco  dealers  in 
Mexico  and  Jamaica  have  taken  advantage  of  this  change  in  the  tariff 
by  flooding  this  market  with  cigars  of  their  make;  but  American 
merchants,  who  could  have  sold,  if  they  had  made  an  effort  to  do  so, 
a  good  quantity  of  tobacco  in  bulk,  cigarettes,  and  smoking  and 
chewing  tobacco,  have  lost  a  good  opportunity,  for,  with  the  change 
in  the  financial  condition,  the  Government  has  reestablished  the 
strict  monopoly  of  tobacco  in  this  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  the  decree  announcing  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  monopoly  and  a  translation  thereof. 

Pai;l  Wiesike, 

Managua,  May  2g,  18^7.  Consul. 


REESTAULISHMENT   UK   THE   TOBA' 

The  President  of  Nicaragua,  by  [he  rights  vesied  in  him,  in  cunsideration  that 
the  abolishment  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  has  deprived  the  treasury  of  a  considera- 
ble income,  while,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  the  public  in  general  seems  not  to  have  been 
benefited  by  it.  as  was  expected,  issues  the  following  decree: 

Article  i.  On  the  isi  of  July  next  shall  be  reestablished  the  monopoly  of 
tobacco  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  present  law. 

Art.  2.  From  the  date  of  this  decree  nobody  shall  be  allowed  to  plant  or  import 
tobacco  without  being  previously  authorized  by  the  Government. 

Art,  3.  The  Minister  of  Finance  shall  designate  every  year  the  lones  in  which 
tobacco  must  be  planted.  The  conditions  to  which  the  planters  shall  have  to  sub- 
mit will  be  determined  by  the  regulations  which  will  be  provided  by  the  adminis- 

Art.  4.  The  actual  holders  o(  tobacco  must  deposit  theirstoclt  during  the  month 
of  June  at  the  places  which  the  Government  designates;  the  detention  of  the  stuck 
till  after  June  30  shall  be  considered  as  a  defraudation  of  the  treasury,  and  shall 
be  punished  according  to  law.  ,   .  , 
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Ar[,  c.  The  planters  af  lobiiccu  must  convey  iheir  entire  crops  to  the  naiiunal 
warehouses  at  the  risk  of  incurring  (he  fine  staled  by  ihe  respective  regulations. 

Art.  6.  The  tobacco  which  has  been  deposited  in  conformily  with  the  previous 
articles  shall  be  sold  by  its  owners  at  wholesale  In  ihc  warehouses,  previously  pay- 
ing the  duty  of  3o  ccnuvos  for  each  kllogratn  of  every  class  or  kind  of  the  article. 

Akt.  7.  The  duly  shall  be  superintended  by  a  director-general  and  Ihe  other 
employees  that  may  be  necessary. 

Art.  8.  For  the  retail  sale  shall  be  established  shops  by  a  license  system.  The 
director-general  of  revenue  shall  determine  the  number  of  the  shops,  the  quantity 
of  kilograms  thai  shall  be  allowed  to  be  sold  every  month,  and  Ihe  price  of  the 
license,  which  shall  be  from  5  to  15  pesos;  for  all  this  he  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion the  importance  of  the  population  and  the  number  of  places  of  sale  or  places 
licensed  that  are  located  in  the  respective  localities. 

Akt.  9.  The  revenue  collectors  shall  collect  the  tobacco  ia.>{  and  give  account 
for  it. 

Akt.  10.  The  tobacco  which  is  offered  for  sale  before  the  fiscal  ux  has  licen 
paid  shall  be  conliscated  and  the  seller  shall  be  punished  according  to  law. 

Akt.  11.  Private  parties  are  only  allowed  lo  keep  up  to  12  kilograms  of  tobacco. 
leaf  or  manufactured.  The  keeping  of  a  larger  quantity  is  illegal,  but  it  shall  be 
allowed  in  retain  more  than  13  kilograms  with  the  permission  of  the  Government. 
and  then  only  for  exportation. 

Akt.  iz.  The  lines  which  are  established  for  defraudation  in  the  liquor  trade 
shall  be  applied  also  10  the  defrsuders  of  the  tobacco  law. 

Art.  13.  For  the  importation  of  tobacco,  of  whatsoever  quantity,  an  import  duty 
of  1.70  pesos*  <$i.7o)  shall  be  paid  for  each  kilogram  if  it  is  in  leaf,  or  3  pesos  if 
manufactured. 

Art.  14.  The  leaf  tobacco  which  is  imported  must  be  delivered  at  the  warehouses 
and  the  sale  of  it  shall  be  effected  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  law.  The 
manufactured  tobacco  which  is  imported  shall  be  exempted  from  delivery  at  the 
warehouses  as  long  as  it  does  not  exceed  2  kilograms. 

AkT.  15.  The  expottaiion  of  manufactured  or  leaf  tobacco  is  free  from  duty  or 
tax;  but.  in  order  to  export  il,  it  is  necessary  to  solicit  previously  the  aulhoriialion 
of  the  Government,  by  which  the  exporter,  by  means  of  a  guaranty,  obliges  him- 
self to  present  within  a  certain  term,  which  wilt  be  established,  and  before  the  au- 
thority which  will  be  designated,  a  certificate  of  the  custom-house  collector  showing 
that  such  tobacco  has  been  exported  at  that  port. 

Art.  16.  The  Government  shall  issue  the  regulations  in  which  the  provisions 
and  rules  shall  be  determined  which  will  have  10  be  observed  for  the  cultivation, 
the  sale,  the  importation,  the  exportation,  and  the  traRic  of  tobacco,  and  in  which 
shall  be  defined  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  employees  of  this  branch. 

Akt.  17.  Any  law  inconsistent  with  this  decree  shall  be  repealed. 


BANANA  CULTIVATION   IN   NICARAGUA. 

I  received  a  letter  iti  April  as  follows: 

I  have  heard  very  much  regarding  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  and  I  have  come 
believe  that  there  are  great  opportunities  for  money  making  in  those  countries. 
I  am  especially  interested  in  the  banana  industry,  and  believe  that  an  indus- 
ouB  American  might  become  rich  in  a  few  years  growing  bananas.     1  am  a  farmer 

*Thepe»i*r»valuetlali6,Bceni>by  the  United  Suta  Treuury  on  April  1,  ilgj. 
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and  own  my  tarn.  By  disposing  of  my  (arm  and  other  salable  properly  I  could 
raise  about  $4,000.     At  present  I  am  barely  making  a  fair  living. 

From  what  you  know  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  would  you  advise  ar  Amer- 
[can  farmer,  46  years  of  age,  of  good  health  and  robust  constitution,  and  having 
about  $4,000  cash,  to  settle  in  cither  country  with  the  object  of  growing  bananas? 

What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  of  a  plantation  under  cultivation? 

What  is  the  net  annual  prolit  in  your  section  on  40  acres  of  bananas? 

Any  information  you  can  give  nie  in  regard  to  the  subject  will  be  thankfully 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  many  letters  which  have  come  to  this 
office  during  the  last  two  years. 

Transportation  facilities  are  much  better  and  cheaper  in  some  ' 
districts  than  in  others,  but  the  articles  published  in  Consular  Re- 
ports descriptive  of  the  methods  of  clearing,  planting,  and  cultivat- 
ing in  the  banana  districts  of  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  Colombia 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  persons  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
banana  lands  in  Nicaragua,  the  conditions  being  practically  the  same 
in  the  four  countries. 

Bluefields  is  the  only  port  in  Nicaragua  from  which  bananas  are 
shipped.  The  lands  on  the  Bluefields  River  and  its  affluents  are  nc 
richer  than  those  on  other  streams  emptying  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
Bluefields,  however,  is  the  only  river  in  the  country  that  can  be  en- 
tered by  steamers  large  enough  for  the  fruit  trade. 

Plans  have  been  submitted  to  the  Government  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbor  at  Cape  Gracias-A-Dios,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wanks,  or  Coco,  River,  and,  in  all  probability,  improvements  will 
eventually  be  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  steam 
fruiters  of  ordinary  draft  to  enter  and  clear  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
would  open  up  rich  and  extensive  sections  of  fruit  lands.  Without 
steamships,  however,  no  matter  how  fertile  the  soil  may  be,  it  would 
be  misleading  to  advertise  and  sell  the  lands  on  these  rivers  as  fruit 
lands.      There  is  no  local  market  for  bananas. 

The  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  the  springing  up  of 
large  towns  along  its  line  would  not  create  a  local  market  of  mate- 
rial benefit  to  fruit  growers  on  rivers  north  of  the  San  Juan.  Enough 
fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  grown  on  the  San  Juan  River  to  sup- 
ply the  people  of  the  entire  country. 

Without  regular  and  speedy  means  of  shipping  the  fruit  to  the 
United  States,  Nicaraguan  fruit  lands  north  of  Bluefields  can  have 
but  little  value. 

The  first  shipment  of  bananas  from  Bluefields  was  made  in  1883, 
and  comprised  but  500  bunches;  8,000  bunches  were  shipped  that 
year,  and  40,000  bunches  in  1884. 

During   the  year  ended  June  30,  1894,  2,175,400  bunches   were 
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shipped,  the  invoiced  value  being  $920,720.75  (United  States),  an 
average  of  42^  cents  a  bunch.  There  was  a  falling  off  the  next 
year,  the  number  of  bunches  being  2,101,000,  invoiced  at  40^  cents 
(United  States)  per  bunch.  During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1896, 
there  were  shipped  but  1,824,000  bunches,  invoiced  at  34^  cents 
(United  States)  per  bunch. 

It  was  feared  in  August  last  that  the  great  flood  in  July  had  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  plants  and  suckers,  and  that  but  few  bananas 
would  be  shipped  for  a  year  or  more.  The  plants  and  suckers  ^ere 
damaged,  but  not  to  the  extent  reported  at  the  time  of  the  flood. 
Between  July  i,  1896,  and  May  i,  1897,  there  were  shipped  1,094,000 
bunches,  as  against  1,31 1,000  bunches  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
1895-96.  During  the  last  ten  months,  the  invoiced  value  of  bananas 
has  been  33  cents  (United  States)  per  bunch. 

According  to  statistics  published  in  1895  by  the  governor-intend- 
ant  of  Bluefields,  there  were  at  that  time  197  plantations  on  the 
Bluefields  River  and  its  affluents. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  compilation:  Acreage 
under  bananas,  7,100;  under  grass,  430;  uncultivated,  27,396;  total 
acreage.  34,926;  number  of  banana  plants,  1,420,515;  average  num- 
ber of  acres  under  bananas  per  plantation,  36;  average  number  of 
banana  plants  per  acre,  210. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1S95,  there  were  shipped,  as 
already  stated,  2,101,000  bun.ches  of  bananas,  which  were  invoiced 
at  $852,802.  24  (United  States),  or  4o?'j  cents  per  bunch.  Assuming 
that  the  acreage  did  not  exceed  7,100,  the  yield  per  acre  was  296 
bunches  per  annum,  valued  at  $120.36  per  acre  and  $4,332.96  per 
plantation  of  36  acres. 

According  to  the  census  taken  in  1895,  there  were  52  superin- 
tendents, or  overseers,  and  468  laborers  employed  on  the  197  plan- 
tations, the  average  wages  per  month  being  $25  (United  States), 
exclusive  of  provisions  for  the  employees,  the  estimated  cost  of  all 
provisions  being  $29,630  per  annum.  Ful  in  another  way,  the  fig- 
ures are  as  follows:  Cost  of  labor  per  acre,  $9.32  per  annum;  cost 
of  provisions  per  acre,  $4.17  per  annum;  total,  $13.49. 

The  cost  of  labor  and  provisions,  according  to  the  foregoing  fig- 
ures, was  but  a  trifle  over  11  per  cent  of  the  invoiced  value  of  the 
bananas  shipped. 

There  were  but  56  horses  and  209  head  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  in 
the  entire  district. 

To  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  banana  trade,  these  figures  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  planter  having  36  acres 
of  bananas  under  cultivation  would  have  $3,847.32  (United  States) 
left  after  paying  for  all  necessary  labor  and   provisions — figures  apt 
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to  bring  discontent  to  an  American  farmer  having  but  36  acres  of 
wheat  or  corn,  and  especially  so  when  he  compares  the  price  of  his 
land,  ranging  from  $15  to  $80  an  acre,  with  that  of  land  in  eastern 
Nicaragua,  where  cultivated  lands  may  be  said  to  have  no  estab- 
lished market  value,  but  few  improved  plantations  ever  having 
been  sold. 

A  printed  advertisement  was  inclosed  with  my  report  of  July  22, 
1896,  descriptive  of  a  certain  plantation  of  600  manzanas  (1,036.2 
acres)  on  the  Bluefields  River.  The  price  asked  was  $iz,ooo  in 
Nicaraguan  currency,  equivalent  at  that  time  to  $5,964  in  United 
States  currency. 

Public  lands  are  sold  at  the  following  prices.  Pasture  lands,  80 
centavos  (37.44  cents  in  United  States  currency)  per  manzana  (1.727 
acres);  fruit  lands,  150  centavos  (70.2  cents  in  United  States  cur- 
rency) per  manzana.  The  price  of  the  latter,  therefore,  is  about  40 
cents  (United  States)  an  acre. 

A  letter  from  Managua,  dated  May  3,  states  that  these  prices  will 
soon  be  increased — perhaps  doubled. 

The  comparison,  however,  is  not  so  much  against  our  farmers  at 
home  as  the  figures  might  seem  to  indicate. 

Bluefields  banana  planters  do  not  have  anything  like  J107  per 
acre  after  paying  for  the  year's  labor  and  provisions.  They  do  not 
ship  their  bananas  to  the  United  States  to  be  sold  on  commission. 
All  the  bananas  are  sold  to  the  owners  and  agents  of  the  steamships 
engaged  in  the  banana  trade. 

Steamships  drawing  12  feet  ascend  the  Bluefields  River  as  far  as 
Rama,  a  distance  from  Bluefields  of  55  or  60  miles.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  a  fruiter  at  Bluefields,  men  are  immediately  dispatched  up  river 
to  give  orders  for  enough  bananas  to  make  up  a  cargo.  The  bananas 
ordered  from  each  plantation  are  then  cut  and  carried  to  the  river 
bank.  The  vessel  ordinarily  proceeds  up  river  the  morning  follow- 
ing her  arrival  and  picks  up  her  cargo,  seldom  remaining  up  river 
more  than  two  days.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a  full  cargo  can 
not  be  secured,  instances  being  known  of  vessels  with  a  carrying 
capacity  of  15,000  bunches  clearing  with  but  8,000  bunches.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  year  1896,  the  average  cargo  was  13,062 
bunches. 

The  planters  deliver  the  fruit  on  the  river  bank.  The  steamship 
companies  then  handle  it,  loading  the  fruit  on  scows  or  lighters 
which  are  run  alongside  the  steamers. 

At  present,  the  fruit  is  invoiced  by  the  steamship  companies  at 
about  33  cents  (United  States)  per  bunch,  but  the  planters  receive 
only  40  centavos  (18.72  cents  in  United  States  currency)  per  bunch 
of  9  hands  and  upwards,  and  20  centavos  (9. 36  cents  in  United  States 
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currency)  per  bunch  of  7  and  8  hands.  Bunches  of  less  than  7  hands 
are  rejected.  An  attempt  was  made  recently  to  force  down  the  price 
of  bunches  of  7  hands  to  10  centavos  (4.68  cents  in  United  Sutes 
currency),  but  it  failed. 

Capt.  J.  M.  Sewall,  formerly  of  the  Morgan  Line,  but  now  con- 
nected with  the  Weinberger  Steamship  Company,  informs  me  that 
in  invoicing  bananas  the  steamship  agents  estimate  that  it  costs  from 
10  to  IS  cents  (United  States)  per  bunch  to  transfer  bananas  from  the 
river  bank  to  the  steamships. 

This  estimate  appears  to  be  rather  high,  as  laborers  are  paid  but 
$2  in  Nicaraguan  currency  (93.6  cents  in  United  States  currency) 
per  day  of  ten  hours,  and  30  centavos  {14.04  cents  in  United  States 
currency)  per  hour  for  overtime;  but  lighters,  tugs,  superintendents' 
office  expenses,  port  dues,  custom-house  charges,  etc.,  may  bring 
the  cost  up  to  the  figures  mentioned. 

From  January  i,  1896,  until  May  6,  1897,  an  export  duly  was  laid 
upon  bananas  of  3  centavos  (1.404  cents  in  United  Slates  currency) 
per  bunch,  shipped  during  the  montlis  of  March,  April,  May,  and 
June,  and  2  centavos  (0.936  cent  in  United  States  currency)  per 
bunch  during  other  months. 

This  tax,  according  to  our  consular  agent  at  Bluefields,  was 
abolished  May  6  by  Presidential  decree,  the  planters  and  business 
men  of  Bluefields  having  represented  to  the  Government  that  the 
banana  industry  would  surely  die  unless  the  export  tax  should  be 
removed. 

The  planters  complain  that  they  are  barely  making  expenses,  and 
that  the  steamship  companies  do  not  pay  fair  prices  for  bananas. 
It  is  common  talk  that  every  attempt  to  cultivate  bananas  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  has  brought  disaster  to  the  planter  attempting  it.  The 
steamship  people,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  they  are  making  no 
money,  in  evidence  of  which  they  point  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Morgan  steamships  from  the  Bluefields  route,  and  to  the  failure  of 
tlie  Uluefields  Banana  Company  and  the  withdrawal  of  its  boats. 

From  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  cargoes 
of  bananas  are  shipped  per  annum,  Norwegian  vessels  are  chartered 
at  from  $60  to  $100  (United  States)  per  day,  the  owners  paying  all 
expenses  except  fuel  and  port  charges.  There  is  not  a  single  Ameri- 
can vessel  engaged  in  the  Bluefields  fruit  trade. 

The  average  time  made  by  these  vessels  between  Bluefields  and 
New  Orleans  or  Mobile  is  five  or  five  and  a  half  days  each  way.  each 
vessel  making  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  round  trips  a  year. 
A  vessel  making  twenty  round  trips  a  year  and  carrying  an  average 
cargo  of  1 2, 000  bunches  will  carry  240,000  bunches  per  annum,  equal 
to  ao.ooo  bunches  per  month. 
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Comparing  the  prices  paid  in  Bluefields^ — -less  than  19  cents 
(United  States)  per  bunch  of  first-class  fruit — with  the  market  prices 
of  bananas  in  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  as  if,  making  due 
allowance  for  spoiled  fruit  and  for  occasional  short  cargoes,  there 
ought  to  be  a  fair  profit  in  the  handling  of  bananas  by  the  steamship 
companies. 

According  to  Captain  Sewall,  one  of  the  reasons  for  withdrawing 
the  Morgan  boats  was  the  difference  in  wages  paid  by  that  company 
and  those  paid  on  Norwegian  vessels.  He  gives  the  following  state- 
ment showing  the  monthly  wages  paid  on  a  steamer  of  the  Morgan 
Line  (American,  withdrawn  from  trade),  as  compared  with  the 
wages  paid  on  a  Norwegian  steamer,  both  employed  in  the  banana 
trade  between  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States: 


Crew. 

C 
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However  reliable  much  that  has  been  published  in  regard  to 
banana  farming  may  have  been,  when  published,  banana  planters 
nowadays  do  not  make  the  enormous  profits  mentioned  in  the  re- 
ports of  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics 
Handbook  of  Nicaragua,  the  following  appears: 


A  pli 

year,  prodi 


(about  69  acres)  will,  during  and  after  the  sec 
aboul  54.000  bunches.  The  lowest  price  paid  for  bananas,  for  si 
s  37Ji  cents  per  bunch,  which  would  give  an  annual  value  for  the  1 
more  than  double  ihe  expenditure  for  purchase  of  land,  clear 
ilhering  the  crop,  and  all  expenses  10  the  end  of  the  second  year. 


The  annual  yield  per  acre,  according  to  these  figures,  would  be 
782  bunches,  worth  $293,25. 

I  have  no  knowledge  respecting  either  the  yield  or  prices  in  other 
banana-producing  countries,  but  certain  it  is  that  these  figures  do 
not  at  present  hold  good  in  Nicaragua.  Giyii.z=i  j,  CtOOQIc 
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Considering  the  cheapness  of  land  and  labor,  however,  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  all  the  profits  tn  growing  bananas  at  40  cen- 
tavos  (18.72  cents  in  United  States  currency)  should  be  eaten  up  by 
an  export  tax  of  a  cent  or  two  a  bunch.  If  it  be  true  that  with  this 
tax  the  banana  industry  in  Nicaragua  could  not  live,  it  would  seem 
as  if  it  might  collapse  at  any  time,  tax  or  no  tax. 

At  40  centavos  per  bunch,  296  bunches  (the  average  yield  per 
acre)  would  bring$55.4i  (United  States).  Assuming,  however,  that 
one-third  of  the  bunches  would  bring  but  20  centavos  each,  the  total 
sum  realized  would  be  $49.33  per  acre.  Deducting  $13.49,  the  cost 
of  labor  and  provisions  per  acre,  a  balance  remains  of  $35.84. 

Considering  that  barns  are  not  needed,  and  that  no  agricultural 
implements  to  speak  of  are  employed,  $35.84  per  acre  after  the  pay- 
ment of  all  labor  and  provisions  is  apt  to  strike  most  persons  as 
being  rather  profitable  returns. 

Ten  years  ago,  many  dealers  believed  that  the  sale  of  bananas  in 
the  United  States  had  almost  reached  its  limit.  According  to  a  re- 
port made  in  May,  1886,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bostwick,  inspector  of  customs 
at  New  York,  2,097,493  bunches  of  bananas  were  imported  into  New 
York  in  1885.  Figures  showing  the  receipts  of  bananas  at  other 
United  States  ports  in  1885  are  not  available  here,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  trade  has  grown  materially.  Bennett,  Walsh  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  place  the  importation  of  bananas  into  the  United  States  in 
1895  at  16,720,127  bunches,  or  5  bunches  to  every  21  persons. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  ramie,  etc.,  has  been  much  talked 
of  in  Bluetields,  but  up  to  this  time  no  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  crop  anything  but  bananas.  During  the  month  of  April, 
1897,  products  of  the  soil  exported  from  Bhiefields  were  173,000 
bunches  of  bananas,  5  crates  of  okra,  2  boxes  of  oranges,  and  400 
pineapples. 

1  inclose  herewith  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Perry,  who  has  been 
ten  years  in  Central  America.  He  has  made  a  study  of  banana  sta- 
tistics, and  his  letter  is  worth  reading. 

The  profits  figured  out  by  Mr.  Perry  can  not  be  made  at  Blue- 
fields,  but  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  bananas  on  the  Biuefields 
River  pay  much  better  than  many  crops  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  not  advise  any  man  having  a  comfortable  home  in  the 
United  States  to  sell  his  home  property  and  engage  in  banana  farm- 
ing in  Nicaragua.  There  are  many  persons,  however,  whose  cir- 
cumstances might  be  bettered  by  the  change,  especially  if  they 
should  settle  in  Nicaragua  in  colonies,  and  thus  insure  the  establish- 
ment and  suppoit  of  their  own  schools  and  churches. 

Wages  in  the  country  are  miserably  small,  and  without  money- 
enough  to  engage  in  business  or  to  buy  and  clear  land  and  enouKh 
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left  to  keep  him  for  a  year  or  two,  no  American  should  settle  in 
Nicaragua  unless,  perhaps,  he  should  be  promised  steady  employ- 
ment in  an  American  colony.  I  believe,  too,  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise for  any  American  to  invest  in  banana  or  other  lands  in  Nicara- 
gua without  first  visiting  the  country  and  making  a  thorough  exami- 

Thomas  O'Hara, 
San  Juan  del  Nortr,  May  is,  iSgj.  Consul. 
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declared  that  Ihey  were  too  high,  and  would  mislead;  others  were  equally  sure  thai 
any  fool  could  get  better  results  than  those  stated  as  being  the  general  average 
result.  I  have  no  doubt  thai  banana  growers  will  do  ihe  same  with  regard  to 
the  following  figures;  but  they  arc  correct,  nevertheless,  unless  my  informants 
deliberately  misstated  the  case  to  me  and  to  others.  You  will  see  that  this  ia 
scarcely  possible,  for  I  have  collated,  analyzed,  and  averaged  statements  covering 
the  experiences  of  hundreds  of  planters  in  various  parts  of  tropical  America,  reports 
made  by  consuls  and  other  officials,  by  dealers  in  bananas,  by  planters  themselves, 
and  by  writers  lor  newspapers,  magazines,  and  cyclopedias,  and  other  publica- 
tions, and  I  have  thus  found  that  the  general  averages  of  the  cost  of  clearing,  planting, 
cultivating,  and  harvesting  bananas  and  Ihe  yield  and  the  income  of  banana  plan- 
tations along  Ihe  Cenlral  American  c.Kisl  from  Colon  to  Belize,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  have  been  as  shown  below,  not  including  the  price  of  land:  Cost.  $25.11; 
yield,  301  bunches;  average  price,  35  cenls;  income,  $104.56  per  acre.  This  is  equal 
to  a  cost  of  $63.0;,  a  yield  of  744  bunches,  an  income  of  $258.36  per  hectare,  and,  of 
ciurse,  the  same  average  price  per  bunch — from  which  it  appears  thai  Ihe  general 
average  proht  of  the  business  has  been  $79.45  per  acre,  or  JlijO-SS  per  hectare.  The 
prices  quoted  as  having  been  paid  for  this  fruit  along  this  coast  during  the  period 
mentioned  ranged  from  35  cenls  10  $1.25  per  bunch. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  here  that  I  have  taken  the  manzana  as  being  equal 
to  10.000  square  vaTas,  the  vara  as  being  ^^d  millimeters  (nearly),  and  the  manzana, 
therefore,  as  equal  10  1.727  acres. 

You  are  welcome  to  use  this  in  any  way.  It  is  possible  that  the  records  of  the 
last  years  will  give  lower  averages;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  prices  will  be  con- 
siderably above  the  average  hereafter,  in  event  that  the  fruit  crops  af  the  United 
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Stales  should  lie  less  bnunljful  than  ihcy  have  been  of  talc,  or  in  case  Ehc  mur- 
kels  of  Euro)>i:  should  take  bananas  freely.     I  have  been  luld  that  shipments  of 
bananas  from  C<)sta  Rica  bruushi  ;£'  each  bunch   in  the  London  markel  lasi  year. 
Very  respectfully. 

E.  W.  Pkrkv. 
Mamiii  j.  iS<^. 


BANANA  TRADE  OF  COLOMBIA. 

Referring  to  my  report  of  May  15.  in  relation  to  hananas,  I  have 
the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  cHpoing  from  the  BluefieMs  Recorder 
of  May  22,  1897,  relative  to  the  banana  trade  of  Bocas  del  Toro,  Co- 
lombia. The  Colombian  dollar  is  worth  but  Socentavos  in  Nicaragua, 
at  which  rate  bananas  bring  37.44  centavos  (18.72  cents  in  United 
States  currency)  per  hunch. 

Thomas  O'Hara, 

San  Juan   del  Nortk,  May  2^,  'Sgj.  Consul. 


[From  a.  correspond  cm.] 

The  banana-  trade  of  Bocas  del  Toro  thi>t  season  is  at  its  acme,  never  havinj^  been 
so  bright  and  brisk  for  many  a  year,  and  the  planters  are  satisfied  with  the  prices 
currently  obtained,  i.  e..  firsts,  $i,  and  seconds.  50  cents  (silver).  Of  the  last,  only 
30  or  2S  per  cent  is  shipped.     The  fruit  is  plentiful  and  of  very  good  quality. 

There  are  no  less  than  twenly-four  ships  engaged  in  the  trade,  which  make  this 
a  port  of  call  every  month,  talcing  from  15.000 to  25,000  bunches  each  of  choice  fruit 
either  to  Mobile  or  New  Orleans. 

We  can  boast  of  a  planters'  association  which  contributes  lo  a  very  large  degree 
10  give  the  proper  value  lo  our  staple  product.  This  association  has  two  steamers 
under  charter;  nevertheless,  it  gives  every  facility  to  other  vessels  calling  for  fruit, 
supplying  all  new  comers  with  whatever  fruit  they  may  require. 

The  success  of  the  Bocas  del  Toro  banana  trade  is  mainly  due  to  the  careful  and 
judicious  management  of  our  planters,  who  have  minimized  to  the  lowest  degree 
the  expenses  of  working  their  plantations,  and  Ihis  has  given  Ihem  an  independence 
which  docs  not  appertain  to  most  planters  in  other  localities,  besides  the  care 
observed  by  them  in  the  selection  and  classilicalion  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  mode 
of  shipment  from  barges  to  the  steamers.  During  this  operation,  (he  utmost  care  is 
taken  that  the  fruit  be  not  bruised*  or  otherwise,  causing  the  incipient  stage  of  dete- 
rioration, and  this  slight  amount  of  vigilance,  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the 
parties  interested,  is  rewarded  by  a  fair  price,  remunerative  both  to  the  planter  and 
the  exporter.  Hence  it  is  our  fruit  commands  a  higher  price  in  most  markets  than 
that  of  our  neighbors. 

The  planters  receive  cash  for  their  fruit,  each  steamer  bringing  an  ample  supply 
of  funds  to  purchase  the  quantity  she  is  able  conveniently  to  carry.  Hence  every 
steamer  takes  away  a  full  bad,  and,  naturally,  the  advantages  to  all  concerned  are 
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The  above  is  a  picture  in  the  rosiest  of  lints,  yel  the  note  does  not  appear  to  us 
10  be  strained.  The  question  therefore  arises,  why  Bluefields,  with  advantages  of 
no  mean  order,  with  a  river  navigable  for  more  than  40  miles,  with  its  banana  plan- 
tations advantageously  situated  on  either  side  of  its  bank,  should  differ  from  Boeas 
del  Toro  in  the  results  attained  there — that  is.  a  bright  trade,  equally  remunerative 
to  the  grower  of  fruit  and  the  middleman,  through  whose  instrumentality  it  finds 
its  way  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States?  Surely,  we  ought  by  now  10  be  in  a 
position  to  compete  with  Hucas  del  Toro  in  the  banana  trade  and  command  the 
same  prices  obtained  there.     If  not,  why  nol  ?    Apparently  there  is  a  screw  loose 
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My  report  of  the  15th  ultimo  gives  the  prices  of  public  lands  in 
Nicaragua.  Such  prices  iiave  been  increased.  I  inclose  herewith 
copies  and  translations  of  the  decrees  of  May  21  in  relation  to  pub- 
lic lands. 

Thomas  O'Hara, 

San  Juan   dui.  Niirte,  Jiim- j,  iSgj.  Consul. 


The  President  of  the  Stale,  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  decrees: 

ArtjcI-K  1.  The  simple  holders  of  national  lind  must  give  notice' thereof  within 
sixty  days,  as,  in  the  absence  of  such  notice,  they  will  lose  their  preferential  rights 
to  the  allotment  of  such  lands. 

Art.  I.  Should  the  preferential  rights  be  lost  according  to  the  foregoing  article 
and  the  lands  be  allotted  to  any  oiher  person  than  the  holder,  the  person  to  whom 
the  allotment  may  be  so  made  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  unto  the  said  holder  ihe 
value  of  the  improvements  made  by  him  on  [he  lands  after  a  fair  valuation  by 
appraisers. 

Art.  3.  The  present  law  shall  be  operative  from  (he  dale  of  its  publication,  and 
all  laws  contrary  hereto  are  repealed. 


The  President  of  the  State,  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  decrees: 

Artk'I.k  I.  The  basis  of  the  price  for  each  maniana  (1.717  acres)  of  the  public 
lands  is  as  follows:  Two  dollars  (93.6  cents  in  United  States  currency)  for  grazing 
lands,  $3  (J1.404  in  United  Suies  currency)  for  arable  or  agricultural  lands.  $5 
($2.34  in  United  States  currency)  for  arable  lands  capable  of  irrigation,  and  $1  (4(1.8 
cents  in  United  States  currency)  additional  for  each  maniana  of  whichsoever  class 
of  lands  above  referred  to  upon  which  are  growing  woods  suitable  for  building, 
dye.  and  cabinet  purposes. 

Art.  2.  Two-thirds  of  the  established  prices  in  the  foregoing  article  shall  be 
paid  in  cash  and  the  remainder  in  legally  liquidated  and  recognized  documents  of 
public  credit. 

Akt.  3.  The  accountant-general  will  issue  to  the  revenue  officers  the  necessary 
instructions  for  the  cancellation  of  such  documents. 

Art.  4.  The  present  law  is  operative  from  the  date  of  its  publication,  and  all 
laws  contrary  hereto  are  repealed. 
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RECENT   LEGISLATION   IN   HONDURAS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  annual  session  of  the  Congress 
of  this  Republic  was  adjourned  on  the  loth  of  April.  On  account  of 
discontinuance  of  mails,  I  have  not  heretofore  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  any  report  in  regard  to  its  acts  of  importance.  The  following 
are  those  which  will  be  of  most  interest  to  the  Department; 

(i)  A  concession  granted  to  New  York  capitalists  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  interoceanic  railroad  from  Puerto  Cortez  to  Amapala. 
The  Government  celebrated  the  contract  with  the  Honduras  Syndi- 
cate, of  New  York.  The  syndicate  is  obligated  to  arrange  the  foreign 
debt,  has  the  right  to  establish  a  national  bank,  and  has  control  of 
the  custom-houses  of  the  Republic  for  a  term  of  years.  The  syndi- 
cate has  to  put  up  certain  guaranties  in  a  short  time,  As  soon  as  it 
is  apparent  that  the  enterprise  is  likely  to  be  carried  through,  I  shall 
make  a  full  report  in  regard  to  the  concession. 

(2)  A  concession  granted  to  Washington  capitalists  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  electric  railroad  (Fryer  system)  from  Puerto  Cortez 
to  Truxillo.  The  concession  is  granted  to  the  American  Honduras 
Company,  of  Washington.  The  company  has  to  make  certain  depos- 
its in  the  nature  of  guaranties.  When  it  seems  probable  that  the 
road  is  to  be  built,  I  shall  forward  a  copy  of  the  concession  and  trans- 
lation of  same. 

(3)  An  act  making  certain  changes  in  the  tariff  law  and  an  act 
making  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  tobacco  free.  Heretofore  the  lat- 
ter has  been  a  Government  monopoly.  I  inclose  copies  and  transla- 
tions of  these  laws. 

(4)  A  concession  to  American  capitalists  to  establish  a  wagon 
road  and  express  line  from  Puerto  Cortez  to  Tegucigalpa,  and  thence 
to  Amapala. 

Wm.   M.   Little, 
Tecwcigalpa,  May  11,  18^7.  Consul. 


The  National  Congress  decrees: 

Artici.k  I.  There  is  established  (or  the  appraisement  of  merchandise  nhicll  may 
bu  imporled  into  the  State  a  twelfth  class,  with  appraisement  of  t  pesos  per  pound, 

Rfciss  weight.  __^_ 

lished  in  ihc  Handbook  «f  H<indun>^  issued  by  (he  Bureau  ol  the  Ameridn  Republics,  the  classes 
being  given  al  Ihe  end.  Since  the  publication  of  the  original  law,  dulles  have  been  increased.  fir«. 
jij  perceni  on  the  original  amount,  and  then  jo  per  cent  on  this  lolal.  In  placeof  these  two  separate 
increases,  Ihe  new  law  provides  that  all  Koods  imported  shall  be  subjected  lo  an  additional  tax  <ii 
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Art.  2,  In  the  appraisements  established,  the  following  modifications  arc  made: 
(l)  Bottled  wine  and  beer  of  every  quality  is  taken  from  the  second  class  and 
transferred  to  the  third  class. 

(3)  Wine  and  Ijcer  of  every  class  in  barrels,  demijohns,  or  any  other  kind  of  ves- 
sel, except  bottles,  is  taken  from  the  second  class  and  transferred  to  the  fourth. 

(3)  Liquors,  strong  or  sweet,  such  as  alcohol,  brandy,  whisky,  wormwood,  rum, 
gin,  mistela,  chartreuse,  bitters,  etc..  and  champagne,  when  it  comes  in  bottles  and 
does  not  exceed  aa'  Carthier,  are  taken  from  the  fourth  class  and  transferred  (o  the 
sixth.     Champagne  above  the  grade  mentioned  shall  be  appraised  in  proportion. 

(4)  Liquors,  strong  or  sweet,  such  as  alcohol,  brandy,  whisky,  wormwood,  rum, 
gin,  etc.,  when  they  come  in  barrels,  demijohns,  or  other  vessels  than  bottles,  and 
do  not  exceed  22°  Carthier,  are  taken  from  the  fourth  class  and  transferred  to  the 
eighth.     Exceeding  this  grade,  they  shall  be  appraised  in  proportion. 

(5)  Pantaloons,  vests,  jackets,  coats  (frock,  sack,  and  cutaway),  cloaks,  and 
whatsoever  other  similar  piece  of  clothing  made  for  the  exterior  dress  of  men,  of 
wool  or  linen,  are  taken  from  the  eighth  class  and  transferred  to  the  ninth, 

(6)  Saddles,  halters,  saddle  pockets,  pistol  holsters,  bridle  reins,  girths,  martin- 
gales, cruppers,  and  other  fixtures  are  taken  from  the  ninth  class  and  transferred  lo 
the  eighth. 

(7)  Ivory  balls  for  billiard  tables,  when  they  come  without  tables;  jewelry,  orna- 
ttients.  precious  stones  and  jewels,  articles  of  gold  and  silver  and  those  which  con- 
tain something  of  these  metals,  watches  of  whatsoever  material,  empty  boxes  of 
plush,  satin,  or  leather,  prepared  for  placing  watches  or  jewels;  silk,  crude  or  mixed 
with  other  material,  manufactured  in  whatsoever  form,  when  the  principal  part  is 
silk,  are  taken  from  the  eleventh  class  and  transferred  ti 

(S)  Cigarettes  of  every  class,  including  also  cigars,  are 
and  transferred  10  the  ninth. 

Art.  3,  The  importation  of  aguardiente  (rum,  such  as 
rum,  whisky,  brandy,  gin.  and  ordinary  anisic  liquor  is  | 
alone  remaining  empowered  to  import  and  sell  them. 

Art.  4.  All  merchandise  that  may  be  imported  shall  pay  100  percent  in  addition 
to  the  appraisement  and  warehouse  dues  established. 

Art.  ;.  The  present  law  shall  begin  to  rule  the  1st  of  August  of  the  present  year, 
but  that  provided  in  article  4  shall  only  have  cRect  from  that  dale  in  case  of  there 
not  having  been  deposited  on  the  25th  of  May  the  guaranty  stipulated  in  the  con- 
tract with  the  Honduras  Syndicate  in  regard  lo  arrangement  of  debt,  bank  and 
railroad.  In  case  the  guaranty  is  deposited,  the  said  article  4  shall  only  have  effect 
from  the  isl  of  October  in  advance,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  fulfillment  of  that  stlp- 


The  National  Congress  decrees: 

Article  i.  The  monopoly  of  tobacco  in  the  Stale  is  abolished;  in  consequence, 
it  is  permitted,  without  any  limitation,  to  plant,  cultivate,  reap  the  profits  of,  pre- 
pare, and  export  said  plant. 

Akt.  2.  From  the  day  this  law  begins  to  rule,  the  Executive  power  is  authorized 
lo  self  the  existing  supply  of  tobacco  and  cigars  at  a  feasible  price. 

Art.  3.  This  law  shall  begin  to  rule,  in  regard  10  the  planting  and  exportation, 
the  1st  of  next  August;  and.  in  regard  to  the  abolition  o(  the  monopoly,  the  ist  of 
December  of  the  current  year.  . 
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A   NEW   RAILWAY   IN   VENEZUELA. 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  a  Spanish  copy,  with  translation,  of 
a  contract  made  between  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  the  United 
StateK  of  Venezuela  and  Mr.  Eleuterio  Morales,  of  Caracas,  for  the 
conslructii>n  of  a  railroad,  with  side  branches,  connecting  the  city  of 
Caracas  with  Giiatire  and  such  places  as  arc  not  included  in  the 
concession  made  to  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  Veneiiuela. 

¥..    H.    Pl.UMACHF.R, 

Maracaiko,  Afay  77,  /•9p7-  Consul. 


The  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  ihe  Unitcci  Stales  of  Vcneiuela.  sufficiemly 
aulhuri^ed  l>y  the  Prcsiilcnl  of  the  Republic  and  with  the  approval  of  Ihe  council. 
for  the  lirsl  part,  and  Mr.  Eleuterio  Morales,  ilomiciled  in  this  city,  of  the  second 
part,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  contract: 

Arthi.k  1,  The  Nati011.1l  Government  grants  to  Eleuterio  Morales,  who  binds 
himself  to  form  a  company  with  sufficient  capital,  the  exclusive  riRht  to  construct 
and  enploil  a  railroad  thai  will  unite  the  city  of  Caracas  with  Gualire,  crossinK 
Ihrough  Guarenas  and  such  places  that  are  not  included  in  the  concession  made  lo 
ihe  Central  Railroad  Company  of  Venezuela. 

Art.  3.  The  concessionary  can  be)(in  work  of  masonry  and  ground  moving  for 
the  line  at  any  of  its  places,  accordinR  to  convenience. 

AkT.  3.  The  railway  works  arc  to  commence  within  one  year,  counting  from 
Ihc  dale  in  which  this  contract  is  approved  by  ConRress,  and  i(  shall  be  opened  (or 
public  services  by  sections  of  In  kilometers  in  three  years,  counlJng  from  the  day 

Art.  4.  The  interruptions  of  Ihe  work  caused  by  unforeseen  circumstances  or  by 
force,  lefjally  proven,  will  (live  Ihe  coniracKir  a  right  to  a  length  of  time  equivalent 
u>  that  lost. 

Akt.  5.  The  railway  shall  be  of  but  one  track,  with  a  width  between  rails  of  75 
ccnlimciers.  a  maximum  declivity  of  3  per  cent,  and  a  minimum  radius  of  its 
curves  of  25  meters  {S5  feet).  The  materials  employed  in  the  construction  shall  be 
of  the  best  quality  and  works  of  an*  according  10  the  latest  advancements  in  science. 

Art.  r>.  The  concessionary  must  submit  the  plans  and  sketches  of  the  said  rail- 
way to  the  consideration  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  In  order  to  proceed 
to  the  construction  of  Ihe  various  sections  must  also  submit  plans  and  sketches 
and  also  those  of  works  of  an.* 

Art.  7.  The  constructor  can  place  to  public  services  those  sections  of  Ihe  road 
as  Ihey  are  completed,  and,  after  the  Government  has  declared  chem  ready  for 
public  traffic,  he  can  charge  a  proportional  freight  according  to  distance,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Government. 


licTalli.  , 
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Aht.  S,  The  contractor  can  establish  branches,  under  (he  terms  of  this  contract, 
without  prejudice  and  with  the  previous  consent  of  the  Government. 

Art.  9.  It  is  also  granted  to  the  cortcessionary,  wilhr>ut  indemnificatioii,  the 
ri)-ht  to  take  from  the  national  forests,  without  unnecessary  destruction,  timbers 
for  the  construction  and  preservation  of  the  line  and  lis  branches  for  forty  years, 
Ihc  term  of  this  privilege. 

Art.  10,  The  concessionary  has  a  right  to  obtain,  with  preference  10  any  person 
or  company,  under  fulfillment  of  lethal  formalities,  all  mines  that  may  be  found  on 
the  line  of  the  railway  and  its  branches. 

Art.  II.  The  Government  shall  grant  to  the  concessionary  portions  of  public 
lands  on  both  sides  of  ihc  line  to  the  extent  of  500  meters  (r,64o  feel)  In  front  and 
depth,  alternating  with  equal  portions  which  the  Government  will  reserve.  In 
regard  to  private  grounds  or  lands,  the  Government  will  take  Ihcm  for  public  use, 
and  the  concessionary  will  satisfy  their  value  according  to  the  estimate  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  now  in  force  regarding  expropriation. 

Art.  12.  The  tariffs  of  freight  shall  be  fixed  between  the  Government  and 
concessionary. 

Art.  13.  The  concessionary  is  bound  to  convey  free  all  of  the  correspondence 
dispatched  by  the  post-offices  of  the  Republic. 

Art.  14.  The  national  employees,  troops,  and  military  on  service,  when  they 
travel  on  commission  of  the  Government,  in  ordinary  cars,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
reduction  of  ;o  per  cent  from  the  tariff ;  the  same  reduction  shall  be  made  on  all 
Government  freight. 

Art.  15.  The  concessionary  has  the  right  10  introduce  free  of  custom-house 
duties  the  materials,  tools,  and  other  articles  necessary  for  the  construction,  preserv- 
ation, and  exploitation  of  [he  line,  its  buildings,  and  telegraphic  and  telephonic 
lines,  according  [o  the  judgment  of  the  Government  and  to  the  code  of  finance  and 
other  laws  in  regard  to  the  subject. 

Art.  16.  The  company  shall  be  exempt  from  taxes,  dues,  or  contributions, 
created  or  to  be  created,  except  those  of  stamps. 

Art.  17.  The  Government  will  recogni/e  and  grant  to  the  concessionary  the  per- 
petual and  irrevocable  right  of  property  on   the  railroad  which  he  may  construct 

Art.  18.  The  Government  will  not  allow  any  other  person,  syndicate,  orcompany 
to  establish  a  railroad  for  the  time  of  forty  years  between  the  places  connected  by 
this  railway,  according  10  this  contract. 

Art  19.  The  present  contract  can  be  transferred,  in  pans  or  totally,  to  one  or 
more  companies,  or  to  another  person,  with  the  previous  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  in  no  case  to  a  foreign  government. 

Art.  20.  As  security  that  the  works  of  construction  will  begin  within  the  term 
fixed,  as  per  article  3  of  this  contract,  the  concessionary  will  leave  on  deposit, 
fifteen  days  after  this  contract  has  been  approved  by  Congress,  the  amount  of  50,- 
000  bolivars.  This  deposit  shall  be  subject  to  the  sixth  article  of  the  law  on  rail- 
roads, and  shall  be  returned  to  the  contractor  as  soon  as  one-third  of  the  line 
between  Caracas  and  Guatire  is  finished. 

Art.  31.  All  doubts  and  controversies  which  may  arise  in  the  comprehension  and 
execution  of  this  contract  shall  be  decided  by  the  competent  courts  of  the  Republic, 
according  to  law,  and  in  no  way  can  they  be  reasons  for  an  international  claim. 
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FOREIGN  WINES   AND   BEER   IN   URUGUAY. 

WINE. 

Outside  of  the  wines  grown  in  this  Republic,  the  following  qui 
ties  were  imported  for  consumption  during  the  year  J896. 

Inipsris  of  ivint  inlv  Uruguay  iluring  llu  year  iSgb. 


This,  including  the  native  production,  gives  a  wine  consumption 
in  Uruguay  of  a  little  over  7  gallons  per  capita. 

The  duty  on  wines  is  as  follows:  Common  wines  of  all  grades  are 
valued  at  12  cents  per  liter  and  pay  6  cents  per  liter  duty  in  casks. 
Fine  wines,  such  as  Rhine,  port,  Xeres,  madeira,  muscatel,  bur- 
gundy, etc.,  are  valued  at  50  cents  per  liter  and  pay  23  cents  per  liter 
duty  in  casks.  Wine  in  bottles  of  all  kinds,  including  champagne, 
pay  23  cents  per  liter;  smaller  bottles  than  i  liter,  in  proportion. 


The  beer  industry  of  Uruguay  has  not  made  much  progress,  not- 
withstanding the  high  protective  tariff  placed  on  this  article  with  the 
view  of  its  development,  ^s  the  following  statements  will  show.  The 
total  consumption  of  beer  (as  near  as  figures  can  be  obtained)  amounts 
to  3,029,442  liters  (say,  about  757,360  gallons),  of  which  3,000,000 
liters  are  of  home  production. 

The  duties  on  Imported  beerare  as  follows:  In  bottles  up  to  half 
a  liter,  8  cents  (gold)  per  bottle;  up  to  1  liter,  16  cents  per  bottle; 
kegs  or  barrels,  per  liter,  16  cents  (gold).     For  beer  manufactured 
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in  the  country  a  tax  of  3  cents  in  gold  [per  liter?]  is  levied  by  the 
Government. 

There  is  only  one  brewery  in  operation  in  the  whole  Republic. 
Two  other  spacious  and  well-equipped  breweries  formerly  operated 
under  great  expectations,  on  account  of  the  high  protective  tariff, 
have  stopped  brewing. 

The  quality  of  the  beer  produced  here  is  not  such  as  to  induce  a 
more  general  consumption;  hops  and  malt  seem  to  be  the  lesser  part 
thereof.  The  retail  price  to  consumers  is  40  cents  (gold)  per  bottle, 
common  size.  The  imported  beer  is  sold  mostly  in  half-liter  bot- 
tles and  is  retailed  at  30  cents  per  half  liter.  The  quantity  imported 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 


'••f 

J-  of  bter  into  Uruguay  ilu 

inglhcy^or 

.Sob. 

Imported  n™- 

Ouaniii)'. 

Value. 

6,«B 

I3.4»J.66 

Toul  

'^;^, 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  consump- 
tion of  wine  is  so  much  greater  than  beer.  Perhaps  if  a  good  quality 
of  beer  could  be  produced  here  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  consump- 
tion of  beer  would  assume  greater  proportions. 

FuGAR  Schramm, 

MoMTEviDEU,  May  J,  '^97-  Consul. 
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For  the  benefit  of  the  glass  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
I  submit  the  subjoined  tables  showing  the  glass  and  glassware  im- 
ported into  Montevideo  during  the  years  1895  and  1896. 

The  duty  on  all  window,  plate,  and  hammered  glass  for  skylights 
is  31  per  cent,  5  per  cent,  and  2^  per  cent,  a  total  of  38^^  percent, 
on  fixed  valuations  by  the  Government  as  follows:  Plain  glass  is 
supposed  to  contain  and  have  for  duty  purposes  9  by  g'/i  meters 
square  in  boxes,  valued  at  $320  per  case;  the  same  of  double  glass, 
$7.20  per  case;  colored  glass,  same  as  above,  $10  per  case;  fluted, 
clouded,  or  shaded  glass,  called  milk  or  dull,  same  size  as  plain  glass, 
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$5  per  case;  same,  double  glass,  $to  per  case;  photograph  glass,  up 
to  2S  centimeters  square,  $2.50  per  100  pieces;  larger  than  35  centi- 
meters square,  $5  per  100  pieces;  hammered  or  skylight  glass  is 
valued  at  10  cents  per  kilogram. 

Glassware  is  subject  to  the  same  tariff  of  31  per  cent,  5  per  cent, 
and  2^4  percent  on  a  fixed  governmental  valuation  on  the  various 


articles  manufactured  of  glass 
is  divided  into  three  classes, 
common  glassware,  the  se< 
and  the  third  actual  crystal, 
In  the  market,  window  ( 
ing  100  feet  each  ;  hammered 
to  its  kind  and  as  wanted. 


ind  cla: 


first 
id  fine  gl 
r  cut  glasi 

plate  glas 
rskylightgh 


in  table  No.  2.  Glassware 
embracing  all  molded  and 
>s  and  half-cut  or  crystal, 

is  sold  by  the  box  contain- 
by  the  piece,  according 
silvered  and  is  styled 


nirrors.      No  glass  is  silvered  here. 

The  terms  for  the  sale  of  glass  and  glassware  are  about  the  same 
as  those  generally  ruling  in  all  other  classes  of  goods  imported  into 
this  country.  As  a  rule,  six  months  is  about  the  time  given  to  pur- 
chasers, against  their  notes,  unless  special  agreements  are  stipulated 
between  buyer  and  seller. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports,  notes  of  this  kind  can  be,  and  are, 
discounted  by  the  banks  here  as  long  us  parties  are  considered  good. 
Banks  generally  have  a  surplus  of  money  on  hand  and  the  discount- 
ing of  such  paper  seems  to  be  a  part  of  their  business.  It  appears 
to  be  a  safe  and  profitable  business  for  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  first-class  houses  dealing  in  glass  and 
glassware  who,  as  a  rule,  as  I  am  informed,  discount  their  own  paper. 
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/,  Imperls  of  glass  and  glasiware—CoaxxnwcA. 
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Value. 
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Value. 
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.    Government  valuation  of  glassiiiari  for  tariff purposei 


Sugar  bowls,  all  H]il«  and  shap« ... 


Globes  or  i^hada: 

Bollles  or  decanters; 

, 

BUck  ot  while,  (or  beer.  liquo 

,,„,.,„, 

as  used  by  ihc 

or  all  kinds,  common,  for  wi 
Candle  holder?,  arm  shape,  fancy: 


Classes  for  wine  and  llquon.  all  kinds..... 

Reservoln  for  lilllnR  lamps. 

Dishes  for  all  kinds  of  confeciions  or  swec 
Fniil  stands,  all  kinds,  one  or  more  m-er  ( 
Ekk  glasses,  all  kinds 


•  For  more  lighls  in  proportion 

No,  203 7. 
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.   Guvernmtnl  valuation  ef  glatiiiiarc  far  tariff parpasis — Continaed. 


ArUci™. 

"SS.- 

Fine  glass, 
half«y«- 
tat.andcDL 

Ul  and  cut 
glass. 

Liquor  sets,  with  pbllcr  ar  waller  of  glass  or  wood,  and  up  In 

6. DO 

6.™ 

fo.oo 

»s.~ 

Cla«shad«: 

Imllation  portelaln  or  china do. 

i.to 

1 

14.00 

SpitlWOS! 

Dtsh«  for  picklM  or  other  things: 

■i 

.!:: 

Chambers: 



3.60 

3.60 

All  other  glassware,  of  whatsoever  nature,  conies  under  any  of 
the  above-named  headings. 

Edgar  Schramm, 
MoNTEViUEO,  April  4,  iS$7-  Consul. 


GRAPE  CULTURE  IN  URUGUAY. 

Uruguay  is  divided  into  nineteen  departments,  with  a  population 
of  about  800, QOQ  inhabitants.  The  principal  industry  of  the  country 
is  cattle  raising,  followed  by  sheep  and  horse  raising.  Farming  and 
horticulture  play  a  secondary  role,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
soil  and  climate  are  favorable  to  all  kinds  of  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  lands  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  large  and  comparatively 
few  owners,  who  seem  satisfied  with  living  from  the  revenues  which 
these  large  estates,  stocked  with  cattle  and  sheep,  yield. 

Wheat  does  splendidly  and  yields  excellent  results,  but,  for  the 
reasons  stated,  is  comparatively  little  grown — just  about  enough 
to  supply  the  country,  although  during  some  very  prosperous  years 
a  little  has  been  exported.  Of  feed  stuffs,  alfalfa  leads  and  grows 
abundantly. 

The  only  subject  which,  of  late  years,  has  received  special  atten< 
tion  in  theagricullural  line  is  grape  growing,  which  has  proved  quite 
successful  for  those  who  had  means  and  enterprise  to  devgte  thereto. 
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The  grapes  are  very  good,  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  Republic,  even 
excellent,  for  table  use,  as  well  as  for  making  wine. 

The  following  is  the  acreage  planted,  so  far  as  inspected  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Government,  and  the  quantity  of  wine 
produced  therefrom  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Republic  dur- 
ing the  year  1896: 

Camhnes. — There  are  in  this  Department  34a  hectares  (845  acres) 
planted  with  vines,  which  contain  1,064,408  stocks  or  plants  in  pro- 
duction. Plants  in  growth  and  not  yet  producing  number  393,021, 
outside  of  270,201  plants  of  American  origin.  For  replanting  pur- 
poses, there  are  46,000,  and  388,200  of  American  origin  (phylloxera 
proof),  giving  a  total  of  plants  in  growth  of  2,161,830.  The  pro- 
ducing plants  yielded  559,230  kilograms  (1,146,421  pounds)  of  grapes, 
and  there  have  been  produced  a  total  of  209,600  liters  (221,484 
quarts)  of  wine.  The  above  acreage  planted  is  owned  by  thirty  pro- 
prietors. 

Florida. — There  are  only  seven  vineyards  in  this  Department, 
owned  by  as  many  proprietors,  which  cover  an  area  of  wi%  hectares 
(280  acres),  with  a  total  of  321,416  plants  in  production,  169,500  in 
growth  not  yet  producing,  and  400  plants  of  American  origin,  mak- 
ing a  total  in  growth  of  581,216  plants.  From  the  stocks  in  produc- 
tion, there  have  been  gathered  67,700  kilograms  (138,785  pounds)  of 
grapes,  and  41,100  liters  (43,566  quarts)  of  wine  were  produced  dur- 
ing 1896. 

Durazno.—~\n  this  Department,  there  are  only  53  hectares  (132 
acres)  cultivated  and  planted  in  grapes,  with  100,000  plants  in  pro- 
duction, 165,000  in  growth  not  yet  producing,  outside  of  3,500  Amer- 
ican plants  and  2,000  plants  for  replanting  purposes,  making  a  total 
of  270,500  plants  in  growth,  from  which  there  have  been  gathered 
27,600  kilograms  (56,580  pounds)  of  grapes,  which  produced  17,500 
liters  (18,550  quarts)  of  wine.  The  acreage  planted  is  owned  by  four 
proprietors. 

Sail  Jos/. ^in  this  Department,  there  are  only  four  vineyards, 
owned  by  four  proprietors,  covering  an  area  of  39^^  hectares  (97 
acres),  containing  180,000  plants  in  production,  15,000  in  growth 
and  to  be  replanted,  and  35,000  Americans,  a  total  of  230,000  plants. 
The  plants  in  production  yielded  50,150  kilograms  (102,500  pounds) 
of  grapes  and  20,045  I't^rs  (21,677  quarts)  of  wine.  In  this  Depart- 
ment, preparations  for  extensive  growings  are  made. 

Maldonado. — In  this  Department,  there  is  only  one  proprietor  and 
one  vineyard,  covering  an  area  of  250  hectares  (625  acres),  with  600,- 
000  stocks  in  production,  which  have  yielded  but  very  little  so  far, 
being  new,  and  the  weather  unfavorable;  besides,  there  are  220,000 
American  plants  and  120,000  plants  for  replanting  purposes  in  this 
plantation,  making  a  total  of  plants  growing  of  940,000.      Grapes 
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gathered  only  gave  12,000  kilograms  {24,600  pounds),  which  pro- 
duced 8,000  liters  (8,480  quarts)  of  wine  during  1896. 

Montei'ideo. — In  this  Department,  there  are  558)^  hectares  (1,395 
acres)  planted  in  grapes,  owned  by  iz8  proprietors.  The  number 
of  stocks  or  plants  in  production  is  1,711,034;  in  growth,  552,035; 
and  313,800  American  plants  not  yet  producing.  There  are,  also,  for 
replanting  purposes,  311,700,  and  1,244,050  American  plants  (phyl- 
loxera proof),  makinga  total  of  growing  plants  of  4,152,619.  The 
production  of  grapes  in  1896  was  1,862,071  kilograms  (3,817,245 
pounds),  which  yielded  789,010  liters  {836,350  quarts)  of  wine. 

Salto. — In  this  Department,  there  are  987  J^  hectares  {2,467  acres) 
in  cultivation  under  grapes,  owned  by  141  proprietors.  There  arc 
2.962,300  stocks  or  plants  producing,  787,200  in  growth,  and  37,700 
Americans  (phylloxera  proof);  for  replanting  purposes,  60,000,  and 
901,700  Americans,  giving  a  total  of  growing  plants  of  4,748,400. 
The  producing  plants  yielded  1,649,552  kilograms  (3,381,582  pounds) 
of  grapes,  from  which  721,045  liters  (764,307  quarts)  of  wine  have 
been  made. 

The  foregoing  departments  comprise  the  territory  from  whose 
reports  these  statistics  have  been  gathered,  and  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  r^sum6: 

Under  cultivation,  5,855  acrts,  containing  6,949,158  producing 
plants,  1,981,756  growing  plants,  845,601  Americans  not  yet  produc- 
ing, and  508,700  and  2.699,830  Americans  (phylloxera  proof)  for  re- 
planting purposes,  giving  a  total  of  12,985,045  plants,  from  which 
4.230,306  kilograms  (8,672,212  pounds)  of  grapes  were  gathered  in 
1896,  which  yielded  1,826,290  liters  {1,935,867  quarts)  of  wine. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  departments  have 
under  cultivation  the  acreage  and  number  of  plants  set  opposite  their 
names: 


- 

Depanmenis. 

\uttl 

■«fe. 

A^y. 

RioNeEro 
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The  vine  culture  of  the  Republic  lias  lately  been  put  under  the 
charge  of  a  commission,  whose  duty  is  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  the  phylloxera,  and,  where  it  exists,  to  stamp  it  out  as  speedily 
as  possible.  The  commission  is  also  charged  to  render  each  year  a 
detailed  account  of  its  work  and  findings.  The  vineyards  infected 
are  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  or  such  parts  thereof  as  are  infected. 
So  far,  the  entire  output  of  native  wine  is  consumed  in  the  Republic 
from  year  to  year.  For  this  reason,  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
how  good  or  bad  the  quality  might  be  if  allowed  to  age. 

Edgar  Schramm, 

Montevideo,  May  5,  iSpy.  Consul. 
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NOTES. 

Prohibition  of  Margarin  in  Martinique.— Consul  Tucker  writes 

from  Martinique,  June  15,  1897: 

A  law  has  just  been  promulgated  regarding  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  oleomargarine,  which  is  calculated  to  drive  the  American 
product  entirely  out  of  this  market.  This  law  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Paris,  France,  on  April  16,  1897, 
and  promulgated  in  this  island  May  29,  1S97. 

Unless  this  matter  be  made  known  through  the  agency  of  the 
Department,  great  loss  will  ensue  to  our  shippers  and  manufactu- 
rers, as  the  margarin  will  be  seized  here  upon  its  arrival  for  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  There  are  at  present  a  great  number  of  cases  held 
in  the  custom-house  which  arrived  here  before  the  promulgation  of 
the  law  and  which  can  not  now  be  disposed  of. 
The  substance  of  the  law  is  as  follows; 

It  is  forbidden  10  designale  or  expose,  sell,  import,  or  expon  under  the  name  of 
buller,  with  or  wilhoul  any  qualification,  any  product  which  is  not  exclusively  made 
of  milk  or  cream,  or  holh,  with  or  without  salt  or  coloring  (article  i). 

All  alimentary  subsrances  other  than  buuer,  whatever  may  be  Iheir  origin,  ex- 
traction, or  composition,  which  have  the  same  appearance  as  butter  and  are  used 
in  (he  same  way,  must  be  called  margarin.  Margarin  must  never  receive  any 
coloring  matter  (article  2). 

U  is  forbidden  to  any  one  manufacturing  or  preparing  butter  to  make  or  hold 
or  let  any  one  else  make  or  hold  margarin  on  his  premises.  This  applies  to  con- 
signees, merchants,  or  retailers  of  butter.  Margarin  can  be  introduced  into  markets 
only  in  places  designated  by  the  municipal  authorities.  The  quantity  of  butler  con- 
uined  in  margarin  can  notexcced  10  per  cent  (article  3). 

Premises  in  which  margarin  is  deposited  must  bear  a  notice  to  that  effect. 
Barrels,  cases,  and  all  receptacles  of  margarin  must  have  on  every  side,  in  visible 
and  indelible  letters,  the  word  "margarin"  or  "oleomargarine."  The  materials 
employed  in  making  the  product  must  be  indicated  by  labels  or  invoices  from  the 
manufacturers  or  retailers.  In  the  wholesale  business,  the  case  must  also  have  in 
visible  letters  the  name  and  address  of  the  merchant.  In  exports  of  margarin.  the 
manufacturer  is  authorijied  to  add  to  his  trade-mark  that  of  the  purchaser,  on  con- 
dition that  his  mark  shall  bear  in  visible  letters  the  word  "margarin."  When  re- 
tailed, margarin  mu^t  be  sold  in  the  shape  of  cubic  loaves,  marked,  and  having  the 
wrappers  marked  with  the  word  "  margarin"  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  vendor 
(articles  5  and  9). 

In  accounts,  bills,  bills  of  lading,  railway  receipts,  contracts  of  sale  and  delivery. 
and  all  other  documents  concerning  trade  in  margarin  the  goods  must  be  eicpressly 
'  -signated.     Inspectors  have  the  right  to  enter  premises  where  margarin  is  made 
578 
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ir  sold  and  lake  samples  for  examination.  They  can  also  take  samples  in  the 
ustom -houses  and  railway  sulions  (articles  i3  and  13). 

Infringement  of  the  law  ivill  be  punished  by  imprisonment  of  frotn  six  days  to 
hree  months  and  by  fine  of  from  100  to  5,000  francs  (iii>.30  to  $965),  Carriers 
ir  forwarding  companies  who  infringe  the  law  will  be  liable  10  a  fine  of  from  50 
o  500  francs  ($9.65  10  $q6.  50)  (article  16). 

The  law  applies  to  Algeria  and  the  colonies  (article  34}. 


Tax  on  Rubber  Shipped  from  San  Juao  del  Norte.— Consul 
O'Hara  writes  from  San  Juan  del  Norte,  June  14,  1897: 

Referring  to  my  dispatch  of  April  i,  relative  to  the  collection  of 
an  export  tax  on  rubber  shipped  from  Nicaragua,*  I  would  report 
that  the  British  consul  at  this  port  has  just  received  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Nicaraguan  Minister  of  Finance,  advising  him  that  the 
governor  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  had  been  instructed  to  make  no  fur- 
ther attempt  to  collect  such  tax  on  rubber  shipped  from  the  port  of 
San  Juan  del  Norte. 

OpeoioK  for  Machinery  in  Belize. — The  following  has  been 
received  from  Consul  Morlan,  dated  Belize,  June  r6,  1897: 

The  municipal  board  of  Belize  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  an 
electrical  lighting  plant  for  the  streets  and  public  buildings  of  this 
city,  and  I  believe  there  is  an  opening  for  an  American  plant,  if  ten- 
ders are  made  in  competition  with  English  companies.  A  telegraph 
line  of  about  aoo  miles  is  also  to  be  erected,  and  I  presume  a  tele- 
phone line  will  be  used  in  connection  with  it.  An  American  machine 
for  the  manufacture  of  ice  has  been  contracted  for  and  will  shortly 
be  in  operation.  The  proprietor  intends  to  run  a  brewery  and  cold- 
storage  warehouse  in  connection  with  the  ice  machine. 


Light  Beers  and  Ales  in  Chile.— Consul  Dobbs  writes  from 
Valparaiso,  May  5,  1897; 

During  the  last  three  years,  several  consignments  of  light  beers 
have  arrived  in  Chile  from  the  United  States,  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  have  been  disposed  of  for  about  one-half  to 
two-thirds  their  actual  value  by  the  persons  receiving  them.  There 
is  no  market  here  for  lagers  or  Pilsner  of  either  American  or  Euro- 
pean manufacture;  but  every  now  and  then,  some  would-be  promoter 
of  American  goods,  either  here  or  on  his  way  here,  discovers  that  he 
can  secure  a  consignment  by  convincing  some  manufacturer  that 
he  can  revolutionize  the  trade  in  this  article  by  having  a  few  dozen 
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bottles  here  as  samples.  The  fact  is,  the  beer  made  here  is  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  good  as  either  American  or  German,  and  is  a  little 
heavier,  which  latter  reason  makes  it  all  the  more  suited  to  the 
dem;  nds  of  the  people.  The  duty  on  foreign  beer  is  3.3  cents  per 
half  bottle,  and  the  price  it  would  have  to  sell  for  to  give  any  profit 
would  be  about  40  centavos  (i4j4  cents),  while  the  native  beer  sells 
for  from  15  to  20  centavos  (sJ^  to  7^  cents)  per  half  bottle  and  s 
to  1.50  pesos  (72  to  90  cents)  per  half  dozen  bottles.  Even  if  foreign 
beer  could  be  sold  at  the  same  price,  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  a 
market  for  it.  In  regard  to  ales,  the  situation  is  quite  different.  It 
is  my  opinion,  as  the  quality  of  ale  made  in  the  United  States  com- 
pares so  favorably  with  the  English  or  Bass  ales  and  is  so  much 
cheaper,  American  ale  would  soon  become  popular  if  placed  on  sale 
here.  A  few  experimental  consignments  from  our  manufacturers 
should  at  least  not  result  in  a  total  loss,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
lager  or  Pilsner.  The  duty  is  79  cents  per  dozen  large  bottles,  two 
small  bottles  being  counted  as  one.  No  ale  is  manufactured  in  the 
country. 

Coal  Mines  in  Colombia. — Consul  Smyth  writes  from  Carta- 
gena, May  3,  1897: 

I  would  report  that  C.  F.  Z.  Caracristi  has  lately  informed  this 
office  of  the  discovery  and  location  of  certain  coal  deposits  within  the 
territory  of  this  consular  district.  Work  has  been  in  progress  with 
varying  success  for  the  past  six  years,  under  the  direction  of  the 
above-named  gentleman  and  his  brother,  A.  L.  Z.  Caracristi,  in  coal 
mines  in  Colombia.  Mr.  Caracristi  gives  the  following  statement: 
The  coal  fields  are  silualed  in  the  Department  of  Bolivar,  Republic  of  Colombia, 
near  ihe  Sinu  River,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Savannahs,  8  lo  is  miles  distant  (rom 
the  Bay  of  Cispata,  on  the  seacoast.  Approximate  distances  from  adjacent  cities  are 
as  follows:  Cartagena.  48  miles;  Barranquilla,  120  miles;  Santa  Marta,  168  miles; 
Colon,  340  miles;  Port  Limon,  410  miles;  Jamaica,  480  miles;  New  York,  1.840 
miles. 

These  fields,  according  to  Mr,  Caracristi,  comprise  215,000  acres 
of  land,  and  he  thinks  they  contain  300,000,000  tons  of  coal.  This 
entire  territory  is  held  under  a  Spanish  title  or  grant  by  the  San 
Andres  Indians,  an  independent  native  tribe  consisting  of  not  more 
than  11,000  persons.  These  Indians  are  peaceable  and  industrious. 
Cattle  raising  is  their  principal  occupation,  from  75,000  to  100,000 
head  being  sold  by  them  annually.  Mr.  Caracristi  now  holds,  in 
behalf  of  a  company  which  he  represents,  a  lease  of  the  coal  lands 
described  for  a  term  of  forty-eight  years  from  these  people. 

The  coal  itself,  a  specimen  of  which  has  been  placed  in  this  office, 
appears  to  be  of  good  quality.     The  thickness  of  the  veins  is  from  1 
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foot  to  10  feet  clear.  The  layer  formation  is  a  sandstone  of  decom- 
posed slate  shales,  shale,  and  slate  in  layers  of  from  i  inch  to  i  foot 
in  thickness. 

Mr.  Caracristi  says  that  the  cost  of  getting  out  the  coal  will  be 
as  follows,  per  ton:  Mining,  40  cents;  handling,  30  cents;  transport- 
ing to  the  sea,  60  cents;  total,  $1.20. 

Coal  is  also  found  on  the  coast  below  Cispata  Bay.  This  is  of 
a  good  quality,  anthracite  and  bituminous.  As  this  latter  deposit  is 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  principal  Colombian  ports,  it 
is  not  considered  advisable  to  work  it  for  the  present. 


American  Horses  for  Germany.— The  following  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Vice-Consul  Simon,  dated  Hanover,  June  i,  1897: 

For  about  two  years,  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  American 
horses  into  Germany.  At  first,  great  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome. 
The  accommodations  on  the  ships  were  not  good  ;  a  large  percentage 
died  during  the  voyage,  and  the  rest  arrived  in  such  bad  condition 
that  the  whole  lot  had  to  remain  in  quarantine  for  several  weeks. 
The  freight  and  other  expenses  of  transportation  were  high,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  horses  were  not  the  kind  needed  in  Germany 
and  hence  were  not  sold  at  profitable  prices.  Now,  however,  some  ships 
of  the  Hamburg  and  Bremen  lines  are  fitted  out  expressly  for  this 
service.  The  freight  is  lower — $25  per  horse,  I  am  told — and  the 
man  attending  the  horses  is  taken  over  and  returned  free  of  charge. 
The  accommodations  are  so  perfect  that  the  horses  arrive  here  in 
good  condition.  The  loss  on  the  voyage  is  reduced  to  from  2  to  4  per 
cent.  The  result  is  they  are  permitted  to  be  landed  without  quaran- 
tine. The  number  of  horses  sent  to  Hamburg  is  much  larger  than 
the  numbersent  to  Bremen.  The  unloadingat  the  former  port  is  more 
convenient,  as  they  can  go  from  the  ship  directly  to  the  pier,  while 
in  Bremerhaven  or  Nordenhamm,  the  ports  for  the  larger  Bremen 
steamers,  the  horses  have  to  be  lightered  ashore. 

TheAmericanhorses  which  sell  most  readily  in  the  German  market 
are  thickset  working  animals  of  the  percheron  breed,  with  short, 
specially  heavy  legs.  Until  lately,  this  variety  was  mostly  imported 
from  Belgium.  The  home  demand  there,  however,  has  become  so 
great  that  horses  of  full  growth  are  at  once  bought,  leaving  only 
young  colts  to  be  exported.  Danish  horses,  large  numbers  of  which 
are  imported  into  Germany,  are  used  for  tramways  and  stages; 
they  are  not  so  heavy  as  the  percheron  breed. 

The  hoofs  of  the  American  horses  lately  imported  are  pronounced 
belter  than  those  of  the  Belgian  horses.  ,  . 
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Buyers  of  American  horses  have  made  two  complaints:  They  say 
that  the  animals,  not  being  accustomed  to  the  food  generally  given 
to  horses  in  this  country  (oats  and  wheat  bran),  lose  flesh,  and  that 
it  is  several  months  before  they  are  again  in  good  condition.  If 
American  breeders,  who  intend  to  export  horses  to  Germany,  should 
feed  the  animals  some  months  before  they  are  shipped,  as  well  as  on 
the  passage,  with  oats  instead  of  corn,  the  animals  would  remain  in 
good  condition.  Buyers  further  complain  that  the  majority  of  the 
horses  are  not  broken  to  harness. 

American  horses  have  been  sold  here  lately  at  prices  ranging 
from  $225  to  $300  a  head. 

The  demand  in  Germany  is,  next  after  the  class  above  named, 
greatest  for  showy,  high-stepping  horses,  in  contrast  to  the  American 
fast  trotter;  the  supply  has  of  late  come  from  Hungary. 

Hanover  at  one  time  was  pronounced  to  be  the  best  horse  mar- 
ket in  Germany.  It  has  since  lost  that  standing,  though  it  would 
be  well  for  importers  by  way  of  Hamburg  or  Bremen  to  keep  an  eye 
on  this  market. 

Army  horses  are  almost  exclusively  raised  in  Germany,  being 
bought  when  young — 2  to  3  years  old — and  kept  in  the  several  sup- 
ply stations  (Remonte-depots)  until  fit  for  service.  They  are  re- 
garded as  needing  at  that  age  a  special  diet;  the  training,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  given  in  the  various  regiments,  a  year  or  somewhat 
less  being  allowed  for  this  purpose. 


Projected  Naval  Station  in  the  Falkland  Islands.— Under 
date  of  April  16,  1897,  Consul  Miller  writes  from  Port  Stanley,  Falk- 
land Islands: 

Within  the  past  few  months,  investigations  of  the  harbor  here 
have  beet)  made  by  the  colonial  government  with  the  view  of  erect- 
ing a  pier  extending  to  a  depth  that  will  enable  any  vessel  to  dis- 
charge her  cargo  without  the  aid  of  lighters.  It  appears  to  be  a 
certainty  that  this  work  will  begin  in  the  near  future,  and  when 
completed  will  greatly  assist  in  a  more  rapid  and  cheaper  discharge 
of  freights. 

Colonel  Lewis,  of  the  royal  engineers,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  has  been  making  soundings  and  surveys  here 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  naval  station  on  the  opposite 
shore  from  Port  Stanley,  with  a  pier  leading  thereto.  This  station 
would  render  communication  with  the  outer  world  much  more  fre- 
quent, and  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  towing  distressed  ves- 
sels into  safety.  The  presence  of  ships  of  war  here  for  the  past 
six  months  clearly  demonstrates  this,  they  haying  brought  in  two 
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merchant  vessels,  and,  through  the  services  of  their  divers,  tempo- 
rarily repaired  one  of  them  in  a  short  time,  and  at  reasonable  rates. 
This  work  could  not  have  been  done  at  all  without  the  importation 
of  divers,  as  the  divers  here  are  not  considered  competent,  and 
charge  very  high  for  their  services  besides. 

In  commemoration  of  the  "longest  reign,"  the  erection  of  a  hos- 
pital suitable  for  this  port  is  being  considered.  This,  I  believe,  will 
be  of  marked  benefit  to  enfeebled  sailors  who  may  be  dropped  here, 
as  there  are  no  such  accommodations  in  these  islands. 


Importation  of  Dogs  into  Great  Britain. — Consul  Boyle  writes 
from  Liverpool,  June  14,  1897: 

As  it  is  not  unusual  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  bring 
dogs  over  with  them  to  this  port,  I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  Department  to  the  provisions  of  an  order  of  the  British  board 
of  agriculture  of  May  last,  which  goes  into  effect  on  the  isth  of 
September  next.  I  inclose  copies  of  the  order.  It  provides  that  dogs 
can  not  be  landed  without  license,  and  says: 

Any  application  for  a  license  is  to  be  made  in  writing  to  the  aecretary,  board  of 
agriculture,  4  Whitehall  place,  London,  S.  W.,  and  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment signed  by  the  owner  0/  the  dog  to  which  the  application  relates  or  by  his  agent 
authorized  in  writing  for  this  purpose  containing  the  following  in  Formation,  namely: 
The  description  of  the  dog.  stating,  so  far  as  possible  (or  purposes  of  identification, 
the  particulars  of  its  breed,  sex.  age.  and  color,  ihe  country  from  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  be  brought,  ihe  port  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  landed,  and  the  place 
to  which  it  is  proposed  after  being  landed  to  be  moved  for  the  purposes  of  such  deten- 
tion and  isolation  as  may  be  required  by  the  board,  and  also  the  route  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  be  moved  to  such  place  of  detention. 

The  board  may  insert  in  any  license  authorizing  the  landing  of  a  dog  such  con- 
ditions as  they  think  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  following  purposes:  For  pre- 
scribing and  regulating  the  detention  and  isolation  of  the  dog,  by  and  at  the  expense 
of  its  owner,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  six  months  at  a  place  10  be  provided  for 
that  purpose  by  such  owner  and  to  be  described  in  the  license  ;  or  for  regulating  the 
movement  of  the  dog  to  such  place  of  detention  and  its  movement  during  the  period 
of  detention  prescribed  by  the  license. 

A  dog  landed  under  the  authority  of  such  a  license  shall  be  detained  and  isolated 
In  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  such  license,  and  shall  not  be  moved  in  contra- 
vention of  any  such  condition. 

An  applicant  for  a  license  for  the  landing  of  a  dog  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
board  that  proper  and  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made  for  such  detention  and 
isolation  of  the  dog  as  appears  to  the  board  to  be  necessary  or  desirable. 


European  Emigration. — Consul  Monaghan  writes  from  Chem- 
nitz, June  18,  1897: 

The  discontent  that  causes  emigration,  of  which  Germany  had 
formerly  a  large  share,  is  apparently  diminishing.      In  the  five  years 
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1891-1895,  Germany  sent  out  402,600  souls;  Austria-Hungary,  272,- 
500;  Switzerland,  24,000;  Italy,  751,200;  France,  27,000;  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  978,600;  Holland,  17,500;  Belgium,  14,100;  Denmark, 
37,700;  Sweden,  139,500;  Norway,  61,100;  Spain,  177,000;  Portu- 
gal, 137,800.  In  1896,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  sent  out  161,939; 
Italy,  187,908;  while  Germany,  in  1895,  sent  only  37,500,  and  in  1896, 
33,000.  Since  1885,  Italy's  stream  of  emigrants  has  grown  larger  and 
larger,  till  to-day  it  is  enormously  swollen,  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
especially  the  southern  sections,  contributing.  Great  Britain,  be- 
cause of  her  harbors,  maritime  interests,  numerous  foreign  colonies 
and  possessions,  and  because  of  peculiar  conditions  in  Ireland,  feeds 
constantly  the  emigration  tides.  Besides  Great  Britain  and  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Spain,  and  Portugal  have 
more  emigrants  in  comparison  with  the  population  than  Germany. 
Strange  to  say,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  have  the  largest 
proportion;  Spain  and  Portugal  have  fourth  and  fifth  places.  The 
Scandinavian  countries  send  three  or  four  times  as  many  as  Ger- 
many, France,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  From  France,  very  few  peo- 
ple emigrate.  Most  of  these  emigrants  go  to  the  United  States. 
How  assimilable  are  they?  How  many  of  them  make  for  what  is 
highest  and  best  in  our  civilization  ?  In  the  imaginations  of  our  Eu- 
ropean wellwishers,  there  is  a  belief  that  the  battle  for  life  now  going 
on  in  the  United  States  is  not  too  desperate  for  us  to  refuse  to  take 
these  immigrants;  others,  wishing  us  not  so  well,  see  in  these  streams 
the  foes  of  self-government. 


German  Exports  to  Japan  in  1896.— Consul  Monaghan  writes 
from  Chemnitz,  June  26,  1897: 

Germany  reports  great  gains  in  her  1896  business  with  Japan. 
Her  exports  in  textiles  went  up  from  5,000,000  marks  ($1,190,000) 
in  1895  to  more  than  9,000,000  marks  ($2,142,000)  in  i8g6.  The 
amount  of  sugar  sent  increased  by  1,000,000  marks  ($238,000).  Of 
printing  paper,  she  sent  in  1895  8,000  double  hundreds;  in  1896, 
20,600  double  hundreds.  Gains  were  noted  in  other  kinds  of  paper, 
aniline  dyes,  woolen  yarns,  etc.  The  total  exports  for  1896  were 
36,000,000  marks  ($8,568,000);  in  1895,  they  were  26,000,000  marks 
($6,188,000).  This  gives  Germany  fourth  place  among  the  nations 
selling  to  Japan.  England's  flag  covered  exports  and  imports  to 
and  from  Japan  of  160,000,000  yen,  half  of  Japan's  total  of  foreign 
trade.  Germany's  flag  covered  38,000,000  yen;  Japan's,  33,000,000 
yen;  France's,  26,000,000  yen;  the  United  States,  12,000,000  yen; 
Norway,  almost  8,000,000  yen.  From  Hamburg  alone  goods  worth 
31,500,000  marks  ($7,497i00o)  were  shipped;  in  1895,  only  22,800,000 
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marks ($5,426,400);  and  in  1894,  18, 100, 000 marks ($4,237,800).  lean 
not  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of  paper  makers  to  Germany's 
increase  in  the  amount  yf  printing  paper  sent  to  Japan — from  8,000 
double  hundreds  to  20,600  double  hundreds  in  one  year.  This,  too, 
at  a  time  when  our  paper  makers  are  beating  Germany  and  England 
in  English  printing  establishments.  Recently,  we  won  contracts  for 
15,000  tons  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  little  or  nothing  that  Japan 
or  China  needs  that  our  manufacturers  can  not  supply. 


German  Exports  to  Brazil. — The  following  has  been  received 
from  Consul  Monaghan,  dated  Chemnitz,  June  26,  1897: 

Germany's  exports  to  Brazil  are  declining.  In  1895,  she  sent 
goods  worth  75,000,000  marks  ($17,850,000);  of  these,  not  less  than 
36,000,000  marks  were  in  iron  wares,  cottons,  woolens,  and  hosiery. 
Last  year  (1896),  of  cottons,  passementerie,  and  hosiery,  she  sent 
21,500  double  hundreds,  against  31,500  double  hundreds  in  1895; 
woolen  cloths,  etc.,  6,380  double  hundreds,  against  10,170  double 
hundreds  in  1895;  woolen  hose,  645  double  hundreds,  against  1,755 
double  hundreds  in  1895;  wire  nails  and  other  iron  wares,  79,- 
165  double  hundreds,  against  101,270  double  hundreds  in  1895; 
guns,  rifles,  etc.,  186  double  hundreds,  against  4,078  double  hun- 
dreds in  1895.  These  losses  are  50  great  that  they  are  not  compen- 
sated by  the  increases  in  iron  rails  (178,260  doubie  hundreds  in  1896, 
against  95,171  double  hundreds  in  1895)  and  iron  wires  (103,590 
double  hundreds  in  1896,  against  89,650  double  hundreds  in  1895). 
Much  if  not  most  of  the  articles  shipped  hence  to  Brazil  and  all 
South  America  might  be  made  and  sent  by  us.  Give  this  Empire 
harbors  like  those  of  Boston,  Salem,  Providence,  New  London,  New 
Haven,  Portland,  Portsmouth,  etc.,  and  they  will  teem  with  the 
worid's  shipping.  Not  one  of  the  great  harbors  that  she  has 
to-day — Hamburg,  Bremen,  Kiel,  or  Stettin — could  compare,  nat- 
urally, with  most  of  those  named  above. 


Electric  Street  Railway  at  Ghent.— The  Department  has 
received  the  following  communication  (given  to  the  newspaper  press 
July  ro,  1897)  from  Consul  Morris,  dated  Ghent,  June  28,  1897: 

Referring  to  my  report  relative  to  the  proposed  electric  street 
railway  at  Ghent,  published  in  Consular  Reports,  No.  201  (June, 
1897),  p.  319,  and  to  the  plans  and  specifications  subsequently  for- 
warded by  me  to  the  Department  of  State,  I  would  say  that  the  date 
for  the  final  award  of  the  franchise  has  been  postponed  until  August 
2,  1897,  at  noon.     Furthermore,  the  local  authorities  haxt  mtblis)\ed 
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a  statement  showing  the  approximate  valuations  of  the  op<;rating 
stock  as  follows: 


The  annual  receipts  upon  which  the  4  per  cent  to  the  municipality 
is  to  be  paid  are  estimated  at  $61,760.  Further  details  can  be 
obtained  by  communicating  with  the  burgomaster  of  Ghent. 


Report  upon  Prevention  of  Storms. — Consul  Stephan  writes 
from  Annaberg,  May  24,  1897: 

"  It  appears  from  American  newspaper  clippings,  which  1  received 
two  days  ago,  that  I  have  been  universally  credited  with  a  report 
upon  a  rain-preventing  experiment  in  Austria.  I  beg  to  state  that  I 
have  never  transmitted  to  the  Department  a  report  of  this  kind,  and 
I  presume  that  a  slight  mistake  has  occurred  somewhere." 

The  report  referred  to  by  Consul  Stephan  is  that  made  by  Consul 
Germain,  of  Zurich,  dated  April  14,  1897,  entitled  "Prevention  of 
hailstorms  by  means  of  explosives,"  printed  in  Consular  Reports 
No.  ioi  (June,  1897),  p.  $31. 

Preservation  of  Fresh  Grapes  and  Seed  Potatoes  in  Italy. — 

Consul-General  Jones  writes  from  Rome,  June  14,  1897; 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  Scandicci,  Italy, 
describes  experiments  made  by  Professor  Marchi  for  the  keeping  of 
grapes  fresh  during  the  winter.  A  certain  quantity  of  grapes  (com- 
prising different  qualities)  was  hung  up  in  a  cool  and  dry  place,  all 
damaged  berries  having  been  previously  removed;  a  second  lot  was 
packed  in  dry,  pulverized  peat  in  wooden  boxes.  At  the  end  of  four 
months  the  grapes  that  had  been  hung  up  had  become  decayed  and 
had  dropped  off;  on  the  other  hand,  those  that  had  been  packed  in 
the  boxes  were  found  to  be  in  fine  condition.  This  is,  therefore,  a 
simple  and  economical  method.  Another  one  consists  in  gathering 
the  bunches  with  a  good  bit  of  stem  attached  and  immersing  their 
tips  in  bottles  containing  water  and  pulverized  charcoal.  Experi- 
ments were  also  made  for  preserving  seed  potatoes  by  using  corn 
shucks,  sawdust,  peat,  and  very  dry  sand.  The  three  first-mentioned 
substances  gave  the  best,  results,  while  the  sand  proved  aMilure.i 
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Bicycle  Trade  in  Malta.— Under  date  of  June  3,  1897,  Consul 
Kennedy  sends  from  Malta  a  letter  in  answer  to  a  request  by  a  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  dealer  for  information  in  regard  to  bicycle  dealers  in 
Malta.      The  letter,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  dealer  on  June 

18,  1897,  is  as  follows; 

Your  favor  of  April  i8  was  duly  received  and  I  take  the  enrliest  opportuniiy  lo 
furnish  you  with  the  desired  information,  viz,  the  names  of  dealers  in  bicycles  in 
Malta  and  their  financial  responsibility. 

Two  houses  here  deal  in  bicycles— J.  B.  While  and  W.  Harding.  They  handle 
only  ihc  English  machines,  the  prices  of  which,  retail,  range  f rom  ;£B  to^i6($38,93 
to  (77, S6).     Both  houses  stand  well  in  financial  and  mercantile  circles. 

It  is  useless  for  me  lo  dwell  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  English  bicycles, 
with  which,  I  feel  assured,  you  are  entirely  familiar.  That  they  arc  inferior  to  the 
American  bicycle  is  generally  acknowledged,  except  by  the  English. 

There  arc  no  American  bicycles  in  Malta.  I  hope  to  see  them  introduced  here 
and  I  feel  assured  that  they  will  be  popular. 


Revision  of  Tariff  Valuations  in  India. — Consul  Masterson 
sends  from  Aden,  under  date  of  June  14,  1897,  a  copy  of  the  revision 
of  tariff  valuations  for  India,  which  took  effect  May  13,  1897.  The 
new  duties  are: 
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Possible  Steamship  Service  between  New  York  and  Tan- 
g'ier. — Consul    Burke  sends  the  following  from  Tangier,   June  u, 

1897: 

In  view  of  the  opportunity  for  developing  considerable  trade  be- 
tween New  York  and  Morocco  if  steamers  touched  at  this  port,  I 
wrote  during  the  past  winter  to  two  New  York  agencies  of  steamship 
lines  to  the  Mediterranean  to  ascertain  if  it  would  not  be  possible 
and  profitable  for  the  companies  to  include  Tangier  in  their  itinerary. 
The  agents  of  one  of  the  lines  informed  me  it  would  not  be  to  their 
advantage,  especially  as  the  larger  number  of  passengers  by  their 
line  did  not  care  to  touch  at  Tangier.  The  agents  of  the  other  line 
wrote  me  they  would  refer  my  letter  to  Messrs.  Gastaldi  &  Co.,  the 
general  agents  at  Genoa.  I  also  wrote  other  parties  in  the  United 
States,  asking  them  to  be  good  enough  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
matter,  as  I  felt  sure  that  if  steamers  touched  regularly  at  this  port 
both  from  and  to  New  York  it  would  result  in  our  gaining  a  strong 
commercial  foothold  in  this  country.  Whether  my  efforts  in  this 
direction  accomplished  anything  I  do  not  know.  I  am  rejoiced, 
however,  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  steamer  Sarnia  of  the  Atlantic 
Line  to  the  Mediterranean,  of  which  GaStaldi  &  Co.  are  general 
agents,  is  advertised  to  touch  at  this  port  on  July  2,  en  route  to 
New  York.  I  understand  this  is  an  experiment  only ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  we  have  even  a  monthly  service  for  a  few 
months  it  will  be  found  necessary,  on  account  of  the  increase  of 
trade,  to  establish  a  bimonthly  service  for  this  port.  All  interested 
in  getting  a  share  of  this  market  for  our  manufactured  products 
should  give  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  proposed  venture,  in  order 
to  render  it  a  success.  I  have  written  Messrs.  Gastaldi  &  Co.,  of 
Genoa,  assuring  them  that  whatever  can  be  done  by  me  shall  be 
done  to  aid  the  undertaking.  Now,  whatever  is  shipped  to  the 
United  States  goes  by  way  of  England,  Germany,  and  France,  What- 
ever is  brought  from  the  United  States  must  c&me  through  the  same 
countries  and  must  of  necessity  occupy  a  much  longer  time  in  transit. 
Probably  the  freight  charges  are  higher  when  goods  are  brought  in 
this  roundabout  way.  If  the  company  decides  to  have  a  monthly 
service  for  this  port,  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  should  put 
commercial  travelers  in  this  field  at  once  with  samples  of  their  prod- 
ucts. A  sample  house  should  be  opened,  with  a  man  at  the  head 
who  is  active,  enterprising,  and  shrewd.  He  should  be  a  man  who 
knows  the  country  and  the  people,  not  only  of  Tangier,  but  all  the 
coast  towns.  The  whole  of  Morocco  would  be  his  field,  and  our 
people  would  reap  benefit.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  experiment  by 
the  Atlantic  Line  Company  in  touching  at  this  port  will  prove  suc- 
cessful for  them  and  beneficial  in  opening  a  new  channel  of  trade 
for  us,  though  it  may  not  be  very  extensive.  _, „   .CtOOQIc 
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Consular  Reports  Transmitted  to  Other  Departments. — The 
following  reports  from  consular  officers  (originals  or  copies)  have 
been  transmitted  since  the  date  of  the  last  report  to  other  Depart- 
ments for  publication  1 


miiUr  officer  repanlag. 


W.   H.   Robenion.  Ha 

burg. 
N.  B.  ABhbT.  Dublin.... 
T.M.Stephan,  Annabel 
T.E.  Moore.  Weimar... 
H.  C.  Morri*,  Ghent..... 

Geo.  Keenan,  Bremea. 

W.  H.  Robcruon.  Ha 

G.  W.  Bell.  Sydney 

Eugene  Germain,  Zurii 

H.  G.  Hunllnglon.CasI 

lama  re  di  Subia. 
B,  Schneegans.  Saigon 
Charlei  de  Kay,  Berlin 
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Hebrew  Colonies  in  Palestine. — Consul  Germain  writes  from 
Zurich,  June. 7,  '897: 

The  settlements  founded  by  Russian  and  Roumanian  Jewish  exiles 
in  the  last  decade  were  at  first  confined  to  Samarin,  to-day  called 
Sichron-Ja'akob,  and  Rosch-Pinah,  in  Galilee.  Like  all  new  enter- 
prises, this  one  was  subjected  to  many  drawbacks.  The  colonists, 
formerly  merchants  or  artisans,  were  inexperienced  in  their  new 
occupation,  and  had  no  one  to  advise  them.  Mistakes  in  the  selec- 
tion and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  subsequent  despondency,  were 
the  natural  consequences.  Charitable  gifts  from  the  outside  im- 
proved the  situation.  To-day,  twenty-two  villages,  with  an  area  of 
about  91,000  acres,  have  sprung  up  and  flourish.  The  agricultural 
school  Mi kweh- Israel,  with  an  area  of  593  acres,  which  serves  as  an 
experimental  station  and  model  farm,  governs  the  colonies.  The 
net  earnings  of  this  school  are  already  sufficient  to  support  all  the 
teachers,  as  well  as  the  one  hundred  pupils.  The  largest  settlement 
is  the  village  Sichron-Ja'akob,  which,  with  an  area  of  4,942  acres,  has 
t,ooo  inhabitants,  paved  streets,  a  school  house  in  charge  of  live 
teachers,  one  synagogue,  one  physician,  and  a  pharmacy.  The  col- 
onists raise  principally  vegetables  and  wine  grapes,  and  at  the  same 
3  side  issue,  plant  fruit  trees  and  spend  their  spare  time 


bee  cultui 
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They  are  also  planting  mulberry  trees,  with  a  vie.w 
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silkworm  culture  in  the  future.  The  village  of  Rischol  I'Zion,  with 
an  area  of  31,239  acres,  possesses  already  1,500,000  vine  stocks 
(which  in  1894  produced  about  2 10,000  gallons  of  wine),  20,000  mul- 
berry trees,  10,000  fruit,  almond,  walnut,  fig,  and  other  trees.  Each 
colunist  possesses  a  stone  house,  with  a  vegetable  and  flower  garden 
adjacent  thereto,  a  horse  and  wagon,  a  cow,  and  an  assortment  of 
domestic  fowls.  In  the  other  villages,  similar  conditions  prevail.  At 
Gadrah,  a  settlement  of  former  Russian  students,  a  distillery  for  the 
manufacture  of  brandy  is  already  in  operation.  All  in  all,  the  pros- 
pects are  now  good  and  encouraging. 
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Commerce  of  Bulgaria  in  1896.— A  report  in  the  Consulaire 
Verslagen,  Amsterdam,  June  9,  1897,  contains  the  following; 


The  total  value  of  the  imporl 
(t'3.239.'^3);  the  exports  amoui 
pended  table  gives  the  imports  a 


ito  Bulgaria  during  i8<)6  was  68.598,983  francs 
I  to  100,338,31)7  francs  ($19,340,010).  The  ap- 
:xpurts  according  10  countries: 
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Comparing  this  table  with  the  figures  for  1895,  it  is  found  ihat  there  has  beer  a 
decrease  in  the  imports  frotn  England,  Roumania,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Servia,  and 
a  decrease  in  the  exports  to  England.  Russia,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Greece. 
The  exports  to  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Roumania  have  increased.  The 
principal  articles  of  import  were  textiles,  machinery,  metals,  (urnilure.  leather 
wares,  oils,  and  liquors.  Grain  was  the  chief  article  of  export;  woolen  passemen- 
terie and  attar  of  roses  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  exports  of  cattle  are  increasing. 
Leather  is  the  only  article  imported  from  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  be  mentioned. 


Commerce  of  Portugal  in  1895. — The  Recueil  Consulaire,  Brus- 
sels, Vol.  XCII,  1896,  has  a  report  from  Lisbon,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  u  summary: 

The  imports  (or  the  first  seven 
milreis($2S,>i4,32o),  an  increase  of 
ing  period  of  181)4.  The  exports  ai 
i8(Si.347.S8o)  n 


n  that  the 


onths  of  i8q5  reached  the  value  of  23,354,000 
12, 000  milreis  ($876,960)  over  the  correspond- 
>unted  toi5,323,ocxj  milreis  (16,440,840),  which 
re  than  for  the  seven  months  of  1894,     It  will 
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much  more  rapid  und  sure  t(  the  country  would  abandon  her  policy  of  proieciion 
and  make  more  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  countries.  This  applies  especially 
to  wine,  which,  in  consequence  of  (he  high  duly  it  must  pay  on  leaving  the  coun- 
try, has  seriously  diminished  in  export.  Cork  is  another  important  branch  of  Por- 
tuguese industry.  Extensive  docks  are  now  in  process  of  construction  at  Lisbon, 
and  will  probably  be  completed  in  lB<j9.  The  quays  will  be  a  mile  in  length,  and 
the  total  cost  of  the  work  will  be  is, 000,000  francs  ($2, S9S1OOO), 


Details  of  Portuguese  Commerce  in  1894.— From  the  Annales 
du  Commerce  Ext^rieur,  Paris,  1897,  No.  5,  the  following  statistics 
are  taken: 

The  country  from  which  Portugal  imported  most  largely  in  1894  was  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  importations  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  g.8oo,ooo  milreis 
(fio,53j.ooo);  the  United  States  came  next,  sending  some  5,700,000  milreis ($6,156,- 
000)  worth;  Germany  was  third,  with  4.000.000  milreis  ($4,320,000).  France  ex- 
ported to  Portugal  10  the  value  of  about  3,700,000  milreis  ($3,996,000);  Spain, 
a. 900,000  milreis  ($3,131,000);  Brazil,  2,400,000  milreis  ($2,593,000);  Norway  and 
Sweden,  1,300,000  milreis  ($1,404,000);  Belgium,  1,100.000  milreis  ($1,188,000); 
Portuguese  colonies.  1.000.000  milreis  ($1,080,000).  luly.  ihe  Netherlands,  and 
Russia  followed  in  order.     The  principal  articles  imported  were: 
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In  the  export  trade,  the  United  Kingdom  received  the  largest  amount, 
was  second.  Spain  third,  Germany  fourth.  The  United  States  imported  c 
small  amount.     The  following  table  gives  the  deLails(in  round  numbers); 
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The  principal  articles  enporied  were: 


Anici™. 

V. 

« 

•• 

ate.an 

loj. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  amounletl  to  23.900,01 
the  imports  to  35,600,000  milreis  ($38,400,000). 


Commercial  Condition  of  Switzerland  in  1896.— The  Schweiz- 
erische  Handelsstatistik,  Berne,  1897,  gives  a  statement  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  total  value  of  importations  into  Switzerland  in 
1896  was  993,859, 185  francs  ($191,814,822),  an  increase  of  78,006,769 
francs  ($15,054,706)  over  the  preceding  year.  The  exports  reached 
the  value  of  688,261,035  francs  ($132,834,379),  which  showed  an  in- 
crease of  24,900,860  francs  ($4,805,865)  over  1895.  The  principal 
articles  imported  were: 
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The  commerce  of    Switzerland  with  the  principal 
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From  a  comparison  of  the  above  figures  with  those  given  (or  1895, 
it  appears  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  imports  from  all  the 
countries  mentioned  except  Italy.  France  and  Germany  have  gained 
the  most,  the  former  having  exported  nearly  $8,000,000  worth  more 
to  Switzerland  than  during  the  previous  year,  and  Germany  over 
$6,000,000  worth  more.  Great  Britain  has  gained  over  $Soo,ooo  and 
Russia  $600,000.  Austria-Hungary  gained  nearly  $700,000,  The 
United  States  gained  about  $80,000  and  Belgium  nearly  $40,000. 
The  imports  from  Italy  decreased  about  $4,000,000  worth. 

The  exports  also  show  an  increase  to  all  countries  except  to  Italy 
and  the  United  States.  There  is  an  advance  of  some  $1,500,000  in 
the  value  of  articles  exported  to  Germany,  about  $200,000  in  the 
exports  to  Austria-Hungary,  $1,300,000  in  the  exports  to  France, 
$750,000  to  Belgium,  $3,100,000  to  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  $500,- 
000  to  Russia.  The  exports  to  Italy  are  some  $9,000  less  than  they 
were  in  1895,  and  there  is  a  decrease  of  nearly  $4,000,000  in  the 
exports  to  the  United  States. 


Foreign  Commerce  of  Finland  in  1894. — FTom  the  Recu 
Consuiaire,  Brussels,  Vol.  XCII,  1896,  the  following  is  taken: 

The-  lolal  value  of  impurts  into  Finland  during  the  year  1894  was  138,700. 
francs  (S2(),7f>i), 100),  and  the  exports  amounieii  10  136,000,000  franca  ($26,248,0 
The  buller  exported  represenleil  about  one-fifth  of  this  amount,  and  showed  a  la 
increase  over  the  quantity  exported  in  liiyj.     Wood  and  oats  were  also  largel; 


■gc 


Production  of  Gold  and  Platinum  in  Russia  in  1895. — The 
following  is  taken  from  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geographie  Com- 
merciale,  Paris,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  5: 

In  the  gold  beds  under  the  management  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  1,372  poixls 
(86,357  pounds)  of  gold  were  found  in  181^5.  Over  half  this  amount  came  from  the 
territory  of  Irkoutsk.  about  one-fourth  from  Ural,  and  the  retnaindcf  from  Tofisk. 
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From  Ihe  gold  beds  belonging  lo  the  Czar,  137  poods  (5,017  pounds)  were  taken;  of 
Ihisamoum,  Ihe  larger  pan  came  from  the  district  of  Jourguine,  About  10  pounds 
were  found  in  Finland.  It  appears  from  these  figures  thai  Ihe  toul  production  was 
108  poods  (3.QOO  pounds)  less  than  the  production  for  the  preceding  year. 

Platinum  is  found  in  Ihe  Ural,  in  the  districts  of  Perm,  and  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Verkhoutorski.  Nearly  370  poods  (9.735  pounds)  were  extracted  during 
1S9;,  more  than  1,750  pounds  less  than  during  181)4.  "This  decrease  was  due  10  the 
rainy  summer.     Eleven  pounds  of  iridium  were  found  in  the  dislricl  of  Orenburg. 


Commerce  of  the  Ivor?  Coast.— The  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  (ie 
Geographie  Coinmerciale,  Paris.  Vol.  XIX,  No.  5,  says: 

The  commerce  of  ihe  Ivory  Coast  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  l8i)4.  the  importations  reached  the  value  of  4.424,052  francs  ($853,842) 
and  the  ex  porta  ti  on  B  4,i6g,-405  francs  {$804,695).  The  principal  articles  exported  in 
iSq;  were  (in  round  numbers)  : 


Alcuhul ... 


England  received  three  limes  the  quantity  of  exports  that  were  sent  to  France, 
and  shipped  goods  in  even  larger  proportion  10  the  Coast.  Gold  dust  is  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  by  tfic  natives.  It  is  found  in  considerable  quantities,  aver- 
aging 2[6grains  to  ihe  ton.  In  iBg;,  the  Akapless  tribe  were  condemned,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  revolt,  to  pay  a  fine  of  45.000  francs  ($8,685).  I'  "">'  brought  in  less 
than  two  months.  The  Rold  dust  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  3  francs  (58  cenis)  per  gram 
(15.43s  grains). 

The  export  of  woods  is  one  of  the  sources  of  wealth  (o  the  colony.  Mahogany,  which 
is  north  50  francs  ($9.65)  per  cubic  meter  when  shipped,  is  sold  in  Liverpool  for  more 
than  double  that  amount.  The  rubber  is  of  inferior  quality.  Pineapples  abound,  and 
an  excellent  brandy  can  be  obtained  from  them  ;  collon  grows  wild.  The  woven 
goods  come  from  Manchester ;  the  gin  and  alcohol  from  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam. 
Tobacco  comes  from  America,  via  England.  Both  alcohol  and  tolwicco  are  sold  for 
double  their  cost  price.     La^^uons  are   the   principal   means   of  communication. 
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Roads  are  very  hard  10  make,  Unfortunaicly,  the  lagoons  are  not  connected;  thus 
Ass  inie  is  separated  from  Grand  Bassam  and  the  latter  (ihis  lagoon  is  nearly  7S  miles  in 
length)  from  Grand  Lahou.  etc.  During  the  rainy  season,  the  streams  between  Ihc 
lagoons  are  navigable,  and  by  enlarging  the  channels  they  could  be  used  at  all 
times  of  the  year. 

Rubber  in  Tonkin.— A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Bulletin  <le 

la  Soci6t6  de  G^ographie  Cominerciale,  Paris,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  5, 
that  he  has  discovered,  after  investigation,  that  a  tree  which  grows 
abundantly  in  Tonkin  is  the  same  as  the  Fuus  elastica,  which  is  culti- 
vated in  Brazil,  Bolivia,  the  Guianas,  etc.  There  is  a  good  opening, 
he  thinks,  for  a  new  industry  in  Tonkin,  especially  as  labor  is  cheap 
and  easily  gbtained. 

Industrial  Condition  of  the  Philippine  Islands. — The  Bulletin 
de  la  Soci^t6  de  Geographic  Commerciale,  Paris,  1897,  Vol.  XIX, 
No.  4,  has  an  elaborate  report  on  the  Philippine  Islands,  frotn  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

There  are  about  25,000  Europeans  resident  in  the  islands  (the  total  population  is 
8.000,000),  of  course,  not  counting  the  troops.  Some  12,000  are  established  in  the 
capital,  Manila,  the  center  of  the  colonial  government.  English.  Spanish,  and 
German  houses  are  engaged  in  trade,  advancing  money  to  the  natives  on  iheir 
crops.  Such  business  methods  involve  risks  and  necessitate  targe  capital  in  the 
beginning,  but  the  profits  arc  immense.  The  land  is  fertile  and  productive,  and 
lacks  only  intelligent  cultivation.  Abaca  (manila  hemp)  is  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  wealth  of  the  country.  Sugar  cane  does  not  give  as  satisfactory  returns,  owing 
largely  to  the  ignorance  of  planters.  The  average  production  is  178,000.000  kilo- 
grams {175, l8(i.()6  tons),  while  that  of  Cuba  is  equal  to  7^0,000.000  kilograms.  The 
sugar  goes  almost  entirely  to  Japan,  England,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  of  poor 
quality  and  very  cheap.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  important 
industries,  although  it  is  capable  of  much  greater  development.  In  1894,  180.010 
piculs  (ll().977  tons)  and  140,080,000  cigars  were  exported.  The  native  coffee. 
although  not  equal  to  the  mocha  or  bourbon  varieties,  has  a  line  aroma.  It  goes 
chiefly  to  Spain.  Cocoa  trees  grow  in  abundance,  and  the  oil  Is  used  for  lighting 
houses  and  streets.  The  indigo  is  famous  for  its  superior  qualities.  The  inhab- 
itants are  apathetic  to  a  degree  that  is  noticeable  even  in  these  countries,  where 
every  one  is  averse  10  exertion.  The  women  have  long  and  slender  fingers,  re- 
markably fine  and  sensitive,  and  adapted  to  their  work.  The  hats  and  cigarette 
holders  they  make  and  the  articles  they  embroider  are  models  of  delicacy.  Cotton 
spinning  and  work  in  bamboo  are  among  the  chief  industries. 


Condition  of  Uruguay  in  1895. — The  Recueil  Consulaire,  Brus- 
sels, Vol.  XCI,  1896,  has  a  report  from  the  Belgian  consul-general 
at  Buenos  Ayres.      Among  other  details  given,  he  says; 

The  economic  situation  of  Uruguay  during  the  first  nine  months  of  lSg5  shows 
a  development  of  the  productive  forces  of  the  country.  The  only  element  lacking 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  a  denser  population.     This  is  dependent  upon 
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European  immigration  and  increases  slowly.  During  Ihc  first  eleven  months  oF 
1S95,  there  were  nearly  4.000  arrivals,  which  may  salely  be  considered  permanent 
residents.  In  eighteen  years,  the  growth  has  amounted  to  hardly  100,000.  The 
rigor  of  the  quarantines  has  naturally  influenced  this  movement.  Nevertheless. 
the  land  ol  Uruguay  offers  line  resources  for  agriculture,  as  well  as  for  the  indus- 
tries. In  1894.  the  harvest  from  840,117  bushels  of  seed  sown  was  14,614,768  bush- 
els. The  amount  of  wheat  sown  was  S77,5o6  bushels  and  the  product  was  8,896,827 
bushels,  or  a  return  of  more  than  IJ  to  1.  or4l}i  bushels  per  hectare  (3.471  acres). 
The  harvest  of  maize  for  the  same  period  was  even  more  remarkable.  The  return 
was  at  the  ratio  of  31  grains  for  1,  or  41  Jj'  bushels  per  hectare — a  production  which 
ine  Republic. 

)  Uruguay  comprises  10.853  landowners,  10,193 

>ns  working  for  wages;  36.497  plows  and  113,160 

acres  are  devoted  to  viticulture,  and  15,695,319 

wheat  in  1894-^5  amounted  10330,- 

o  kilogra 


nearly  doubled  that  of  the  Argent 
The  agricultural  population  ii 
tenants  of  farms,  and  10,963  persi 
oxen  are  employed.     Over  6,000  acre 
vines  have  been  planted.     The  production 
000,000  kilograms  (226,383  tons),  of  which  1 


c  used  for  hor 

c  exported  in  grain,  ai 

:k  was  25.000,000  kilograms.    T 
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consumption  and  for  sowing,  80,000,000  kilogi 
25,000.000  kilograms  in  fiour.  The  surplus  sto< 
average  price  of  wheat  during  the  year  was  1.81 
grams  (120.46  pounds). 

The  production  of  maize  during  1894-95  was  es 
(l77.i5Sft  tons),  of  which  So.000.000  kilograms  we 
was  85  centavos.  and  the  total  value  of  the  prodi 
piasters  ($1,562,120). 

The  following  table  gives  ofllicia]  figures  relative  to  the  exports  of  the  principal 
agricultural  products  during  the  flrst  nine  months  of  1695: 


imated  at  iSo.ooo.ooo  kilograms 
e  exported.  The  average  price 
:tion  was  about  1.530,000  gold 


IM 

..6^.0T0 

4=9,a» 
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*  Gold. 


The  exports  of  wool,  live  animals,  etc..  are  increasing;  in  1895-96,  there  were 
110,230,000  pounds  of  wool  exported. 

The  railroads  of  Uruguay  are  in  good  condition.  In  1S95.  there  were  1,603  kilo- 
meters (995.05  miles)  in  exploitation.  During  the  year,  745, 97^  passengers  were 
carried  and  676.011  tons  of  merchandise.  The  figures  of  the  Northern  Railroad, 
from  which  no  definite  statistics  are  obtainable,  are  not  included  in  the  above  report. 


Foreign  Commerce  of  Uruguay  in  1896.— The  Revue  du  Com- 
merce Ext^rieur,  Paris,  May  i,  1897,  gives  the  following  report; 


According  to  official  statistics, 
difllered  little  from  that  of   1895. 


he  commercial  movement  of  Uruguay  in  189 
The  total    imports  and  exports   amounted  t 
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$55,933,257-*  The  exports  were  $j, 871,399  more  than  the  imports.  In  1895.  there 
was  a  difference  of  over  $7,ocxi,c)00  in  favor  of  the  exports.  The  total  customs 
receipts  in  lSq6  were  $10,261,829— $5,726,975  for  import  duties  and  tt, 534,854  for 
export  duties.  These  returns  were  some  $360,000  less  than  during  the  preceding 
year.  The  export  of  agricultural  products  showed'a  decrease  in  1896.  the  value 
being  $2,018,989.  This  is  doubtless  due  in  pan  to  the  unpropitious  weather  which 
prevailed  during  the  season.  The  principal  products  exported  in  1896  were  maiic, 
wheat,  and  wheat  flour.  Linseed  and  bran  (of  which  $59,000  and  $76,000  worth, 
respectively,  were  exported)  should  also  be  mentioned. 


—The  following  extracts 
msulaire,  Brussels,  Vol. 


Commerce  of  Santo  Dominso  ii 
are  taken  from  a  report  in  the  Rec 
XCII,  1896; 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1895  amounted  to  3.463,055  piasters  ($3,324,532!), 
an  increase  of  5(14.402  piasters  ($541,825)  over  the  preceding  year.  The  exports 
were  valued  at  1,764,057  piasters  ($1,693,494).  Sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco, 
mahogany,  cedar,  and  divi-divi  are  the  chief  articles  of  export. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  is  promising;  not  only  is  there  a  constant  Increase 
in  production,  but  the  quality  of  the  products  shows  steady  improvement.  Capital 
is  being  largely  invested,  especially  in  the  regions  traversed  by  the  Central  Rail- 
road. The  Government  grants  all  possible  franchises  and  advantages.  The  move- 
ment of  immigration,  which  has  been  marked  since  the  war  in  Cuba,  is  encouraged 
in  every  way.  Subsidies  are  accorded  the  immigrants,  the  acquisition  of  land  is 
made  easy  for  them,  and  other  inducements  for  permanent  residence  are  offered. 
The  majority  of  the  arrivals  belong  to  the  agricultural  class,  and  a.re  accustomed 
to  work  in  the  plantations. 


Commerce  of  Ecuador  in  1894. — The  chancellor  of  the  French 
legation  in  Ecuador  sent  to  the  Moniteur  Officiel  du  Commerce, 
Paris,  the  following  report,  published  on  May  6,  1897: 

of  political  troubles,  the  Government  of  this  country  has  published 
ut  so  far  as  i  am  able  to  learn,  the  commerce  of  Ecuador  showed  a 
yX,     I  give  a  table  uf  imports  according  to  countries  for  the  years 


This  decrease  in  imports  from  all  nations 
■as  overstocked  with  supplies  of  previous  yea 
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largest  quantities  of  goods,  but  the  impnns  from  England  and  France  arc  of  grealcr 

There  was  a  notable  decrease  in  the  exports  of  cacao,  due  in  part  to  a  disease 
called  "  mancha,"  which  ravaged  the  plants  during  the  year.  The  price  fell  from 
83  francs  ($16)  per  quintal  (2*0.46  pounds)  to  72  francs  {13. By)  per  quintal  in  1894. 
The  total  value  of  cacao  exported  during  the  year  was  27,017,800  francs  ($5,214,- 
435).  The  exports  of  coffee,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  over  1,000,000  francs — 
the  loial  exports  being  5,183,500  francs  ($1,000,415).  Other  exports  were  as  follows 
(in  round  numbers): 


Trade  would  be  much  facilitated  in  Ecuador  if  there  were  belter  roads.  There 
is  no  direct  means  of  communication  between  the  ncirlhcrn  provinces  and  (he  coast, 
and  the  transportation  of  baggage  by  means  of  mule  teams  is  costly  and  stow; 
about  45  francs  (nearly  $9)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  is  charged.  Apart 
from  the  principal  road  which  connects  Guayaquil  to  the  capital  via  Babahoyo,  and 
that  leading  from  Guayaquil  to  Cuenca.  the  other  routes  arc  impassable  in  rainy 
weather.  The  railroad  from  Duran  to  Puenle  de  Chimbo  {59  miles)  has  been 
repaired,  and  the  last  2  miles  completed.  A  plan  to  continue  it  to  Sibambe  is  under 
consideration,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  Government  will  carry  it  out. 


Imports  into  Ecuador  in  1893,— The  MonitetirOfficiel  du  Com- 
merce, Paris,  May  6,  1897,  has  this  report  from  the  consul-general  of 
France  at  Quito: 

Chemical  products. — There  is  no  eslabliahment  for  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
products  in  Ecuador.  In  181)3,  the  imports  amounted  [<i  813,021  kilograms  (1,792.- 
386  pounds),  with  a  value  of  i,5(if),736  francs  ($303,38.)),  Pharmaceutical  products, 
perfumery,  and  essences  came  from  France,  Germany,  and  England;  aniline  and 
other  dyes,  which  are  used  in  coloring  Ihe  cloth  made  in  the  country,  came  from 
France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  chemical  products,  such  as  colors,  cements,  etc.. 
used  in  the  construction  of  buildings. 

Glass  ami  pollery. — There  is  no  glass  or  pottery  manufactured  in  Ecuador.  In 
1893,  the  imporls  were  765,553  kilograms(i, 687,738  pounds),  valued  at  928,531  francs 
($179,30(1).  The  imports  were  principally  from  France  and  Belgium.  Germany 
furnished  a  few  articles  of  a  cheaper  grade. 

Iri'ii  and  slid,  harihcarc,  liwls,  Hgl'lifg  and  healing  apparatus. — These  articles  must 
also  be  imported,  although  there  are  a  few  foundries  where  repairs  are  made.  The 
lack  of  refractory  materials  is  an  obstacle  ,to  the  development  of  foundries  in  this 
country.  Iron  and  steel  come  principally  from  England.  The  United  States  fur- 
nishes most  of  the  hardware,  nails,  locks,  tools,  etc..  used  in  Ecuador.  Household 
utensils  in  enameled  iron  find  a  ready  market,  as  they  are  employed  universally 
and  there  is  little  danger  of  breating  them.  Kerosene  or  petroleum  lamps  are  used 
for  lighting.  Ordinary  lamps  are  imported  from  the  United  Stales  and  Germany 
and  the  better  varieties  from  France.     On  account  of  the  climate,  there  is  little 
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demand  for  healing  apparatus.     The  industrial  machinery  (machines  for  spinning 

and  weaving,  for  use  in  mills  and  chocolate  manufactories)  comes  from  France, 
The  importations  in  1893  were;  Hardware  and  iron,  3,802,258  fciiograms  (8,382.457 
pounds),  valued  at  4.164.027  francs  ((822,957);  machinery,  2S(>.s64  kilograms  (631.. 
757  pounds),  valued  at  648,392  francs  ($125,139). 

Furniture. — The  furniture  in  use  is  mostly  manufactured  in  the  country.  Easy 
chairs  are  imported  from  Germany  and  Austria  and  art  furniture  from  France. 

Arlieles  of  juU.  hemp.  Hhih,  .o/Ioh,  jvooleu,  and  silk. — Ecuador  possesses  factories 
for  spinning  and  weaving  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods.  The  chief  ones  are 
situated  at  Chillo.  near  Quito.  Water  is  the  motive  power.  The  products  find  a 
ready  market  in  the  country,  and  are  exported  to  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia.  Impermeable  cloth  and  other  woven  products,  such  as  bells,  carpets,  etc., 
are  manufactured.  Neverlheless,  the  importation  of  ditlereni  tissues  amounted  to 
2,815.088  kilograms  {6,202.143  pounds),  valued  at  15,272,762  francs  ($2,947,643). 
The  United  Slates  sent  calicoes  and  cottons,  and  France,  wools  and  silks. 

Clothing,  hats,  and  fool  •u/ear. — These  articles  are  mainly  manufactured  in  the 
country,  but  19,127  kilograms  (42,167  pounds),  worth  342.596  francs  ($»i6,t2r),  of 
shoes  and  shoemakers' articles  were  imported  from  France  and  Germany;  135,156 
kilograms  (297.964  pounds),  valued  at  1,716,838  francs  ($331,348),  of  clothing  came 
from  France;  and  there  were  imported  16.611  kilograms{36.720  pounds)  of  felt  and 
straw  hats  (especially  the  former),  valued  at  384,245  francs  ($74,157).  chiefly  from 
France  and  Germany.  Silk  hats  arc  much  worn  in  Ecuador,  but  only  cheap  articles 
are  sold. 

Laies,  emhraiileries,  and  fassemrnterirs. — Ecuador  manufactures  most  of  the  lace 
and  embroidery  used  in  the  country.     The  small  quantity  Imported  comes  from 


Paper 


1  office  furnishings. — The  following  shows  the  imports  ii 


iii.f- 


II.'*, 


leather  nrlicles. — Ecuador  sends  to  the  United  Slates  and  France  skins  and  arti- 
cles of  leather.  In  1893.  the  export  anjounled  to  620,162  kilograms  (1,367.202 
pounds),  valued  at  775.717  francs  {$149,913).  The  skins  were  raw,  salted,  and 
tanned,  and  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  them.  The  imports— mainly  from  England, 
France,  and  Germany— amounted  lo  the  value  of  419.324  francs  ($80,929).  There 
are  no  large  native  tanneries.  The  proprietor  of  each  hacienda  tans  skins  according 
li>  the  old  methods. 

Oils,  soap,  and  landks. — These  are  not  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  country. 
The  import — principally  from  France.  Germany,  and  Holland — was  valued  at  1,345,- 
969  francs  ($259,772). 

Alimentary  prpdiiits. — The  value  of  the  import  in  1893  was  8,158,095  francs 
($1,574,507).  France  supplied  the  greater  portion;  but  the  United  Slates  is  begin- 
ning lo  furnish  some  articles;  sugar  should  be  especially  mentioned. 

Wine,  hter,  and  spirits. — The  beer  for  home  consumption  is  made  in  Ecuador. 
A  small  quantity  of  German  beer  is  imponed.  The  larger  part  of  the  imports,  val- 
ued in  1893  at  4.73o.o3f)  francs  ($912,906),  came  from  France. 

General  remarks, — There  is  a  good  market  here  for  all  European  products,  on 
the  condition  that  they  are  cheap.  This  consideration  is  more  important  for  the 
purchaser  than  the  quality.     Trade  is  transacted  chiefly  by  commercial  travelers. 
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Agricultural  Condition  of  French  Guiana.— The  Bulletin  de 

laSoci^t^  de  G^ograpliie  Commerciale,  Paris,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  4,  has 
a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Cayenne,  from  which  the  following 
paragraph  is  taken: 

French  Guiana  has  always  be^n  considered  unhealthy ;  but  if  the  medical  rec- 
ords are  consulted,  it  will  be  found  that  the  colony  is  no  more  subject  lo  epidemics 
than  are  neighboring  countries  which  have  a  belter  reputation.  Yellow  fever  comes 
entirely  from  without ;  the  other  maladies  are  the  result  of  imprudence  or  excess. 
If  aiienlion  were  given  10  cultivating  the  land,  instead  of  to  gold  mining,  the  results 
would  be  better  for  individuals  as  well  as  for  ihc  country.  The  land  is  amazingly 
fertile.  Grass  i^rows  in  a  night.  Fruit  trees  bear  twice  and  thrice  a  year.  Coffee 
and  cacao  trees  and  sugar  cane  grow  rapidly.  As  lo  the  question  of  labor,  there 
are  several  races  which  readily  become  acclimated  in  Guiana — the  Arabs,  coolies, 
and  the  Indo-Chinese.  The  coolies  are  lazy  and  vicious,  and  the  Arabs  can  not  be 
persuaded  to  remain  long  away  from  their  native  country,  but  the  Indo-Chinese  are 
industrious  and  inlelligenl.  They  have  sober  habits,  with  the  exception  of  the  use 
of  opium  ;  and  although  the  great  distance  which  separates  Indo-China  from  Guiana 
seems  an  obstacle,  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  these  immigrants  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  country. 
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Hailstorms,    prevention,    by   means   of 
explosions,  331. 

'  Free  port,  industries,  533. 

I  New  dry  dock.  3B5. 

I  Seamen's  bureau,  51 1. 
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Kanyantc  iron  works,  an  Ai 

3IO, 
Hebrew  colonics,  Pales  I  inc.  589- 
HoElanJ,  imports  from  Germany,  461. 
Honduras: 

Agricultural  conditions.  282. 

Puerto  Cortei  closed  to  commerce. 
283. 

Tariff  changes,  sfif'. 
Honduras,  British: 

American  enterprise,  35(1. 

Belize-New  Vork-Hambure  sleam- 

Belizc.  opening  for  machinery.  570- 
RailriKiU,  357. 
Honks,  wire,  and  picture  molding,  Swit- 
zerland, 151. 

American,  Belfast,  372. 

American,  Germany.  581. 

Draft,  Bradford.  40. 

Examination.  Bremen.  383. 

United  Stales,  Switzerland,  464. 
Hospital  car,  railway,  Belfiium,  145. 
Hull,  construction  of  railway  and  dock. 
4S8. 


Ireland: 
'  Agricultural 

Belfast,  American  he 
Belfast,  canned  torn: 
Belfast,  prospects  foi 

machinery,  361). 
Belfast, 


xpor 


I  „„„. 


Hungary,  i 


efiRqf,).  334- 


Ice.  artififial.  Venic,  152. 
rmplcmcnts,      aariculiurat.      Bulgaria. 

419- 
Importation    of    d<>j{S.    Great    Britain. 

583. 
Imports: 

Ecuador([S()3),  591). 

Grain,  Germany,  4J0. 

Japan.  263,  21)6. 

Japan,  from  United  Slates,  26). 

Meat,  Sweden,  regulations.  323. 

Swiss  domestic  animals,  150. 

United  States,  from  Manchester,  3(15. 
India: 

Calcutta,  industrial  exposition.  340. 

Revision  of  tariff  valuations,  587. 

Wheat  and  rice,  225. 
Indian  plague.  Russia,  measures  to  ex- 
clude. 180, 
Insect  white  wax.  China,  484. 
Institute,  physical -technical,   Germany, 

Insurance,  labor,  Germany,  44s. 
Iquitos.  direct  trade  with,  i5<>. 


Consumption  of  maize.  3(.7. 
County  Dublin,  electric  tramways, 

457- 
Law.  limitation,  S3l, 

Timber  trade.  47. 

Mines,  China.  249. 

Mining.  France.  85. 

Ore,  Great  Britain,  54. 

Works.  Hanyang,  an  American  at. 

Iron  and  steel,  American.  Great  Britain, 

3<>t. 
Iron  fell,  Germany.  462. 

Spain,  118. 
Italy: 

American  pine.  458. 
Bicycle  trade,  2i2. 
Citrus-fruit  industry,  211. 
Commerce   in    189/1,   and  January, 

1897,  Ifi7. 
Exportation,  sulphur.  204. 
Exports   from    Palermo   to   United 

Foreign  commerce,  442. 
Imports,  German.  106. 
New  adulterant  for  essential  oils. 

213. 
Preservation    of    fresh    grapes    and 

seed  potatoes.  5  86. 
Sicilian  fruit  industry,  20;. 
Sicily,  brimstone,  2ot. 
Steamers   from    Venice    to   eastern 

Africa,  214. 
Telegraphic  signaling  on  Iniardshlp. 

70. 
Turin,  silk  trade.  418. 
Venice,  artificial  ice.  152. 
Italy,  southern,  walnut  crop,  45c). 
Ivory  Coast: 

Commerce,  595. 
Mahogany,  339. 


,  Google 


Jamaica,  tariff  laws,  nnl  changed.  465, 

Bounty   iin   Japanese  ttilk  exports, 

434. 
Coinage  bill,  tex;,  259. 
Exports.  2(14,  266. 

Gold  standard,  3J3. 
Imports,  sfij,  aCifi. 
Imports  from  Germany  (189(1),  5^4- 
Imports  from  United  Stales,  afk). 
New  IB  riff,  47  S. 
Trade  condiiiona.  a6i. 
Jiquilisco  Bay,  Salvador,  349. 


r,  Galic 


it4. 


Knoch's  cork-stone  flooring,  491. 
Kmich's  elastic  flooring,  491. 
Koch's  (Professor)  new  tuberculine.  219. 
Korea,   work  on  Seoul -Chemulpo  Rail- 


Bureaus,  Netherlands.  ^43. 
Insurance.  Germany.  44S< 
Legislation.  Germany,  395. 

Lands,  public,  Nicaragua.  5(1;. 

I^rd.  duly,  Nicaragua.  sCi?. 

Limitation.   United  Kingdom,   531. 
(Quarantine,  Peru.  155. 
Sugar.  Germany,  effect.  309. 
TarilT.  Jamaica,  nol  chanRed.  4f>5- 
Leather,  Sweden  and  Norway.  inrrc.Ticd 

Leipsic,  lodi{ings  for  workmen.  4(17. 
Lemon  and  orange  trees.  Malaga,  43:^. 
Lima,  exposition,  machinery.  155. 
Limitation  law.  United  Kingdom.  53'. 
Limoges,  china  manufacture.  426, 
Liquor,  government  monopoly,  Russia, 


Lodgings  for  workmen,  Leipsic,  4''i7. 
Lumber; 

Foreign.  Germany,  3^"- 

Germany.  380. 
Lyons  versus  Zurich  silk  industry,  11 

Machine  building.  Russia,  129. 
Machinery: 

Demand  for,  Brazil,  337. 

Exposition.  Lima.  155. 


Machinery — Continued. 

French.  Panama  Canal.  331. 

Opening  for.  Belize.  579. 

United  Slates,  prospects  for.  Relfasl. 


Ma< 


liinery   and    I 


Machines: 

American.  Germany,  503. 
Rice-hulling,  demand  for.  Madagas- 
car. IS6. 
Madagascar: 

Demand  for  rice-hulling  machines, 

156. 
Industrial   and   agricultural   condi- 
tion. 339. 
New  consumption  lax.  421. 
Rubber  trade,  301. 
Mahogany.  Ivory  CiKist,  339- 
Maize,  consumption.  Ireland,  367. 
Malaga: 


Agricultural  producls,  43(1. 

Almond  tree.  437- 

Climate.  440. 

Fig  tree.  437. 

Grain.  438. 

Grapes,  436, 

Lemon  and  orange  trees,  438. 

Olive  tree.  438. 

Sugar  rane.  heel  root,  and  sorgl 


43'J.  441 . 


438. 
Trees  and  sh 
Vega,  439- 
Malta,  bicycle  trade.  587. 
Klargarin,        prohibition.        Ma 

573. 
Market  for  United  Slates  produc 

^erland,  398. 
Marseilles,    American    cotton-! 


:    Martinique 


lavigalion.  356. 
Prohibition  of  margarin.  575. 
.ritius.  commerce  (|8<,5).  339. 
I.    imported.    Sweden,    regulations, 

ican  colony,  153. 

Commerce  (189(1),  i(*. 
Electric   liK^ht   and    power   station, 
Picdras  Negras.  6. 
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aRency. 
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Railroad  from  Chihuahua  lo  ihc  Pa- 
cific, 352. 
Mineral  industry.  Great  Rriiain,  52. 
Mineral  stalislica,  Spain,  117. 
Minerals,  China,  473. 
Mines: 


Iro 


I,  Colombia,  ;So. 
I.  Great  Brilain.  53- 
,,  China,  149. 


Nicaragua.  354. 
Mining: 

Coal.  France,  85. 
Iri.n,  France,  85. 
Stalislics.  France,  8s. 


Min 


Regulat 


US,  St.  Petersburg,  1S4. 


sales 


Molding,  picture,  wire,  and  hoiiks,  Swit- 

Monopoly: 

Liquor,  Governmeni,  Russia,  ]8). 

Tobacco,  Nicaragua,  555- 
Monleviileu,  slreel-car  system,  3. 
Morocco,  Tangier  and  New  York  sieam- 

Ehip  service,  588. 
Mother-of-pearl  industry.  Australia,  340. 
Motor  carriages,  Victoria.  300. 
Mozambique: 

New  taxes.  28. 

Sugar  refinery,  161. 
Museum,  (German  colonial,  163. 

Nalal.  commerce  (iSq6)>  4'^^- 
Njval  station,  Falkland  Islands,  582. 
Needles,  sewing,  Germany.  i)S, 
Netherlands: 

Imports  (rom  Germany,  4(11, 
Labor  bureaus,  S43. 
Paraffin  oil,  146. 

Removal    of    duty   on   aniline   oi 
4(M- 
NcHT  South  Wales: 

Bicycle  trade,  498. 

New  York  and  Tangier  steamship  ser 

ice.  589. 
New  York,  freight  rates  to  Nicarsgu. 


Nicaragua: 

Banana  cultivation.  5^(1. 

Bicycles,  S02. 

Brick  and  wood,  345. 

Carbolineum,  abg. 

Duty  on  lard,  367. 

Financial  crisis,  554. 

Freight  rates  from  New  York, 

Goods  sold  on  con' 


Min 


.  3S4- 


Public  lands,  56;. 

Reduction  of  duties  on  bicycles,  2C1S. 

Rubber  tax,  34S. 

San  Juan  del  Norte,  tax  <>n  rubber 

shipped.  579- 
Tobacco  monopoly,  555. 
Trade.  343. 
Nice,  staves,  431. 
Nobel    prizes    for  scientific   discoveries. 

330- 
Norfolk  Island,  government.  37. 
North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Com- 
pany's report,  3*7. 

Shipbuilding  (189(1).  137. 
Special  commerce  (iSiyi,).  334. 
Norway  and  Sweden,  increased  duty  on 
leather.  148. 

Oil: 


,    Mui 


43U- 


Aniline,   ren 
lands.  4(14. 

Paraffin,  Netherlands.   I4(' 
I  tree.  China.  477. 
Is,  essential,  new  adulleranl 
ive  tree,  Malaga.  43^. 


>i  duty.    Nether 


Irt 


It  Briti 


n.  S4- 


Tin,  copper,  and  gold.Grc 


I  Pacific,  railroad  from  Chihuahua.  35;. 

I  Palermo,  exports  to  United  States,  4IM, 

I  Palestine,  Hebrew  colonies,  SS9. 

j  Panama  Canal,  French  machinery,  331, 

!  Papyrolith  and  other  artificial  flooring. 

Germany.  490. 

I  Paraffin  oil,  Netherlands,  I4(>. 

I  Paraguay: 
I  Commerce,  1(15. 

I  Flora,  16;. 
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I'eih.i  River,  China,  impruvemenl.  455. 

Railway: 

Peru: 

Concession.  Bolivia,  473- 

Lima,  exposition,  machinery,  155. 

Construction,  Peru,  337. 

Quarantine  laws,  155. 

Electric,  street,  Ghent.  319,  58";.                         | 

Railway  construction,  337- 

Hospital  car,  Belgium,  145. 

Petroleum  trade.  Russia,  1S5. 

New,  Venezuela,  568. 

Philippine  [slands,  industrial  c.mdition, 

Opened,  China,  455.                                               1 

sgfi- 

Progress  (lS9(>).  Siberia.  175. 

PhysicaU technical   institute,    Germany, 

Project,  American.  China,  15a. 

4ia. 

Situation,  Rraiil,  472. 

Picture  moldinR,  wire,  and  hooks,  Swit- 

Street. Dusscldorf,  333. 

zerland.  151. 

Street,  electric,  Europe,  549- 

Piedras  Negras,  elcclric  liRht  and  puwer 

Transsibcrian.  177. 

station,  6. 

Railway   and   dock  construction,   Hull. 

Pine,  American,  Italy.  45S. 

53. 

PlaKue,  callle: 

Rainy  River,  navigation  improvements. 

Cure,  South  Africa.  [;o. 

Si- 

Russia, I7q. 

R 

tes,  freight,  New  York  10  Nicaragua. 

Plague.    Indian.    Russia,    measures    to 

55. 

exclude,  iSo. 

R 

w  Bilk,  Syria,  457- 

Plants,  treatment  with  ether,  143. 

Refinery,  sugar,  Mozambique.  1(11. 

Platinum  and  gold  produi-lion.  Russia 

R 

tail  trades  inquiry,  Ghent,  551. 

(1695).  594. 

R 

ce  and  wheat,  India,  S25. 

Porcelain  malting,  Germany,  4S2. 

R 

ce-hulling     machines,    demand     for. 

Pon,  free: 

Madagascar.  156. 

Copenhagen,  industries,  5140. 

Rope,  wire,  industry.  Russia.  407. 

Hamburg,  industries.  533. 

R 

umania: 

Ports,  new  treaty.  China,  131. 

Foreign  commerce  (1895),  335. 

Portugal: 

Water  franchise,  Craiova,  149. 

Colonial  finances.  161. 

R 

bber: 

Colonics.  West  Africa,  ifio. 

Shipped,  San  Juan  del  None,  tax. 

Commerce  (t8c>|and  1895).  Sqi,  592- 

579- 

Posul  service,  China.  244. 

Tax.  Nicaragua,  348. 

Postal  telegraphs,  Switzerland,  SI7. 

Trade,  Madagascar,  301. 

I>otatocs,   seed,   and   fresh  grapes,  pri-s- 

Tonkin,  59G. 

ervation,  Italy.  586. 

Rubbers,  Russian.  Germany,  104. 

Prices  of  principal  articles.  Russia,  528. 

R 

ssia  : 

I'rixes,  Nobel,  for  scienlilic  discoveries. 

Bicycles,  496. 

33"- 

Canal  connecting  Baltic  and  RIack 

Profit  sharing.  England,  78. 

seas,  45(.- 

Puerto  Cortc:i  closed  iri  comrtierce,  283. 

Callle  plague,  179. 

Clocks  and  watches,  foreign,  444. 

yuarantine  laws.  Peru,  155. 

Customs  lariflf.  1(19. 

Gold  and  platinum  production  (189c), 

Angola,  333.  j 

British  Honduras,  357.  I 

Enterprise,  Venezuela,  3eo.  I 
From  Chihuahua  to  the  Pacific.  352-  ' 
New,  Sierra  Leone,  420. 

Projected,  Bulgaria,  152.  i 

Seoul -Chemulpo,  work  on,  3»>.  i 

Strike,  Zurich.  140.  f 


Government  liquor  monopoly,  181. 
Indian  plagut 


Machine  building,  129. 

Mint   regulations,    St.    Petersburg. 


Petroleum  trade,  185. 

Prices  of  principal  articles,  528. 
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Russia — Continued. 

Siberian  railway  progress  {189(1),  1 75. 
Tariff  relalions  with  Germany,  4fio. 
Trade  methods,  397. 
Transsiberian  route  to  the  East,  177, 
Wire-rope  industry,  407. 
Russian  rubbers,  Germany,  104. 

St.  Pelersburj;,  mint  refrulatinns,  1S4. 
Salvador,  Bay  of  Jiquilisco,  349. 
Samples  exhibilion.  Stuttgart,  511}. 
San    Juan    del    None,    tax   on    rubber 

shipped,  579. 
Santo  Domingo: 

Commerce  (1895),  598. 
Santos,  coffee  exports.  154. 
Sardines,  Galicia,  405. 
Savings  banks,  France,  167. 
School,  textile  high.  Brunn,  449. 
Scotland: 

Glasgow,    international    exposition 
(1901),  336. 

Seamen's  bureau,  Hamburg.  Sll. 

Seoul-Chemulpo  Railroad,  work  on,  3ao. 
Servia,  commerce  (1895).  335, 
SewinK  needles,  Germany,  92. 
Shanghai.  American  cotton,  236. 
Sheep,  American.  Australia.  453. 
Shipbuilding: 

Austria  (1896).  138. 

Denmark  (1S96),  138. 

Europe  (1896),  135. 

Germany  (1896),  137. 

Norway  (1896),  137- 

United  Kingdom  (1S96),  13s. 

Unlled  States  (1896),  138. 
Siam,  American  enterprise,  47s. 
Siberia: 

Railway  progress  (189O),  175. 

Transsiberian  route  to  the  East,  177. 


Fruit  industry,  aoj. 
Sierra  Leone,  new  railroad,  4ao. 
Signaling,  telegraphic,  on   board   ship, 


Artificial,  Germany,  107, 
Exports,  Japanese,  bounty,  424. 
Industry,  Lyons  versus  Zurich,  n 


Silk — Continued. 

Raw,  Syria,  457. 

Trade,  Turin,  418. 
Silkworm  ^ut,  Spanish,  119. 
Slate  trade.  Belgium.  146. 
Slavery,  abolition.  Zanzibar,  432. 
Social  and  economic  problems,  Euro|>e. 

73- 
South  Africa: 

Cattle  plague,  i 


Gold 

Natal,  commerci 
South  America,  tradi 


condition  (1894),  4(19. 
{1896),  46CJ. 


Malaga,  agricultural  products. 
Mineral  statistics,  117. 
Production  of  books.  153. 


Silkw 
Valen 


119. 


trade,  197. 
Spindles,  Germany  (1896),  too. 
Spinning: 

Cotton,  developtnent.  Germany,  335. 

Machinery,  improved,  Bradford, 45. 
Springs,  Itohcmian.  visitors  (1896),  153. 
Sprinkling,    street,   with    disinfectants, 

Statistics: 

Emigration,  Germany,  32$. 

Mineral,  Spain,  117. 

Vital,  Demerara,  32S. 
Slave  industry,  Canada,  316. 
Staves,  Nice.  432. 
Steamers  from  Venice  to  eastern  Africa, 

214. 
Steamship     company    (North     German 

Lloyd)  report,  327. 
Steamship  service: 

Bcliie-New  York-Hamburg.  35(1. 

New  York  and  Tangier,  58S. 
Steel  and  iro 


361. 
Street  railway,  electric,  Ghent,  JS;, 
Store.  American.  Brussels,  378. 
Storms,  report  upon  prevention,  Ausi 

(correction),  586. 
Stoves,  coke-burning,  scientific  test,  3 
Straw  plaiting,  Germany,  86. 
Street-car  systems,  Montevideo,  3. 


Dusseldorf,  333. 
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Street  railways — Continued. 

Electric,  Europe,  54g. 

Electric,  Ghent.  319,  585. 
Street  sprinkling  with  disinfectants,  su 
Strike,  railroad,  Zurich.  140. 
Stuttgart,  samples  exhibition,  519. 
Sue^  Canal  traffic  (189*.).  311. 
Sugar: 

Industry,  West  Indies.  138. 

Law,  Germany,  effect,  309. 

Refinery,  Moiambiquc,  ifil. 
Sugar,  l>cel: 

Crisis,  Europe.  304. 

Factory  sites,  524. 

Production,  Germany.  151. 
SuKar-beel  planting,  Germany.  310. 
Sugar  cane,    heel   riHit.  and   sorghur 

Malaga,  438. 
Sulphur,  expiirlalion.  Italy.  204. 


eign  c. 


il  agent 


Nobel  prizes   for  scientific   disco v 
eries,  330- 

Regulations,  imported,  meat,  323. 
Sweden  and  Norway,  inrrcascd  duty  01 

leather,  14S. 
Swiss  watches.  United  States,  217. 
Switzerland: 

American  women  at,  Zurich.  133. 

Banking  systems,  30. 

Ueer  trade,  4^3- 

Commercial  condition  (iS^.).  593, 

Foreign  commerce  (i8-j6),  334. 

Imports,  domestic  animals,  150. 

Market  lor  United  States  products 


Tangier  and  New  York,  steamship  serv- 
ice, 598- 
Tariff: 

Hriiish  Guiana,  272. 

Changes,  Honduras.  5b6, 

Customs.  Russia.  1(19. 

Laws.  Jamaica,  not  changed.  4C15. 

New.  Colombia,  i. 

New,  Japan,  475. 

New.  United  States,  Germany,  31X. 

Relations,    Russia    and    Germany. 


Valuati 


India,  5S7. 


39S. 


Moi 


:u1tural  pnxlurl: 


Picture   moldin 

■51. 
Postal  telegraphs.  517. 
Railroad  strike,  Zurich.  140. 
Replanting  forests,  151. 
Report   upon   prevention  of  storms 

(correction),  sh(,. 
United  States  horses.  4(>4. 
Zurich  versus  Lyons  silk  industry, 

IIS. 

Rassorah  and   United  Stales,  trade 
Raw  silk,  457- 


New  consumption,  Madagascar,  4=1- 

Rubbcr.  Nicaragua.  34S, 

Rubber,  shipped,  San  Juandel  None. 
579. 
Taxes,  new,  Mozambique,  28. 
Telegraph  system,  Greece,  404. 
Telegraphic  signaling   on    hoard    ship, 

70. 
Telegraphs,  Swiss  postal,  St7- 
Tcchnical  education.  Gennany,  447. 
Textile  high  school,  Brunn.  449. 
Textile  industries,  Germany  (1896),  9S. 
Tientsin,  demand   for  fire  engines,  23s. 


I  in,  topper 

54- 
Tobacco  monopoly,  Nicaragua.  SSS- 
Tomatoes,  canned.  Belfast.  (98. 
Tongshan,  industrial  enterprises,  237. 
Tonkin,  rubber.  596. 
Tools    and    machinery,   American,   Ger- 

Trade  methods.  Russia,  397, 
Tramways  electric.  County  Dublin,  457. 
Transsiberian  railroad  iraflic.  estimates. 


I    Transvaal,     economic     siination    <|896). 

+&7. 
I   Treaty  ports,  new.  China,  trade,  331. 
i   Tree.  oil.  China.  477. 
I   Trees  and  shrubs,  Malaga,  439,  441. 

Trusts,  Germany,  4(17. 

Tubcrculinc.  Professor  Koch's  new,  219. 
I   Tunis,  condition  (1896).  16b, 
I   Turin,  silk  trade,  41S. 

Unemployed,  Germany,  105. 
I    United  Kingdom  : 
I  Belfast,  canned  tomatoes.  19S. 
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United  Kingdom — Conlinued. 

Relfasi,  increase  of  exporcs.  199. 
Bradford,    improved  spinning   ma- 
chinery. 45. 
Coal  mines,  53- 
Draft  horses.  Bradford,  40. 
England,  iron  industry,  165. 
Exports  from  Manchester  10  United 

States,  365. 
Greal  Britain,  importation  of  dofcs. 


533- 


372. 


i,  51. 


Ireland.BcKaal,  prospects  for  United 
Slates  machinery.  369. 

Ireland,  consumption  of  maize,  367. 

Ireland,    County    Dublin,    electric 
tramways.  457. 

Iron  ore.  54. 

Law.  limitation.  531. 

Mineral  industry,  S2. 

Profit  sharing.  England.  7S. 

Scotland,  Glasgow,  international  ex- 
position (1901),  336. 

Scotland,  law.  limiialion,  S3'- 

Shipbuilding (189(1).  '35- 

Timber  trade,  Ireland.  47. 

Tin.  copper,  and  gold  ore,.  54- 

Wales,  law,  limiialion,  531. 
United  Slates : 
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